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FOREWORD 


The (xatha Society o£ Boinhay undertook to publish a Memorial 
Volume in honour of Shams-ul-*Ulania Sardar Dastur Hoshang* 
Jamasp, M.A., Ph.D., C.I.E. soon after his death in order to com- 
memorate the important services rendered by him to the Iranian 
languages and literature. Eminent Iranian Scholars of the East 
and the West answered to the call and sent to the Secretaries c>f the 
Society their contributions. It is to be regretted that owing to 
reasons which need not be mentioned the Volume remained un[>a])lish- 
ed for a long time and the Managing Committee of the Society take 
this opj)ortimity publicly to express to the contributors their regret 
for the delay wliich has been caused in the publication of the \ ohime. 

Whilst piesenting the volumtj to the public, it will not be out 
of place to give here a short sketch of the eventful career of 
the late Dastur Hoshang who had devoted practically his wliole 
life to tl]e study of Oriental languages, and who has left belli nd him 
an extensive literature as the outcome of his pen. 

Born of a family of renowned Dasturs who hailed originally from 
Navsari, the late Dastur in his youth received a liberal education and 
acf|nired very early a taste for the study of various languages. Heiore 
he succeeded to tlie gadl of the Dasturs of the Deccan, he was employed 
in kState service where he acquitted himself very honomvihly. 
His assistance to the British Government during the great Indian 
Mutiny was warmly apiireciated by Government. W hilst in State 
service, he made the acquaintance of the late Dr. Martin 
Hang, and with his assistance he learnt the Latin and German lan- 
guages and also gained a smattering of Hebrew. The companion- 
ship of Dr. Haug was chiefly remarkable, however, for the 
travels to Gujarat in which Dastur Hoshang joined that professor, 
for the purpose of making researcJies in the Zoroastrian Scriptures. 
Soon after, his scholarship received recognition from Government 
who appointed him Professor of Persian at the Deccan College. 
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But although he was thus all the time engaged in service, he 
spent his leisure hours in scholarly activities. Besides his mother 
tongue, hc.was acquainted with two other vernaculars of the Presi- 
dency. Marathi an<l Urdu, and he also made a special study 

of Persian and Arabic as well as of the Sanskrit, A vesta, Pahlavi, 
Pdzend, Latin, German and Hebrew languages. And he did not rest 
content with the mere study of the^e languages. He utilised them for 
the j)urpose of elucidating the Zoroastrian Scriptures in various 
works which now began to sec the light of day. The Govern- 
ment of Bombay were pleased to extend their patronage to him, and 
all his works were published by them at the expense of the State. 
In this manner the late Dastur published ‘‘ An Old Zend-Pahlavi 
Glossary ” which was followed up by “ Tlie Pahlavi-Pazend Glos- 
sary.” Dr. Hang was his collaborator in both these works. Then 
came the publication of the Ai la VirAf Nama, the Gosht-i FrySn and 
the Hadbkht Nask, which were jMiblished in one volume containing 
the text, transliteration and translation, and a glossary of the smne, 
which was published in a separate volume. In the preparation of 
these volumes the late Dastur was assisted both by Dr. Haug and 
by Dr. E. W. West. With the assistance of Dr, West again, he 
prepared the Shikand Gumanik Vijar ” with the text, translitera- 
tion, translation and glossary. 

Tlicse works were all })ublishcd many years ago. The late 
Dastur theu conceived bigger |)rojcets. Since the publication of the 
complete Avesta ami Pahlavi texts of the Yasna and the 
Veiididad by the late Dr. Spiegel about half a eentury ago, there 
were no other works of the kind in existence, and even these Avorks 
have by this time gone out of print. The late Dfistur set to work 
to prepare these works with collations of various MSS., with a 
comprehensive glossary of words. It is said that he completed the 
Vendidad about 20 years before its publication and sent it on to 
Dr. West for the lattePs perusal. After various vicissitudes, 
that great work was brought out very shortly before the death 
of the late Dastur. It need hardly be said that the two volumes in 
which the work is issued supply a badly needed want. 

The late Dastur is said to have, prepared similarly the Avesta 
and Pahlavi texts of the Yasna and the Khurdah Avesta with trans- 
lations, notes and complete glossaries, a similar work dealing with 
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the “ Contents., o£ the Dlnkard,” and a Dictionary o£ the P^zend 
language. We hope that these works will be now placed in the 
hands of some capable scholar and published as soon as possible. 
The kind patronage wliich the Government of Bombay was pleased 
to extend to the works of the late Dastur in his lifetime will, we 
trust, be exteiifled to these works. Jfothing can commemorate the 
name of the deceased more than the pai^litution of these works under 
the editorship and supervision of some careful and capable scholar. 

Besides the preparation of these works, the Dastur performed 
all the duties of his priestly otlice. He rightly perceived that the 
high-priest’s w<)rk does not end with the pcrfoianance of cerernoiiials, 
but that it is liis duty to improve the moral tone of tlie community 
whose leader he in all religious matters. He was thus 

instrumental in founding the Bazm-i Rilz-i Behrain at Poona, of 
which he was the President from its very inception till his death, 
and on every single festive occasion, after the performance of the 
Jashan ceremony, he was rea<ly with a sermon which he delivered 
in a tluent and [)orsuasive style which was characteristically 
his own. The number of sermons which he thus delivered in 
public through the Bazin is said to liave I.>cen about 500 . 
His was an anassuining way of <loing things, and at the same time 
he was fearless in all that he said. Dastur Hoshaiig was truly 
a Dastur — a lea<lcr of his Hock. Imbued with liberal ideas, in lii.s 
sermons he iin}>resscd liis audience witli the excellence o^ his religion. 

The great scholarshi[) of the Dastur received full recognition 
at the hands cd' the Briti.-^h (Tovcrnincnt who, besidcis (Ciconraging 
liim in his literary activities, have heaped titles of honour on him. 
He Avas elected a Fellow of the Bombay University in ISGG. The 
title of Khan Bahadur was bestowed on him in 1878. He Avas 
appointed a first class Sardar of the Deccan in 18S5, created 
Shams-ul-‘Ulaina in 1890 and in 190G he was admitted as a Com- 
panion of the most Eminent Order of the Indian Empire. And 
honours came to him not only from the Government of India. His 
scholarly abilities Avere appreciate<l throughout the continent, 
and the honorary degree of Doctor of Philosophy was conferred 
upon him by Francis Joseph I, of Austria. The dijdoma recounts 
bis many services to the cause of Oriental research and says : “ The 
rights and privileges of a Doctor of Philosophy have been conferred 
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upon this illustrious person, who is a scholar both in that ancient 
learning which for many years flourished in India and also in modern 
philosophy as founded in Grermany, and who has remarkably and 
in a distinguished manner earned reputation in illustrating and 
explaining the literature and language of Zend and Pahlavi.” 

The Parsi community has suffered a really heavy loss in 
the death of such a great scholar. Endowed with sterling 
common sense, possessing a sound intellect and an eloquent and 
persuasive tongue the late Dastur fearlessly expressed his opinions 
on all matters. The community is badly in need of more such 
Dasturs now, who might lead the masses, instead of being led by 
them. All the Societies in the presidency, whose aim and object 
it is to study and to propagate the teachings of the Zoroastriau 
Scriptures, unanimously passed resolutions recording their sense of 
loss at the death of the great Scholar and Divine and their apprecia- 
tion of the services rendered by him to scholarship# 

The Committee of the Gatha Society beg to tender their sincere 
thanks to the accomplished scholars and savants of the East and West 
who have co-operated to bring about such a unique collection of contrib- 
tions as a lasting tribute to the memory of the great scholar, and to the 
Bazm-i Riiz-i Behram and Mr, DinshS. MehrwS-n of Poona for their 
handsome donations during the course of preparation of the work, and 
whilst presenting this Memorial Volume to the family of the deceased 
and to all the friends and relatives of the eminent Divine they hope 
that the appreciating public will overlook the faults if any in the 
pulication of the work. 


23rd Afril 1918. 



ADVANCEMENT OF RELIGION- 

The question of the advancement of religion is one of vital 
importance to theologians in general and in particular to the 
students of a religion which, having had to undergo evil times, 
has parted with much of its primeval ideas — I mean, a religion 
of the type of Zoroastrianism, the mighty religion propounded by 
the great seer of the East, Zarathushtra Spitama. The theme must 
suffer greatly, if a weak interpretation were attached to the phrase 
‘‘ advancement of religion’'. There are some who believe that the 
advancement of a religion consists in proselytising as many aliens 
as possible into its fold. There are others who say that religion 
is advanced by increasing the bulk and nvimber of rites and cere- 
monies. But really speaking, the advancement of a religion does 
not consist in admitting into the faith converts from other reli- 
gions, nor in augmenting the number of ceremonies without mean- 
ing, but in improving the excellence and intrinsic elements of the 
religion, so as to subscribe in the case of a religion that has re- 
mained inviolate from evil influences, to the pristine object its pro- 
mulgator may have had in view, or so as to restore a degenerated 
religion to its original purity. 

What is Advancement ? 

Let us see, in the first place, what notion is conveyed by 
the word “advancement," for on that depends the solution of the 
difficulty. The word “ advancement " has got a more restricted 
meaning than its synonym, “ progress. " “ Progress " simply 

implies forward motion, whereas “advancement" denotes the idea of 
approximation to some object. An “advance" is made to some 
limited point or object in view, whilst “progress" has no specific 
termination. Webster explains the word “advance" as “gradual 
progression, improvement, as an advance in religion or know- 
ledge". The term “advancement" he likewise interprets as “the act 
of moving forward, promotion in rank or excellence." What notion 
1 
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can then be conveyed by “ advancement ” in theology is rendered 
intelligible from Webster by the addition of the words “ an advance 
in religion”. Without doubt, therefore, the term “ advancement ” 
conveys but one idea, and the more so with reference to theology, 
and that is the notion of promoting the excellence of a religion. 

Etymology of “ Religion”. 

Let us now see what the term “ religion ” means. We find 
that Cicero divided the word etymologically into re and leyere., 
“ to re-gather”, and so defined it as “ having a care or regard for 
the gods”. Lactantius splitted up the word into re and ligare, so 
as to mean, “ to bind or hold back”. Religion thus implied, ac- 
cording to him, a link between mankind and the gods. Webster 
gives both these derivations, showing his preference for the latter. 
Skeat explains the derivation of the term as follows : “Allied 

to religens, fearing the gids, pious Religion and neglect 

are from the same root LAG.” Under the word “ reck ” he 
gives the Teutonic root rak, Aryan rag^ which is a phonetic 
equivalent for LAG, given above, and which he takes to 
denote the idea of “ to have a care, heed, reck”. Prof. Max 
Muller, after discussing the two derivations, gives this verdict : 
“ Cicero’s etymology is, therefore, decidedly* preferable as more in 
accordance with Latin idiom.” * The word “ religio” in Latin un- 
derwent various shades of meaning. It conveyed at first, the 
idea of care, attention, reverence and aice. It was then used to 
denote the moral sense of scruple and conscience and eventually it 
came to be applied exclusively to the inward feeling of reverence for 
the gods and to the outward manifestation of that reverence m 
tcorship and sacrifice. With some writers '‘''religio'^ conveyed the same 
idea as the English word “faith”.* If we turn to Sanskrit, we 
would seek in vain for a word which could correspond exactly to 
“religion” in sense. The word “ dharnia ” from the root “ dhri”, to 
hold, conveys more the sense of law, binding us to one definite 
path. As Prof. Legge informs us, there seems to be no near equi- 
valent of “religion” also in the Chinese language. Hence it would 
be futile to seek a definition of religion in these languages. In 
Arabic, according to Lane, the word implies obedience and 


> Natural Religion ; p. 85. 


» p. 89. 
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submission to the law, and so Prof. Max Muller refuses to regard it 
as a real equivalent of religion.’’ Although generally taken to 
belong to the Arabic language, the word “t/m” has got much in 
common with the Avestfiic word ‘^daena \ and, if this similarity is 
accepted, the Arabic language cannot be said to be as barren as 
the Sanskrit and Chinese languages of a word equivalent in sense 
to “ religion”. That must depend, however, on the affinity in 
meaning between the Latin “ religio'' and the Avest&ic daena\ 
Etymological Definition of Religion in the Avesta. 

The Avest^ic word ^^daend!' derives its origin from the rt. 

Sk. ^^dhyai^' to see, to observe, to perceive, to have an insight into. 
Thus, from the standpoint of the Avesta, the etymological defini- 
tion of the word “ daend ” would be, in brief, an insight, or percep- 
tion which would range from the ‘‘ infinitely small”, on the one 
hand, to the infinitely great”, on the other; or, in other words, 
“ daend'' signifies an insight into the infinite. 

Dogmatic Definitions op Religion. 

Leaving now the restricted sphere of etymological definitions, 
we shall turn to what Prof. Max Muller designates ‘‘ dogmatic defi- 
nitions”. Here we have an unlimited field, for there is nothing 
that could assign a limit to the fleeting fancy of a fanciful 
dogmatist. The definitions proposed for “ religion ” are almost as 
varied in character as they are numerous. To a certain extent, 
this is due to the two-fold aspect presented by religion, viz,, the 
theoretical and the practical. It will not be expedient for us to 
give all possible definitions that have been propounded. It will 
be sufficient to note in passing that like the Sanskrit and 
Chinese languages, the Egyptian and Babylonian literatures are 
devoid of a term corresponding to the word “religion”. 

The attitude of ancient thinkers towards religions other 
than their own was characterised by extreme indifference. 
As far as their own religion was concerned, they took it as an 
established fact requiring no explanation. Owing to this, and 
probably also because they were alive to the uncertainty of an ac- 
curate philosophical explanation of the term “religion”, neither 
Aristotle nor Plato seems to have made any attempt at a philoso- 
phical analysis of it. According to Schleiermacher, religion ” 
consists in our consciousness of absolute dependence on something 
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which, though it determines us, we cannot determine in turn. To 
Hegel, religion was the knowledge acquired by the finite spirit of 
its essence as absolute spirit. According to Prof. Caird, religion 
is the surrender of the finite will to the infinite. With Fichte, 
religion was conscious morality which, in virtue of that conscious- 
ness, is mindful of its origin from God. To Spinoza, religion was 
the love of God founded on a knowledge of His divine perfections. 
In the Hibbert Lectures, Max Muller defines religion as “a mental 
faculty which, independent of, nay, in spite of sense and reason, en- 
ables men to apprehend the infinite under different names and 
under varying disguises.” ‘ He found the presence in all religions 
of what he termed, “a groaning of the spirit, a struggle to con- 
ceive the inconceivable, to utter the unutterable, a longing after 
the Infinite, a love of God”. But, apprehending that too exclu- 
sive a stress might thus be laid upon the speculative side of reli- 
gion, he modified the definition as follows : “ Religion consists in 

the perception of the infinite under such manifestations as are able 
to influence the moral character of man.”* In the latter definition, 
Max Muller gives recognition also to the practical side of religion 
by restricting it to those perceptions of the infinite that influence 
the moral character of man. But, nevertheless, the first part of 
his definition is highly speculative, and the second implies only 
a restriction without any connection with what goes before it to 
show how an approach could be made from the theoretical to the 
practical side, from the religious sentiment to the ethical prin- 
ciple. 

Dr. Morris Jastrow Jun. defines religion as “ the natural be- 
lief in a Power or Powers beyond our control, and upon whom we 
feel ourselves dependent ; which belief and feeling of dependence 
prompt to organisation, to specific acts, and to the regulation of 
conduct, with a view to establishing favourable relations between 
ourselves and the Power or Powers in question.”* It will be seen 
from this definition that Dr. Jastrow seems to make amends rather 
profusely for the drawback we noticed in Prof. Max Miiller’s defi- 
nition. But the definition of Dr. Jastrow could hardly be said 


' Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Ueligion as illustrated by the Eeligions of 
India (1880) : p. 28. ® Natural Religion ; p. 188. 

» 'Ihc study of Religions : 171-172. 
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to be so elastic as that of Prof. Max Miiller, in spite of the short- 
comings of the latter definition which we have above pointed ont. 
For people in the highest stage of religious culture, Dr. Jastrow’s 
definition of religion would not be quite appropriate, though it 
would suffice for a comparatively depressed stage of religious deve- 
lopment. 

Thb Central Idea of Relioion. 

Differences must exist in the definitions of religion as propound- 
ed by different scholars, but in none of them ought its root-mean- 
ing to be lost sight of. Any appendages that may be added to ex- 
plain our concept of the term should be clustered round its root-sense. 
For, to speak volumes on a word without giving due recognition 
to its primary idea, would be tantamount to calling the servant 
a master. Difference of opinion will also exist as to preferring 
Cicero’s or Lactantius’s etymology of the word “religion”; but so 
far as the Avestfiic word “(/acwd” is concerned, our ground seems 
secure, and the only controversy that could arise would be in case 
some one attempted to draw a hair-splitting distinction between 
the Avestaic word ’’'‘daena' and the English “religion”. The 
central idea of religion must, therefore, be one of insight or percep- 
tion, and with a view not to allow any limitation to be attached 
thereto, in defining the term we say that it is an insight into or a 
perception of the Infinite. 

This must, therefore, be the primary idea in religion. But reli- 
gion is essentially for man to guide him in his conduct on earth, and 
placed as he is in the society of his fellow-creatures, towards whom 
he is constantly drawn in the performance of his duties by feelings 
of love, honour and generosity — feelings innate in all men, irres- 
pective of their mental and moral culture, — the ethical sentiment 
forms as essential a part of man’s disposition as the religious senti- 
ment. The ethical spirit consequently begins to be infused into 
the religious concept — the perception of the Infinite — and a close 
link is forged connecting religion and ethics, which, though of in- 
dependent source, unite together never to separate. To speak of 
religion as isolated from ethical ideas becomes thereafter an im- 
possibility. Religion stimulates ethical ideas, and these, in turn, 
exert an influence on the strength of the perception of the Infinite. 
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In this manner, an affinity between religion and life is also estab- 
lished. 

^ The Twofold Aspect op Religion. 

This leads us to consider the two-fold aspect of religion — the 
theoretical and the practical. To say that every religion must 
j,have these two prominent factors as its constituents would make 
one liable to be misunderstood, if under the practical aspect of 
religion, were reckoned merely the superficial ceremonies or supersti- 
tious observances. The two elements are otherwise termed ideas 
and acfs. The more elaborate the ideas and the more ethical the 
acts, the more advanced in culture must the religion be. These ideas 
and acts jointly form the religious code which enables man to main- 
tain the idea of the perception of the Infinite, or to use the phrase- 
ology of Dr. Jastrow, to preserve the belief in a higher power. 

Ideas. 

People in a primary stage of mental culture require common- 
place ideas and insignificant conceptions, just easy enough to be 
grasped by their infant-like brains, to meditate on and digest, and 
to stimulate them to an insight into the Infinite. Elaborate ideas 
and highly abstract notions would be quite beyond the sphere of 
their understanding, and would fail entirely to produce that stimu- 
lating effect in the absence of which, with the stunted development 
of their mental faculties, religion is to them nothing more than a 
chimera. On the other hand, for a man in the highest stage of 
mental culture, a commonplace idea or a vague conception would 
not come up to his mental requirements, — nay, would contribute 
greatly to weaken the sense of religion in him, as he would not 
find it based on sufficiently noble ideas to appease his thirst for the 
superior in knowledge. Hence it is that in different religions, we 
commonly find ideas in different proportions, both as to quality 
and quantity. In the midst of numerous religious systems, there- 
fore, that religion would be reckoned as the best and highest, 
which meets the requirements of the people in the highest stage of 
their mental development. Religious ideas may consist of gross 
notions, vague conceptions, concrete myths, precise dogmas, elabor- 
ate sentiments or significant thoughts of a highly philosophical 
tenor, according as the system of religion obtains among men in 
lower or higher degrees of mental culture. 
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Acts. 

But basides the theoretical, every religion has also a practical 
aspect; besides the religious ideas, every religion is characterised 
by its rites and institutions. These rites assume, in religions of a 
lower type, various forms of superstitious usages, and they are often 
the main constituents of such religions, even predominating over 
the ideas. But in the higher phases of religious growth, the rites 
include moral precepts; and in a still higher phase of development, 
they contain ethical principles which are brought into conformity 
with the ideas expressed in the particular system of religion. The 
theoretical and practical elements are thus brought into close 
union and assimilated to such an extent, that it is difficult to draw 
any distinction between the two, and to say definitely which is the 
theoretical and which the practical aspect of the religious system. 

Affinity Between Ideas and Acts. 

The ideas expressed in the theoretical part afford an intellec- 
tual food to be digested and assimilated within ourselves. They 
give rise to, maintain and strengthen the sense of perception 
within us, and thus imbue with life the main idea of religion. But 
when these ideas are used as a code of moral teachings of the 
profoundest type, and give expression to abstract conceptions 
based on highly ethical principles, the practical part of the religion 
is well borne out by transforming those doctrines into practice, by 
leading a life in thorough conformity with those principles, — in 
short, by acting the religion in life. 

Affinity Between Religion and Life. 

A link is thus forged between religion and life. The strong- 
er the bond between the two, the greater is the influence of the one 
over the other. Religion makes life pure, renders the mode of liv- 
ing righteous; and the mode of living, in its turn, renders religion 
a possibility and gives it colour. A sober life makes a man regard- 
ful of his surrounding.s and provident for the future, and habituates 
him to trace an effect back to its cause and to look seriously into the 
heart of things. He secures an insight into the Infinite, and for- 
mulates his religious ideas with seriousness. His ideas prove 
strong enough to impress him with a fervour for his religion, and 
he seriously endeavours to keep his conduct in harmony with the 
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dictates of his religioa. Oa the other hand, a loose sort of life 
leaves noserious thought for the past or the future. All ideas con- 
centrate on the present, which constitutes a religion that deserves 
to be designated better as “ n9-religion\ 

Classificatiok or Bsligions. 

This brings us to the question of the classification of religions. 
We shall study the question in relation to the different stages of 
human culture and progress. As is the case in almost all ques- 
tions pertaining to religion, there is a great divergence among 
theologians as to the proper classification of the world’s religions. 
Raoul de la Grasserie summarises as many as twenty-two attempts 
made to arrive at a satisfactory classification. Prof. Tiele in his 
learned article on ‘‘‘Religions'’ in the Encgclopcedia Britannica, 
hits upon a new division. But so far as the two extreme divisions 
are concerned there can be little diversity except in name : they 
may be termed the lowest and the highest religions, or the religions 
of the savage and the philosopher, or again, primitive naturalism 
and the universal, or the lowest nature-religions and ethical 
religions. 

The Stage of Pbimitive Culture. 

F or our purposes, we shall start with the consideration of the 
religious sentiment in people living in a state of primitive culture. 

It is now generally conceded that the idea of religion is denied to 
none on the face of this earth. Records of globe-trotters and sta- 
tioned settlers go to show that even the savage, although, to a 
great extent, at the mercy of emotions, is not entirely devoid of 
the religious sentiment. Nevertheless, it remains an open ques- 
tion whether the meagre religious sentiments he is found to give 
expression to, are not due to the inroads of civilization. For 
there is now hardly any known district where one could encounter 
primitive culture in its pristine state, unmodified by foreign 
influence. 

The Savage. 

Whatever may be the real situation, religion, in the life of 
the savage, undoubtedly plays an insignificant part. His loose 
mode of life renders all relation between life and religion impos- 
sible. As a creature of emotion, he is moved to action by things 
that are extraordinary or unusual to his experience. A pang of 
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hunger drives him instantaneously to devour whatever his hands 
can lay hold on. A thunderbolt in the sky wholly engulfs him 
and he remains in mortal dread of it. This thunderbolt becomes pro 
tern his God, and his prostrating himself through fear at the very 
sound of it, his religion. 

Fetichism, Animism etc. 

In the next stage of religious culture, we find prevalent the 
ideas of fetichism, toteinism, tabooisin, and such other isms. In a 
still more advanced stage, man becoming more conscious of the 
superiority of the spirit over the body, tries to account for the 
phenomena of nature. All things, living and moving, or striking 
him as something unusual and extraordinary, and of which he does 
not know the natural causes, he ascribes to the working of mighty 
spirits. Animism predominates, whereby conscious life is ascribed 
to whatever manifests vitality or force in nature. The bond bet- 
ween life and religion is still meagre. 

VoCATION-GODS AND ImAQE-WoRSHIP. 

In the next phase of religious development, the life being based 
on better principles than in the preceding stages, man begins to 
inquire into the mystery of the Universe. But in accordance with 
the limitations by which he is restricted, he formulates his religion 
and adapts it to the life he leads. He begins to have a perception 
of the Infinite, but he restricts that perception to the limited sphere 
of his own walk of life. His own calling is his world, and so he has 
the bias of interpreting the Infinite as belonging exclusively to his 
own vocation. An agriculturist sees in his God a great cultivator; 
a shoe-maker’s God is a great shoe-maker, and nothing beyond that. 
So far, the bond between religion and life becomes manifest. But, to 
strengthen his perception, he takes recourse to symbolising his God 
by an image. Idol-worship is the result, and different aspects of 
the Deity become prominent, varying with the number of vocations 
prevalent at any particular point of time. 

Element-Worship etc. 

In a higher degree of religious culture, a still closer affinity 
between life and religion may be detected, but we are unable to see 
anything like a complete union of the two. Numerous popular 
practices are still maintained, to which, though they may not have 
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the sanction of the religion, and may not have been recognised by 
the cult, an important significance is attached by the mass. Ima- 
ges and symbols are no longer needed to maintain the sense of per- 
ception of the Infinite, but element-worship, ancestor-worship, 
periodical ceremonies and such other shifts are not easily dispensed 
with. The mental calibre of the people in this stage is such that 
the idea of the religion with most of them centres in the perform- 
ance of ceremonies and the recital of prayers. Remove these props 
and religion has no meaning with them. Greater attention is 
paid to the practical part than to the theoretical, and even in the 
practical part, very great importance is attached to the perform- 
ance of ceremonies, all the noble ideas connected with religion being 
inadvertently neglected, and comparatively scanty attention being 
spared for highly ethical principles. 

Monotheism based on Abstract Conceptions. 

We shall now turn to the highest stage of religious culture. 
The mental calibre of the people in this stage does not require the 
props of religious rites and ceremonies for the maintenance of the 
religious sentiment, but is strong enough to preserve that senti- 
ment with deeper faith without their aid. It entertains higher 
ideas, and abstract conceptions appeal to it. The theoretical part 
of religion comprises highly philosophical ideas based on abstract 
notions, whilst ethical principles form the nucleus of the practical 
part, and the two parts conform so closely together that the dis- 
tinction between the two is one only in name. It is in this stage 
of human culture that a complete union exists between religion and 
life. All religious ideas are translated into active life, and the 
people literally act the religion in life. 

Resume. 

It will be seen from the preceding remarks that the more ad- 
vanced in intellectual attainment individuals grow, and the higher 
the stage in religious culture they attain to, the more manifest 
becomes the influence of religion on their life in producing a certain 
attitude of mind which can do without any external props of reli- 
gious observances, or if such observances continue to exist, they are 
reduced to a minimum. It is true, as we see from experience, that 
the great majority of mankind, in spite of all human progress, feel 
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the necessity of some religious ceremonies or recitals, at any rate, 
to maintain and strengthen the religious spirit within them. But, 
for all that, to seek the advancement of religion merely in the per- 
formance of ceremonies and the observance of religious rites, is to 
fall into a dangerous pitfall. True advancement of religion, as said 
above, is to improve the excellence or intrinsic elements of the reli- 
gion, and so it consists in elevating a religion from a lower to a 
higher and higher scale, until it reaches, par excellence^ the highest 
and most advanced form mentioned above in the classification of 
religions, and moreover, in cultivating the human mind to a suffi- 
cient degree, to enable it to grasp higher notions, and to preserve 
the religious sentiment without the aid of religious rites and cere- 
monies, or, as far as possible, with the least number of such cere- 
monies, and, simultaneously, to act the religion in life, — in other 
words, to act one’s part in life entirely in accordance with the 
genuine spirit of the religion. 

Zoroastrianism. 

The Zoroastrian religion has been with fairness recognised as 
a mighty religion — mighty not only in the sense that it once 
influenced a mighty nation, but mighty in its doctrines, mighty in 
its social characteristics, and mighty essentially in its Jiighly ethi- 
cal principles. Nature-religions are generally the precursors of 
ethical religions, or, in other words, ethical religions are an im- 
provement on nature religions. As an ethical religion, Zoroastri- 
anism aims at a very lofty ethical ideal, an ideal not merely co-ordi- 
nated with religion, but conceived as God’s own will, or, to say the 
same thing in the abstract language of philosophy, an ideal turned 
objective and reflected in and projected into the conception of God. 
The old nature-religions do not totally die out in this religion, but 
their naturalistic elements are subordinated to the ethical princi- 
ples. The old nature-gods survive, and though in the Gathds, the 
oldest of the Zoroastrian Scriptures, they are neglected and thrown 
into the background by the ethical ideal and abstract divine attri- 
butes, they manage to come to the front again, after a lapse of 
time, in the later Avestan Scriptures, e.g., the Yashts and Niy^ish- 
nas. However, the idea of a plurality of gods no longer exists, 
and the old nature-gods reappear as mere serving spirits, ministers 
or angels. Nevertheless, the abstract notion still remains attached 
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to some of them in their root-meanings, e.g., Mithra, Arshtfit, 
Fravashi etc. 

ZoEOASTRIANISM BELONGS TO THE HiGHBST ScALB OF RELIGIONS. 

Let US now turn to the question as to under what head in the 
classification of religions, the Zoroastrian religion would fall. Prof. 

Tiele says, “The religion of Zoroaster certainly belongs, in 

my opinion, to the ethical religions None of the characteris- 

tics of a spiritualistic-ethical-revelation-religion (which long phrase 
Prof. Tiele uses for what we call an ethical religion) are lacking 

here It is certain that, although he (Zoroaster) belongs to a 

legendary period and is extolled as a supernatural being, he consti- 
tutes a concrete summary, or the eponym, of a definite reformation 
effected by the promulgation of a new and systematic doctrine.”' 
Now, if we turn to the classification of religions given by Prof. 
Tiele, we find that his sca’e of classification runs from the lowest 
nature-religions and ends with ethical religions. Thus he ranks 
Zoroastrianism among religions of the highest order. 

A Monotheism based on Abstract Conceptions. 

According to the classification we have given above in the 
preceding pages, monotheism based on abstract conceptions stands 
at the head, and appeals most to men in the highest stage of men- 
tal development. The idea of the priority, unity and indivisibility 
of the Supreme Being has been forcibly expounded in the GMh4s. 
He is unprecedented, the mighty Discerner and Keeper of reckon- 
ing. He is the first Thinker, Creator through wisdom, the First, 
the Father of good-mindedness, the true Source and Father of 
purity, the Leader in authority, the most Bountiful and the Great- 
est of all. 

Next after Him, come what are generally known as the Ameshdr 
Spentds, the Bountiful Immortals, represented as being identical 
with each other in thought, word and deed, as having a common 
father and teacher, the Creator Ahura Mazda. Their names are 
Vohu Manangh, Asha Vahishta, Khshathra Vairya, Spenia Armaiti, 
Haurmtdt and Ameretdt, and etymologically they signify respective-' 
ly, good mind”, “best purity”, “wilful authority”, “bountiful 
r ighteous-thinking”, “perfec tion” and “immortality”. They re- 

> Klements of the Science of Religion : Vol. 1., p. 122. 
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present abstract conceptions of a significant type, and form highly 
ethical principles. The Gdthds are replete with such notions. 
Appeals are made to these ideas, and as such they stand personified, 
though at the same time their abstract notion and ethical tinge is 
kept entirely in consonance with the context, and harmonises with 
the high level of thoughts expounded therein. When translated 
into practice, these ideas have the effect of elevating the charac- 
ter of man. The theoretical part thus conforms with the prac- 
tical which consists in the enjoinment to act the religion in life, 
i.e., to act in private life in accordance with the true spirit of the 
religion; and a complete union of religion and life is the consequence. 
Tlie prophet’s own view of the greatness of the religion he promul- 
gated, is thus expressed : “The religion which is the best among 
existing things, which, based on purity, prospers my settlements, 
(and which) by means of words of righteous-thinking renders the 
actions pure.”* This explains in a nutshell the bearing a religion 
has on the building of the character of its adherents; it teaches us 
how religious doctrines may best serve the practical aspect of the 
religion, and points out the close union that exists between reli- 
gion and life. Elsewhere, the divine tenets are characterised as 
“best for mortals to hear”*; and again, “Whoso maintains his 
mind, 0 Mazda, in a better and purer (state), himself (upholds) the 
religion through (his) word and deed”.^ As we have said before, 
the mental calibre of a people formulates and gives colour to the 
religious sentiment, and the religion takes its form accordingly. 
This very notion is conveyed by the last quoted Gothic verse. It 
is, in the first place, the mental calibre that enables a man to main- 
tain the religion, and it is through action and speech in life that the 
religion receives its strength. Thus the three cardinal principles 
of good thought, good word and good deed, are brought into play 
for the maintenance of the religion. 

With reference to the union between religion and life, says 
Dr. Jastrow, “Obscure as the origin of Zoroastrianism is, one fea- 
ture of it at least is clear, its strong emphasis of the tendency 
to bring religion and life into consistent accord, to wipe out all 
distinctions between an ofiicial and an unoflBcial cult, to regulate 


> Yasna, XLIV., 10. 
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the entire field of conduct by deductions from oertsm letdifig 

gious principles Zoroastrianism (is) ohanoifficiiMd the 

purpose to so extend the scope of religious inflnenoe m to make 
religion, instead of an incident in life, its controlling factor.”* 

Unfortunately, these nobler conceptions have lost most of their 
force in the present times, and the religious sentiment has dwindled 
down from its pristine purity into pure religiosity. Heligion is 
commonly regarded as consisting mainly in the performance of cere- 
monies, comparatively little attention is paid to the study of the 
noble ethical principles that originally formed the nucleus of tlie 
religious doctrines, and no serious attempts are made to translate 
those principles into practice. The recital of the Niyfiishnas, as at 
present in vogue, drives one more easily to the idea of element-wor- 
ship, though a considerable section of the community, thanks to 
the education they have received, conceive that the noble ^idea of 
worshipping Ahura Mazda -trough His creations is attached to the 
recital of the Niydishnas. In the Yasht literature, foreign influence 
IS at times visible, a fact which mars the true Zoroastrian stand- 
point. The idea with which the masses recite the Yashts is general- 
ly not very dignified. It often savours of polytheism and ancestor 
worship. In any case, the tone of the Yasht literature falls greatly 
short of the high level of thoughts expounded in the Gathas. 

Degeneracy in Religious Writings. 

A close study of the different parts of the Avestan literature 
enables one to trace in the later writings a gradual descent from the 
noble ideas expressed in the Gathas, to ideas which are prevalent 
amongst people of very moderate culture and ability. Add to this 
the fact that the adherents of the religion have begun to pay little 
heed to the loftier conceptions of the GathAs, and have become 
prone to believe in the comparatively degenerated notions of the 
later writings, and, in acting their part in life, they do not allow 
religious doctrines to be the main controlling factor. 

Referring to the Yasna Haptanghaiti, Dr. Haug observes : 

“ Compared with the Gathas, they represent the Zoroastrian reli- 
gion not in its original unaltered, but in a somewhat developed and 
altered state. The high Philosophical ideas which are laid down 
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in Zarathushtra’s own hymns, are partially abandoned, and partial- 
ly personified; and the philosophical, theological and moral doc- 
trines have given way to the custom which has lasted to the pre- 
sent time, of addressing prayers to all beings of a good nature, ir- 
respective of their being mere abstract nouns or real objects.’^' 

This degeneracy has kept up its course, in one form or another, 
till we have now arrived at a stage when religion is believed to con- 
sist mainly in the performance of certain ceremonies, and when the 
highly ethical principles based on abstract conceptions, that consti- 
tuted the true religion of Zoroaster, are neglected and thrown into 
the background, and are not taken into account as a guiding factor 
in our dealings in life. In such a state of degeneracy, the advance- 
ment of the religion consists in gradually doing away with the 
lower ideas adopted to interpret and the weaker rnetliods employed 
to maintain, the sense of religion, without weakening our sense of 
perception of the Infinite, and then in gradually improving the 
ideas and methods, until we attain to that high level of abstract 
conceptions and ethical jirinciples, which are the j^rophet’s greatest 
bequest to his followers, and which rei^resent the religion in its pris- 
tine purity, as we find it beautifully concentrated in the Gilthfis. 
The advancement of religion with the Zoroastrians would thus con- 
sist in bringing the religion from its present degenerated state back 
to its original unblemished condition. May that be the ideal of 
every Zoroastrian, and may every one seek with a singleness of pur- 
pose to bring about that perfection which the the prophet has so 
nobly foreshadowed in his teachings ! 

B. A. Enoinjaer. 

Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings and Religion of the Parsis : 3rd edition : 
p 170. 



PRIESTHOOD IN ISRAEL AND PRIEST- 
HOOD AMONGST PARSIS. 

We frequently hear it said in our days — and it is a remark the 
truth of which it requires no efforts to prove — that the present waver- 
ing attitude of the Parsis towards their own religion is due to a 
large'extent to the failure of the priesthood to come up to its ideal 
functions, to the shortcomings and inadequacies of the priesthood as 
a class in the performance of its duties. Whether the degeneration 
in the character of the priesthood amongst the Parsis is brought 
about by culpable neglect on the part of the priesthood itself, or by 
the action of far-reaching causes for which it cannot be made respon- 
sible, certain it is that one of the causes, if not the sole cause, of 
religious indifference that is making rapid strides in certain sections 
of the community is to be sought in the circumstance that those 
who should by their wisdom and sanctity guide the nation have 
fallen off from their proper functions. When a community ceases 
to look with respect and veneration to its spiritual leaders, when it 
no longer places implicit trust and reverence in the interpreters of 
its religious traditions, it loses at the same time its naive faith in 
those traditions. It gradually comes to look with superciliousness 
on those religious beliefs, which have been sanctified by ages and 
which embody the highest inspirations of its earliest ancestors, but 
which lose that sanctity through the indifference of those who should 
especially cherish them and interpret them to the masses. When 
the guardians of the laws break them, who would care to obey ? 
When the spiritual guardians of a community slacken in their zeal, 
is it unnatural if the community itself should display the working 
of cynical and sceptical tendencies ? 

Under these circumstances it would not be without interest to 
note how the ecclesiastical establishment is formed and maintained 
amongst other nations, and to inquire into the nature of the func- 
tions that have been assigned to it by the inspirations of their racial 
consciousness. And we select particularly the priesthood in Israel 
for the purpose, as the later history of Israel is in some respects a re- 
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edition of the later history of Zoroastrianism, and as, above all, 
the priesthood of Israel manifests a loftiness of functions, and has 
an importance in the development of the nation, such as have not 
been equalled, much less surpassed, in the history of ancient and 
modern times. 

To protect the true religion that had been established in the 
community, so that it may perpetually thrive throughout the entire 
nation and vitalise all its parts, was the primary function of the 
priesthood in Israel as in all other religions. The priest was to be 
entirely devoted to Jahveh, dedicated to him alone, and should own 
no worldly possessions and property. He was to put off his brothers 
and sisters, and consecrate himself to the Lord, “even every man 
upon his son and upon his brother” ; to fight unto death for His 
sake was to be his joy and happiness. The priesthood, therefore, 
was to be an Israel within Israel, a higher grade within the same 
community, the chosen race of the Lord. Only when the priesthood 
performed its stated functions, and laboured upon its true ideal, 
could its actions be rich in blessings for the rest of the community. 

The tribe of Levi, the priesthood of Israel, was accordingly re- 
garded as a holy tribe, holding an intermediate position between 
the rest of the nation and Jahveh. The impurity and sins of the 
community could be wiped out in the end only by the sacrifice of 
the priesthood. Endowed with the task of bearing the guilt of the 
whole nation, the Levites alone could approach the sanctuary of 
Jahveh, and they alone could communicate the blessings of the Lord 
to the rest of the nation. 

Such being the office of the priesthood, it would not be 
surprising if the qualifications of priests were conceived in a rigorous 
manner, and if stricter injunctions were laid down for the regulation 
of their lives than were possible for the vast majority of the secular 
classes. They were to be thoroughly acquainted with the laws and 
customs of Israel ; they were to possess an intimate knowledge of 
natural objects, since they were the sole interpreters of the com- 
mands of God to men; they were, finally, to decide all questions and 
doubts that might arise with reference to those commands. We find 
this position distinctly laid down in Leviticus : “ that ye may teach 
the children of Israel all the statutes which the Lord hath spoken 
unto them by the hand of Moses”. They are the depositaries of the 
3 
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Sacred Law whom the highest in the kingdom were to respect and 
obey. Within the priesthood there was a narrower circle of regular 
priests, the descendants of the house of Aaron. Thus hereditary 
succession and rights by birth were essential pre-requisites for 
becoming a regular priest. 

No immoral man, oven no man who was physically a cripple 
and unhealthy, was capable of becoming a priest. The priest was 
in no way to disfigure the hair of his head or beard. He must be 
neither blind nor lame, disfigured neither at the nose nor ear, neither 
in foot nor in hand. He was to avoid contact with the dead more 
scrupulously than an ordinary man. He was to marry none but a 
pure and undefiled woman. 

Yet again, before the priest could perform his proper duties, he 
was to be solemnly consecrated, in order that he may be fully quali- 
fied for his work. The novice was first bathed in front of tlie 
sanctuary, then dressed up in the full white and flowing attire of 
the priest, and solemnly annointed by pouring the sacred oil over 
his head. In the next place a young bullock was sacrificed for him 
as an expiatory offering, “a ram as a whole offering and a second 
ram as the proper consecration offering”. After this the novice was 
sprinkled with the blood flowing at the foot of the altar, and with 
the sacred annointing oil. The oil was to transform the priest into 
a sanctified instrument of Jahveh. The consecration sacrifice was 
to be repeated for seven successive days, in the presence and full 
view of the whole community. The feelings of religious adoration 
and incitement to holy works, with which the priest thus consec- 
rated could enter upon his duties, are nowhere so beautifully 
presented as in Leviticus in the case of Aaron. 

It is not unimportant to notice how the priesthood was main- 
tained in Israel. “ Levi shall have no inheritance, no earthly pro- 
perty”, but “ Jahveh shall be his inheritance”. The priests were 
not to cultivate the land ; theirs was the task of spreading abroad 
the glory of the Lord by means of promoting and scattering broad- 
cast the truths He had announced. But on this very account 
the community was bound to support them, in such fashion that 
they could pursue their pious avocations without being anxious or 
covetous of worldly possessions. We find, accordingly, that proper 
provision was made by law for the priesthood. The custom of con- 
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secrating the tenth of all annual profit in thankfulness to God, 
which was a tradition with the Canaanites and the Phoenicians, 
passed over to Israel. The tithes were, therefore, one of the 
sanctioned sources of revenue for the priesthood. They were col- 
lected by the inferior Levites, in kind or in money ; and a part was 
paid over by them in turn to the superior priests. Another item 
of revenue was the bringing of first-fruits, a custom which prevailed 
elsewhere as much as in Israel, and which rested on the idea that 
man can enjoy in happiness the bounties of the soil only when he 
has offered to the Lord the first shoots and fruits. In Exodus we 
have the command laid down, “ thou shalt not delay to offer the 
first of thy ripe fruits and of thy liquors ; the first born of thy sons 
shalt thou give unto me”. There were other perquisites to the 
priests, arising from consecrated gifts and from military plunder. 
The gains that might be made by the nation in warfare were to be 
divided amongst the warriors and the rest of the nation, but a 
certain portion was to go to the priesthood. Exceptional needs 
were met by exceptional donations and gifts from the nation. 
Such were the means of support ensured to the priesthood of Israel, 
to enable them to carry on their cherished work of infusing the 
teachings of the Lord into the members of the tribes and of lift- 
ing them up into the likeness of their Father in Heaven. 

Armed with these weapons, endowed with the spiritual tradi- 
tions of centuries, and befitted for their work by the strict require- 
ments of the law which weeded out the incompetent, the priesthood 
of Israel filled the whole nation with the spirit of Jahveh’s teach- 
ings, and upheld the life of the nation and the kingdom of Israel 
through the spiritual truths which constituted the firmest bond of 
national unity. Freed from the ordinary worries of life and the 
anxiety for subsistence, the ministers of Jahveh, his “ inheritance”, 
became the nurseries of holy literature, the models of just and righte- 
ous conduct for the nation. The privileged ministers of the Sanc- 
tuary did what the Church was to do in later times; — they trained to 
holiness the sinful children of Israel. Much has been said against 
the dependent position of the tribe of Levi ; but, even supposing 
for a moment that the priesthood in Israel had failed to answer the 
purposes for which it was instituted, it is not the regulations of the 
book of Leviticus and the institutions of the Mosaic dispensation 
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that would stand responsible for such failure. These institutions 
received their final vindication, when with the advent of Christianity 
they were revitalised by the founder of that faith,' J esus of Nazareth. 
Jesus was the high’priest of a new, and yet old, religion, annoint- 
ed at his consecration, like the Hebrew priests, free from blemishes, 
and, like them, holy, harmless and undefiled, who having offered 
sacrifice with his own blood had entered the heavenly presence 
bearing ever the cause of his people in his heart. However it may 
be, there can be no doubt that the annointed priests of Israel, proud 
of the consecrated position they occupied, were for a comparatively 
long time free from the degeneration which in history is found to 
follow the possession of power and influence, and faithfully perform- 
ed tlie task of bringing the children of Israel nearer the Lord than 
they could have been through their own unaided efforts. 

What light does this brief sketch of the priesthood of Israel 
throw on the present religious history of the Parsis ? In the first 
place it may be observed that there is a strong resemblance between 
the functions which the tribe of Levi and the Jewish priesthood 
performed for the^Israelites and the functions of the Parsi priests 
in the early history of the Iranian nation. As in Israel, the office 
of the priest amongst the Iranians was a sacred position : the priest 
was the sole interpreter of the commands of Mazda, the depositary 
of all learning, sacred and profane, before whom kings and nobles 
were to humble themselves. As in Israel, the priesthood was an 
hereditary office in Iran, confined by privileges of birth and succes- 
sion. All the members of the priestly tribe, the “Magi”, as they were 
called, were not undoubtedly practising priests, no more than all 
the Mobeds are to-day, no more than were all the members of 
the tribe of Levi among the Jews. But every priest was a “ Magus” 
as every Cohen was a Levite. They alone were the ministers of 
the cuUus, they alone could decide on questions of sacred law, they 
alone could offer sacrifices to the Gods, they alone could announce 
the future and explain its warnings. As the descendants of the 
house of Aaron alone could act as intermediaries between the mass 
of the Jews and their Creator, so in Iran the Magi alone could 
intercede for the people and interpret the wishes and commands 
of Mazda to His creatures. And as there was a period in the his- 
tory of Israel when the head of the tribe of the Levites ruled over 
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the nation and exercised full temporal sovereignty under the appel- 
lation of “ judge”, so in the history of the Mazdayasnians we are 
told of a time when the prophet Zarathushtra himself ruled over 
the people as head of the tribe of the Magi. The power and 
influence thus possessed by the Magi were used in the cause of 
righteousness, in furtherance of the spread of religious truths, for 
the dissemination of those eternal principles which Ahura Mazda 
had proclaimed through the mouth of Zarathushtra, amongst the 
followers of the religion as well as amongst the barbaric hoards of 
nomads that surrounded them. 

How is it, then, that in our own days, the descendants of 
the Magi should have lost their influence over the minds of 
their coreligionists, should have degenerated from the lofty type 
which the early priests of Iran exemplified in their lives and in 
their life-work? For the most part illiterate, ignorant of the 
philosophical significance of the doctrines and ritual of their reli- 
gion, inadequately equipped for the maintenance in their own 
persons and lives of a high standard of morals and piety, the 
Dasturs, as these modern spiritual leaders of the community are 
styled, no longer command that respect and willing obedience at 
the hands of the laity which is so spontaneously and invariably 
paid to an efficient priesthood. What are the causes which can 
account for this lamentable decline of corporate efficiency and 
prestige ? 

We do not pretend, on this occasion, to examine the ques- 
tion in detail. The cursory glance which we just directed to the 
institution of the priesthood amongst the Jews may help us to 
one conclusion amongst others. If the priesthood is to fulfil its 
lofty task of guiding the nation in its spiritual interests, and 
if the Parsi priests are to hold the position of divinely appoint- 
ed instruments for the working out and spreading God’s king- 
dom on earth, it is absolutely -necessary that their physical needs 
should be provided for, and that they should have no occasion 
to think about the question of maintaining themselves or of 
acquiring the ordinary comforts of life. These should be already 
provided for them by the nation ere they enter upon their holy 
mission ; and the course of that mission should not be interrupt- 
ed by keeping them dependent for the ordinary means of living 
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and for the comforts of life on the caprice of individuals. As the 
satisfaction of the ordinary wants of life is an essential preliminary 
to the leading of a good life, such satisfaction must be necessarily 
presupposed for the priesthood. This presupposition is in other 
words only the provision made by the nation by way of law or 
custom for the maintenance of the clergy. Such provision was 
amply made amongst the Israelites as we have already seen ; and 
it was largely responsible for the efficiency of the tribe of Levi and 
for the success with which it performed its spiritual offices. 

On the other hand, when owing to adventitious circumstances, 
a priesthood has been deprived of an assured livelihood, or has been 
miserably underpaid when its standard of comfort may have risen, 
as amongst the Parsis in our own days, it can never retain its 
influence and can never adequately fulfil the sacred functions 
assigned to it. In a t'me of culture and progress the crude cus- 
toms of tithes and first-fruits cannot prevail without creating dis- 
satisfaction: but the tithes and firstrfruits of early Israel have been 
transformed in our days amongst Christian nations into Church 
benefices and incumbencies which assure the certainy of a livelihood 
to their holders. The assurance of the comforts of life to the 
ministers of the Christian Churches, by the provision of fixed 
incomes, may be said to be one of the causes that have kept up the 
prestige and usefulness of the corporation. So long as the priest- 
hood amongst the Parsis is not assured of the ordinary comforts o' 
life by a similar provision, so long there can be no hope of better- 
ment. If the priesthood is to regain its old vitality, the Parsis 
must see their way towards providing a large endowment for the 
support of priests, which would obviate the necessity of their seek- 
ing for their livelihood and free them from all anxiety and thought 
on that score. Is it not surprising that whilst there should be 
amongst us so many institutions and so many funds for providing 
physical necessities to the destitute, medical aid to the ailing, and 

cheap lodgings to the poor, no thought should have been given to 

of the race, that no institutions 
should exist for the education and adequate intellectual equipment 
of the religious guides of the nation, that there should be no endow- 

exlstencr?'^^ the means of keeping up their physical 
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There is another observation that a careful student of the early 
history of the priesthood in Israel might at once suggest : it is 
necessary that an efficient priesthood must consist of men chosen 
for their learning as well as for their moral and social status. That 
the priesthood amongst the modern Parsis consists of men whose 
qualifications have not been subjected to a rigorous test or exam.i- 
nation is a statement too obviously true to be called into question. 
Just as from amongst the Levites only a few who were qualified for 
the task were chosen to act as regular priests, so from the priest 
class of the Parsis, only those who show themselves fit for the work 
should be chosen to officiate. The prohibition against the lame 
and the blind, the physical and the moral weakling, which prevail- 
ed in the Israelitish institutions, might not inaptly be introduced 
amongst the Parsis by a consensus of public opinion. The intel- 
lectual qualifications required amongst the ministers of the Anglican 
Church might, in the case of the Farsi ministers of the Lord, be 
combined with their hereditary organisation. Against a here- 
ditary priesthood as such there is nothing to urge : on the 
other hand, it has frequently happened, as in the history 
of Israel, that a hereditary priesthood has kept up the life 
and vigour of the nation, through its reverence for ancient family 
traditions and its desire of emulating its ancestors in depth of wis- 
dom and deeds of piety. But at the same time the spiritual guides 
of a nation should be men who, by an exemplary life of chastity 
and moral purity and by their erudition and learning in the Scrip- 
tures and Commentaries, have rendered themselves fit to be the 
annointed and consecrated servants of the Lord. And if the tradi- 
tions of the past have handed down a hereditary priesthood, proud 
of its ancient prestige, a few such laws, as were known to Israel of 
old, strictly enforced by the elders of the body corporate, would be 
quite enough to ensure the efficiency and keep up the prestige of 
the ministers of God. 

History is not without its lessons for mankind, and happy are 
the individuals and the nations who listen to and obey its warning 
in time ! 


Pestonji Abdbshir Wadia. 



A REVISED LIST OF THE KAIANIAN KINGS. 

Kai KobA,d, the founder of the KaiS,nian dynasty of ancient 
Irdn, had only one son, says the Pahlavi Bhndahishn ; whilst 
Firdusi gives a list of four princes as the royal sons of Kai Kobld. 
The Shfth Niimeh says, that of these Kai KA.us was the eldest, and 
that he reigned supreme in Irlin for such a long period as 120 years. 
But, according to the Bundahishn, K^us was the Crown Prince of 
Kai Kob&d. In this, the Pahlavi work has the strong support of 
the Avesta. In the Farvardin Yasht we find many prominent 
names - names of kings, princes, heroes, righteous men and women 
of all the then known cou itries, both Aryan and non- Aryan, Zoro- 
astrian and non-Zoroastrian,— each one mentioned in succession 
with words of praise for their meritorious deeds of great renown. In 
this list, after mentioning the Peshd^dians, the writer of the Yasht 
eulogises the Farohars of Kai Kobdd and a number of other Kai- 
S.nians who are his immediate successors to the throne, or descend- 
ants, down to the great Kavi Husravangh, otherwise known as Kai 
Khosru. These royal names, however, could not have been re- 
counted and praised without good cause and reason. Had they 
been names of ordinary princes, no doubt, the Yasht would have 
been silent about them. But along with the well-known names of 
KobM, K^us and Khosru, there are certain others which, though 
equally remembered and eulogised, are less known to us, because the 
Shah NSmeh is almost silent about them. The following is a com- 
plete list of the names as mentioned in the Avesta and the Pahlavi 
Bhndahishn : — 

Names found in the Avesta. Names found in the Bundahishn]^ 


1. 

Kavi Kavata. 

Kai Kavat. 

2. 

„ Aipi-Vanghu. 

,, Apiv^h. 

3. 

,, Usadhan. 

,, Arsh. 

4. 

,, Arshan. 

,, Vyarsh. 

5. 

,, Byarshan. 

,, Pisln. 

6. 

„ Pisanangh. 

, , K.aus. 

7. 

,, Syavarshan. 

„ Siyavakhsh. 

8. 

„ Husravangh. 

,, Khhsrdb. 
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The Farohars of all these eight personages are placed on the 
same level and almost in juxtaposition in the Avesta. The epithet 
of Kavi is equally applied to them all without ;.any distinction. 
This must lead us to the conclusion that these personages, to whom 
one identical epithet is applied, were of equal rank and dignity. If 
Kavi was the epithet of kings, every one of the above list must have 
enjoyed the kingship. The Avestic, Pahlavi and Mohammadan 
authorities are all unanimous in saying that KobAd, Kftus and 
Khosru were great kings, and had kingly glory (kharena) about 
them ; and we must safely infer that the remaining personages in 
the above list were also rulers of Iran as so many Kai&nian mo- 
narohs. What if the Sh&h Nfi,meh is silent regarding the rule of 
the intermediate monarchs named second, third, fourth, fifth and 
seventh in the above Pahlavi list? The Bfindahishu does give 
them the kingly title of Kai, and the Avesta that of Kavi. I am 
induced to conclude from this that the intervening names are names 
not of mere princes or sons of kings, but of kings themselves. 

Another passage in the Avesta supports us in our inference. 
In the Zamyid Yasht there is an interesting account of the kingly 
glory vouchsafed to the Iranian monarchs. This glory Zohftk and 
Afrftsi&b tried in vain to usurp. It appears, however, that this 
divine glory was meant to be the heirloom of a number of Kai&nians 
only, whose names are given in sections 71 and 72 of this Yasht. 
These are the self-same personages whose names I have mentioned 
in the above list. Here we are expressly told that from Kobad 
to Khosru, each one of the princes was fortunate enough to possess 
the heavenly glory of kingly sway and authority. We are given 
to understand that all personages were equally renowned, bold, 
healthy, glorious, happy and venturous. Now Aipi-Vanghu and 
his three younger sons could not have been so praised and eulogised 
in the Avesta, had they been only sons of kings and nothing more. 
But, as a matter of fact, we find them all placed on a footing of 
equality wiih Kob&d, K&us and Khosru, whose kingship is ad- 
mitted by all authorities. Hence it appears that the complete list 
of the Kaiftnian kings from Kob&d to Khosru was really a long one, 
but that Firdusi was not acquainted with it in its entirety. 

The great poet-historian is also inaccurate as to the real 
family -name of some of the kings whom he unwittingly includes in 
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the Kai&nian dyhasty, Kavi Vishtftspa, the great bulwark of the 
Eoroastrian religion, the Prophet’s patron-prince, is mentioned as 
the last Kai^nian king in the Avesta. 'I'he Avesta texts are silent 
as to the succeeding Kings or Princes or Royal Houses of Iran. 
Spento-d&ta (Firdusi’s Isfendy^r) is not mentioned there as a Kavi 
or as one of those fortunate personages who had received the 
heavenly glory, for the very reason that he having passed aWay in 
his father’s lifetime, was not fortunate enough to rule in Iran. 
Similarly, if the sons and grandsons of Kai KobM had not reigned, 
they, too, would have been left out from the list of the Kavis given 
in the Zamyad Yasht. Instead of giving the names of Aipi Vanghu 
and his three sons and the name of Sydvarsh as the kings who 
possessed the kingly glory and ruled in Iran for numbers of years, 
Firdusi not only makes KobM and Kdus reign for incredible 
period, but adds a number of kings of quite a different dynasty as 
successors of Vishtaspa. And this was the Achsemenian dynasty, 
whose kinofs were neither Kavis, nor descendants of Kavis. Tbe 
conclusion to which I have arrived serves to account for the long 
spaces of years which Firdusi assigns to the reigns of Kob&d and 
l^us, periods Which are not quite capable of credit. 

Below I give in genealogical order the revised list of the 
Kaidruian kings, as it suggests itself to me from the Avesta and 
Pahlavi accounts : — 

(l) Kai Kob&d 


(2) Kai Apiveh. 


1 1 
(S) Kai K&us (4) Kai Arsh 
1 

1 1 
(5) Kai Pis&n (6) Kai Vyarsh. 
1 

1 

(7) Eai Slftvakhsh 

1 

1 

[Manus] 

j 

1 

(8) Kai Kltosru 

1 

[Ausftv] 

1 


I 

(6) Kai Lohriap 

1 


1 

(10) Kai Gushtfisp. 

PaLawi B. 




JAMSHID, MAN J AND NOAH- 

This paper is intended to point out certain similarities which 
exist in the description of Jamshid found in Fargard II. of the 
VendidS.d with that of Manu detailed in the Vedas, and of Noah 
in the Genesis. Westergaard, Darmesteter and other savants divide 
the second Fargard of the VendidM into two parts; the first part 
dealing with the expansion of the earth by Jamshid and the second 
with the construction of the vara. The following is a summary of 
the contents of the Fargard : — 

Ahura Mazda asked Jamshid to propagate His religion, but 
Jamshid declined to undertake the prophetic function, pleading his 
inability to do so. Thereupon Ahura Mazda tells him to expand 
and fertilize the earth. Jamshid agrees to do this by removing all 
kinds of disease and death from it. He receives the golden seal 
and the sword as his insignia of royalty and expands the land by a 
third three times over to meet the wants of the increasing multi- 
tudes of the population. Ahura Mazda then forewarns Jamshid of 
^he approach of a strong winter which would destroy all life on 
earth. Jamshid is ordered to construct a vara (i.e., a subterranean 
dwelling) and there to collect the best specimens of the human spe- 
cies and of all the animal and vegetable creation such as were free 
from all evil. Jamshid constructs this vara and men live there, the 
happiest of all creatures. 

I shall now narrate a short history of Manu. Regarding him 
the ‘‘Century Cyclopaedia of Names’’ * gives the following note: — 
“Manu, in Sanskrit, MAN, man^ collectively, “mankind”; the 
Demiurge ; one of a class of fourteen demiurgic beings each of whom 
presides over a manvantara internal, or period of a Manu. The 
first in order of these is called Svvayambhu, the self-existent, iden- 
tified with Brahma, who divided himself into two persons, male 
and female, whence was produced Viraj and from him the first 
Manu. This Manu Swayambhuva is a sort of secondary creator. 


1 Pa^e 661. 
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He produced ten PrajSpatis, lords of creatures, and these again, 
seven other Manus. Of those the seventh Manu Vaivasvata, the 
sun-born, is the Manu of the present period and is regarded as the 
progenitor of the present race of beings. He has been compared 
to Noah from various legends of his preservation from a deluge by 
Vishnu or by Brahma in the form of a fish. To Manu Vaivasvata 
are ascribed^ the so-called laws of Manu and a work 'on the Vedio 
ritual. 

Jahshid and Manu. 

1 . Manu was the first law-giver according to the Hindus. 
Jamshid has also been regarded as a law-giver, one of the legends 
attributing to him the inauguration of the practice of wearing the 
Sudra and Kusti. The “ Historians’ History of the World”, 
speaking of the Code of Manu, says, “The great religious books 
bore the name of the Vedas and these at a relatively late stage of 
national evolution — lyet perhaps as early as 800 or 900 B, C. — were 
gathered into a document which came to be known as Manu’s Code, 
Manu being a name which signified ethnologically the first man, 
and the Code being, of course, the supposed Divine Revelation de- 
livered to that first man. This Code in its various departments is 
the chief source on which historians must draw in interpreting the 
early history of India. At the time when this code was written^ 
society in India had already reached a relatively high grade of 
civilization, in particular the priests had fixed their firm hold upon 
the national life, and that strange system of castes which is so typi- 
cal a feature of Indian life had become firmly established.” ' 

2. Manu divided the Aryans into four classes: Brahmins or 
priests, Kshatryas or kings, Vaishyas or husbandmen, and Sudriws 
or servants. Firdusi states in the Sh&h-Nameh that Jamshid 
divided the Aryans into four classes, namely, Athom&ns or priests, 
Rathaeshtdrs or warriors, Vdstryoshfin or husbandmen, and Huto- 
khshan or artisans. On this point the “Historians’ History of the 
World” says, “The first feature that strikes us in the society des- 
cribed by Manu is the division into four classes or castes : the 
sacerdotal, the military, the industrial and the servile. In th ese 
we are struck with the prodigious elevation and sanctity of the 
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Brahmins and the studied degradation of the lowest class. The 
three first classes, though by no means equal, are yet admitted into 
one pale. They can partake in certain sacred rites to which parti- 
cular importance is attached throughout the Code. The fourth 
class and the outcastes are no further considered than as they con- 
tribute to the advantage of the superior castes.” * 

3. The name of Manu’s father was Vivasvat, that of Jam- 
shid’s father was Vivanghan. 

4. The Persians have known Jamshid as a king; and Manu 
also passes for one in Hindu tradition. 

5. Both Jamshid and Manu are said to have rendered distin- 
guished services to mankind at large. The M&tsop&khy&n states 
that, when once upon a time Manu was standing at the shore of the 
Virini, Brahma came to him in the form of a small fish and asked 
him to take it away to a place and bring it up. Manu is said to 
have placed it in a water-pot, then into a river, and finally into a 
sea for that purpose. The second Fargard of the Vendidfi,d narrates 
how at the command of Ahura Mazda Jamshid expanded the earth 
on three occasions to meet the growing wants of the increasing 
population. 

6. Ahura Mazda is said to have forewarned Jamshid of the 
approach of a dire winter ; Brahma, in the form of the little fish, is 
said to have likewise forewarned Manu of the approach of a flood, 
destined to destroy everything on earth. 

7. Ahura Mazda recommended the building of a vara to Jam- 
shid ; Brahma desired Manu to build a ship. 

8. Ahura Mazda willed that Jamshid should carry into the 
vara the best of men, cattle and eatables ; Manu was told by Brahma 
to carry into the ship the best of men, cattle and eatables. 

Jamshid ahd Noah. 

We shall now note the points of similarity which are to be 
found in the description of Jamshid as detailed in the second Fargard 
of the VendidM and that of Noah as we find it in the first Book of 
Moses. (Chapters VI. — VIII.) Prof. Spiegel has observed that 
several subjects treated in the Genesis have been borrowed from the 

Avesta. The following correspondences are very significant : — 

____ _____ 
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1. Jamshid liv«d for 1000 years ; Noah lived ftw M6 yean. 

2. Noah eultivated the earth ; and so did Jaa mhid . 

3. Noah was informed by God of the coming of a flood, and 
was advised to build an ark ; Jamshid had the advice of Ahura 
Mazda to build a vara. 

4. Jamshid was told to place windows and doors in the houses 
he built in the vara, for the proper ingress of air and light; and 
God said unto Noah, “ Make thee an ark of gophw wood; rooms 
shalt thou make in the ark, and shalt pitch it within and without 

with pitch A window shalt thou make to the ark, and in a 

cubit shalt thou finish it above ; and the door of the ark shalt 
thou set in the side thereof ; with lower, second, and third stories 
shalt thou make it”.* 

5. Jamshid was advised to take with him in his vara the best 
of men, cattle and eatables, and God said unto Noah, “But with 
•thee will I establish my covenant ; and Jthou shalt come unto the 
ark, thou, and thy sons, and thy wife, and thy sons’ wives with thee, 
and of every living thing of all flesh, two of every sort shalt thou 

bring into the ark, of fowls after their kind, of every 

creeping thing of the earth after his kind, ... and take thou unto 
thee of all food that is eaten, and thou shalt gather it to thee ; and 
it shall be food for thee, and for them.” * 

6. Jamshid built according to the Bfindahishna, a fire-temple 
called Adar Fr6bag. “And the fire Fr6bag was established by 
Jamshid at the appointed place, (ddd-gds) on the Gadman-h6mand 
mountain in Khvarizem.*— Noah built an altar unto the Lord and 
took of every clean fowl and offered burnt offerings on the altar. 
“ And God spake unto Noah saying, ‘Go forth of the ark, ... bring 
forth with thee, of all flesh, both of fowl, and of cattle, and of every 

creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth’ and Noah builded 

an altar unto the Lord; and took of every clean be^t, and of every 
clean fowl, and offered burnt offerings on the altar.” ‘ 

I have here shown the similarities that exist in the stories 
narrated in various accounts of Manu and Noah with those of Jam- 
shid as we find him portrayed in the Avesta and elsewhera. It m 


i .. **, CU»p. VI., 14, 16. 

• BAsStt buhn, Ch»|>. XVII., a 
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extremely probable that the narratives of Manu and Noah were 
borrowed from the accounts of Jamshid in the Avesta. Jamshid 
who is called Yima in the Avesta and Yama in the Vedas, was, 
according to the Sh&h-Nfimsh, the third king of Persia after 
Hoshang, the founder of the Peshd&dian dynasty. The epithets 
of KhskaitM And JtvSHthwa which mean “fair” and “ of good flock ” 
respectively, are applied to him. He is so called because he was 
handsome in appearance and because he was an exemplary “pastor.” 
According to the Avesta, he reigned for 1000 years. According 
to the BOndahishn*, for -716 years and 6 months, 'out of which 
he spent 100 years in exile. The Zamy&d Yasht says that the 
Khbreh, i. e., the halo of divine glory, was vouchsafed to him, but 
that it dropped from him, immediately he uttered a falsehood. 

A. K, Vesavbvala. 

• Chap. XXXIV., 4. 



THE TOWER OF BABEL. 

SOME VERSIONS AS TO THE MOTIVES WHICH 
LED TO ITS ERECTION. 


The Asiatic family of Shem, the son of Noah, long after the 
waters of the Deluge had subsided, found their way to the plains 
of Mesopotamia — “ the country — between - the - rivers ” — as the 
Greeks called it. Here they began building a tower “whose top 
may reach unto heaven”*. According to Eusebius, the work of 
constructing this tower which commenced 2226 B.C., continued for 
forty years, and did not end till the reign of Nebuchadnazar. 
According to another account, the tower was never completed, as 
the attempt to build it is said to have been frustrated by the con- 
fusion of the tongues. Notwithstanding the incomplete state into 
which it was left, it was considered a huge tower. About 1700 years 
after its erection, Herodotus is reported to have seen it at Babylon. 
The one that Herodotus saw was a structure consisting of eight 
towers, raised one above another, each 75 feet high, the total 
height amounting to about 600 feet.* This computation of Hero- 
dotus of the height of the structure agrees with that of Strabo who 
puts it down at 606 feet. But whether what Herodotus saw, was 
the famed Tower of Babel or not, it is impossible to ascertain. 
Writers and travellers, both ancient and modern, do not seem to 
agree even as regards the approximate height of the tower, barring 
only Herodotus and Strabo whose figures are almost the same. 
According to some orientalists, the Tower was twelve miles in 
height, while St. Jerome, on the authority of eye-witnesses who had 
examined the ruins of a tower at Babylon, asserts it to be four miles 
high. We shall now attempt briefly to bring under review a few 
versions as to the motives which led to the construction of the 
Tower. 


» XI. 4. 
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Th® first version, then, is to be found in the Bible. “And they 
said, go to, let us build us a oity and a tower, whose top may reach 
unto heaven; and let us make us a name, lest we be scattered abroad 
upon the face of the whole earth.'’* In this Biblical allusion, “and 
let us make us a name” etc., we clearly perceive the desire of poli- 
tical centralisation, coupled with the vain hope of leaving to post- 
erity a conspicuous monument of the greatness and perseverance 
which characterised the race. 

Another version attributes the building of this Tower to the 
people’s desire to take a measurement of the distance of the sky from 
the earth by raising lofty spires one over another. Thus they 
sought to fathom the heavens and to become acquainted with “what 
the secret cause betrays and who directs the whole”*. This motive 
has been characterised as sheer human presumption which met with 
its adequate punishment. The language of the builders was con- 
founded, and hence the failure to complete the scheme of building a 
tower “whose top may reach unto heaven.” 

The Koran attributes the building of the Tower to the Chfi.!- 
dsean Emperor Nimrod. Abraham, the Jew, broke the images and 
idols of the Ch^ldaeans while they were abroad in the fields celebra- 
ting a great festival ; for, as he said, “Verily, both ye and your 
fathers have been in a manifest error,”* and “by God, I will surely 
devise a plot against your idols”*. The people burned with rage at 
the destruction of their gods that spake not, and, according to what 
commentators have related, Abraham was thrust into the midst of 
a fire specially kindled at Nimrod’s command to bring about his 
end. But Abraham emerged from the burning pile as safe and 
sound as when he was thrown into it, the fire having consumed only 
the cords with which he was bound. This miraculous deliverance 
from the fire exasperated the emperor more than ever. He put the 
infidel into confinement for a period of no less than ten years. There, 
too, did divine aid descend upon Abraham’s devoted head. Nim- 
rod, seeing with no little exasperation the miraculous deliverance of 
his enemy from the various persecutions which the latter was sub- 
jected to by the religious intolerance of his oppressors, caused a 
tower to be built whereby he may be enabled to ascend up to heaven 


> AtkioMn’t Sh&h-Nftmeh (I’^SS), p. 118. 
• Son», Ok. p. 8M. 
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to 866 with his own eyes the God of Abraham who had so often 
rescued him from his manifold troubles.’ But, says the Koran, the 
Tower was overthrown by winds and earthquakes. 

A different version* of this story is given in another part of the 
Koran. It is stated that the Tower was built by Nimrod at Babel 
with the object of ascending to heaven for the purpose of waging a 
war with its inmates. This attempt was frustrated. Persisting, 
however, in his design, the Ch^Idaean Emperor directed himself to 
be carried to the heavens in a chest borne by four monstrous birds. 
But this effort brought him to grief. The strength of the birds 
ailed them on the way and Nimrod dropped down on a mountain 
from a gigantic height* . 

Josephus*, the Jewish historian, says that the Tower was 
built with the object of affording a refuge and shelter to the people 
against another flood, fhould such a contingency ever arise again. 
The men of the time burned with resentment for the destruction of 
their fathers in the Deluge, and the Tower of Babel was an act di^ 
rected for taking vengeance for that grievous wrong. Wide and 
level as were the plains of Babylon, devoid of all natural barriers, the 
inhabitants sought to build up a tower which should prevent their 
being scattered over the earth, and which should be able to hold them 
together m the event of an emergency like the one that had destroy- 
ed their predecessors some two thousand years after the creation. 

however, who aver that in the structure 
of this Tower thereis nothing more than a plausible attempt to 
account for the diversity of langaagas as also for the dispersion of 
mankind on the different parts of the globe. Heeren accounts for 
the story relating to this Tower in the following words; “There is 
perhajw, nowhere else to be found a narrative as venerable for ite 
WA ia”* ^ important in the history of civilization, in which 

we have at once preserved the traces of primeval international com- 

of secure 


Kuui iS£rrsr.,i^r”“ ^ 

AntigaitiM ", 1 . 4. .« Nattow ", Vol. IL, p. 204, 
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Another plausible motive which may have led to the oonstnuh 
tion of this Tower is alleged to be the defenceless position in which 
Babylon was naturally situated. Living in a plain country, on a 
low level of ground, without the variety of hills or mountains to 
charm them in times of peace and to protect them in times of war, 
the condition of the Babylonians was often very insecure when they 
had to withstand the attacks of a foreign enemy. As it was natu- 
rally situated, the city of Babylon could afford its inhabitants no 
opportunity of reconnoitering, as from an elevated spot, the posi- 
tion of an advancing enemy — a situation which greatly handicapped 
them in their preparations for defence or attack. In order, there- 
fore, to remedy this evil, the Babylonians are credited with having 
conceived the idea of erecting a lofty tower which might enable 
them to hold themselves in readiness against every hostile move- 
ment. This famed Tower of Babel, according to Buckley,’ served, 
in the absence of natural barriers, as a faithful sentinel keeping a 
constant and vigilant eye over the wide expanse that stretched out 
all around it, and intimating the approach of the invading army 
before the inhabitants could be taken by surprise. 

A further motive is suggested to us as having probably ac- 
tuated the inhabitants tv construct the Tower. We are told 
that it was their religious feeling and their scrupulous desire to 
observe all divine rites that led the Babylonians to undertake 
the raising of the mighty structure. The tendency of early man- 
kind to worship the heavenly bodies from quiet altitudes is mani- 
fested and proved by tbe testimony of such pagan writers as Cicero 
and others. And the suggestion is made that the motive of the 
Babylonians in putting up this gigantic structure was none else 
than their desire to perform their adorations of the gods away from 
the tumultuous atmosphere of their low-lying land. Dean Graves 
maintains that the Tower was built not with the object of making 
its top reach the highest Heaven in attestation of the power and 
grandeur of its builders, but with the specific object in view that 
"its top should be sacred to the heavens, the common temple of 
worship and centre of their idolatrous union”. Thus a divine con- 
ception is said to have been fondly associated with the construction 


> Buokley: ^ Aaoi^nt Cities of the World% p. 18. 
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of ike Tower. What hilla aod mouBtains were to tho pM^le of 
other ooantriea for the purposes of devotioBi the hunoos Tower of 
Babel wM^to the inhabitante of Babylon. It was their oommoB 
temple of worship and devotion — the centre of their idolatrone 
union where they oould meet together in a congregation, and olBfer 
up their prayers and sacrifices. For, like other peoples, they fer- 
vently believed that the nearer to the sky or the heavens their 
temple was situated, the more devout would be their adoration of 
God. They, therefore, piled spire on spire, in order to be as near 
the Almighty as they could possibly be; — but with what result? 
Their action was construed as presumptuous, and before their 
grand movement could be completed, before the fruit of their patient 
toil and perseverance could be reaped, we have it that their langua- 
ges grew as manifold almost as their numbers ! They felt as if 
they were difierent peoples without the ties of race and kinship 
which they could no longer recognise and explain to each other ; 
and perforce, they had to disperse in difierent directions in quest 
of “fresh homes and pastures new”. 

RUSTAMJI NASARVANJI MUNSHI. 



EARLY EUROPEAN TRAVELLERS IN PERSIA. 

It is somewhat mortifying to a Briton to find that the best of 
the old books on Persia was written by a Frenchman. Sir John 
Chardin — clarum et venerahile nomen^ as Lord Curzon styles 
him — produced in the seventeenth century what is still, perhaps, 
the fullest account of Persia and its people. The only consolation 
an Englishman can give himself is that though Chardin was a 
Frenchman, and wrote in French, he found an asylum in England 
for more than thirty years, when driven out of his own country by 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. In recent times Lord Cur- 
zon has written an excellent book on Persia, full of information, 
and showing a painstaking research which one hardly expects to 
find in the work of a politician and newspaper correspondent. But 
Lord Curzon seems to have overlooked the remark of Bacon that 
“ He that travelleth into a country, before he hath some entrance 
into] the language, goethto school and not to travel In respect 
of this kind of knowledge his Lordship's predecessors, Pietro Della 
Vall6, OleariuB and Chardin, had a great advantage over him. 
Della Vall^, perhaps, was the most thoroughly equipped of them 
all, for he not only knew the language, but he also married an East- 
ern lady, a daughter of Bagdad, Madam Mdani by name. She 
was a Christian, and her mother was an Armenian, and though 
brought up in Bagdad she was born at Mardin in Mesopotamia, a 
place according to Reclus, famous for the beauty of its women. She 
accompanied her husband on his travels, and was a fit helpmate 
for him. Olearius and Chardin came nearly half a century after 
Della Vall^, and were probably greater students than he was, for 
they not only could converse in Persian, but they also read Persian 
books. Though, however, the three foreigners we have named, 
and also Thevenot and Tavernier are our best authorities for the 
Persia of the seventeenth century, there was an Englishman who 
visited the country many years before them, and who has left a short 
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aooottnt of his travels dated 1564. This was 

Anthont Jinkinson 

a servant of the Kussia Merchants Adventurers of London He 
sailed down the Volga, and in November 1561 appeared at Casbin 
(Qazvln) before Shah Tahmfisp. Before entering Persia proper he 
halted at Sohamakhi,* on the west of the Caspian, which was the 
capital of Shirwfin, though now in Russian territory, and west of 
Baku. There he saw, he says, not far from the castle, “ a nunnery 
of sumptuous building wherein was buried a king’s daughter named 
Amaleoka* Channa who slew herself with a knife for that her father, 
would have forced her — she professing chastity — to have married 
with a king of Tartary, upon which occasion the maidens of the 
country do resort there every year to lament her death.” Evident- 
ly Jenkinson had in his thoughts the Bible verse, “ It was a cus- 
tom in Israel that the daughters of Israel went yearly to lament 
the daughter of Jephthah the Gileadite four days in the year”. It 
appears from Olearius, (p. 224 of the English translation) that 
another English traveller, John Cartwright* speaks of the country 
maidens visiting the tomb. But Olearius, who was at Schamakhi 
in 1637, and spent three months there, and saw the vault and the 
sepulchre of the princess, says that at the time of his visit the cus- 
tom had become obsolete. 

Jenkinson arrived at Casbin at an unlucky time*. Tahm&sp was 
no longer the active prince who had defeated the Uzbegs in 1528, 
or the generous - minded man who had sheltered Hum&yhn. He 

^ The old Schamakhi was on the Caspian. Fhe modern town of that name is seteral 
miles S. W. of the old site. 

* Qo. Umailah Khanim from maluh **The beautiful ladj.” 

s Cartwright^s Travels were published in the first volnme of the Harleian Collection 
of Voyages, 1745, nnder the title of *‘The Preacher's Travels.'* Cartwright is described as 
formerly a student of Magdalen College. His dedication is dated October 1611, and he 
seems to have been in Persia about 1605 and the beginning of James 1 ’s reign. He was 
accompanied as far as Kashan by John Mtidenall. There they parted company, Mildenali 
going on to Lahore, and Cartwright proceeding to Ispahan. Cartwright mentions the Nun- 
nery, and Amaliea Canna, but his words are copied from Jenkiuson, and it is a little doubt- 
ful If he is au independant authority. Ibbfis L was reigning at the time of hii journey, and he 
has a good deal to say about the two Shirleys. In speaking of Tabriz he says it was called 
by the people of the country the Sikas Jinnat, or ^*The eight Paradises.** He hat a minute 
description of Shah Abbfis's person. 

* Before being admitted to the Court Jenkinson had put on sandab which he call# 
Baamaekea, i the Turkish bashmaq. 
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had become a bigot, and he was also in great dread of the Turks 
with whom he had lately made a peace. It would seem, too, that he 
had been base enough to put to death kis guest Bayfizid, the 
son of Sultan Solyman, in order to conciliate the latter. The visit 
of Jenkinson was therefore very unwelcome to him for he was i^aid 
it would embroil him with the Turk. So though Jenkinson 
brought with him a letter from Queen Elizabeth, Tahmfisp paid no 
regard to it, and rudely said that he had no need to have friend- 
ship with unbelievers. “ So he willed me to depart, and I being 
glad thereof did reverence, and went my way with many of his 
gentlemen, and after me followed a man with a basanet (small 
basin) of sand, sifting all the way that had gone within the said 
Palace even from the Sophy’s sight unto the court gate.” ' Jenkin- 
son remained at Casbin till March 1562, but had no other interview 
with the Shah, though the latter so far relented as to send him a 
rich garment of cloth of gold. He also did not adopt the advice 
of his counsellors, which was to deliver up Jenkinson to the Turk. 

The next traveller to be noticed is 

Pietro Della Valle. 

He travelled in Persia in the second decade of the seventeenth 
century. He is a picturesque writer, and his travels have been 
much praised. But probably the most interesting part of them is 
his account of Goa and other places in India. At that time J ahfi,n- 
gir was reigning, and Della Vall^ speaks of his queen by her first 
title of Nur Mahfi.1. She had not yet been styled Nur Jahftn. He 
says that Jahangir did not absolutely blind his son Khusrau. He 
only caused his eyes to be sewed up for a time and did not “excae- 
oate ” him. 

The next traveller is 

Jean Baptists Tavernier. 

He was a jeweller, and was, it is said, but imperfectly educat- 

1 Jeakinson says it was the Zieties (?) aad the holy men who prejudiced the Shah 
against him. Possibly the Zieties are the Tratzaku of Olearius (p. 236) who smote their 
weasts to express their sorrow for the death of Husain. The editor of the Hakluyt Socie* 
y*i edition of Jenkinson thiaks that the word may ba T&jlk, but this seems unlikely. There 
I a Shia Sect called Zaidia and it seems most probable that this is the word intended by 
enkinson. Zaid or Zeii was the grandson of Husain, the son of Au, and his sect was a an* 
sifoasone. 
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He, too, like Chardin, had to quit France on account of hia 
being a Protestant, and settled at Aubonne on the Lake of Geneva, 
where he built a tower after the model of one he had seen at 
Erivan. He was the most determined traveller of them all for he 
made six journeys into Persia and eventually when he was an old 
and worn out man he went off to Russia and died' at Smolensk in 
or about 1689. He himself tells us that at the age of 22 he had 
seen the finest parts of Europe, France, England, the Netherlands, 
Germany, Switzerland, Poland, Hungary, and Italy. His first 
journey was to England, when James VI (James I.) was then 
reigning. He served at the defence of Mantua against the Im- 
perialists, and in a sortie, his life was only saved by the goodness 
of his cuirass, he having been struck twice with bullets which 
dented his armour. Near Glogau in Silesia he met in with the 
Colonel Butler* whc afterwards took part in the assassination of 
Wallenstein in 1634. Tavernier speaks of having received much 
kindness from Butler and from his wife “ who loved the French". 
It was in the end of 1630 that his travels to the East commenced 
by his journeying to Constantinople and thence to Ispahan. His 
second journey was in 1638. He went by Alexandretta (in Syria) 
and Asia Minor, and he mentions that on his way to Aleppo he saw 
the monastery of St. Simon Stylites, and the portion of his pillar 
that was still standing. This is a fact that must interest all read- 
ers of Gibbon and Tennyson. On his way to Ispahan Tavernier 
passed the singular rock of Yezdecast which has been an object of 
wonder to all who have seen it, from Tavernier and Chardin down 
to Lord Curzon and Mr. Crawshay- Williams. At that time it was 
famous for producing the best bread in Persia. Tavernier’s third 
journey began in 1643. On this occasion he went by Mesopotamia 
and passed Mardin which he notes as having been the birth-place 
of Signora M&ani Giorida, thefirst wife of Pietro Della Vall^. Della 
Valle’s second wife was also an Eastern lady being a Georgian. At 
Cottsasar (Kotah Hisar ? ) he saw a Bible in the Chaldaic language, 
written on vellum, and with the capital letters in blue and gold. 

1 llie portion of T«remier *0 Travels which relates to India has been translated hj 
Valentine Ball He has given a life of Tra vernier founded partly on a monograph by Fro- 
feesor Joret 

* Ikveniler and SehiQer call him a Scotdhman, bat he really was an Irishman, 
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He was told by a Nestorian priest that it was 937 years old. 

In his fourth voyage Tavernier entered Persia by sea, sailing 
down the Persian Gulf from the mouth of the Euphrates to Ormuz. 
Both Lord Curzon and Mr. Crawshay-Williams make merry over 
Moore’s “ Kishma’s amber vines and the latter says, “ It is an 
island as desolate as the Sahara, and one which by no conceivable 
process could ever bo, or have been, transformed by man into any- 
thing else.” But is the cocksure and glib young traveller so right, 
and the poet so wrong ? A modern Gazetteer says that the nor- 
thern part of the island contains tracts of black loam on which 
grapes are raised in sufficient quantities for the consumption of the 
inhabitants (5000 in number), and Tavernier says that it surpasses 
in fertility all the islands of the East, and grows much wheat and 
barley. Indeed, Lord Curzon gives up his case about the “tree- 
less sterility” of Kishm (Vide Vol. I. p. 5, note) when he tells us 
later on, (Vol. II. p. 410) that the island produces grapes etc., and 
has large date groves in the interior ! Tavernier had a better 
opportunity of judging of the island than either Lord Curzon or 
Mr. Williams, for he landed on it, and stayed there for some hours. 
Mandelslo also speaks of Kishm or Kishmish as supplying Gomb- 
roon with all sorts of fruits. Tavernier’s fifth journey was in 
1657, and his sixth and last in 1663. It ended in 1667 and his 
account of Persia terminates with an account of how the Dutch at 
Gombroon celebrated their victories over the English and their 
triumphant entry into the Thames by burning Charles II. in 
effigy. Chardin was present on this occasion. 

The next traveller in point of time is 
Adam Oleabius* 

the secretary to the embassy sent by the Duke of Holstein to the 
Grand Duke of Muscovy, and the king of Persia. According to 
Chardin, though the Embassy was ostensibly a political one, and 
purported to be dispatched by the Duke of Holstein, it really was 
a commercial venture on the part of the merchants of Hamburg. 
One Brugman had persuaded the merchants that it would be pro- 
fitable to bring Persian silk to Europe via Russia. This was a 

1 I he two travellers are not even verbally correct on this quotation. Moore does not 
speak of “amber vines but of “Kishmee’s golden wine”. D’Herbelot speaks of the gardens 
of Kis or Kisch as being very beautiful. 

• His vernacular name was Oelschlager and he was bom in 1599. 

6 
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futile project, and Brugman behaved bo badly in Persia that he is 
said to have been put to death on his return. 

Olearius was a good scholar, and his account of Persia con- 
tains much that is interesting. Among other things, he tells of 
the Embassy’s meeting a certain Prince or MirzS. Polagi whom he 
describes as being the son of Sultan Xhusrau, the eldest son of 
Jahftngir, and consequently, the nephew of Shah Jah&n. This can 
be no other than the Bolaki or Dawar l^&khsh who was, for politi- 
cal purposes, made a mock - king by Nur - Jah&n’s brother, on the 
death of Jah&ngir. All the native authorities say that Bolaki was 
shortly afterwards put to death, but Olearius’s story is very precise 
(see pp. 256-57 and 268). He states that Shah Jahftn sent an 
ambassador to Persia for the express purpose of getting possession 
of his nephew’s person. ^ The king of Persia at that time was Shah 
Safi, the grandson of A.bbfi.s I. Neither Olearius, nor any other 
writer has much good to say of this king, and therefore one is glad 
to hear that he behaved well on this occasion, and “ generously 
made answer that it was a breach of the laws of hospitality to 
deliver up a Prince who, out of assurance of his friendship had 
taken refuge in his kingdom”. It is to be noted that Olearius’s 
statement about Polagi, or Bolaki’s presence in Persia is corrobo- 
rated by Tavernier who says in hie second volume that Bolaki made 
his escape, and long wandered in India as a faquir but eventually 
took refuge in Persia where he was magnificently received by 
Sh4h Safi who granted him a pension. “ He enjoys it now,” adds 
Tavernier, “jand I had an opportunity of speaking to him during 
my Persian travels, and I have eaten and drunken with him”.* 
Here isfa pretty story which Olearius tells about a Schamakhi 
schoolmaster. Olearius had gone to see the Madressa there and 
“ While we were viewing the structure, one of their Mudris 
or Regents,rwho read public lectures, entreated us to come near 
him, and perceiving that I had caused to be graven upon a cane I 
walked with, these words in Arabic : Bismillfth - ar - Rahman - ar 
Rahim, (i. e.^ in the name of the Merciful, the Compassionate) he 
desired me to bestow it on him, upon a promise that he would give 

^ext day *, but finding I made some difficulty to part 

‘ But Tavernier contradiote himself ; for at Vol. II., p. 51 of his edition of 1676, 
says that Sultan Boulakl was strangled by his uncle Shah Jah&n ! See also Ball’s tranila* 
tion, Vol. I , p. 81. 
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with it, he cut out the word All&h and put what he had cut off in 
a piece of clean paper, very gently and carefully, and told me the 
name of God ought not to be written upon a walking stick, which 
was many times thrust into the dirt”. This may remind us of 
Dr. Johnson’s first putting on his watch the Greek words of “For 
the night cometh” and then removing them. 

Jban Thevknot. 

He travelled in India and Persia, departing for the latter 
country for the second time from Surat in February 1667. He 
died in Mjfi,na in November of that year. He is regarded as a 
highly judicious and trustworthy traveller, and moreover it seems 
that he had no axe of his own to grind. He was not like Tavernier 
and Chardin, a merchant first and a traveller afterwards, but made 
his voyages merely to acquire and communicate information. I 
have, however, only read the fifth volume of his Travels viz., that 
which relates to India. In it he has an interesting description of 
Sivaji. “ He is little and swarthy,” he says, “and with bright 
eyes which show much spirit. He generally eats only once a day 
and in 1664 when he pillaged Surat he was only 35 years of age”. 
Tavernier mentions (p. 63) that Thevenot had collected a number 
of Arabic and Persian manuscripts, and that the Cadi of Mifina 
confiscated the best of them when he died. 

SiK John Chabdin. 

Like Tavernier, Chardin began his travels at an early age, for 
he was born in 1643, and he set off for the East in 1664. His 
object was mercantile and he had a partner, viz., M. Raisin of 
Lyons. He returned in 1670, and published his first work “ The 
Coronation of Solyman III.” It is a meagre book, and can hardly 
have led the public to anticipate the amount of instruction contain- 
ed in his second work. On his first visit he had been graciously 
received by Shah Abb&s II., and he and his partner Raisin were 
commissioned to return to Europe and to purchase jewels and 
curiosities for the Shah. A translation of the Commission is given 
in Vol. II. of the Travels (p. 168 of the edition of 1728), and it is 
noticeable that in it the name of Raisin precedes that of Chardin. 
Probably the former was the older man of the two. In the trans- 
lation, Abb&s’s seal bears the date 1059 A. H. (1649) so that 
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apparently the Shah did not change his seal every year. The date 
of execution given in the translation is Shavfil 1077) but evidently 
this is a mistake for 1076 as Shawfil 1077 is equal to March 1667, 
and Abbfis died either in August or September 1666. That 1077 
is a misprint is also shown by the fact that the recommendatory 
letter of the officer whom Chardin calls the Grand Maitre de son 
Hotel, and which is printed at page 178 of the volume, is dated 
Shaw&l 1076. Tavernier gives a copy of a similar Commission which 
he received, — apparently, in the beginning of 1665. It also bears 
AbbS,s’s seal of 1059, though this has been incorrectly translated 
as 1509. The author of the notice of Chardin in the Dictionary of 
National Biography has incorrectly stated that Chardin got his 
commission from Solyman III. On the contrary, Chardin on his 
return from Europe ^ound that things had been altered by ‘Abb&s’s 
death, and that there was neither the same disposition nor the same 
ability to buy jewellery etc., that had existed in Abbas’s time. 

Chardin, speaking of his own qualifications as a traveller, says 
with truth that he knew more Persian than any one of his prede- 
cessors who had written an account of the country, that he was 
more familiar with Ispahan than with London, though he had lived 
in the latter city for twenty six years, and that he spoke Persian 
as well as he spoke English, and almost as well as he spoke French. 
His second journey occupied as much time as his first, for he did 
not return till 1677.’ His “Travels” occupy ten volumes, but Ihe 
first deals with countries outside of Persia, and the seventh is an 
elaborate account of the Muhammadan religion. The second, thiid, 
ninth’ and tenth are an account of his Travels in Persia. The 
fourth, fifth and sixth are a description of Persia and its people, 
and the eighth is a detailed description of Ispahan. It is a defect in 
Chardin’s work that he is too detailed and prolix. The account 
of his troubles in Mingrelia (the ancient Colchis) in the first volume 
is wearisome, and the same may be said of the account of his squab- 
bles with the Shah’s Nazir about the value of his goods. The dis- 

1 Chardin made a third voyage to the East, for he says at p. 131 of the tenth volume, 
that he was at Surat in the end of 1678. He also says at p. 124 of the same volume that he 
or his partner, was in the Indies from 1674 to 1681. Apparently his third voyage was only 
to India, and he has left no record of his doiot^s there. At p. 126 he gives a translation of 
a curious Portuguese passport issued by John ^onio de Cunha the Viceroy, in 1668. 

* This volume contains an elaborate account of the ruins of Persepolis. 
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sertation on the Muhammadan religion is a digression, and though 
it shews much patient enquiry it has been superseded by other 
treatises. His description of Persia in the fourth volume contains 
elaborate chapters on the natural productions of the country, and 
on the characteristics of the Persians and on their progress in the 
arts and sciences. In the chapter on plants and drugs he distin- 
guishes the two kinds of “ Mumie ” (mummy) viz., that which 
comes from embalmed bodies, and the mummy which is a precious 
gum which exudes from a rock. This is the mummy of which 
wonderful tales are told in Jahangir’s Memoirs and elsewhere about 
its being a cure for broken bones. He is enthusiastic about 
Mfi,zandarSn which, he says, is one flower-bed (parterre) from Sep- 
tember to April. Professor Browne in his preface to the history 
of Tabaristan (Gibb-Trust, 1905) is equally laudatory of this 
“ strange and interesting country ’’which, however, is, I fear, very 
unhealthy during several months of the year. Chardin says that 
the best melons come from a town in Khurasan called Craguerde 
near Little Tartary. Perhaps this is the place which Jah&ngir in 
his Memoirs (ninth year) calls Kariz and which, he says, pro- 
duces the best melons of Khurasan. When he received them, it 
seemed, he says, as if he had never had a melon before. In the 
description of the sciences cultivated by the Persians Chardin enters 
into great detail, and shows a large amount of reading. In the 
chapter on Poetry he says that “ Poetry is the special talent of the 
Persians, and the department of literature in which they excel. 
They have a great propensity of nature for it, their genius is gay 
and free, their imagination lively and fertile, their manners refined, 
their temperament amorous, and their language has the sweetness 
suitable for verse.” He mentions Firdfisi, HAfiz and Sdadi, but 
naturally he says nothing of Omar Khayyam who was quite un- 
known in those days. He has a long description in his fourth 
volume (p. 137) of a famous feat of running which was performed 
on 26th May 1667 by a candidate for the office of the king’s 
courier, or shdtir. Apparently this runner quite surpassed the 
runners in the Marathon Race of the present year, though he had 
no one to contend against. His task was to run twelve times a 
distance of three leagues bringing back an arrow each time. He 
accomplished this in less than fourteen hours. He is, however, 
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said to have been surpassed by a shdtir of Shah S&fi’s time who 
performed the feat in twelve hours. The trial of the shdtirs is also 
described by Tavernier who says that they have to run from sun- 
rise to sunset 36 leagues which is more than the distance from 
Paris to Orleans (given in the Imperial Gazetteer as 68 miles). 

Chardin adds that the shdtirs are also accomplished dancers, 
and that the grandees make them dance for their amusement. “ For 
in the East dancing is disgraceful, or, if you prefer the phrase, 
infamous. I remember in connection with this that during the 
minority of the King of France, (Louis XIV.) a Persian came to 
Paris, whom the Shah had sent along with a French merchant to 
sell silks, and to bring back European rarities. They showed 
everything to the Persian, who did not know a word of any Euro- 
pean language. Among other things they took him to a ballet 
where the king dancei'. They pointed out His Majesty to him, 
and asked if the king did not dance well. “ In God’s name”, said 
he, he is an excellent shdtir" . 

Voltaire tells us that after hearing four lines of Eacine’s Bri- 
tannicus, Louis gave up dancing in public. This was in 1670, and 
when he was 32. If the minor king was Louis XIV., Chardin’s 
story must refer to a period previous to 1659, for Louis was born 
in 1638. But I have not found the passage referred to by Voltaire, 
in the Britannicus. 

There are many other early travellers in Persia, as shewn in 
the list in Lord Curzon’s Introduction. The earliest mentioned by 
him is Making Sancato who travelled in 1300-06. Ludovico di 
Varthbma is an early traveller, his date being 1503 or 1504. But 
he has not much to say about Persia, and only refers briefly to the 
three cities of Ormuz, Herat and Shiraz. His travels were publish- 
ed by the Hakluyt Society in 1863. According to Lord Curzon, 
the last really good book that has been writtten on Persia is that 
by E. B. Binning, written in 1851. It is a good book, though 
Binning is rather an unsympathetic traveller, and his advice to 
persons desirous of visiting Persia is in the spirit of Punch’s advice 
to young men about to marry, that is, “ Dont Binning’s book is 
certainly no longer the last really good book on Persia, for Lord 
Curzon’ B is a better one. 


H. Bbtsbidoi. 



UNE FAUSSE LECTURE QANS L’ AVESTA. 

La transcription de T Avesta de I’ancien alphabet pehlvi dans 
r alphabet plus compliqu^ avec lequel est dorit le texte conserve a 
donn^ lieu k un grand nombre de fautes de detail, on le salt. Et 
Ton ne pent jamais se tenir pour assure qu’une forme transmise est 
bien celle employee par I’auteur qu’autant que les ^l^ments essentiels 
en devaient 6tre d^jk not4s dans I’ancien -texte en alphabet pehlvi. 

Si r on applique ce principe aux formes de troisi^me personne 
du singulier du subjonctif actif, on voit que le choix entre l!^-“-et 
Jvjj" - est douteux partout ou le vers n’indique pas le nombre des 
sylla- bes. Eu eifet une voyelle br^ve telle que i ne devait pas etre 
notee dans I’anoienne graphic ; et la diifdrence entre le t ordinaire v 
et la forme specials ty n’etait shrement pas not^e non plus. 

Si done on lit dans Yasna XI, 5 : — 

il est Evident que le transcripteur de Talphabet pehlvi en alphabet 
avestique a mal transcrit ici : 

1. Bien que les desinences primaires et les desinences secon* 
daires soient admises, en avestique comme en Sanskrit, k la 3* 
personne du singulier du subjonctif actif, il est peu croyable que 
I’auteur, juxtaposant trois subjonctifs, ait ecrit deux fois et 

la troisibme. 

2. Le passage est mdtrique ; et, pour ramener le vers k sa 
longueur normale de huit syllabes, il faut lire 

Reste k savoir pourquoi le transcripteur a ecrit une fois Jvj-**'- 
et les deux autres La raison est sans doute que se re- 

trouvait ailleurs ; la forme se lit encore aujourd’hui du Yasna, 
LXV, 11, dans un passage ok elle est garantie par le metre. Et, 
chose remarquable, aussi bien dans Yasna XI, 5, que dans Yasna 
LXV, 11, des manuscrits inferieurs portent la variants 
sans doute sous 1’ influence de quelque autre passage (par exemple, 
Fr.W., 8, l) oil cette le 9 on dtait en effet justifies. La preoccupa- 
toQ d’unifier le texte a domine touts la transcription ; ici elle a 
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entrain^ une transcription sfirement inexaote. 

Toutefois, pour des mots tr^s employes, on rencontre les deux 
formas dins le texte; et bian attests par le mHre se, lit 

Yt. XII, 6 et XIII, 44, o5t4 de qui est frdquent, surtout 

dans le Vendid&d. 

Mais le m^re oblige k changer en Yt. XV, 40. 

La forme est due sans doute 1’ influence de plusieurs pas- 

sages oil on la rencontre. Ceci n’est pas, it proprement parler, une 
correction, mais seulement une rectification apport^e k la transcrip 
tion traditionnelle d’un texte plurs ancien qui admettait les deux 
lectures. 

A. Mkillit. 


(TRANSLATION OF THE ABOVE.) 

A FALSE READING IN THE AVESTA. 

The transcription of the Avesta from the ancient Pahlavi 
alphabet into the more complicated alphabet in which the extant 
texts are written has given rise to a great number of small 
mistakes, as we all know. And one can never be sure that any 
one form which is traditionally received is just that which was 
employed by the author, wherever its essential elements were not 
already written in the ancient text in the Pahlavi alphabet. 

If we apply this principle to the forms of the third person 
singular of the active subjunctive, we find that the choice between 

and JvJ-w- is doubtful, wherever the verse does not indicate the 
number of syllables. In fact, a short vowel like ■» was not likely 
to be noted in ancient writing; neither would the difference between 
the ordinary ^ and the special form be marked. If then we read 
in Yasna XI, 5: — 
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it is evident that the transcriber from the Pahlavi alphabet into 
the Avestio alphabet has made a mistake in this case. 

1. Although the primary and secondary terminations were 
admitted in Avesta as in Sanskrit for the third person singular of 
the active subjunctive, it is hardly credible that the author 
putting together three subjunctives should have written twice 
and - for the third time. 

2. The passage is metrical^ and to make up the verse to its 
usual length of eight syllables, we must read 

We have then to ascertain why the transcriber once used jvJ"- 
and e^-"- on two other occasions. The reason undoubtedly is that 
jvj-wijj-re was found in other places; we read the form even to-day 
in Yasna LXV, 1.1, a passage where the reading is justified by the 
metre; and what is remarkable is that in Yasna XI, 5, as in Yasna 
LXV, 11, inferior manuscripts have • the variant 
undoubtedly following some other passage, (e. g., Westergaard, 
Frag. VIII, 1,) where this reading was in fact justified. The 
preconceived idea of unifying the text has dominated the whole 
;ranscription; in this case it has surely led to an incorrect 
transcription. 

However, as an example of words often employed, we find the 
iwo forms in the text; and which is in keeping with the 

netre is found in Yt. XII, 6, and Yt. XIII, 44, side by side with 
^^ijjg^whioh is very common, particularly in the VendidUd. 

But the metre obliges us to change into in Yt. 

CV, 40. The form is undoubtedly due to the influence of 
everal passages where it is to be found. Properly speaking this 
j not a correction, but only a rectification of the traditional 
ranscription of a very ancient text which allowed of two readings. 

A. Msillst. 



THE SIGNIFICATION OF THE GATHIC TERMS, 
‘BENDWA.' ‘MAGA,’ ‘VAEPYO,' and ‘GAO’. 


The following is an attempt at a correct explanation of four 
out of the very large number of important Gathic terms which 
stand in need of a critical examination to have their meanings 
determined. Too much emphasis cannot be laid on the necessity 
of showing the correctness of the meanings given by applying those 
meanings in every passage where those terms occur. 

B^ndwa (= Illness). 

The word ‘bendwa’ occurs twice in the Gathas (Y.49,1.2). It 
is a noun formed from the root ‘ban’ (with the suffix ‘dwa’) or the 
root ‘band/ an ex’.ended form of ‘ban’ (with the suffix ‘wa’). This 
root ‘ban’ is the same which occurs in ‘bflnayen’ of Y. 30,6 and 
‘bant^i* of Yt. 13, 24.40, and which means ‘to feel pain’, or ‘to 
cause pain’, i.e., ‘to afflict or sicken'. The word ‘bantfii’ of Yt. 13, 
24. 40 is understood by scholars to contain the idea of one 
who is in a state of physical affliction, i- e.^ a sick person, 
the idea in the sentence there being that the Fravashis give 
strength and health to the sick ( dathris bant&i drvatatem ) 
(see also Vend. 22, .5). Thus ‘bendwa’ as an abstract noun means 
'physical pain or affliction,’ f.e., ‘illness.’ In Y. 30, 6 we read of the 
Daevas afflicting or sickening the human world (banayen ahOm 
mareUnO), that is, they were inflicting sufferings on the people 
which may be both physical or relating to the external circum- 
stances of life. We have also got the noun ‘banda' in Vend. 3,41 
where the Mazdayasnian Religion is spoken of as “ throwing off 
or removing the ‘ banda’ of its adherents ; but I am not sure 
whether banda' there means ‘affliction’ or ‘bond’: if the latter, 
it should be derived from ‘ band ’ = to bind. The existence of the 
root ‘band’ = ‘to bind’ in the Avesta may perhaps lead some to 
derive the Gathic ‘bendwa’ from the root, 'band’ssto bind, under- 
standing ‘to bind’ in the sense of ‘to tighten,’ and as a tightened 
or straitened condition Is quite the opposite of a condition of 
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comfort, the word ‘bendwa’ according to this derivation, too, 
would bring the idea of ‘discomfort,’ ‘distress’ or ‘affliction.’ The 
first line in which the word ‘bendwa’ occurs stands thus : at 
mfi yava bendw6 pafro mazisto. *Mazist6 bendwo means ‘the 
greatest or strongest, i. e., the most serious, illness,’ — with which 
idea see also ‘mazisto merethy^us’ of Y. 53,8 = ‘the greatest or 
the most dreadful death or death-producing disease.’ The verb 
‘pafro’ occurring in the line is a reduplicated form of ‘par,’ — that 
‘par’ which has its English equivalent in the word ‘fall,’ the 
letters ‘f’ and ‘1’ of ‘fall’ being the same as ‘p’ and ‘r’ of ‘par.’ 
This idea of ‘falling’ here signifies not falling in point of space, 
but falling to a person, i. e-, befalling a person or coming to a 
person. This will be seen also from the use of the root ‘par’ in the 
sense of ‘to come’ or ‘to go’ in such instances as ‘paraiti’ of Vend. 
13, 8. ‘parayantu’ of Yt. 13, 157, etc. Thus the verb ‘pafre’ in 
the Gathic line expresses exactly the idea of the Gujarati verb 
“ant'd The word ‘yav.V occurring in this line means ‘always 

or every time’ as it also means ‘at any time’ in Y. 29, 9. Thus 
the whole line means: — “The most serious illness is always be- 
fallinof me. ” For the idea of ‘affliction befalling a oerson or 
persons,’ see also in Y. 53, 8 — ‘may strong affliction befall them’ 
(tratu is dwafsh6 dereza) and in Y. 65, 8 — ‘may afflictions come 
unto, or befall, him’ (tern avi tbaeshSo paityantil), and in Yt. 8, 
16 — ‘afflictions or calamities will always come to the Iranian 
people’ (hamatha airyftbyd danghubyA VL^ighmlo jasAonti), and in 
Yt.ll, 5 — ‘affliction shall never come unto him (noit yava tbaesho 
frAshnuyAt). In the last of all these instances we have also got 
‘yavA’ as in the Gathic line, but there ‘yavA’ means ‘at any time’ 
(noit -f yava = not at any time, i. e., never) while in the present 
line it means ‘at every time, f. «., always,’ (note the use of the 
English word ‘ever’ also in both these senses). In the instance 
of Yt. 8, 61 quoted above, the idea of ‘always’ is expressed by 
‘hamatha,’ not by ‘yava.’ With the idea of suffering always be- 
falling a man, contrast that of ‘continual or permanent happiness’ 
in “yav6i vispAi A hvanghevim” of Y. 53, 1 and ‘vispAyAm 
ustatAtem’ of Visp. 18, 2. 

Now the above explained signification of ‘bendwa’ can also 
be proved from the following : — In the fourth line of the same 
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Gaibio stanza (Y.49, l)~‘ahy& vohu aosh6 vid5 mananghA’— the 
pronoun ‘ahyfi' stands for the noun ‘bendw6’ of the first line. 
‘ Ahyfl ao8h6’ means ‘its death or destruction’: but when the allu- 
sion is to the destruction of illness, it is not wrong to render ‘aoshb’ 
by ‘remedy’ because the remedy of a disease is nothing but that 
which destroys that disease. Thus the fourth line means — ‘let 
me find out or obtain its destruction or remedy by good mind’. 
The idea of ‘the destruction of affliction,’ though not bodily afflic- 
tion i.e., illness, is also found in'dwaesh&o taurvayfimft’ of Y. 28,6 : 
see also ‘vitar5nz6’ and ‘vi taro tbaesha’ of Y.68, 13 and Visp. 11,13. 
For the use of ‘aoshangh’ to express the idea of the destruction of a 
thing as well as the death of a person see Y.32, 14, where it is the 
lamentation roused by the wicked Kavis among the people that is 
called ‘dfiraosha,’ that is, that lamentation will not cease but con- 
tinue for over or for a long time and this idea of lamentation ex- 
pressed by ‘av6’ there belongs to the same category as the idea of af- 
fliction or illness, because lamentation takes place only in a condi- 
tion of affliction. For the idea of Good Mind or wisdom being 
the means of destroying affliction, see also ‘khratfim az6 biijem’ of 
Vend. 18, 6= ‘wisdom which relieves a man from distress.’ Note 
that the words ‘ahyd aosh6 vidfi’ of the Gathic stanza also occur 
in Vend. 19, 3 in the form ‘he aosh6 vind&ma’ ( = we shall obtain 
his death) where the pronoun ‘he’ stands for a person, Zarathustra, 
whereas ‘ahy^’ of the present stanza stands for a thing. See also 
'he ao8h6 pairi-vaen5mi’ of Vend. 19, 3. 

The above-explained signification of ‘bendwa’ can also be 
appropriately applied to the next stanza in which that term occurs, 
in the sentence — “ahyS ra5 bendwahy^ rn&nayeiti thaesh6 dregvfto,” 
which means — ‘the wicked law-giver or priest causes me to think 
of this illness.’ Here Zarathustra says that his staunch foe, 
the teacher of the false and wicked religion, was drawing the 
attention of Zarathustra to, or causing him to think seriously of, 
his recurring illness, with the object of impressing on his mind 
the fact that it was the consequence of his too enthusiastic persis- 
tence in his work of spreading his own religion and that therefore 
he would do better if he renounced his position as a prophet. It 
can also be understood as a sort of warning, given by that enemy 
of his, that the same serious illness would befall him again if he 
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continued his activity. (Or was it that that enemy, in causing 
Zarathustra to think of that illness, was threatening to bring 
about the same illness on him, if we imagine him to be one of the 
so-called ‘yathkan’ (=sorcerer8), or was reminding him of that 
illness brought on Zarathustra’s person by that foe of his ?) It 
is either a warning or a threat unto Zarathustra of a fresh illness 
to befall him : or it is a taunt unto Zarathustra for an affliction 
that has already befallen him. 

Now as regards the Pahlavi translation of the word ‘bendwa’ 
it should be remembered that it has been rendered in two different 
ways in the two above-noted stanzas (Y. 49, I & 2), in the 
first by ‘betilm zainaii’ which has been explained in the 
commentary by ‘tan-i-pasin’ = the final condition of existence, 
while in the second by ‘Vitnslrih’ = ‘illness.’ The first of these 
seems to be entirely imaginary. The second is the correct 
equivalent, for which see also the rendering of ‘b^nayen’ of Y. 30, 
6 by ‘ vimarinitan’ (= to sicken}. By this illness, of course, 
the Pahlavi translator does not understand the sick condition of 
Zarathustra’s body, but the afflicted condition of Zarathustra’s 
Religion, that is, a condition in which the adherents of his Religion 
were being afflicted by their enemies so that his Religion had not 
yet gained strength and force. 

Scholars have wrongly understood ‘bendwa’ as the name of 
some particular person, probably for three reasons, v»V.,(l)the 
masculine form of the words ‘Mazist6 bendwo’ (2) the existence 
in the Avesta of a root ‘par’ meaning ‘to fight or oppose,’ and 
(3) the use of the word ‘ Ao8h6.’ also for the death of a person. 

MaGA (= WISDOM ; WISDOM OF RELIGIONS ; RbLIQION ; THE POSITION 
OP A MAN WHO HAS ADOPTED THE WISDOM OF RkLIGION i g-, OF A 
PROPHET OB OF A PRIEST } PRIESTHOOD ; PROPHETSHIP). 

The word ‘ Maga ’ occurs seven times in the Gathas, and its 
concrete form ‘ Maga van ’ twice in the same. In the non-Gathic 
Avesta it occurs only twice in the forms ’ Magav6’ and ‘ Moghu.’ 
The word is supposed by some to bo derived from ‘ Maz’ = * to be 
great,’ and thus to mean ‘ greatness’ or 'great work’ or ‘great 
cause.’ There is one reason, however, that is sufficient to show 
this explanation to be a wrong one, vit., that the word ‘ Maga’ 
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in Y.29, 11 and Y.46,14 is qualified by the adjective ‘Maza’=great 
(naazdi magSi) and this adjective is entirely superfluous to be 
applied to ‘ maga’ if this word too has the idea of ‘great* con- 
tained in it. 

'Maga' is derived from ‘mag’ or ‘mach’ or ‘inaj’ = ‘to 
know, to see or to learn,' — that * inach ’ or ‘maj’ whose modified 
form ‘mfioh’ or ‘muj’ is contained in the Persian verb ‘ftmfikhtan’ 
= ‘to learn or teach’. We have not got this root ‘mach’ or ‘mfich’ 
in this sense anywhere in the extant Avesta ; but it seems to me 
that the root ‘m4’ occurring in ‘am&to’ of Yt. 10, 122 is the same 
of which ‘mach’ or 'maj’ is an extension, as mention is made there 
of one who has become learned in the laws of Staota yosnya. 
Secondly, there is also a root ‘mi’ in Sanskrit, as pointed out by 
Erwad Kanga in his Diet, (p. 405), which means ‘to see or know,’ 
and which can rightly be a modified form of ‘niiV noted just 
above. Thirdly, the ‘Masti’ occurring in Yt. 5, 87, &c., 
is understood by some scholars at least to mean ‘wisdom or know- 
ledge,’ and if this is correct, its root ‘ math ’ should only be a 
modified form of ‘mach’ or ‘maj’ of ‘ maga.’ From this I con- 
clude that ‘maga’ etymologically means ‘ knowledge or wisdom.’ 
And just as the word ‘ dacna’ too etymologically means ‘ know- 
ledge.’ and is used to denote the religious law or religion because 
true knowledge lies in Mazda’s Religious Law alone, and as 
‘ Chisti’ also meaning ‘ wisdom’ is used foe the wisdom lying in 
the religion — in the same way ‘maga’ too is used in the sense of 
the religious law or of wisdom embodied in the word of Religion. 
Thus the word ‘ magavan’ denoting a person expresses primarily 
the idea of ‘one who adopts and practises the wisdom of ileligion, 
and thus the ‘Magavans’ ^forra the morally and mentally most 
advanced class of society. Hence it is that this term seems to 
have been reserved for the priestly class. On this, note Yt. 5, 86 
where the priestly class are spoken of as seeking wisdom (raastim 
jaidhydontfi), though the word there denoting the priestly class is 
not ‘ magavan ' but the more well-known word ‘ Athravan.’ So 
also the word ‘moghu’ of Y.65, 6 seems to be used for the class 
of men of learning who were priests. At two places in the 
Gathas we have got the phrase ‘raazdi magAi.' The signification 
of this phrase can be seen from the sentences in which it occurs, 
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— ‘ who, O Zarathutftra ! is thy true friend in, or for, the great 
‘ Maga’? (Y.46,14) and * Do you, O Mazda ! rooognise us for, 
or in, the great ‘ Maga ’ (Y. 20,11). Here ‘ Maga ’ requires to be 
understood in the sense of the prophetship associated with a man 
who has got the wisdom of Mazda’s religion and who spreads the 
same wisdom amongst human beings. The first of these two 
instances shows that King Vishtasp was a friend, and therefore, a 
great assistant of Zarathustra in his great prophetic work of spread- 
ing Zarathustra’s religion amongst human beings ; while in the 
second instance, Zarathustra and his immediate associates beseech 
Mazda to recognise them in the groat prophetic work, they had 
undertaken, by giving them those gifts, mental and material, 
which were necessary for accomplishing that work. See in Y.33,7 
Zarathustra expressing his desire to be “ the greatest of the 
Magavans,” i.e., the greatest priest in the position of a prophet, 
which position, as he means to say there, he can realise, if Mazda 
with his Asha and Vohu Manangh meets him and shows His True 
Person to him ; the ordinary priests are not required to have 
their claim to the priestly position established by affirming that 
they liad a personal conference with God and a vision of God. 
Again, in Y.51,15 we find the authority of King Vi.stasp describ- 
ed as “ the authority of' maga’ ” which can be understood either 
in the sense of “ religious authority” or in that of “ priestly 
authority,” there being one idea common in both, xnt., that ho 
was exercising his authority according to the laws of Mazda’s true 
Religion. Or can it mean “ apostolic or prophetic authority ”? 
So also in Y.51,ll Vistasp is spoken of as ‘ Magdi ereshvd” which 
can mean either (l) ‘‘ upright in his Religion,” or (2) ‘‘ worthy of 
a priestly position.” 

Now, just as the term ‘ daena,’ which as I have shown 
before, is like a synonym of ‘Maga’ sometimes, is used 
for the religious law of the wicked as well as that of the 
righteous (in ‘ dregvato daenft’ of Y.49,4), the term ‘ Maga’ too is 
sometimes used in a bad sense, as in Y.48,10 we read of “ the 
filthy or wretched, or abominable ‘ Maga’ in which the wicked 
Karapans w.re feeling great delight and pride” (muthrem ahyii 
magahy^ yft angrayit karapT.n6 urupayeinti) and which ‘ maga,’ 
as wa read there, required to be destroyed- The idea here is 
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that of destroying that wretched religious law of which the 
Karapans were masters, or that wretched priestly position which 
was enjoyed by the Karapans. In Y.53,7 too allusion is made to 
that bad ‘ maga’ which was associated with men in an unmarried 
condition, who were leading either an incontinent life or a life of 
“ self-defilement.” This point leads us to the passage of Vend. 
4,47 where married men are spoken of as superior to, or better 
than, the “ raagav6 fravikhshfiit.” The contrast here un- 
doubtedly implies that the magavans, or at least some of them, 
were leading an unmarried life. But it is not the word “ fravfi.kh- 
sh6it” that means ‘ unmarried.’ This signification adopted by 
scholars has been attached to that word first by the Pahlavi 
translator. The word ‘fravSkhshi’ of which ‘fravdkhshoit’ is the 
ablative form, occurs also in Yt. 13, 11 in the form ‘fravftkhsha’, 
and this word is understood to mean ‘the sexual organ.’ It is 
impossible to see how the idea of an unmarried condition can arise 
from a word having such a meaning. It seems to me, therefore, 
that the words “magavd fravdkhshoit” mean the Magavans who, 
being unmarried, were giving vent to their passion either by 
what is called “self-defilement” or by leading a life of illicit 
sexual intercourse. And thus the above sentence of the Vendidftd 
should be understood to contain, not the idea that a married man 
is better than, or superior to, an unmarried man, but that a 
married man is better than, or superior to, that unmarried man 
who is either “self-defiling” or indulging in illicit sexual inter- 
course. (Note that in Y.53, 7, where, too, a word having 
the like meaning — ‘hakhtyao’ — occurs, we find not only ‘maga’ 
but also ‘Szhu* (the spirit of lust). 

The Pahlavi translator of the Gath as understands the word 

‘maga’ always as meaning ‘avizakih’=a pure condition, and it is 

explained in the commentary by ‘avizak shapirih’ (=:pure good) 
or ‘avizak saritarih’ (= pure evil) according as it is used in a 
good or bad sense. We do not, however, find in the Avesta a 
root ‘mach’ or any of its possible modifications, meaning ‘to be 
pure’ or ‘to purify.’ 

VaEPTO ( = OFP8PRINa). 

The word ‘VaSpy6’ occurting in Y. 51, 12 is the nom. sing, 
form of ‘VaSpya’ which is derived from ‘Vip’=: to emit seed, and 
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which therefore expresses the idea of ‘one who is born of a seed’ 
i.e , ‘an offspring, a son, or a descendant,’ just like the word 
‘ohithra’ in Y. 32, 3 and Yt. 13, 87. Thus 'Vaepy6’ m'.ans 
exactly the same as ‘Imnus’ occurring in the preceding stanza 
but one (Y.51, 10 — drujO hunus). ‘VaApyO’ comes with *kevin6,’ 
the form of which word can be understood in both the ways 
without bringing any difference in meaning. — vie., (l) as the nom. 
sing, of ‘Kevina,’ an adjectival form from ‘Kavi’ thus meaning 
‘belonging to the Kavi clan,’ ‘a Kavian’ (see such adjectival 
forms with the suffix ‘na’ in Yt. 11, l04, 108, 1 12, 113); or 
(2) as the gen. sing, of the base ‘Kavin,' another form of ‘Kavas/ 
which is a noun, thus meaning ‘of the Kavi or Kavan.’ Thus the 
two words ‘Va^pyO KevinO’ together mean ‘the son or offspring 
or descendant of the Kavi’ or ‘a member of the Kavi clan,’ just as 
‘the son of Adam’ signifies ‘a human being,’ the Pers. ‘mardum 
nezSd’ = ‘born of man,’ ‘divz^d’ = born of the devil, ‘khusrav nezAd' 
= born of a royal family, &o. Scholars have translated 

‘Vaepya’ by ‘one who commits an unnatural crime’ according to 
the signification of the words ‘Va^pyi),’ ‘Vipta,’ and ‘Vifyoiti’ 
occurring in Vend. 8, 32 and 26. In connection with this point we 
should remember that the root ‘Vip’ does not necessarily express 
the idea of unnatural intercourse alone, but also that of sexual 
intercourse, as will be seen from the word ‘nar6-vacipy6’ in Vend- 
1,12. The very fact that the word 'narY ( = male) is put there 
with ‘Vaepya’ in order to express the idea of unnatural crime, 
shows that ‘Vip’ alone by itself can express both the ideas men- 
tioned above, otherwise the occurrence of ‘nard’ with ‘Vaepaya’ is 
superfluous. And when ‘Vip’ can be used for sexual intercourse, 
it can thereby also bo used for the production of beings by that 
intercourse. Thus ‘Vaepaya’ can also mean ‘an offspring born of 
a seed.’ 

Gao ( = Earth, Worlp, Country). 

The word ‘gao’ occurs about twenty-five times in the Gathas. 
It is derived from ‘Gu’ which is only another form of ‘ju’=to live, 
and it expresses the comprehensive sense of ‘the living world,' or 
‘the world or earth,’ (note Latin ‘Ge’=:earth). Thus ‘Gao’ is 
only a synonym of ‘gadtha’ and ‘anghu’, the former meaning 
‘ world' (when it is in the plural number) or ‘land’ or ‘farm’, the 
8 
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latter 'world’ or 'life'. The restricted meaning of 'Gao' in the 
sense of ‘cattle’ is only a secondary meaning of that word. In 
the Gathas it is never used for ‘cattle’, the word for ‘ cattle’ being 
‘pasu’ (mark ‘pasu’ and ‘vira,’ * e., cattle and men, together in 
Y.31,15 and Y.45,9). The following are some of the ideas con- 
nected with ‘ Gao’ occurring in the Gathas, which will bear out 
the above signification : — 

(1) The crying or complaint of “G6u5 urvan” to God in 
Y.29, 1 and 9, is the crying of the soul orheari of the world, which 
is nothing but a poetic representation of the idea that the Per- 
sonified world or Earth lifts up its voice to God from its heart 
without any articulate utterance, just as a man in his suffering 
sometimes complains to God from the heart, i.e., ‘‘ by the voice of 
his spirit” (see Y.32,9.} without speaking any word by mouth. The 
word ‘urvan’, because it means ‘soul’, does not necessarily show 
that the ‘Gao’ whose ‘urvan’ is mentioned here is a living being. 
This stanza tells us plainly that it was on account of a state of 
violence and war raging on the earth or world, that the earth or 
world was undergoing destruction, and it was to stop this process 
of destruction that “ the soul of the world cried out unto Mazda.” 
Zarathustra’s mission too was to improve the condition of the 
world by bringing human beings on the path of a wise and peace- 
ful mode of life : he was not sent to take care of the cattle 
species. 

(2) The phrase ‘Geus Vflstra’ (Y.33, 4, etc.) signifies ‘the work 

of cultivating land’ exactly as in ‘ G6us verezene’ (34,14) and 
‘gavoi verezy&tam’ (Y.48,5). ‘ Geu.s- V&stra’ should be remem- 

bered together with ‘ M6i Vastril’ (Y.29,1) where the first person 
‘Moi’ stands for ‘Gao’, the idea in the latter being that of God 
who takes care of the land or earth (by ordering the people to 
avoid violence and war and adopt good wise works such as 
agriculture). 

(3) In the expression ‘ Gam azim rSnyo skeretim,’ the 
word ‘ Azi' means ‘vast or extensive’ which can be seen from the 
following : The root ‘az’ means, among other things, also ‘to 
go, to walk’, its other form being ‘ash’. Now the idea of ‘going’ 
leads also to the idea of ‘moving or spreading’, the spreading of 
something being nothing but causing a thing to go far and wide, 
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and the greater or lesser the room for motion or spread, the 
greater or lesser is the extent or vastness of that thing. Thus 
‘az’ can also mean ‘to spread or to be spread’. It is in this very 
way that the word ‘perethwi’ meaning ‘vast or extensive’ — 
which is applied as an adjective to ‘Zam’ ( = earth) in the phrase 
‘Zam perethwim’ — is also derived from a root, viz., ‘par’ which 
primarily means ‘to go’ and can also express the idea of ‘being 
spread or spreading.’ So also in the words ‘VispaySo gacthayao 
frav6is’, Y. 57,15, which should mean ‘the whole vast world 
or country or earth’, the word ‘fravi’ meaning ‘broad or vast, 
is derived from ‘fru’ which is only a modified form of the root 
‘par’ of ‘perethwim.’ Thus the non-Gathic expressions ‘ZSim’ 
perethwim’ and ‘gaethay&o fravois’ signify exactly the same 
thing as the Gathic “ Giim Azim.” 

The other adjective of ‘gam,’ viz-, ‘rdnyo-skeretim’ is a com- 
pound of *r5nya’ and ‘skereti,’ the first part of which is from 
‘ran’ or ‘rd’, which is another form of ‘ram’ or ‘rap’ = to rejoice 
or to please, and ‘skereti’ is from ‘skere,’ an extended form of 
‘kere’ = ‘to make, produce or cause.’ Thus ‘rany6-skeretim’ 
means ‘joy-producing or joy-giving.’ The earth (gam) is called 
‘joy-giving,’ because it in full of things which give pleasure to 
man, e.g , its beautiful scenes, its tasteful products, and other 
things giving enjoyment to man’s life. The application of this 
epithet “joy-giving” to the earth reminds us of the non-Gathic 
words “as6 rarao-daitim” of Vend. 1.1 meaning ‘the joy-giving 
land or place,’ which words occur before mention is made of the 
different geographical divisions of the Iranian world. 

(4) We should note the occurrence of the term ‘Vohu 
Manangh’ with ‘Gao’ in more than one place in the Gathas 
(33,3 ; 84,14 ; 47,3 ; &o.). It is a well-known fact that tradition 
regards ‘ Vohu Manangh’ as the angel, as it were, presiding over 
‘Gao’ when ‘Gao’ is understood in the sense of ‘cattle.’ It is 
the application of a restricted signification to ‘Gao,’ i.e., ‘cattle 
that makes it impossible for any one to explain the presiding 
power of Vohu Manangh over Gao. It is Vohu Manangh, i.e., 
Good or Wise Mind, or Wisdom belonging to Mazda Ahura that 
keeps the whole living world, and not only cattle, from entire 
destruction. In other words, Vohu Manangh presides over the 
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whole world and especially the human world. In the same way 
it is that ‘A.ramaiti’ is sometimes mentioned with ‘Gao’ because 
this word in its abstract signification ( = High-miiidedneiS or Wise- 
mindedness) is only a synonym of Vohu Mauangh. (See 47,3 ; 
48,5 ; &o.). Tradition has rightly spoken of Aramaiti as the 
angel presiding over the earth. 

(5) We find in some places in the Gathas mention made of 
'Gao’ together with the law or path destined by God for its 
existence, as in Y. 81,9 we read of ‘Mazda’ prescribing a path, i.e., an 
appointed function, unto or for Gao’ (akhyki dad&o patham) and 
in 29,7 Mazda is said to have “made the Manthra of prosperity for 
Gao”, J.S., He has given a moral law or commandment unto Gao 
which will secure its prosperity. The same is the idea in ‘ tash6 
Gaethaosoha da^n&oschS,’ of 3l,ll (etc.) the word ‘Gaethd’ being, 
as I have pointed out before, only a synonym of Gao. The law 
appointed by God was not simply for the care and welfare of 
cattle but for the maintenance and prosperity of the whole world, 
and especially for the human world. 

(e) The proper word for ‘cattle’ in the Gathas is ‘pasu’ which 
occurs twice in conjunction with ‘Vira’ = men (Y. 31,15 and 
45,9). In the non-Gathio Avesta, of course we find not only ‘pasu’ 
with ‘Vira’ or ‘Mashya’ (see ‘pas-vira,’ and ‘pasvascha mash- 
yacha), but sometimes also ‘Gao’ with ‘Vira’ (see ‘geuscha 
vanthwa viranamcha pourut&s’) — which shows that ‘Gao’ was 
understood by some people or at certain times to mean the same 
as ‘pasu’. 

(7) In Y.48,6 we find the sentence — ‘at akhy&i ashS, Mazdko 
urvarS .0 vakhshat.’ This sentence has been translated by scholars 
thus : ‘ God caused trees or vegetation to grow for the sake of 
cattle.' Besides the absurdity of speaking of all the vegetation 
as created onl}' for cattle and not chiefly for human beings, the 
correct rendering of this line should be — ‘ In (or, on) the earth, 
or due to the earth, has God caused trees or vegetation to grow.’ 
The idea here is that it is not in the air or anywhere else but on 
the land or earth that God has caused trees and plants to grow, 
and that therefore a man is obliged to the existence of the earth 
(brought about by the hand of God) for all the food that sustains 
his body in his earthly life. Note that this sentence occurs 
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immediately after the sentences — ‘ the land or earth is our good 
abode or our good property’ and ‘the land gives vigour and 
strength to us (by its production of food).’ All these lines 
occur in praise of the indispensable utility of land for the 
existence and welfare of human beings when the speaker calls on 
the people to engage themselves in the occupation of agriculture. 
The word ‘akhyfli’ is undoubtedly dative in its form, but 
the dative case is used also in the genitive or locative 
sense : see the dative ‘gaethay&i’ of Y. 9, 3 which is undoubtedly 
used to denote the locative sense, and this noun ‘ga^thS,’ is, as I 
have pointed out before, only a synonym of ‘gao’. But even by 
keeping its very dative sense the word ‘akhyki’ can bring the 
above idea, provided we render this dative form by ‘due to.’ 

(<S) Besides the above main points, I here put down other 
Gathic expressions connected with Gao which will bear out the 
above-explained signification of that word : — 

(!) ‘G4u« jidy4i (32, 14)= to destroy the world (for which 

idea see also ‘ga^thfto merenchainti' of 31,1 and ‘ahum meren- 
geidydi’ of 46, ll) ; 

(2) ‘Gavbi ftrAis 4send4’ (51, 14) = perfect destroyers of 
the world ; 

(3) ‘G4m hvarecha (32, 10) = the earth and the sun (for 
which joint mention of the earth and the sun see also NyAish 1, 
where the light of the sun is spoken of as essential for earthly 
existence) ; 

(4) ‘Geus jydtfim' (32,12) = the life of the world, i.e., 
the living beings of the world ; 

(5) ‘Gcu5 verez4na’ (34,13) =the work of cultivating the 
land (for which see ' Geus V4stra’ noted above); 

(6) ‘Gam a^shmai d4t4’ (44,20) = deliver the world or 
land over to violence and war; 

(7) ‘Gfto fr6ret6is’ (46,4) = moving about in the land ; 

(8) ‘Gam Vidflt’ (51,5) = obtain or conquer the land or 

country; 

(9) ‘Qeus tashA’ (29,2) =the maker or creator of the world; 

(10) The ‘Khshanman’ of ‘Ga6’ (29,9) = the afflicted or 

ruined condition of the world (as distinguished from the healthy 
and prosperous condition of the world) ; 




THE HUMAN SPIRIT: ITS ORIGIN, AIM AND 
... END, ACCORDING TO THE AVESTA- 

Whence come, O firmament, those myriad lights? 

Whence comes thy juio3, O vine in yonder heights ? 

Whence comes the perfume of the rose and whence 

The soul that with this flesh for ever fights. — Abu‘1 Ala. 

The question of the nature and origin of the human spirit has 
more or less occupied the thoughts of the world’s best thinkers and 
philosophers. Poets of all ages have sung of tho divine origin of 
man, and expounders of various schools of philosophy liave tried to 
form some conception of his existence as a conscious individuality. 
The atheist and the scientist, the agnostic and the materialist has 
each thought of the solution of the great problem of tho why and 
wherefore of man. Each has piled up his little mound of criticism; 
each has his own way of thinking ; each finds consolation in his 
pet theory. Meanwhile the bewildered reader feels that the germ 
of truth has long since been lost, buried deep beneath the divergent 
opinions with which it has been overlaid. 

Give us details— details of the origin of life, tho meaning of 
life and the end of life— is tho constant appeal of the thoughtful 
mind. Whence does the spirit come ! Was it created or evolved 
out of nothing? Does it exist before birth, and if so, where ? Death 
is fast approaching. Whither do we go ? What is our end ? 
These are the ever recurring questions wo ask ourselves. These 
the questions we attempt and desire to solve. 

The days of laughter and ridicule have gone past. The days 
of agnosticism are over. With all the spread of knowledge and 
the great discoveries which have changed so much the face of 
nature, has come a revelation-a glorious revelation of the 
existence of a Divine Presence — God. 

So far we merely believed without knowledge. We now 
believe from experience. We were asked to believe and we 
believed, anchoring our belief on faith in religion. We were 
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enshrouded in a mist and could see through it but darkly. We 
have wandered in darkness. Our faith was our only consolation. 
With the advance of the world and the spread of knowledge, the 
mists have rolled away, the darkness dispersed. A light has 
shone on the world. We have once more caught glimpses of this 
light, gleams of which got through the inspirations of our 
prophets The deeper we go, the more clearly it shines, until like 
a lightning flash it becomes an abiding splendour with ns, and faith 
becomes fruition. 

To get at the prime root, the first principle of things, it is 
desirable to begin as near as possible to the root- principle, God 
The teachings of the Avesta constitute a beautiful belief in One, 
Living, Personal God. Ahura Mazda, the moat bountiful spirit 
is the keynote of the Avesta. He is the Creator of the physical 
and the spiritual world' (Yas. XXXI, 11, and T, 1). He is the 
Creator of the vegetable kingdom (Yas XLIV, 4 ; XXXVII, 1, 
Vend. XIX, 35); the Creator of the animal kingdom (Yas. 
XXIX, 1-2 ; Yt. IX 1) ; and every part of the world teeming 
with life — beasts and birds, fishes and insects — (Yt. VIII, 48 '. 
He is the Creator of man (Yas. I, i). He has fashioned 
man’s body (Yas XXX, 11) and endowed him with under- 
standing. He is the source of man’s innate and acquired wis- 
dom and knowledge (Yas. XXII, 25 ; XXV, 6). He has 
bestowed upon mankind the power of intelligence -Vohu 
Mano (Yas. XXXI, 8); the highest righteousness— Asha Va- 
hishta (Yas. XXXI, 8); the power of excellence —Kshathra 
Vairya (Yas. XXXIII, 1 2 and XLV, 9); bountiful humility — 
Spenta Armaiti (Yas. XLIV, 6-7; XLV, 4); bodily and spiritual 
health and welfare — Haurvat4t (Yas. XLV, lO ; XLVII, i) ; 
prolonged life in this world and everlasting life hereafter — 
Ameret^t (Yas. XLV, 10; XLVII, 1). 

The Pravashi — spirit of man, was created thousands of years 
before his birth. The birth of man is not a new event in the 
history of creation. The Fravashi was created by God with the 
creation of the world, and it existed in the form of an angel, or the 
superior class of beings called angels, helping in the work of 
creation. With the birth of man it comes into existence in this 
world, and after his death, it still continues to exist in the spiritual 
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spheres, progressing on and on. Irrespective of time and space it 
descends to this world, to comfort, console and help us incarnate 
spirits, when piously invoked by the living. ( Vide^ Farvardin 
Yasht). 

Every individual personage has a separate existence, not only 
in this world, but also in the next world, after death. (Yas. 
XLV, 8; XLVI, 2; XLIX, 11 ; L, 4 ; XIX, 28, 34 ; and Vend. 
IV, 49, 55). Innumerable passages in the A vesta treat of the 
immortality of the spirit, and Zoroastrians ever chant hymns of 
Ahura Mazda s Home of Song ” which is beyond the mask of 
death, the land of justice and of right, the home where they 
hope to abide hereafter in everlasting purity and peace : 

“ The spirit of the righteous implores blessings in the ever- 
lasting life, immortality — Ameret&iti.” — Yas. XLV, 7. 

“ He (Ahura Mazda)... has appointed in his kingdom happiness 
and immortality”. — Yas. XLV, 10. 

“ Gladly pass the spirits of the righteous to the golden seat of 
Ahura Mazda ... to the abode of His holy beings ”. — Vend. XIX, 
32. 

“ May I bring my soul to Garonmfi,na, through good-minded- 
ness, knowing well the blessings and rewards of actions, prescribed 
by Ahura Mazda.” — Yas. XXVIII, 4. 

Man’s life does not become extinct after the separation of his 
spirit from his body. “ May they give us rewards after the 
separation of our consciousness from our bodies — ” (Yas. LV, 2). 
After death, the material body becomes dust and mingles with 
earth (Vend. VII, 50) ; whereas the spirit which is immaterial 
goes to the imperishable, undecaying world to live and advance 
there for ever and ever. — Vend. XIX, 31; Yas. XXII, 16 and 
34. 

Man’s future destiny depends upon the proportion in which he 
discharges his duties towards God, towards his fellow-creatures and 
towards himself. The reward or punishment depends upon the life 
he leads. Though heaven is spoken of as a beautifully constructed, 
brightly illumined, magnificent palace, and hell as an abode of 
utter darkness, the material terms are only used figuratively to 
express the ideas better. The terms are more relative than real. 
Future life differs from the present, in the states immediately 

9 
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succeeding this in Ap very slight degree. It is a life of continued 
progress in which the sin-stained spirit is compelled to remedy in 
sorrow and shame the acts of conscious transgression done in the 
body. 

Punishment is not the vindictive act of an angry God, but the 
inevitable consequence of the conscious transgression of known laws. 
The retribution laid upon the transgressor consists in his being 
made to see the results of his own sins. There is no escape from 
just and deserved punishment. “Whatsoever a man soweth that 
shall he also reap.” The spirit of the righteous tastes “ as much 
felicity and joy as the entire living world can taste ”. (Yt. XXII, 
1,8). The spirit of the wicked tastes “ as much of misery as the 
entire living world can taste”. (Yt. XXII, 19, 28). “Unto the 
good, good, unto the evil, evil”. (Yas. XLIII, 5). “ For the 

holy the best mind., for the wicked the worst life”. (Yas. XXX, 4). 

Good and evil deeds are all reflected in the abode that man 
builds for himself while on earth, in material body. “ Their works 
do follow them”, and the consciences of both the virtuous and the 
sinful are set before them in “fulness and reality”. (Yt. XXII, 
8, 13, 23, and 35.) The “beautiful maid”, and the “ugly woman” 
face man on the fourth day af ter death. The sinner is made to 
bear the misery of his earthy, base, sensual passions. This is 
his punishment. This the hell, the “abode of darkne.ss.” This 
the fruit of conscious sin. The sinner is given opportunities of 
mentally developing and cultivating his unused faculties, and 
neglected talents. The knowledge he has failed to gain is imparted 
to him. He is made to progress and advance and thus fitted to 
associate with the more advanced spirits of higher orders. 

The entry of the human spirit in the higher spheres after bo- 
dily death on earth is very graphically portrayed in the Vishtdsp 
Yasht, 55-64. {Vide translation in S.B.E., Vol. XXIII. pp 342- 
345.) 

The moral of Zoroastrianism is, then, the belief in One, Lov- 
ing, Almighty Father, Ahura Mazda, the Creator of the world, 
the Creator of everything in the world, the Creator of the Human 
Spirit. The dominant note of the Avesta is Truth ; the highest 
ideal that man can attain to is Truth ; the guiding principle of the 
human spirit is Truth— Truth in thought, word, and deed. The 
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philosophy of Zoroastrianism teaches man to livj a pure, unselfish, 
devout life ; to help and comfort the poor and the needy, 
to enlighten the depressed. It is eminently calculated to make 
man a good, loyal citizen ; to make him a better man in all his re- 
lations, domestic, social, and civil, and to fit him for advance- 
ment and progress. It teaches that man in his deepest cons- 
cious inmost is a child of God. A triune being, constituted 
of a physical body, a soul body, and a conscious, invisible, 
immortal spirit — which spirit is a God-begotten entity. It tea- 
ches that the spirit of man is created by God; that it pre- 
exists its birth in this world through the material body of a 
woman ; that this life is a stage in the evolutionary progress, 
which stage every spirit must pass through to attain perfection ; 
that the spirit longs after a return to its Father’s “Home of 
Song”; that this world is a wayside inn, where we tarry for a sea- 
son, throwing off our sandals, and presently resume our onward 
march. ’ It teaches that death does not end all ; that the spirit 
exists after death in a spiritual form ; that it is given opportunities 
to unfold and develop mentally and morally ; that it advances on 
till perfection is reached; that death, or what we in our blindness 
call death, is birth into a more refined state of existence, with su- 
perior conditions of progress ; that death is but a passage to higher 
life ; that it is necessary for the human spirit to pass through this 
door of death, to attain that higher life ; that there is no death. 
The so-called dead are the most alive. — WE ARE THE DEAD. 
It teaches that justice is the law of God ; That the good and the bad 
deeds of man are very minutely discerned; that the wheat is sepa- 
rated from the tares, the good from the evil, the righteous from the 
wicked ; that man is a moral actor, and so far as his knowledge 
extends, he is a responsible being, reaping “anguish from vice, and 
enjoyment from virtue”; that everything is weighed in the balance, 

I Wordawort.h sings : 

‘‘ Our birth is but a sleep aud a f orgettiug ; 

The soul that rises with us, our life’s stai’ 

Has had elsewhere its setting 
4nd cometh frem afar. — 

Not in entire forgetfulness 
And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come, 

From God who is our home.” 
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everything taken into account, so much so that we are told that 
Ahura Mazda makes due allowance for all circumstances, motives 
and causes, which may have influenced man’s conduct in life ; that 
he is judged according to his merits and demerits (Yas. XXXI, 
13 ; Vend. Ill, 36, 40 ; V, 26; and VI, 4, 25 ) ; that justice is ren- 
dered to him according to his thoughts, words and deeds ; that the 
rich and poor, high and low, are all alike in God’s eye ; that there 
are no diflerent codes for different classes of people ; that equal 
justice is dispensed to all. 

The materialistic teachings of Reincarnation and Karma find no 
place in the teachings of the Avesta. Fate is unknown. Every- 
thing is done according to God’s will. Ahura Mazda does what 
he thinks best for man. With humility and with entire submis- 
sion has man to accept the working of God. He is to have unlimi- 
ted confidence in the doings of his Creator. “ Let this or that be 
done according to tlie will of Ahura Mazda”. (Yas. XXIX, 4). 
He has to work earnestly, and success will be his reward. His 
success in life depends upon his efforts. He is not to be daunted 
by obstacles. He may devoutly appeal for hel]) to Ahura Mazda 
and help will be forthcoming if devoutly asked. Character is 
put before creed and the old doctrine “ Help yourself and God will 
help you ” is reasserted. Man can attain that perfection after 
which he longs only through co-operation with Ahura Mazda. 

“0 Thou, most bountiful Spirit, Ahura Mazda, come to my 
assistance ; through my piety give me power ; through my holy 
offerings and my righteousness give me great strength, and through 
my mental goodness give me thrift law.” (Yas. XXIII, 12). 

The pseudo-atheist, the nihilist, the sceptic, the materialist, the 
agnostic, t]}e sardonic scoffer at religion, find no foothold in the A ves- 
tan pliilosophy to base their fads on. Let them follow in the rear if 
they choose. Let them hug their philosophy (?) which is sufficient 
for their wants. We may speak unto them as “unto the children of 
Israel” that they may go forward. Timid souls, they dare not, 
although they may fain go on. Doubting casuists, they are ham- 
pered with difficulties in reasoning. Why should they be hurried ? 
“ He that has ears, let him hear”. 

The Avesta preaches that there is “joy eternal and universal 
for the righteous ; that there is joy for him in life ; that there is 
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joy in desiring and striving to do his duty ; that there is joy in 
desiring and striving to grow rich in spirit ; that there is joy in 
death ; that there is joy after death”. It teaches that death alters 
our place but not our character ; it cannot alter our self. If we 
have been good and pure before death, we shall be good and pure 
after death. If we have built a heaven on earth by thinking 
heavenly thoughts, by speaking heavenly words, by doing heavenly 
deeds, we shall enjoy that heaven hereafter. This will be our 
Heaven; this the state of beatific blessedness. 

Finally, the teachings of the philosophy of Zoroastrianism are 
in harmony with the great laws of evolution ; they are in agree- 
ment with pure reason, in accordance with the heart’s sweetest 
hopes, and in consonance with the soul’s briglitest inspirations. 
They teach man to believe in the Divine, to believe in the re- 
ality of spirit life, to believe in inspiration, the divine inflowing of 
life and truth to the liuman soul ; to believe in justice and judg- 
ment, to believe in prayer and the power of prayer, to believe in 
immortality. The Zoroastrian sings : — 

“ In order that our minds may bo delighted and our souls the 
best, let our bodies be gloritied as well, and let them, 0 Mazda, go 
likewise (unto lieaven) as the best world of the saints, as devoted to 

Ahura And may Ave see Thee, and may we, approaching, come 

round about Thee, and attain to entire companionship with Thee !” 
(Yas. LX, 11,12). 

“ Him in our hymns of homage and of praise would I faith- 
fully serve, for now with (mine) eye, I see him clearly, Lord of the 
good spirit, of word and action, I knowing through my righteous- 
ness, Him who is Ahura Mazda. And to him (not here alone, 
but) in his house of song. His praise we [shall bear.” (Yas. 
LV, 8). 

“A friend, a brother or a father to us, Mazda, Lord.” (Yas. 
XLV, ii;. 


RyKAMJEK Hoemusjek. 



THE SIXTEEN SANSKRIT SHLOKAS 
RECITED BEFORE KING JADI RANA- 

In order to escape the persecution and fanaticism of ^e Arab 
conquerors of Iran, the Parsis having placed their wives and 
children on board, left for ever the land of their forefathers and 
arrived at the port of Diu in Kathiawar in the eighth century after 
Christ. Having stayed there for about 19 years, they set sail 
towards the south and landed at Sanjan which was then under the 
sway of a liberal and sympathetic king, named Jadi Rana. Before 
allowing them t o enter the city, the king made inquiries about 
their religion, manners and customs. They gave their response in 
the 15 well known Sanskrit verses or Shlohis, which form the 
subject of this paper. The king granted the permission which is 
embodied in the sixteenth verse. These shlokas contain the most 
important tenets of the religion, manners and customs of the 
Parsis. It is a great pity that they have suffered a good deal at 
the hands of reckless copyists. 

The verses are written in the Snujdhanl metre consisting of 21 
syllables, which may be symbolically represented thus: — 

— i-«-i - »«!««« I 

My friend Ervad Manekji Rustomji Unwala lent me a few 
Mss. which I have utilised for the purposes of this paper. But 
they are for the most part grossly incorrect, as regards both 
prosody and grammar. One Ms. however, that came to my hands 
through Shamsh- ul - Olrna Ervad J. J. Mody was much better 
than all the others. I have chiefly relied upon this for the text 
adopted in this paper. I have, however, made certain emendations 
of my own for which I am alone responsible. Besides giving a 
literal translation of my own, I give three other translations, one in 
English, another in Gujerati, and the third which is a redaction of 
the original into Sanskrit prose with a commentary. The English 
translation is one contained in a rare work of Dr. Drummond who 
does not seem to have clearly understood the Sanskrit original. 
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The Gujerati translation is that of one Ervad Jamshed Ervad 
Manekji Rustomji written in Sam vat 1874. It is copied here 
because it gives the correct meaning of several difficult words, 
though it is neither accurate nor literal. The Sanskrit translation, 
or rather the commentary, is that of one Ak^ Andhiilru. It has 
been transcribed by me from a Ms. written by one Dastur 
Jamshedji J^maspji Asaji Faredunji. Barring a number of clerical 
mistakes and a few inaccuracies and unintelligible expressions, this 
commentary is very important for correctly understanding the 
verses. An English translation of this Sanskrit redaction is 
appended thereto. I also add a few critical notes of my own. 

I. 

qhr ^rrr: i^qnr qp^fq^qr^^ qq qr^^qr!-- ii 

Trandation . — Who thrice a day think highly of (i.e., praise) 
the sun and the five elements (namely) fire, wind, earth, the 
primordial skj^ and water, by NyAishna prayers, who believe in 
the existence of the three worlds, and who adore the very merciful 
Ahurmazd, the Lord of the Angels, and tlie Almighty due to 
many virtues; — those are we Parsis, noble-born, bold, valiant and 
very strong. 

DnimrnoniVs Translation . — Who are they that thrice a day 
adore the sun and the elemental five (fire, ether, wind, earth and 
water ), who exist in the three worlds, and who worship the divine 
Hormazd as the King of Angels, full of justice, power and mercy ? 
They are we the fair, fearless, valiant and athletic Parsis. 

Gujerati Translation — 

shiskR hk'. Mk. 

qiSl .-Hra-i, Pt'lR %l ■^l SV- WaH- 

Mk. J'Hl'i ^k k(i^ iR aH>ll 

9lRl Hi^l qi^l <1^ 'Hit'l’ct cictl WiHl »l. 

Commentary.— ^ % am 

^4: 1 pstf am mg ctm »ipi mro mwiRi iT«?i sra 
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^ ^ 

f»^: , w: ft . -If fff|: I^ff frr^' 

qr«fi# m: qrwftr: - f% w ^ ®^' 

5rw%^r9iflr: ?9-^: i ?ft?if7pwr: ?wiftrJ?R;fli; na; f^ i Jf : ft ^•■ 

5f|55JRf ag^srjtRi an«?f r: -If ftff: ^ ^ ff-^ W 3^ 5f-Tfcl: ctTcff I 

Translation of Commentary.-- Those men who think of the sun 
which is the abode of the three worlds, three times a day, with 


Ny^ish prayers, who think of the angels of fire, wind, earth, the 
first sky, and water together with tlie five elements thrice a day 
with Nyi^ieh praj^ers, who pray to the Lord of the Angels named 
Hormazd, Whose greatness is due to many virtues ( i.e.. Who is 
possessed of several virtues, such as intelligence, happiness, and 
inherent essence), and Who is visible before us (i.e., Who 
pervades everything ), Who is full of mercy (Hormazd possessed of 
such attributes) ; — those are we Parsis, ( i. e., people born in the 
country of Parsis ), who are white in colour, courageous, very bold, 

( of fighting spirit ) and whose heroism is well known. 

Notes . — Drummond takes the word in the sense of 
adoring, I think it only means, “to believe in,’' “think highly 
of,” “praise,” as suggested by the Gujerati translator. — It it 
difficult to follow the commentator when he suggests that 
is an adjunct of the “five elements” also. Drummond translates 
the expression thus: “who exist in the three worlds”. I think it 
simply refers to the Zoroastrian doctrine of the three worlds, 
heaven, hell and hamestagan . — The Gujerati translator has 
correctly understood the sense. — The commentator has followed 


the reading : has not, I submit, been correctly 

translated, in the three versions. It cannot mean “white”, firstly, 
because the king could easily see for himself whether the Parsis 
were white or not; secondly, because it would be a sort of invidious 
comparison with the Hindus ; and thirdly, because the same word 
occurs in the ninth verse, where it is quite clear that the Parsis 
were on account of their graceful conduct. 


II. 

i 
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fihr THflfrw: ii 

Translation . — The best of men who always observe the seven 
kinds of silence mentioned in the Scriptures, (namely), at the time 
of bathing, praying, reading holy Scriptures, making offerings to 
fire, taking meals, secreting faeces, and making water ; who in this 
world perform ceremonies with incense of several kinds, good flowers 
and plenty of best fruits; — those are we Parsis, noble -born, bold, 
valiant and very strong. 

Drummond’s Translation . — The Parsis observe silence in seven 
situations, viz., bathing, contemplating Divinity, reading divine 
Scriptures, making holy offering, eating victuals, secreting the 
contents of the alimentary canal, item versicae urinse. The affluent 
among them are liberal to their fellow-creatures. In sacrifices to 
the Cow the Parsis make scanted wood smoke and offer flowers 
diffusing fragrance. 

Ghtjerati Translation.— 

«cii iwi ^ict- 

Hwdl 'i\0i % 'tlctdl yd. HHi MSIMI 4Mi |(i 

MlkPt Wl. 

Commentary.—^ 3W: «il% 'WiRilR 

cwi s#5if cmr SRT^ ?i«n 

I ^ I ?T*11 

I ^ 1^; *lf- 

^ qr^ffiwr: I ti%T ii 

Translation of Commentary . — Those men who observe the seven 
kinds of silence mentioned in the Scriptures, — while taking a bath, 
thinking of the Almighty, reciting the Yasht(i.e., carefully 
reading verses etc. ), offering the great H6m prayer to fire, eating 
fruits etc., and taking food etc.; those best men who always give 
away everything in charity and who pray to fire by means of 
fragrant substances, of several kinds, such as aloe, frankincense etc., 
and by means of good flowers like jasmine, champak etc., and by 
means of many best fruits of different kinds; those who are possessed 
of noble qualities etc.; — those are we Parsis. 

10 
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Notes. — The second line of this verse has been greatly corrupted. 
In one Ms. we have etc.; in another altogether 

disappears, and instead we have I have tried to set the 

verse right without marring the sense or the metre. — is an 
abstract noun from the adjective — One Ms. gives the last word 
of the third line as Drummond and the Gujerati translation 
are wrong in supposing that this word refers to the worship of the 
cow. There is not the slightest reference to the worship of the cow 
in the Zoroastrian Scriptures, nor can we point to any such custom 
in the past. To get rid of this difficulty one Ms. reads 

meaning “who noble - born pray to the fire 
with flowers etc”, does not mean the cow here, but the earth. If 
we adopt the reading the meaning would be that the Parsis 
worship the earth with flowers etc. I prefer to adopt the reading 
^ and would mean ^ “in this world”. — William 

Burder in his book named “Religions, Ceremonies, and Customs” 
says at p. 418, “While they ( Magi ) washed themselves or sat at 
meals, they observed the most strict silence, no person being 
permitted to speak a word.” In Sanskrit there is a motto ^ 

“silence accomplishes everything”, which the ancient Parsis seem 
to have carried out into actual practice. 

III. 

ii 

Translation. Who always put on the body a clean sacred 
garment ( Siidra ) which has the virtues of a coat — of - mail, who 
put on the waist a woolen Khshti which is fastened ( on the SMra), 
( each end of ) which is like the mouth of a serpent and which is 
tied into knots at equal distances; and who cover their head with 
turban underneath* which is put a cap made of two pieces of cloth;— 
those are we Parsis, noble — born, bold, valiant and very strong. 

Drummond s Translation. — The parsis always wear a fine 
jacket ( Sftdra ) in the place of a coat - of — mail and instead of the 
mouth of a serpent, a woolen tape ( Kfishti) tied round the loins 
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and a email cap of two folds of cloth covering the crown of the 
head. 

Gujerati Translation.— mR’I 

^6^1 SiSl"!. Jiicl ®»ldl ^%i(cl cl 

iM^Pi niol tninPl. ^ISl yH ci«*l Misiil (feiCH 

•HR:dl »l. 

Commentary. — w <*MN ^ ^i^^g'inpj ^fsnfgoi^q api- 

^ ^ 3^: ft^clt #l I ^ q< ^ gwi 3?nfep?ff 

5?# I (ifi 5?cIT *i^<sieecil’i«Ri Ji^ij<9eeci<<i frai nt ?lt 

’S^^^lclR'^ ^ 3t*ti: TZg^lwctS (^ciiftl+iciart^^pi^ ^<S5R laflfei *RcW 
ftci: n ^ qrt^Ei: ii 

Translation of Commentary . — Those men who always wear on 
their body a shirt called Sudra which is delightful and pure, and 
which is like a coat - of -mail possessing all the qualities of an 
armour, and who put on Khshti of cotton tied according to 
religious rites ( or tied always as a rule on the waist.) — Khshti 
of what sort ? Kushti, the soft hanging parts of which are of 
equal length ( lit., the tying of which is attended with equalness of 
the soft ends ); those men who protect their head with a turban 
underneath which there is a pair of cloths ( i.e., with a two -folded 
cap within) ; — those are we Parsis. 

Notes . — Instead of one Ms. reads and for ?lTcn, 

which would improve the sense but which mars the metre.— 
I would prefer to read instead of so that the line would be 
construed thus: g>#t “who cover their 

head with cloth and protect the soles of their feet (with shoes)”. 
Aemilk dbhUrishna or moving without the shoes on, was a sin 
according to the Patet. Herodotus expressly refers to the fact 
that the Parsis always covered their heads. 

IV. 

tfi: 

nkr ^ M 

Translation.— Whose females cause melodious songs to be 
sung and music (to be played ) at auspicious marriage 
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MremonieB, »l.ioh are perfonnad »> tte tacly days < tc 

rig ia «"„r!rah7:)Tel.^?S 
C-r- t.“L"C ilaZrbo™. i, J* .ad 

very strong. . ^ ■ j 

Drummond’s Translation. — On occasions of wamages and 
feasts, the Parsis rejoice with song and the sound of instruments. 
Their wives then annoint them with paste of sandal and sweet 
scented oils; nor does mirth make them exceed or forget the 
excellent ordinances of their law. 

Gujerati Translation , — ^ 

anPM h?^'. 3>i^Pi %ctHi 

^nct-ll€ h% ^ mi R^ 

$ici| :ofy\ 


Commentar3^ — W 

g^: 1^: m ^ftewniPr ^ 

^ I ^ i ^ 'R 

W^: i ^ qt gq^: qiM^gaRlT^ 

^qrmiq^cWFNr^: i % m ii 


Translation of Commentary , — Those at whose auspicious 
ceremonies and marriage ceremonies, which are performed on the 
auspicious days mentioned to them, the women betake themselves 
to singing and music of several kinds, such as the band etc.; and 
whose women apply to their bodies and limbs fragrance of sandal, 
camphor etc.; and whose women deliglit in performing their own 
legitimate functions in this country; whose females are pious and 
possessed of many virtues; and whose females are conversant 
with the delightful Scriptures and their meanings ( i. e., who 
regulate their conduct according to the Scriptures) ; — those are we 
Parsis. 


Notes . — One Ms. reads %iqRi. As it is difficult to make 
out what this is, I have suggested I may also sugget which 
means “good hearings, pleasant talks”. — For we have also 
the reading 'Sm which is practically the same word. 
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V. 

»I'»R<Tf ^f?T ^RiTT^f 

»jtn 'sHm s^TT wi m^r: ii 

Translation . — In whose house there is the giving away (in 
charity) of food etc. which is sweet and full of pleasant taste; who 
do such charitable acts as the building of lakes, wells, reservoirs 
and bridges on rivers, (lit., waters); who always give presents of 
money, clothes etc. to deserving petitioners;— those are we Parsis, 
noble-born, bold, valiant and very strong. 

Drummond^ s Translation. ~^hey entertain guests with plenty 
of food and that which is pleasing to the taste. They excavate 
for the public convenience pools and wells. They give to deserv- 
ing objects gratis, cloth and other articles, which they stand 
in need of. 

Gujerati Translation.— \i\ Hlfl 

JfR. cncied *hi(^q Qifl <hKI qui (= >huO 
m jjR. h(k. ci rim 

Commentary. — m ^ 

^rf^T5j$rq: (?) i M 

I qt 

I ^ qf 3»iTqqT ?FgqdTqT qiwrt 

I ^!srt qrq ^ i x^q ^ % qq qn^: I 

Translation of Coninientary . — Those in whose house always takes 
place the giving away of food, pure and full of delicious taste, 
sometimes seasoned with mustard, sometimes with pepper and other 
fragrant powders, sometimes with the juice of tamarind etc.; in 
whose house there is the giving away in these manners, of fish 
moving in the waters of wells (?); who always give to deserving 
applicants rupees (silver), money, clothes etc., in charity, i. e., 
who do not give in charity to the non-deserving, {lit., to those 
devoid of merits)— those are we Parsis. 

JS^otes . — For one Ms. reads f|. — One Ms. reads 

giqq t ^^VA 5rt^=q^^ which besides marring the metre is not quite clear. 
3^ is the Pahlavi word puhal, and persian pul. 
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VI. 

^ ^rfi «irr»TRN^*!f I 

^ ^f»i: 

«?^ ^ ^ II 

Translation, — Among whom joy (becomes victorious) over sor- 
row, happiness over affliction, knowledge over silence, righteous- 
ness over unrighteousness, pure birth over malady, creation full of 
light over destruction full of darkness ; in whose speech and thought 
(the motto is) “ as the man, so the reward (in the next word)''; — 
those are we Parsis. 

Drxmmond^s Translation , — The Parsi women as well as their 
men are presumed capable and permitted to contemplate the causes 
and effects of joy and grief, pleasure and pain, wisdom and folly, 
virtue and vice, health and disease, which mortals experience and 
to admire altitude and profundity, light and darkness, creation 
and chaos, and all the works of the Almighty. 

Gujerati Translation . — ft lllir, ft ^ 

'Si. 


Commentary. — ^ 3W^r ^ 

I ^ m aTR^: 5 :^ I ^ I 

W I ^ ^ m 

^ ^ I 4r^f^ ^4; i ^ 

^ I cr«n m ar^; ^qi ^ 

ar^r; | | rTldh^ Wi: I TOr 

^kwi arrft^^ cir^ SP^ 

^4: I ^ g?4 ^ 3N: ^n^3;'4 3 ^ ^ \ 


ci«jr 


35 ^ |l «IR^ S^TOI?^ 3?4I I ?» ^ 


Translation of Commentary .—ThoBQ men with whom as is the 
joy on the obtaining of wealth etc., so is the sorrow at the loss of 
wealth etc., {i.e., joy and sorrow are equal) ; with whom happiness 
of soul and pain are eqtial and that is wonderful (*'. «., with whom 
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as is the happiness in matters of love, so is sorrow equal in the 
absense of such matters) ; also whose knowledge and silence are 
equal (z. e,, silence in whom is full of knowledge and is profound). 
(Or ‘‘ as is the knowledge, so is the silence^’); also with whom as is 
righteousness, so is unrighteousness (L from whom unrighteous- 
ness departs.) Hence the particle of negation is absent; the mean- 
ing is not that “righteousness and unrighteousness are equal”, but 
that “ as is righteousness, so unrighteousness is not”) ; also hap- 
piness and pain in a noble family are equal (/. as is happiness, 
so is also pain) ; also with whom as is the upper world, so the 
lower world {i, e, with whom heaven and earth are equal) ; also 
light and darkness are equal ; also with whom creation and destruc- 
tion are equal ; also with whom (the motto is) as is the man, so 
the act, i, <?., both are equal) ; — those are we Parsis. 

Notes. — This is a difficult verse. Neither Drummond nor the 
Gujerati translator seem to have correctly understood it. The 
writer wanted to convey that the Parsis preferred to seek merits 
and reject demerits. — One Ms. reads which is 

prosodially better than The latter reading might be ob- 

jected to on the ground that the ^ renders the ^ preceding it long, 
and thus vitiates the metre. But in Sanskrit by a sort of poetical 
license, vowels preceding consonants remain short. — In the fourth 
line, we have also the reading for ^ is, I think, merely 

used as an expletive. — Francis Power Cobbo in his “ Hopes of the 
Human Race ” says at p. 143, “The Parsis have among their 
prayers in the Zend-Avesta the direction that every believer should 
say every morning as he fostens the girdle, ‘ Hell will be destroyed 
at the Resurrection and Ormuzd shall reign over all for ever.’ Not 
amiss, I think, was their ritual devised to make the first thought 
of each opening day one of moral encouragement and of hope as- 
sured in the final victory of Light over Darkness, Virture over 
Vice, and Joy over Sorrow and Pain”. — The fourth line seems to 
Tefer to the important doctrine taught in Yasna XLIII., 5, namely, 
that “a man will be rewarded in the next world according to his 
actions in this.” 

VII. 
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fiT?r 

^ *inf f? ^ ’TTT^Nrr: li 

Translation. — Who, applying the cow-urine, consecrated by 
prayers, to the head, face (etc.), perform ablution, external and 
internal, mentioned in the Scriptures), and become pure with water 
brought by women ; who afterwards tie the badge (Khshti) round 
the waist ; among whom there is to be no sleep without the badge ; 
who engage themselves in delightful prayers, with mind made fresh 
by the muttered hymns ; the principle in whose conduct is, 
invariably, undauntedness ; — those are we Parsis. 

Drummond’s Translation. — With Gomut affusion on the body 
and by inward prayers, the Parsis being purified at early dawn, 
attend to their necessities and avocations ; without the tape tied 
round their loins, they must not sleep nor pray nor make offerings 
nor sacrifices. 

Gujerati Translation.— «si(^ 

§■'=11:^' ^ iR M(^5t 

iiW Mia M(ia’ SW evM-t Sl’l « 

•id «it^. »l^i ^ii Hivi H'h'^i cini m^i mrRi »i. 

Commentary. — aiHr.’i 

^ I’WT <>HSjdWHg<hd 

I ^ qt i ^ *i prftwr 

^ fer H I sjwqjwui 3iq^gifRf%^ 1^ sr t ^ 

JBqrm fcU flFssi: cl qq qiTHtqil: I 

Translation of Commentary. — Those who become pure as the 
milk (by taking a bath) with cow-urine purified by incantations 
when they get perspiration due to hot weather {or “ a bath should 
be taken with milk ”). This ablution with cow-urine is spoken of 
as internal and external. If this is done, they become pure; and they 
tie the Kfishti badge on the region of the waist ; without the badge 
there is to be no sleep {i. e., one must not sleep without the Kfishti). 
Without the Kfishti there is not to be the worship etc., which is 
delightful on account of the cheerful mind engaged in incanta- 
tions; — those men among whom the ways of good counsel are highly 
esteemed; — those are we Parsis. 

Notes. — ^One Ms. reads qRgt: The commen- 

tator seems to have adopted the reading which is not quite 
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clear. has bean translated by the commentator thus : 

“ who have become pure as the milk of women The Gujerati trans- 
lator seems to understand that the Gernez (cow-urine) is to be given 
for drink by women. It would have been much better if we had a 
reading like who became pure by thrice washing with 

water'*; but this would vitiate the metre. — seems to be 
a parenthetical clause. —The third line may also be read thus : 

^ srg who do not sleep, nor say prayers, 

nor worship God without the badge on". — For we have also 

the reading which might mean ‘‘ firm thought". I do not 

like this reading because it might be taken to mean pride or self- 
conceit". — In a printed book where this verse has been quoted, the 
last line is found thus : m . This is 

greatly incorrect from the standpoint of prosody. Another read- 
ing, is equally bad. — I think the word 

in is the Persian word badan^ the body. Many foreign 

words are met with in these Shlokas, 


VIII. 

?n|: 

fnpqrq: ff^®r q qq qi^^jr. ii 

Translation. — Who perform the H6m (Fire prayer) five times 
©very day, reciting sacred incantations and putting (on the fire) 
aloe and sandal wood, which is dried for six months, and wood frag- 
rance and camphor ; among whom the H6m does never take place 
with the fire extinguished by putting (thereon) wood made wet by 
clouds spread by the sun ; who being attached to their wives by the 
laws of truth are not wrongfully devoted; — those are we Parsis. 

Drummon-i’s Tramlation. —With fuel, six months dried, of the 
wood of Mallag (sandal) and with fragrance of camphor the Parsis 
perform the H6m five times a day. Where the sun shines or rain 
falls, fires must not be lighted. They abjure hypocritical avooa- 
tions’and affections fixing on another s wife. 

Gujerati Translation .- (= SW) Hi 5lwi 

(^2li>Hi) Mflvunni anv, 

n 
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RrtH^ HliT ^iiH Hi ^ 

Mfl nV ^IH. ^ ^ i'l. -IHIM (?) 

(s= <5^cl «H?l. 

Commentary. — gy ^f^g 4: 3T35*?«^: liTl: 

srfcri^ Wi: I %i: ^ ^mgsp^: I ^PTrg^^^rf^: 

^•- I f^r^T: 5T 

I ^ T^rff^JiRTt 5n^cft^4: I ^ 

^ ?[q^: I % 5R ^^fiF: II 

Translation of Commentary . — Those among whom is performed 
the H[6m (Boya) prayer five times a day with camphor and frag- 
rant substances and with wood of aloe and sandal, which is dried 
for six months, and who pray with incantations; {i. (?., the Horn 
of the fire is performed with Bana wood, aloe, camphor etc.), and 
the extinction of the fire never takes place in thickly shaded places 
exposed to the sun {or “ so long as the sun and fire exist, so long 
the destruction of this religion will not take place”) ; also who are 
devoted to the paths of justice and are devoted to young wives 
(who act judiciously in the affairs of their wives) {or ‘‘they observe 
the vows of truthfulness towards their wives”); — those are we 
Parsis. 

Notes . — It is difficult to find out what texts Drummond and 
the Gujerati translator have followed, especially so far as the third line 
is concerned. The third and fourth lines are also read thus in one 
Ms. f^TF^ I II 

In this the third line is incorrect in point both of grammar and 
prosody. I have tried to improve the line so as to bring it into 
conformity with the requirements of the metre. The fourth line 
given above is correct in every way, and means : ‘ Who are at- 

tached to their young wives with a singleness of devotion accord- 
ing to the laws of truth”. — I have taken and as 

adjectives qualifying and respectively. 

IX. 

g:?rr<y «Tr^ i 

nkr srf^fT*. 
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Trans/ah^i.-^Pure hearted men, whose females in menstrual 
period becom/« pure on the seventh night ; (and when) delivered of 
a child become pure in body after a monih Ifcm ihe day of delivciy; 
(whose females) are noble on account of their graceful conduct, 
shine with golden ornaments, are powerful and strong and have 
always laughing faces those are we Parsis. 

Drummond^ s Translation. — The wives of the Parsis are held 
pure on the 7th night from the commencement of the menstrual 
flux and on the 40th day from childhood. 

Gujerati Translation . — ci 

cl ‘H'cil cl "^icu-O h\. Ki(k iiSl. 

pY'>l n Hlci (r/q‘cl 

anictHl ^<1^1 :^iH. ^ih h\^[. dqi 

Commentary. — qfht: ^r: fiRI: 

'gfr: ^g: I ^ 

^g: ^Rgsi: ^^g: i 31RI: 

Wi^^: #i5[45l5^r: | f^c^i 

i ^ qRnki: ii 

Translation of Commentary. — Those whose women become pure 
on the seventh night after menstruation ; and (whose women) deli- 
vered of a child become pure in body after one month, from the 
time of delivery ; (whose w^omen) are noble on account of graceful 
conduct; whose women are {lit.^ shine) like new gold; whose females 
are full of love, are strong and of pure soul, and have always laugh- 
ing faces (and w^ash their faces with their hands) ; — those are we 
Parsis. 

Notes. - In one Ms. we have the reading in the third 

line. If this were adopted, the third and fourth lines would be- 
come wholly applicable to males instead of to females. I prefer to 
read it in the feminine form, as I think that the whole verse refers 
to females.— is in the Mas. gender; I have, therefore, taken 
it as an adjunct of qR^RRl:. The reading ^FRi^Trf^ would be better, 
but it ofiends the metre, I suggest % etc. has little 

meaning ; it is one of the many expletives occurring in these verses. 
— Both Drummond and the Gujerati translator assume that le- 
males become pure 40 days after delivery. No doubt that must 
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have been the old custom, as we clearly read in the eleventh stro- 
phe, but the text before us speaks only of one month. — The expres- 
sion ’fkr. clearly suggests that cannot refer to the white 

colour. 

X. 

«f5rpr ^ 

5fr »Tm 5 wrt(V i 

7Van5/a/eGn.— Who do not attach themselves to concubines; 
who perform sacred ceremonies in honour of their Fravashis ; who 
protect the fire ; who do not use flesh except in (Jashna) sacrifices ; 
whose females whilst in menstruation do not sleep on the earth ; 
(among whom) marriage is purity of devotion; whose married fe- 
males are not (looked upon as) pure if devoid of husband; who daily 
rejoice in (abiding by) such observations; — those are we Parsis. 

Drummond's Translation, — The Parsis hold it immoral and im- 
pure to live with women not their own; they keep holy the anniver- 
saries of their ancestors ; they do not use flesh but in sacrifices; 
their females lately delivered or those flowering are not allowed to 
move about and defile the territorial element nor ofl'end with their 
mind the more sublime. At nuptials contracted in happy year no 
widows are allowed to be present. 

Gujerati Translation.— 

Mki 

-tf^ -id d Qi:^clRdl 

ei(oi (^ ^i>H^i). ci^i Si. 

Commentary. — i ^ 

m ^ ^ in® 1 sms^ fft cT«n 3®^ 

I m ?5iTg^; 1 

m\ ?p%; ^ qft?rr 1 m\ nT{): 

^ RRefnFr; il 

Translation of Commentary. — Those men who do not attach 
themselves to harlots, and who are of pure face towards their 
mother and father {i. e.^ who serve upon, or are devoted to their 
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parents); and who pray to the fire and perform the Shrddha cere- 
mony; and who do not eat flesh except in sacrifices {i, e., who do 
not use it); whose females delivered of a child and (whose females) in 
menstruation sleep on the earth; and with whom the marriage cere- 
mony has to be performed on account of the sacredness of the bond; 
and with whom married females devoid of husbands are not regar- 
ded as pure; in whose dealings such are the laws (mentioned) to be 


followed every day; — those are we Parsis. 

Notes . — This verse is simple enough, but in the absence of a 
good text, we are left in doubt as to the real meaning of the au- 
thor. ^ might also mean as suggested by the com- 

mentator : “ among whom there is pious reverence towards their 
parents’*. But the reading in one of the Mss. 

(which, however, is bad in metre) clearly suggests that the author 
wanted to allude to the ^ or Muhtad or Farvardegan ceremonies 
in honour of the Pitris or Fravashis. Drummond translates Pitris 
by the word ‘‘ ancestors” which is not satisfactory. It is possible 
that the word ^ may have been meant for all ceremonies includ- 
ing the Muktdd.--'From the second line it seems that the Parsis of 
the time did not eat flesh and that the use of it was restricted 
to the or Jashna ceremonies.— Instead of there is 

also the reading which would mean that neither a 

woman in menses nor a woman delivered, slept on the earth . But 
as this reading does not conform with the requirements of the 
metre, I have not accepted it. — means “ an elderly married 

woman or a woman whose husband and children are living . The 
author seems to suggest that married women who refuse to live 
with their husbands are not looked upon as pure. Drummond, 
however, seems to understand by this line that widows were not 
allowed to be present on matrimonial occasions. That meaning is 
also possible, if we read instead of though a s ight diffi- 

culty arises on account of the connotations of the wor s 3^ an 
the former implying that the husband is alive, the ^ 

he is dead. The sentence would stand thus in prose: 

SiN HqcftJiV. “on marriage occasions a husbandless woman 

is not pure sanctity of marriage”, i.e., “^e sanctity of mamageis 
destroyed by the presence of widows Even to^iay Parsi wid 
oonsidi it inauspicious to take part in marriage ceremomes. 
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XI. 

q'r^itr^^f^srr 3rq^f^f«ri?ir i 

fJI?r 

f^?''rJir: 3pr il 

Translation. — Whose wives do not get engaged in the work 
of cooking etc., (but) remain quiet and take complete rest for 40 
days {i. e.^ after delivery ; (whose wives) after ablution are engaged 
in silent prayers and in (singing) the praises of the sun ; who always 
think highly of (i. e., praise) the wind, fire, earth, water, the moon 
and the sun and other Yazads; in whose caste men of different 
religion are always forbidden (to be taken) ; — those are we Parsis. 

Drummond's Translation. — Till a Parsi woman, who has 
brought forth a child shall have passed 40 days, she cannot cook 
victuals. She should keep silence nor sleep much, but bathe often, 
pray and think of the fire. She ought to admire the existing 5 
elements and the moon. 

Gujerati Translation.— ^itkiSiS ^Icl 



^<IH -id ^cH ^ 

IM ciqi 'Su 

Commentary.— ^ 5RRcft Hi vo 

5T 5T I VO f^5Tq^ mi ^ i 

QT^qf^: f 

8 #: m: 'mAh A ^ * 

^ ^ ^3f2RiT: % qd I 

Translation of Commentary. — Those whose wives, if delivered 
of a child, do not engage themselves in the work of cooking for 40 
days ; {i. e.^ do not cook for 40 days); (whose females) are silently 
devoted to the worship of the sun after ablution; (whose females) 
sleep little, are engaged in offering prayers and ceremonies and 
always pray to the wind, fire, earth, water, moon, sun and the other 
Yazads (i. e., who pray to the five elements) ; in whose caste the 
rules are maintained thus ; — those are we Parsis. 

Notes. — All the translators seem to understand that women 
took little rest { ) during the 40 days after delivery ; 
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Iwhereas the author s idea is just the opposite. I have, therefore, 
adopted the reading ‘‘ not little sleep, muchrast — The 

third line is almost the same as the first and second lines of the 
first strophe. — The Mss. read . I have adopted the reading 
made up of . The Parsis often change the initial 

into ^ ; cf. instead of Ril . Here ft has the same sense as in 

and *» is the Avesta word daend ; thus ftfR: means 
literally “those who are without the Zoroastrian religion” ; hence 
“those of a different religion”. — Some might dispute the pro- 
position that it was forbidden to convert aliens and adopt them 
into the Zoroastrian fold. My personal opinion is that neither the 
Gdth^s nor the later Avesta preached the doctrine of conversion in 
the sense in which we understand the term to-day. No doubt there 
is some historical evidence that some of the kings did convert a 
few aliens ; but that can be easily explained on the principle that 
the king’s will was law. He could, for instance, marry even his 
own sisters. This my contention is amply supported by $ 55 of 
the sixth book of the Dinkard which is clear beyond all doubt and 
which runs thus : “ Wdchak val afistfibdrdn gubishna va daena 

d§n ham-daen^n hfiskfl-rishna va kirfak va bazak val ko^& adash 
gfibishna”, i. e., “ sermons should be delivered to the faithful, and 
the religion should be taught to the co-religionist ; and virtue and 
vice should be mentioned to every person But apart from the 
question whether the doctrine of conversion is found in our Scrip- 
tures or not, one can easily imagine that the most important piece 
of information which king Jadi Rana would like to receive from 
the foreigners would be as to whether they preached and practised 
the doctrine of conversion. It is impossible to believe that 
people who became fugitives after the Arab conquest to preserve 
their religion could ever have thought of converting aliens under a 
foreign sway. — One Ms. reads ^ which accord- 

ing to the commentator means, “ in whose caste, such religious 
duties are always spoken of”. But, means “to split or 
divide ”. 

XII. 
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W ^ ^ ^ ^ 

«rrfr^ «T?^rl^ ^ TTuftw: il 

Translation. — Who thus by the naiad think (highly) of water, 
sky, moon, fire, wind, earth and sun, and of Hormazd the all Boun- 
tiful, Immutable and Immortal ; jwho always recite the Nyftishna 
prayer which is the giver of victory, righteousness and desire ; and 
who maintain silence while eating and washing the body ; those are 
we Parsis. 

Drummond's Translation, — The Parsis venerate water, air, 
ether, earth, fire, sun, moon and Hormazd as all bountiful, not 
transient but immortal ; and ever attending to life's necessary 
wants and fulfilling lawful desires. They should repeat every day 
their prescribed prayers for attainment of triumph, grace and 
glory. In eating they should be silent and their persons ought to 
be pure. 

Gujerati Translation , — Qi[H^ 

3»«IH €lcli^ ci^ Pt<#t 

4^1 'llcli (=>Hlrtl) Sliaa’ 'i(i. (ct(^ iR M(^=t * 3 '. 

<!<« aHHl &1. 

Commentary. — ^ *1^ wg f*«ft 

^ ^ I ^ q? ?[Rir< 3nfteT!32i 3Ha ?T«n »nrt 

%eRn JRat I pm: mm? mPRC p 

SIS ^ S^r- 

( % W toINI: II 

Translation of Commentary. — Those who think highly of 
water, sky, moon, fire, wind, earth and the sun ; and who by their 
mind always think of Hormazd, the giver of the desired object, 
the Indestructible, the Immortal ; who recite the NySish prayer 
which is the giver of victory, righteousuess and desire ; and who 
before eating and washing their bodies, say the B&j (lit. maintain 
silence or recite the silence prayer in the commencement before 
eating and washing bodies) ; — those are we Parsis. 

Notes. — The last syllable in ought to be taken as long 
for the purposes of the metre ; similarly in the third line. The 
rule of prosody is given thus : W i 

m u “ A short vowel becomes long when it is followed by 
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an anustoara or visarga or by a conjunct consonant or when it is the 
last syllable of a pMa (line).” 

XIII. 

5Tir*Tt ^ I 

^ 5r4 ii 

Translation . — Who, in accordance with the direction of elder- 
ly persons, always put on the khshti made of cotton, which is 
productive of great merit, which resembles the performing of 
ablution in the Ganges, which is made of thickly set strings, which 
is of golden colour, and which is delightful and long and which 
is like a yoke ; who put on, on the region of the waist, this coat-of- 
mail (Shdra) which is (preserved) whole, in accordance with the 
teachings of the Scriptures ; — those are we Parsis. 

Drummond’ sTranslation . — The advantages of wearing a Khshti 
or a string of wool round the waist are many and equal to ablution 
in the Ganges. It is directed to be preserved whole and clean and 
forms a part of their dress, as well as the Sftdra, or fine shirt of 
both the sexes. 

Gujerati Translation . — 9'tdl HJH 

Ml d. anfd?! ^1^1. MIH '-HiHaHl*!! ^l^l. 

RcH MlMfl <iRl5ll y*i 

tl^ql (». 'n'Hl Wi d MRdl d (?). y3d 5(1 Ml^5 
't'Hllcl s'^ d MR y.\l d §h(( "iiMdl. dMl MR^ tsl. 

Commentary. — 3i4q;^=f<f%^it f?3r Pr?i 

*rfi% uiwRjrJi'sj! I f Rfl MMgoRf^f g^.- 

gM: <*:^i atnmd fT«ii 

pRcftwf i fat 

sil:^ \i. aa asaajsa i ‘‘ ( = %% ) ^tte'^S i ^ t?a ^ aa 

n 

Translation of Commentary . — When a penance is performed on 
account of (injury) to cows, bullocks etc., then the five products 

of the cow are considered the purifying agents {i. e., when sin is 

committed on account of injuries to the cow and other animals, the 
cow-urine etc., is what brings about purity). The cow-urine is said 

12 
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to be the precursor of ablution; (*. the ablution with the cow- 
urine should be performed for many days). And in order to wash 
off the sin, the good counsels of the preceptors are always followed ; 
— among whom by such observances, purity is said to be obtained 
after many days (i. among whom such religious laws are always 
maintained) ; — those are we Parsis. 

Notes, — This verse seems to refer to the Navzot ceremony. 

C"^) might also mean “ those 

who are made to put on, on the waist, Shdra and Khshti (acconv 
panied) with recitations, (recited) by priests, mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures*’. The Gujerati translator seems to adopt ( instead of W^\) 
which may be an adjective from ^ “serpent**. — seems to 
refer to the fact that the KAshti is put on the Shdra, just 
as the yoke is put on the neck of a bullock. The comparison is, 
however, not very clear. — As regards the word preceding the 
Mss. are not satisfactory ; one reads another I have 

suggested where means “ not torn **, it being 

well known that a Slidra must not be torn in such a manner that 
the Khshti comes into direct touch with the body. I may also suggest 
“delightful SMra** which expression is almost the same as 
the one in the third strophe, and suitsjthe requirements of the metre. 

XIV. 

*T5TT?rT i 

II 

Translation. — Who if they accidentally (happen to) kill even 
a beast, perform holy penance of {lit., attended with) the Baresh- 
nhm (ablution) with the cow-urine and the five nroducts of the 
cow, and thus become completely pure after many days ; who al- 
ways follow the'good sayings of (their) ancestors for the washing off 
of sin ; who daily rejoice in abiding by such observations ; those 
are we Parsis . 

Drummond ’5 Translation. — The Parsis solicit ablution of sin 
after heartily repenting thereof by besmearing the body with 
the five products of the cow (milk, curd, butter, mootra and gohar), 
one after another and washing off each with water. 
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Gujerati Translation. — 'Hi'HSiiA »ilW, Siqi 1151:^,11 
^'tH 4513'. f-KJt ailW^ti s<»?ii fjciy ^ fofej 

4^ a * 11 ^- Mil'll ^ ii\ 

(h el'll an^li MR^ ^l. 

Commentary. — 'tgsif^ vigf^Pflltsii^ 51?? q=^ qlJj^qftsf gg 

555 5155 5Nggr5lf^ 5g?q5t ^njsii^gi^^ui 1 51?^;^ »l^- 

5W5 5iel**( ^4: I ^ IT Pi 15 Pl?5 Plt5t 5^ 3q^qi5iRi §5555S[5 5#^R55555ii | 
%t 4 ’^555^15514 qra5i8?i55?n4 ^ 55?r^%; 5|(§[^: an^ft 5?% 5% g^: 

qt455r 3^r 1 45? an^ft trq 55t; 3fe5t 3551 : % 55 qr^r: 11 

Translation of Commentary . — When a penance is performed on 
account of (injury) to cows, bullocks etc., then the five products of 
the cow are considered the purifying agent {i. e., when sin is com- 
mitted on account of injuries to the cow and other animals, the 
cow-urine etc., is what brings about purity). The cow-urine is 
said to be the precursor of ablution {i. e., ablution with the cow- 
urine should be performed for many days). And in order to wash 
off the sin, the good counsels of the preceptors are always followed; 
— among whom by such observances purity is said to be obtained 
after many days (i. e., among whom such religious laws are always 
maintained) ; — those are we Parsis. 

Notes. — One Ms. reads 5151^515 q%5 qgaf^5qi5 5qw5 by which 
the commentator seems to understand that slaughtering cows, 
bullocks and other animals was a.sin, the expiation for Avhich was 
the purificatory ablution with the yomutra . — The words 
clearly indicate that the ablution referred to is the “ nine nights’ 
Bareshnfim”.— 55535 consists of 551 5P5 5T55it5 5 (milk, 

curds, clarified butter, urine and cow-dung). This q5535 penance is 
unknown among the Parsis ; it is exclusively a Hindu institution. 

XV. 

^ 3nTT'»if ^ 

^ ^ II 

Translation —0{ yvhom it is said that they attain lofty heaven 
if they act according to the religious observances which are laid 
down by ancient preceptors j which are composed in graceful language. 
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and which point out the path of salvation ;~and (also) if they 
act up to the revealed commandments ; who delight in purity and 
who are such glorious men ; — those are we Parsis. 

Drummond's Translation, — The sage inspired, who instituted 
these religious observances for the conduct of mankind, predicted 
eternal bliss to those w^ho walked in the way of them. And it is 
believed that their supporters have found habitation in heaven. 
To their blessed memories, devout Parsis strew sandal and pulse 
upon the land. 

Gujerati Translation, — ^ 

Ct>ii fo. ifq cli^ tisHi Mm 

wf mW: 511^ Mtmi ^ MlM 41 ri4 

(?) ctqi 

Commentary. — w ^ 

^ ^ ^ 3 ^ sqR QTRiRt I ^ 5i^§: 

^ I ^ ^ 5i?rl^T: SRjffeWfT: % qr^F: II 

Translation of Commentary, — Among all of whom, it is said 
that the lofty heaven becomes the giver of the final beatitude, if 
they act up to the writings of the preceptors of old (/'/^, by means 
of the ways made manifest by the writings of the preceptors of old). 
— What sort of writings ? Writings which are beautiful in construc- 
tion. — Those men who are devoted to the performance of ceremo- 
nies of various kinds, and are also devoted to the offering of prayers 
to fire, earth, and the three (other) elements; and who use beautiful 
flowers in ceremonies and whose knowledge is thus well known ; — 
those are we Parsis. 

Notes, — «^F»F ^ literally means ‘‘of those 

who live according to the religious observances, the heaven is said 
to be lofty ”. — One Ms. reads ^F^RPffei^F^F which is construed thus : 
3[Ff o^FH 4t^nRF^flR;Fc(F lofty heaven is called the giver of the 

path of salvation^'. — In one book the second line is read thus: 
m qpi^Ri 1%^ I This is very bad metre. The 

meaning would be that “ pious persons turn their eyes towards 
the sky’’ etc. — Instead of we have also the reading 

We have also QT^Fg^qF^F^rt which, besides being metrically 

incorrect, is difficult to understand. — The fourth line also 
commences thus : g'qqi^: etc. 
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XVI. 

^?TT ^ ^ ^rtf ^iq^Rim M I 

\ ^ qH!ftq»T 3Tg^f^5ifq;TT qp^ ^ ^?r II 

Translation . — O ye' all Parsis, may the countenance of the all 
powerful Hormazd be for the prosperity of (your) sons and guard- 
ians. May this beneficent fire ever be for the destruction of your 
sins. May the favourable sun and the five (elements), the givers 
of great blessings, be worthy of the Ny&ishna prayers. May you be 
victorious over the demons. And may you always achieve great 
respect. 

Drummond's Translation . — The king’s reply. — Be joy to those 
who walk faithfully in the way of Hormazd. Be the increase of their 
generations. May their prayers obtain the remission of sins and 
the smile of the sun. May likewise abundance of wealth and the 
measure of their desires, flow from the liberty of Luxmi, and lastly, 
let the beauties of person and mind, which now adorn, continue up 
to distinguish them among nations to the end. 

Gujerati Translation. — Si 

dirt dl MIM 5? riii 'iWrj iWl « d Ml^QW ct 

'Hi'^fldl ^f'Hdl Sn'il iJiicd 'HRdld 4^'fl. 

aH>lWi 25cl^' 

^cl \<-v3V MIW tl(s d dl 5H%S1S 

S'di’ JiMS 4f5lcl‘, ^^rtHS5 % uflq 

Commentary.— I 

I 9^ I ^ it e?Ri5r: 

iOTRir!i i ^ it sffw: *?ial i 

^*11 ^ ^ 1^1*#; wut 1^91 

«ri3 I «t5T f ^ I IR^Il^r: I jgwi m 

?i #f *nRrt Prsppg 55^ ' 

WwN I siRIlift I 

SRl: iipw*® »WHT^ 9niiI93!tSfRW1^ 511^ 

. . ... I S*i *W5 ^5^pi ?rrt s?i 
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SRJ I «M H eJ?8«PrRC W eiJt 

9ri^: wififM m ^ f^h w n 

Translation of Commentary. — O ye all Parsis, may the face of 
Hormazd which always confers victory, be for the multiplicity of 
your sons and grandsons. J\fay this fire be for the WBshing off of 
your sin. And may the beneficent sun, the giver of great benefit, 
and the giver of every blessing, be worthy of your Ny&ish prayer. 
May those well known elements, the earth etc., be always respected 
by you (or ‘‘ may they create good opinion ”). May all of you be- 
come victorious over evil spirits and be prosperous. 

Thus the verses composed by the Parsis have been written. 
The writer isDastur Jamshedji Jamaspji Asfiji Faredunji. The six- 
teen verses have been written and completed in Navsfi.ri with the 
Sanskrit meaning given by the priest'Akdin the Samvatyear 1823, 

Sh&ke 1689,* in ti e rainy season, on Sud 6th of the month 

Bhadrapad on Sunday, on the day Eashne of the month Behman. 
May there be good fortune and prosperity (in the world). May 
there be always happiness and victory. 

If through oversight or miscomprehension (mistake), I have 
written any thing that does not convey any sense, the same should be 
diligently found out by the learned readers. They should not be 
angry with the writer. 

Notes . — The metre requires that should be spelt as 

given above. Instead of we have also — I have 

preferred to read instead of and instead 

of Here is used in its Sanskrit sense, 

is also another reading. — The commentator seems to have adopted 
the reading I prefer so that it might be appli- 

cable to the sun as well as to the five elements. 

Shapubji Kavasji Hodiwala, 
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THE DRESS OF ARDV/ SURA, AND THE 
‘'TOILETTE OF THE HEBREW LADY” 

• “ Costly thy; habits as purse can buy ; 

-Rich, not gaudy, for the apparel oft proclaims the man”.— 

Shakespeare. 

The “ Toilette of the Hebrew Lady ” forms one of the subjects 
of historical essays written by De Quincey. Dr. Mason, the able 
editor of De Quincey s works, styles it as an independent paper of 
mere digested or compiled information of the archaeological kind, 
with little or nothing of speculative interfusion”.' There is a 
great resemblance between this “ Toilette” and the dress of Ardvi 
Sura as it is described in the Ab^n Yasht, and a comparison of 
the two offers many points of interest. 

First, as regards the head-dress : Ardvi Shra puts on a crown 
{pusdmY on her head, made of gold, having eight corners, 
of the shape of a chariot, having a small fringe, beautiful and of 
moderate size.^ The Hebrew ladies are described as putting on 
three different kinds of head-dresses. They are (l) a net- work 
cap, (2) a special kind of turban, and (3) a helmet ‘‘in imitation 
of those worn by Chaldsean generals”.* These are all adorned with 
ribbons and golden threads interwoven within the texture. 

Then comes the veil of the Hebrew lady, which is thrown over 
the head. It was used only at the time when “ she was unexpec- 
tedly surprised, or when a sudden noise gave reason to expect the 
approach of a stranger”.* As a parallel to this we have the 
••*1^ (paiti-ddna) of Ardvi Shra, and the veil of the Hebrew 

lady would tempt us to believe that this Avesta word has the same 
significance as the veil. But the context and the close connection 
of the paddn of modern times with certain religious ceremonies pre- 
vent us from taking this view. 

Next come the ear-rings^ the use of which still exists among 

t “Collected Writiogs of Thomas De Qaincey Vol. VI., p. 4 of the editor's pre- 
face. » Aban Yasht, 128. • Ibid. 

4 “Collected Writings", Vol. VI., p. 172. • p. 164, 
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various nations on the earth. Ardvi Shra has a hanging, golden 
ear-ring, which is four-cornered. ^ The Hebrew lady is described as 
putting on ear-rings of “gold, silver, inferior metals, or even of 
horn”. Even their gods were adorned with this ornament. “In a 
later age, as we collect from the Talmud (Part VI., 43), Jewish 
ladies wore gold or silver pendants, of which the upper part was 
shaped like a lentil, and the lower hollowed like a little cup or 
pipkin”.* They are also said to have got the upper parts of their 
ears bored, in order to adorn completely their ears with jewelry. 
The value of the ornament can be estimated from the following simile 
occurring in the Bible: — “As an ear-ring of gold, and an ornament 
of fine gold, so is a wise reprover upon an obedient ear”.* 

We come now to the necklace^ an ornament which seems to 
have a great charm for ladies of all ages and nations. On their 
necklace, the Hebrew lady, like her sisters of other races, “ lavished 
the greatest expense ; and the Roman reproach was sometimes true 
of a Hebrew family, that its whole estate was locked up in a neck- 
lace”.* Ardvi Siira, too, puts on a necklace, but we are not fur- 
nished with any information about this ornament. Among the 
sculptures of the S^ss^nian and P&rthian times, we find even male 
figures decorated with an ornament on the neck ; * and we may 
conclude from this that the use of the necklace was not restric- 
ted to ladies only. 

Held in equal favour by the Hebrew ladies, and perhaps 
equally valued, was the bracelet. This ornament, like its twin, the 
necklace, has kept up its importance and dignity even in our own 
times, and scarcely will a lady be seen anywhere, without some or- 
nament round the wrist, unless she is a widow. The Hebrews 
made use of gold, silver or ivory for their bracelets, and “it was 
not unusual for a series of them (bracelets) to ascend from the 
wrist to the elbow'’ — a custom still in vogue among several classes 
of people in India. It is said that “ those worn by the Hebrews 
were never jewelled”. — Males also made use of this ornament, 
and even during S&ss&nian times, as can be seen from the sculp- 

» Abftn Yasht, 127. » “ Collected writing* ”, Vol. VI., p. 168. 

• “ Proverbs ”, 25, 12. 4 « Collected Writings ”, Vol. VI., p. 160. 

• Cf. “Perrin, past and Present” by Prof. Jackson, p. 211 ; and “Parthia ” (Story 
of the Nations series) p. 8BS. 
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tures of the period, it continued to be put on by the stronger sex. 
The Hebrew ladies attached some small bells to their bracelets, and 
De Quincey rather humorously says that these ornaments “ could be 
used, upon occasion, as signals of warning or invitation to a lover.’’ * 
We find no particular description of the bracelets of Ardvi Sfira in 
the Ab^ln Yasht, where she is described simply as “adorned with 


bracelets”.* 

“It is possible also that the Hebrew ladies adopted at one time, 
in exchange for the sandal, slippers that covered the entire foot, 
such as were once worn at Babylon, and are still to be seen on 
many of the principal figures on the monuments of Persepolis”.* 
Such is the description of the foot-dress of the Hebrew lady. The 
Aban Yasht is somewhat silent on this subject, and simply dispen- 
ses with the foot protection with the words, 


(^zaranya paittsh-mukhta),* 

We find that the use of gold and silver was very common 
amongst the two nations and that this has continued down to our 
own times. In spite of this, in the dress both of the typical Hebrew 
lady and of Ardvi Sfira, we find an element which carries us back to 
those primeval days of our old old ancestors. Ardvi Sfira puts on 
clothes which are prepared from the skin of a species of water otters.* 
According to De Quincey, “ the simple body cloth, framed of leaves, 
skins, flax, wool, etc., which modesty had first introduced, for many 
centuries perhaps sufficed as the common attire of both sexes 
amongst the Hebrew Bedouins. It extended downwards to the 
knees and upwards to the hips, about which it waslfastened. Such 
a dress is seen upon many of the figures in the sculp ures o 


In addition to all these ornaments, the Hebrew lady as er 
inkle-bells, and nnse-rmys,— ornaments which have no 
yien into disuse even in modern times. The nose-ring 
iDon “as one of the most valuable presents that a young woman 
rid rece":from her lover. Amongst the 

enriched by the caravan commerce, even men adope ^ 

md this appears to have been the ca se m the family to whic^ 


a 

a 


“Collected Writings 
“ Collected Writings 
Ibid., 129. 


”, Vol. VI., p. 161- * 

”, Vol. VI., p. 164. 

a “ Collected Writings 


Aban Yasht, 6. 
Ab&n Yasht, 78, 
,^Vol. VI., p* 155, 
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belonged. (Cb. XII., 2)”.^ 

One more peculiarity remains to be mentioned, and it is the use 
q£ pigment amongst the Hebrews. “No fashion of the female 
toilette is of higher antiquity than that of dyeing the margin of 
the eyelids and the eye-brows with a black pigment. It is 
mentioned or alluded to in 2 Kings, IX, 30; Jeremiah, IV, 30; 
and Ezekiel, XXIII, 40, to which may be added Isaiah III, 16/' * 
Presumably the dress which Ardvi Shra is depicted to wear 
is an idealised picture of the dress of the typical Iranian lady of the 
time in which the Ab^n Yasht was composed, and the various 
elementsof similarity detailed above, point out a comparison between 
the dress of the ladies of the two civilized races of antiquity, — the 
Israels and the Iranians. One cannot assert with any certainty, 
whether any ope nation influenced the other, or whether the dress 
was the natural evolution from the primeval dress of MashyS, and 
Mashy6i, and of Adam and Eve respectively. However that may 
be, this much is certain that the love of making a display of her 
dress and ornaments is a remarkable trait in the nature of women 
and hence the judgment for the pride of women forecast in the 
Bible- — “ In that day the Lord will take away the bravery of 
their tinkling ornaments about their feet, and their cauls, and their 
round tires like the moon, the chains and the bracelets, and the 
mufflers, the bonnets and the ornaments of the legs and the head- 
bands, and the tablets and the .ear-rings, the rings and the nose 
jewels/' * 

R. P. UMaiGAR. 

» “ Collected WritiDgB ”, Vol. VI., p. 169. . Ibid., p. l.W. 

• “leaiah” III , 18-21. 
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THE LOCATION OF THE AIRYANA- VAEJO, 
THE IRANIAN PARADISE. 

The question of the original Aryan home is being much 
discussed of late. Though opinions with regard to its location 
differ, yet, of late, the theory of its situation in the far north 
and the migrations therefrom to the regions watered by the Oxus, 
thetJaxartes or the Indus, seem to have been put forth in a manner 
which entitles the subject to be investigated further and looked 
into better than has hitherto been done. 

Various passages in the VendidM support the theory that the 
original home of the Aryans was in or about the Arctic regions. 
The first Fargard of the VendidM enumerates the sixteen good lands 
created by Ahura Mazda, and the counter-creations of Angra 
Mainyu who, by introducing plagues and evils in various shapes 
into the good lands, placed obstacles in the way of their enjoyment 
by the creations of Ahura Mazda. The best of these regions, as 
we find Ahura Mazda made to speak in the VendidM, is the 
Airyana Vaej6. 

Thus speak s| Ahura Mazda: — “ The first of the good lands 
and countries which I, Ahura Mazda, created was the Airyana 
Vaej6 by the good river D&itya. Thereupon Angra Mainyu who 
is all death, (he) counter-created by his witchcraft the serpent in the 
river, and winter, a work of the Daevas. There are ten winter 
months there, two summer months and those are cold for the 
waters, cold for the earth, cold for the trees. Winter falls there 
with the worst of its plagues 

The name of this best region signifies that it was the birth- 
land {Airyana^ Aryan, and Vaejo^ seed, cf. Sanskrit Bija) of the 
Aryans or Iranians. Where, then, was the Paradise,* as Dr. Haug 
called it, of the Iranian race located ? There are some Avestan 
scholars who locate this happy land in Western Iran. This 
opinion is based chiefly on the Pahlavi Bilndahishn, which places 


» S. B. E., Vol. IV. Pt. I., VendidM F. I, 3-4, p. 5. 
• Haugs’ “ Essays on the Parsis” (1878) p. 227. 
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Airyana Vaej6 near Adarb^ijan. This opinion was shared by the 
late Professors Darmesteter, Justi, Spiegel and others. There are, 
however, other savants who with Dr. Geiger, ‘ have arrived at the 
conclusion that 'the Airyana Vaej6, the home of the Avestan 
people wasdn Eastern Iran. We shall, in this paper, attempt 
briefly to point out the feasibility of the new suggestion that the 
Airyana Vaej6, the original home of the Mazdayasnians, was 
situated in the far north. 

The second chapter of the VendidM here comes to our aid. 
Prof. Darmesteter divided it into two parts,* in the first of which 
King Yima, son of Vivanghat, and ruler of the Airyana VaejA, is 
represented as having declined to accept the function of a preacher 
and bearer of the law from Ahura Mazda on the plea of his 
inability for the task. He, however, promises to keep his people 
happy and to make them thrive and increase.® From what we see 
in the second part, Yima faithfully performs what he had pledged 
to do. The second part of the chapter opens with a reference to a 
meeting convened by Ahura Mazda at which Yima is present. 
In this congregation Yima is warned by Mazda of the advent of a 
severe winter and snow into the happy land under his charge and 
supervision. It is at the same meeting where the celestial gods 
have gathered, that Yima is advised by Ahura Mazda to build a 
vara or enclosure for the preservation of the seeds of all kinds of 
animals and plants from this calamity. 

The holy One thus spake unto Yima : — ‘‘ O fair Yima, son of 
Vivanghat! Upon the material world the fatal winters are going to 
fall, that shall bring the fierce, foul frost ; upon the material 
world the fatal winters are going to fall that shall make snowflakes 
fall thick, even an aredvi deep on the highest tops of mountains 
Besides this warning, Yima receives these instructions to build a 
vara : — Therefore make thee a vara, long as a riding-ground on 
every side of the square, and thither bring the seeds of sheep and 
oxen, of men, of dogs, of birds and of red blazing fires. — Therefore 
make thee a vara, long as a riding-ground on every side of the 
square, to be an abode for men ; a vara long as a riding-ground 

1 “Civilization of the Eastern Iranians in Ancient Times”, VoL, II., p. 88. 

• 8. B. E., Vol. IV., p. 10. » 8. B. E., Vol. IV., Fargard II., 1—20. 

* 8. B. E., Vol., IV., F. II, 22, p. 16. 
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on every side of the square, to be a fold for flocks Further* on 
in the chapter Ahura Mazda is represented as saying, “ There the 
stars, the moon, and the sun are only once (a year) seen to rise and 
set and a year seems only as a day’’/ 

From the passages of the Vendidad we have just quoted, 
we gather (l) that of the sixteen good lands created by Ahura 
Mazda the Airy ana Vaej6 was the first created ; (2) that it was 
the best of all ; (3) that Angra Mainyu introduced into it a severe 
winter and snow ; |4) that the Airyana Vaejd enjoyed after the in- 
vasion of the evil spirit, only two months of summer against ten of 
severe winter and snow ; and (5) that to the inhabitants of the 
vara^ which Yima, the ruler of that happy land, was advised to 
have recourse to, the stars, the moon and the sun seemed to rise 
and set only once a year and a year seemed only as a day. 

It goes without saying'that the ancient Iranians could never 
have located what is termed their paradise * in a place buried 
in snow. The conception of a paradise should necessarily carry 
with it thoughts of the most pleasant environments and surround- 
ings unclouded by miseries and affliction, like what the VendidM 
acquaints us with as having descended on the first best land 
of Mazda’s creation. The subsequent snow-fall and winters that 
set in the good region of the Airyana Vaej6 were nothing but the 
direct outcome of Angra Mainyu’s counter-creations. How, then, 
could such a sudden change in the climate of a country, once quite 
mild and teeming with paradisaical life, be accounted for ? Let 
us then suppose that the site of the Airyana Vaejo, this cradle of the 
Iranian race, is in the far north and that that is the place where 
ten months of long summer and two of short winters once prevailed. 
This genial climate which we have supposed to have obtained in 
these very cold regions, undergoes, through the instrumentality of 
Angra Mainyu, a sudden change resulting in a ten months’ winter 
and a two months summer. But the second cliapter of the 
VendidM gives an actual description of the real advent of ice and 
snow that subsequently destroyed the Airyana Vaej6, thus doing 
away with the necessity of justifying our hypothetical assumption 


of such a change. 


TirETvol. IV., F. n:'^ 5:^6 l?. • s. B, E., Vol., IV, F. II, 40, p. 20. 

• Haug’s Essays, p. 227. 
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That such a change did take place in the climatic conditions 
of the regions in the far north towards the Pole, where we suggest 
was the place called Airyana Vaej6, is fully demonstrated by the 
latest geological and archasological researches. This statement or 
proposition which might have been deemed irrational a few decades 
ago does not appear as such when viewed in the light of the present 
advanced knowledge and the progress of scientific investigations. 
There is now ample evidence to show that at one time even within 
the Arctic Circle there existed a mild climate, and that life there 
was not impossible. Prof. Nicholson ‘ attempts to show that the 
plants and vegetation of the temperate regions at the Miocene period 
flourished within the Arctic Circle and that the temperature was 
warmer than that now enjoyed by the northern hemisphere. But the 
language of Croll * is more emphatic. He says, “The Arctic 
regions probably upto the North Pole were not only free from ice, 
but were covered with a rich and luxuriant vegetation.’’ Grant 
Allen says that a warm and genial climate was the characteristic of 
the Poles, “ till a very recent period” and that its vegetation was of 
much the same type as is now found in the Tropics. Discussing the 
state of the climate of former geological periods, Sir Charles 
Lyell * says, “ In the greater part of the Miocene and the pre- 
ceding Eocene epochs, the fauna and flora of Central Europe were 
sub-tropical, and a vegetation resembling that now seen in Nor- 
thern Europe extended into the Arctic regions as far as they have 
yet been explored, and probably reached the Pole itself.” He 
further speaks of “ a warm climate and an absence of frost between 
the 40th parallel of latitude and the Pole, a large ichthyosaurus 
having been found in lat. 77 ^ 16" N.” * 

It is thus a settled scientific fact that the Arctic regions once 
had a genial and warm climate and for this result we are indebted 
to the recent scientific researches. In the face of such proved 
results, how some of the Zend scholars should have hesitated to 
locate the Airyana Vaej6 in the far north is a matter of won- 


» “ The Life-History of the Globe ”, p. 327. • ” Climate and Time ” 

(1875) p. 7. » “ Principles of Geology ”(llth ed.}, VoL I., p. 231. 

* For further testimony of prehistoric climatology see Dr. Warren’s interest- 
ing and able work, “ Paradise Found •* a study of the prehistoric world ”. 
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d6r. Mr, Tilak has thus explained the reasons of this hesita- 
tion 

‘‘The geological knowledge of the time was not sufficiently 
advanced to establish the existence of a mild climate round about 
the North Pole in ancient times. It was probably this difficulty 
that stared Zend scholars in the face when they declined to place the 
Airyana Vaej6 in the far Nortli, in spite of the plain description 
clearly indicating its northernmost position”. But tliis difficulty has 
now been removed by the recent discoveries in geology and archseo- 
logy which have scientifically proved “ the existence of a warm and 
genial climate near the North Pole in intcr-glacial times”/ and 
that “ the polar regions were invaded, at least twice, by glaciation 
which destroyed their genial climate”.* The sudden change in the 
climatic conditions of theliappy landofthe Airyana VaejA describ- 
ed in the VendidM as having been introduced by Angra Mainyu, 
is precisely what from a geological point of view would be ascribed 
to the glacial epoch. 

We have seen above that to the subjects of Yima residing in 
the vara the sun, the moon and the stars seemed to rise and set only 
once a year, and a year seemed only as a day. This is a distinct 
reference to the year-long day-and-night. At no place on the 
surface of the globe except at the Pole is such a phenomenon to 
be obtained. This clearly shows the northernmost position of the 
vara^ and points out that the knowledge of the year-long day and 
night and of a single rising of the sun during the year was 
acquired by the remote ancestors of the Iranian race, not, as has 
been supposed, merely by an exercise of imagination, but from the 
personal experience of these phenomena in their primitive home 
at the North Pole. The author or authors of the Vendid^d, which 
so vividly describes the advent of the ice-age, it is possible, may 
not have personally witnessed the climatic changes, but the facts 
they have stated must necessarily have been handed down to them 
from tradition. 

Both the VendidSd* and the Minoe-i-Kherad * place the vara 
of Yima in the Airyana Vaej6. When the inhabitants of the iwa 
are known to have experienced phenomena such as are only^charac- 

* “ The Arctic home in the Vedas ”, (1903) p. 368. 

f Ibid. ^ Vend. II., 21— 26. 


• Ibid. 

• Chap. LXII., 15. 
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teristic of the North Pole, one is bound to locate Airyana Vaej6 
in the Arctic regions. In the light of the inquiries conduc- 
ted within the last half a century on strictly scientific lines, we 
fail to understand on what grounds the theory of locating the 
Airyana Vaej6 in the Arctic regions should be discarded. A few 
Zend scholars may have arrived at a particular conclusion at 
a time when^geological science had not made such rapid strides as 
it has now done, and hence they could not have dreamt of 
locating a home with which the happiest associations alone could 
be connected, in the ice-bound polar region. That does not mean, 
however, thatHheir conclusion should not be revised in the light 
of new scientific research. 

In conclusion, we must acknowledge our indebtedness to Sir 
Charles Lyell, Dr. E. W. West, Mr. B. G. Tilak, Dr. Wm. 
Warren and others, w’lose works have been of material assistance 
to us in the preparation of this paper. 

Rustamji Nasarvanji Munshi. 



THE GATHIC LITERATURE AND KANT. 

la the middle of the eighteaath century the sacrod books of 
the Zoroastrian religion were as unintelligible to the European 
scholars as Greek and Hebrew are to Parsi schoolboys. The 
European researches into the golden mines of the Avesta began 
with that zealous and assiduous French savant AiKpietil Du Perron, 
who, after six years’ stay in India translated portions of the texts 
into French, and published in the year 1771 his famous book in 
French ‘‘Zend-Avesta, the work of Zoroaster”. Immanuel Kant, 
the great German philosopher, whose name was at the moment on 
the lips of the majority of thinking people in Germany, went through 
Anquetil’s work carefully and found no trace of any philosophical 
idea in the Zend-Avesta. It is indeed disappointing to note that such 
a great philosopher and a “Second Messiah”, as he was named by 
Baggesen, the Danish poet, could not find oveii the rudiments ‘of 
philosophy in it, but it must be remembered that it was not his 
fault. Anquetil’s translation of the Gatlias was inaccurate and 
incorrect, and it was, therefore, an uphill task for the German 
philosopher to lift up the veil which shrouded the philoso[)hy 
of the great philosopher and prophet — Zoroaster. Had Kant 
lived in this century to dip into the volumes of the translation 
made by Haug, Mills and Kanga, he would have noticed many 
passages full of deep philosophy and would Iiave admired the great 
ancient Iranian philosopher and his philosophy. But Kant was 
gathered to his fathers in the year 1804 when a few Oriental 
scholars in Europe had but just begun to decipher the ancient 
Avesta philologically and to unravel the knotty passages of Zoro- 
aster’s philosophy. Kant is dead and gone, but his memorable 
works are still extant. A careful study of his books will enable one 
to find out how the few theological, philosophical and ethical ideas 
introduced into the world by Zoroaster are re-echoed and re-invigo- 
rated by the German philosopher. 

The prominent feature of Zoroastrian theology is Monothe- 
ism. Prom the Avesta we learn to give up polytheism ( Yasna 
U 
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XXXII. 3} and to acknowledge only one God — Ahura Mazda, the 
Xiiving Xjord, the Great Creator, who is the M^ainyu to he con- 
ceived only in thought. He is the Wisdom Consummate and 
the ‘ All-knowledge He is the Holy one, the Perfect Being possessed 

of Good mind, Health, Immortality and Piety. He is Mighty, 
Sublime, Bountiful and Ever-lasting. Let us read some of the 
verses of the Gdthks and observe Zarathushtra's conception of God • 

“ Therefore^ as the First (Primeval Spirit) did I conceive of 
Thee. O Ahura Mazda! as the One to be adored with the mind in 
the creation, as the Father of the Good Mind within us, when I 
beheld Thee with my eyes as the veritable maker of our Righteous- 
ness, as the Lord of the actions of life^’.^ 

“ I believe Thee to be the best Being of all, the source of light 
for the world. Every one shall choose Ihee as the source of light, 
Thee, O Mazda, mos:' Beneficent Spirit^’. ^ 

“ So I conceived of Thee as Bountiful, O Great Giver, Mazda ! 
when I beheld Thee as Supreme in the generation of life, when 
as rewarding deeds and words, Thou didst establish evil for the evil 
and happy blessings for the good, by Thy (great) virtue (to be 
adjudged to each) in the creation's final change".* 

If we take up Kant now we find that he believes in the 
existence of God. He considers God as the unity of reality and 
possibility, Being and Thought. He asserts that the Absolute 
being must be conceived as a Spirit endowed with absolute power, 
absolute wisdom and absolute goodness. God is the Being of 
all beings, the Infinite Mind and the Self-subsisting Wisdom ; He 
is the necessary Being with the ‘‘ ens realissimum". God, according 
to Kant, accounts for the unity of the world, and he argues : 
“Since therefore, the mere existence of substances is plainly 
insufficient to account for their mutual connection and reciprocal 
influence, and an external nexus of things independent, implies 
a common principle through which their existence is determined 
with relation to each other, and since without such a common 
principle, no general bond of union can be conceived, we have here 
a most evident proof of the existence of God and indeed of the 
existence of one God, a proof which is far more convincing than 

» Yas. XXXI, 8 S. B. E., p. 44 (Mills). • Yas. XLIII, 2, Haug’s 

Kwys. p. 155. • Yas. XLIII, 5 S. B. E., p. 100 (Mills) 
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the common argument ‘ex eontingentia mundi’”.* 

On grounds of speculative reason, philosophers have based the 
existence of God. Kant would find defects in the physico-theolo<ri- 
cal, cosmological and ontological arguments used by them In 
proving the existence of God and would set forth his argument from 
design for the existence of God. “There is God ’’.‘says Kant, 
“ because nature, even in chaos could not proceed otherwise 
than with regularity and order”. ’ In the Gath4 Ushtavaiti we 
observe the same succinct and terse arguments used some centuries 
ago by the ancient Iranian Sage : 

“ This I ask Thee, 0 Ahura 1 tell me aright : Who by genera- 
tion was the first father of the Righteous order (within the world) ? 
Who gave the (recurring) sun and stars their (undeviating) way ? 
Who established that whereby the moon waxes and whereby she wanes, 
save Thee ? Who from beneath hath sustained the earth and the 
clouds above that they do not fall ? Who made the waters and the 
plants ? Who to the wind has yoked on the storm-clouds, the swift 
and fleetest two? Who, 0 Great Creator, is the inspirer of the 
good thoughts? Whoasa^H/?^/ artisan hath made the lights 
and the darkness ? Who, as thus skilful hath made sleep and the 
zest (of waking hours)? Who (spread) the Auroras, the noontides 


and midnights”? * 

We thus find that the Zoroastrian theology is strictly based 
on monotheism ; but the speculative philosophy of Zoroaster 
which has been misinterpreted by some carping critics is based on 
Dualism. According to Zoroaster, Ahura Mazda is the only 
Supreme Being, and He employs twocontrary but united principles 
one good, the other Evil — ‘‘to make the opposing phenomena of 
life and its absence, of Heaven and of Hell”.* These two princi- 
ples are named “ Spenta Mainyu— the “ Bountiful Spirit and 
“ Angro Mainyu”, the “Destroying Spirit”. The former is 
the author and propagator of all that is good, noble, bene cen 
and useful ; the latter is the author of all that is base and evil and 
the destroyer of all that is good and useful in nature. ngro 
Mainyu teaches men to disregard the dictates of reason an d 


* Caird, (Kant’s Critical Philosophy) Vol I. p. 113. 
William Wallace p. 109. * Yasna XLIV, 3, 4, 

Yasna XXX, 4 S. B. E. p. 30 (Mills). 


• Kant by 
5 8. B. E. p. 113 (Mills). 
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morality and tempts them to grovel in idleness and vice, whereas 
Spenta-Mainyu exhorts men to obey the dictates of reason and 
morality, trie^ to lift tliem from the mire of wickedness and incites 
them to stick to Righteousness. “ Let the wise choose one of 
these two. Be good, not base’\* Such is tlie admonition of 
Zoroaster. 

This doctrine of Dualism solves the difficult problem of the 
Discrepancies in life, of Good and Evil, of the existence of evil and 
its supposed origin from tlie Beneficent Being. The tenor of this 
doctrine is that God wlio is all good cannot be responsible for perma* 
iientevil. The dualism ofthetAVO principles corresponds not only Avith 
the laws of modern science, * but AAnth tlie dualism of Phenomena 
and Noumena, of Practical Reason and Desire, expounded by 
Kant. According to him, there is a x'adical rift in human nature, 
an antithesis between a sensuous self and an intelligible self— a 
phenomenon and a noumenon. “ There is a distiction ”, as Kant 
sa3^s, ‘‘ of the motive wliich arises from our consciousness of our- 
selves as subjects from the motives that arise from our nature as 
objects ” . * Further Kant finds tlie essential antagonism of Spirit 
and nature in tlie moral life. He observes: Man's will is for 
liarmony ; but nature knoAVS better AA^hat is good for liis species : 
lier AA ill is for dissension. He AA^ould like a life of comfort and sa- 
tisfaction, but nature Avills that he should bo dragged out of idle- 
ness and inactive content and plunged into labour and trouble, in 
order that ho may be made to seek in his OAvn prudence for the 
means of again delivering liirnself from them. The natural impul- 
ses Avhicli prompt this eifort — the causes of unsociableness and 
mutual conflict, out of Avhich so many evils spring — are also in 
turn the spurs which drive him to the development of liis powers. 
Thus they really betray the providence of a wise Creator and not 
tlie interference of some Evil Spirit Avhich lias meddled with the 
Avorld which God liad nobly planned, and enviously overturned its 
order”." 

The idea of the immortality of the soul pervades the Gathiis. 
It is said in Yasna XLV, 7 that the soul of the Righteous attains 
to eternal Immortality. Further in Yasna XXXIV it is distinctly 

^ Yasna XXX, 3. ® Vide ‘ A modern Zoroastrian ’ by Samuel Laing p. 170 

» Caird, Vol IL, p. 181. * C»ird, Vol II., p. 650. 
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expressed that Immortality, Righteousness and the Kingdom of 
welfare will be granted to these men in consequence of pious deeds, 
words and devotion*” According to Kant, the existence of God 
and the immortality of the soul are the postulates of pure practical 
reason. To read Kant's elaborate argument for the immortality of 
the soul, which the great Iranian Philosopher has not openly ex- 
pressed, is indeed interesting. He writes : “ This substance (soul) 
taken simply as the object of the internal sense, gives us the con- 
cept of immateriality : and as simple substance that of incorrvptibi- 
lity : its identity as that of an intellectual substance gives us per- 


sonality^ and all these three together spirituality : its relation to 
objects in space gives us the concept of commerckm (intercourse 
with bodies), the pure psychology thus representing the thinking 
substance as the principle of life in matter, that is, a soul and as 
the ground oi animality: which again, as restricted by spirituality, 
gives us the concept of immortality''.' 

If we accept the translation and interpretation of Yasna 
XLIV, 19, made by Haug, we would find other notions of Zara- 
thustra’s speculative philosophy: “Two intellects , the ‘first 
and the ‘ last'. The ‘ first' is innate wisdom and the ‘ last’ is that 
which is acquired by experience. These notions seem to be con- 
formable with Kant’s , notions of Intellectus archetypus and Jntellectus 
Ectypns. 

The moral philosophy of Zoroaster is, as we know well, based 
OQ the triad of Thought, Word and Deed. According to Zoroas- 
ter there must be “ effective righteousne.ss in every particular, nega- 
tive and positive, passive and active, as to thought, as to word 
and as to deed.” “Good thought, word andideed lead to Asha — 
Rifrhteous Perfection, and “Righteous Perfection is the Highest 
Good,— it is Happiness. Happiness is for the sake of Righteous- 
ness, the Best.” Asha is thus the Divine Law of Righteous Per- 
fection and the Categorical imperative of the Zoroastrian ethics 
is : Every Zoroastrian must pursue Asha— the Highes ’ 

and “think of the welfare of the creation”’ and happiness Jal 
follow of itself as the final result. He who “ follows Asha both m 


> Kant's Critique of Pure Reason, translated by Max Muller, p. 281 
» Yasna XXXIII, 2 : Haug’s Essays, p. 153. 
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his words and his actions shall be the most helpful and vigorous 
being to Ahura Mazda”.' From this we can conclude that the 
Zoroastrian Ethics is compatible with the Ethics ofTranscendenta- 
lism as well as with the EthiOs of universalistic Utilitarianism. 

Kant is *well-known for his transcendental ethics. In his ethics 
“ the notion of duty must lead to ends and must on moral principles 
give the foundation of maxims with respect to the end which we 
ought to propose to ourselves”.* Kant lays great stress on confor- 
mity to Moral Law which declares^he sine [qua non of morality. 
With this preliminary indispensable condition the moral law obliges 
every one to promote the welfare of the world and of himself, and 
thus to attain to the final goal of happiness. Kant is thus in com- 
plete accord with Humanitarianism or Universalistic Utilitaria- 
nism. 

In conclusion, we repeat that had Kant lived to read the trans- 
lation of tlie G^thas, made by Haug, Mills, and Kanga, he would 
have spoken of Zoroaster’s theology as well as of his speculative 
and moral philosophy in terms of high commendation and would 
not have penned the following words : “ Amongst all the 
public religions that have ever existed, the Christian alone is 
moral ”. • Kant divides all religions into two classes : “ favour-seek- 
ing ” religion (mere worship) and ‘‘moral” religion, that is, the 
religion ofa good life. The profoundest philosophers and the most 
eminent savants of modern times admit that the Zoroastrian religion 
also which teaches its followers to lead a good pious life and to be- 
come better members of society, is a moral religion. Dr. Geiger 
is quite right when he says ; “ The character of these (Zoroastrian 
ethics) is so personal and individual that we are involuntarily forced 
to assume that it is the product of an individual super-eminent 
spirit which, endowed with special moral gifts of nature, has 
attained to such keenness and preciseness in the conception of 
moral laws.” 

D. N. Pavri. 


» Yasna XXXI, 22. » Kant’s Theory of Ethics, translated by Abbott p. 293. 

• Kant's Theory of Ethics by Abbott p. 360. 
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A GLANCE AT THE PAHLAVI 
COMMENTARIES. 

It is an oft repeated remark that the A vesta literature once 
possessed 21 nasks or books, embracing various subjects, theological, 
philosophical, astronomical, mathematical, geograpliical, medicinal, 
etc. It is useless to lament over the calamitous destruction of this 
rich lore by Alexander the Great, the Greek invader of Persia. 
But it is pleasing to note that the Evil Genius that instigated the 
Greek warrior to burn down in a drunken frolic the library at 
Persepolis, wherein were kept all Zoroastrian writings, was partly 
foiled in his wicked aim, for, despite the most ruinous ravages 
|)erpetrated by Alexander, the literature of the Zoroastrians has not 
been totally lost in oblivion, but at least a portion of it has been 
preserved and handed down to us in a more or less intelligible con- 
dition, thanks to the indefatigable efforts of such princes as V alkhash, 
Ardeshir PapxkS^n, Shiipur Ardeshir, Sliapur Hormazd, Khusro 
Kobad andNoshirw^n, aided zealously and entliusiastically in their 
work of collecting the scattered time-honoured fragments of the A vesta 
by such learned priests as Tansar, Viraf, Adarbad Mahrospand and 
others. These protectors of the religious writings of Zarathushtra 
and his disciples did not content themselves by merely collecting 
together the fragments of the literature, but they also translated the 
same into Pahlavi, elucidating the more obscure and difficult pas- 
sages by means of explanations and commentaries. But even tliese 
were not destined to remain undisturbed. The same evil star seemed 
to hover over the already oppressed and afflicted faith of the Zoroas- 
trians who had to pass through a very trying and crushing persecu- 
tion at the hands of their Mohammadan conquerors well known for 
their religious fanaticism. But even these devastators of Persia 
and of Persian literature left to the followers of Zarathushtra some 
remnants of the Scriptures of their faith, namely, some scattered 
portions of the Avesta, and a handful of Pahlavi writings. Consi- 
dering the vicissitudes through which the Zoroastrian Scriptures 
have passed, no Parsi will hesitate to remember with feelings of 
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gratitude the Sdss&iiian aooomplishers of the revival of the sacred 
writings, for it is no exaggeration to say that had it not been for the 
Pahlavi translators and commentators, it would have been a very 
heavy task for a modern student, — nay almost impracticable in 
some cases, — ;to go successfully through the labyrinth of the Scrip- 
tures of the Prophet of Iran, written as they are in an obscure 
language. 

It is these Pahlavi translations and commentaries that assist 
us considerably in understanding* the original A vesta texts. But 
one should not be too warm in extolling the decidedly meritorious 
work of the learned priests of the Avestic renaissance, for, as on the 
one hand, they have facilitated the comprehension of the unintelli- 
gible passages of the original texts, they have, on the other hand, 
retarded and obstructed the understanding of other passages. How 
the commentators claim a student's appreciation of their work, can 
be seen from the following few out of many examples of the beauties 
of the commentaries. 

How cleverly given is the explanation of the people’s idea about 
immortality referred to in Yasna IX. , 4 , by putting forward such 
a phrase as u^j showing clearly that 

the of the Avesta implies the imperishability of one’s 

good name on this earth, only through righteous actions! 
Speaking of the gloriousness of Yima; alluded to in Yasna IX., 
14, the commentator uses the phrase ^ which 

means “ Know that glory is duteousness ”, and quotes the opi- 
nion of another writer by name Rashna whose view also, though 
verbally different, agrees in spirit with that expressed by himself. 
Both connect glory with duteousness. This, of course, serves to 
point out the high moral standard of the age that could distinguish 
true sterling glory from a mere hollow sound of popular fame. 

The Avesta story of KeresS-spa and the poisonous dragon in- 
volves a slight inconsistency, as will be seen from the words 

I e., ‘‘Headlong fell affrighted the manly-minded Keresdspa”. 
In this sentence Keres^spa is called manly-minded^ and in the same 
breath we are told that he fdl back in fright at the sudden start- 
ling of the dragon on whose back he was cooking his noon-day 
meal. But the Pahlavi commentaries would not pass unnoticed 
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this apparent ineonsistency, however trifling it may be, and we 
have the gloss : 

i. e,f ‘‘Know thxt his mxnly-hearfcedness (lit., manly-mindedness) 
was this that he kept his wits on the occasion which accounts in 
a masterly way for the use -in the Avesta of the epithet 
coupled with the phrase . Many other 

instances reflect very creditably on the zeal and industry of the 
commentators who have made all possible attempts to understand 
and explain the truth. At times they display a great deal of in- 
genuity in expounding Avesta texts. For instance, an attempt is 
made to explain the origin of the Avesta name Thrita by 
the gloss tsij i, e,, “ Know 

that his being called Sartt was this that he was the t/iird 
son. It should not, however, be supposed that the fcommen- 
tators were always in the habit of explaining away, by hook or by 
crook, any Avesta passage that they came across by the utmost 
stretch of their imagination and ingenuity. To do justice to them 
it is essential to point out that they frankly admit at times their 
ignorance or inability to explain things that ^ey do not under- 
stand, as will be seen from such passages as tri i, 

‘‘There is no commentary on this word”, (Yasna X., 30) and 
e,^ “It is not clear”, as in VendidM II. ? 19. This scho- 
larly humility of acknowledging their inability is a remarkable 
trait in the character of the Pahlavi commentators, and to speak 
in the words of Dr, Geldner, “ is of great importance for an esti- 
mate of the value of their work”. 

Hitherto we have dealt with the merits of the commentaries. 
Let us now cast a passing glance at the other side of the shield, 
and look at their obvious defects. It is not amiss to say that the 
commentators were not infallible. Among their demerits may e 
mentioned their carelessness of syntactical structure, the occasional 
confusion of persons in grammar, the use of the singular for the plu- 
ral, of the masculine for the feminine, and vice versa. But these are 
merely linguistic shortcomings due, to some extent, to the incom- 
pleteness of the Pahlavi grammar, and they have 
the translation than the comment. In some cases, these shortcom- 
ings are the creation of the modern student who fails to comprehend 
the Pahlavi writer on account of the difficulty of deciphering the 
15 
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Pahlavi writings. There are, however, genuine defects for which 
the commentators are themselves responsible. 

We have given above an example of the cleverness with which 
the commentators explain the inconsistencies of the Avesta 
texts. Now let us give an example of the inconsistencies that 
appear in the Pahlavi commentary where none exist in the 
Avesta. In the Pahlavi redaction of Yasna IX., 3, it is said that 
Zarathushtra knew Haoma and yet he is at the same time repre- 
sented as questioning Haoma as to who he was, and Haoma as in- 
troducing himself to Zarathushtra as and This is 

inexplicable, and leads us to believe that the interpretation of the 
original in Pahlavi is incorrect. There appears no need for all this 
ceremony, if according to the commentator, 

i* e., “Zarathushtra recognised Haoma, for this reason that at that 
time he (Zarathushtra) had been (i. e., used to be) much (in con- 
tact) with the Yazatas.” 

The Pahlavi commentaries also throw a side-light on contem- 
porary events. The commentaries cannot be expected to disclose 
the political, social and scientific conditions of the time, but they 
enable one to form at least a rough estimate of the religious, philo- 
sophical, and, to some extent, the literary condition of the times. 

In the first place, the fact that we find comments on the simpl- 
est passages in the Avesta, leads us to believe that either the people 
of the time must have been entirely unable to comprehend Avestio 
ideas or that the commentators were not very confident that their 
translation by itself would be intelligible to the people. Indeed, 
we must not overlook the fact that the commentators had to deal 
with the sublime poetry of the G^thfts, and the more or less poetical 
character of the rest of the Avesta, It was on account of this 
linguistic difficulty that they had to resort to glosses on even very 
simple expressions in order to avoid ambiguities. 

An estimate regarding the notion of chanty prevalent during 
that age can be formed from the words 

*Mien5 lit ^ lit t 

occurring in Tasna IX., 49 ; — “Thou dost give a thing unto him to 
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whom it should be given.” This shows that the people of the time 
knew that charity was not to be practised without discrimination, 
and that it was a virtue only if it went to help the deserving. 

An obvious mistake of the Pahlavi commentators consists in 
their attributing a physical body to the abstract idea of the 
Avestic word daeva. Nowhere in the pure philosophy of the G^thfts 
is a daeva understood to have a body like that either of a man or 
of a beast. This Pahlavi notion and others of the kind about the 
Zoroastrian philosophy mars our appreciation of the excellence 
and utility of the commentaries ; for if we were to read the com- 
mentaries alone, without the original Avesta texts, our estimate of 
the philosophy of the Zoroastrian teachings would not be very 
high. 

However, it will not be justifiable to condemn the Pahlavi 
commentaries merely because they contain, scattered here and there, 
a few uncouth and wrong ideas about the sublime philosophy of Za- 
rathushtra s teachings. Before pronouncing, therefore, a condemna- 
tion, one has only to imagine through what difficulties the commen- 
tators had to clear their unaided way. 

In their time, they had no opportunity of studying comparative 
philology, and there was no science like that of comparative philoso- 
phy and theology, as we have to-day. Modern civilization affords 
us an invaluable assistance in our studies, which the learned Dasturs 
of old did not possess. And yet they have achieved so very success- 
ful results, although they are deficient in many respects. Their 
efforts have been so very successful that a close study of the 
Pahlavi redaction is now indispensable for a satisfactory study of the 
Avesta. For, although, at one time, the Pahlavi writings were rele- 
gated to the background as so much of traditional literature which 
only hampers a scientific study of the original Avestic texts, a 
reaction has now set in, and even those savants who were the ou 
est in decrying the bestowal of any attention to the Pahlavi com- 
mentaries, have now begun judiciously to utilise those wor s in 
their endeavours to unfold the old Avestan lore in a strict y scien- 
tific spirit. 


Bkhram D. Asli. 



MAZDAK, THE IRANIAN SOCIALIST. 

I 

INTRODUCTION. 

Socialism is one of the most important questions of the day in 
almost all the states of Europe. As a recent writer’ on Socialism 
says, “There are good and true elements in socialism.... There are 
also bad and false elements in socialism.” Socialism or commu- 
nism has been tried on some practical basis several times. To stu- 
dents of Political Economy, the systems of St. Simon and of Fou- 
rier are well known.* But the trials of these systems have failed. 

The word “ Socia^sm ” is said to be not more than 80 years 
old. But some of its tenets — its “ bad and false elements” — are 
very old. The object of this paper is to give the version of Firdousi 
and of other oriental writers, on the tenets of Mazdak, an Iranian 
socialist, who lived in the early part of the sixth century after 
Christ. 

As said by Gibbon, the people of Irdn were “ deluded and in- 
flamed by the fanaticism ” of this socialist, “who asserted the com- 
munity of women, and the equality of mankind, whilst he appropri- 
ated the richest lands and most beautiful females to the use of his 
sectaries”.* 

Rawlinson, referring to his communistic views, calls him a 
“ Magian reformer”, and says that he “presented the spectacle of 
an enthusiast • who preached a doctrine of laxity and self-indul- 
gence, not from any base or selfish motive, but simply from a con- 
viction of its truth,”* and asks us to compare his case with that of 
“ Eudoxus,* the predecessor of Epicurus, as reported by Aristotle”.* 
At least, as far as his views about marriage are concerned, from 
what we read of him in the oriental authors, we are not disposed to 

» “ SocialiFm ” by Robert Flint. 

» Fawcett’s “ Manual of Political Economy ” (1869) pp. 102-104. 

8 Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall of the Homan Empire ” (1844) Vol 111 p. 116. 

* Rawlinson’s “ Seventh Great Monarchy ” (1876) p. 348. 

» Ihid.y note 3 « Ihid.^ note 3. 
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exempt him from bad motives. Gibbon’s views, as given above, 
seem to portray him in his true colours. Malcolm estimates him 
in his proper character when he calls him a “religious impostor”.' 

Before describing the tenets of Mazdak, as given by Firdousi 
and other Mahomedan authors, we shall give here in brief, the 
references to him in the Pahlavi books. 

II. 

REFEHENOES TO MAZDAK IN THE PAHLAVI BOOKS. 


1 . The Pahlavi Vendldad. — The oldestPahlavi writing, where- 
in Mazdak is referred to, is the Pahlavi VendidM." In the fourth 
chapter of the Vendidad,* it is enjoined that a poor Zoroastrian, 
who seeks knowledge (i. e. wants education) or who seeks a wife 
(i. e. wishes to be married) or who wants some material or monetary 
assistance, may be helped. Then follows instructions about the best 
time for seeking knowledge, i. e., for studies.* Then follows a 
passage which advises that the deserving poor may be helped with 
things wanted by them.* Lastly comes the passage which re- 
commends a married life.” Therein it is said that a married per- 
son is better able to withstand difficulties and afflictions and to fight 
against evil-minded persons than one who is unmarried.’ In the 
list of such evikminded persons is mentioned the class of the impious 
starving heretics {ashemaoyhem anashavanem anguharestatem). As 
an instance of such an “impious starving heretic”, the Pahlavi 
translator and commentator gives the name of Mazdak. It gives 
the following words as a commentary : — Chegfm Mazdak-i-Bdmdadcln 

md,nash nafshman sir vashtmdnt aeshun pavan silg va marg dM”/ 

i. e., “ like Mazdak (son) of B&mdM, who, while he himself eats to 
satiety, gives up others to hunger and death . 

This is an allusion to his imposture, that by his new cre^ he 
pretended to be an unselfish person but in the end he made himself 


History of Persia ” ( 1829 ) ; Vol. I., p. 104. * Fargard IV., 49. 

, 44. * Ibid; 45. ‘ dM., 46. « Ib/4; il-i9. 

h xLThavtt'i exertiorthat l31y 

like a coward in a corner, to fight like a , 


1 Malcolm’s ' 
• Ihkl 44. 

Cf* 


ones”. — Tyronne Power. 

8 Dastur Darab Peshotan^s text, p 
Aveeta’*, VoL U., p. 62, note 89. 


. 64, notes 4 and 5. 


Vide Darmesteter’s “Zend- 
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rich at the cost of others. We shall see later on, on the authority 
of historians, that such was thought to be the case. 

2. The Bahman Yasht: a Dream of Zoroaster.— The Pahlavi 
Bahman Yasht speaks of a dream of Zoroaster wherein he saw a 
tree with four branches, one golden, one of silver, one of steel, and 
one mixed up with iron’’." The dream, when interpreted, indicated 
that the tree was the great millenium after the revelation of the 
religion by Zoroaster and that thej four branches were the four 
important epochs of that millenium, when four great personages 
appeared and important events happened. The third branch of the 
tree, that of steel, indicated “the reign of the glorified {andshak- 
rubiXn) Khfisr6, son of Kev&d (Kob&d)”* (A. D. 531-578), who 
suppressed the heresy of Mazdak . The Bahman Y asht says : ‘ ‘ During 
this time, the accursed Mazdik, son of B&mdM, who is opposed to 
the religion, comes into notice, and is to cause disturbance among 
those in the religion of God. And he, the glorified one, summoned 
Khfisr6, son of M^hdfi.d, and Dlld-Auharmazd of NishSpfir, who were 
high-priests of Atar6-p&takS.n, and Atar6-fr6bdg, the undeceitful 
{akadbd\ Atar6-p&d, Atar6-Mitr6, and Bakht-fifrid to his pre- 
sence....’^ • 

According to the Persian version of this subject, “ Kdifisrd 
sent a message to the accursed Mazdak, requiring him to 
reply to the questions of this priestly assembly on pain of death, to 
which he assented, and he was asked ten religious questions, but 
was unable to answer one ; so the king put him to death im- 
mediately As we shall see later on, Firdousi refers to this priestly 
assembly mentioned in the Bahman Yasht. That Khfisr6 (Noshir- 
wan) held such priestly assemblies for various purposes appears 
from the Epistles* of Manuschehar.® Nishapfihar, who is 

X Chap. I. 1. S. B. E., Vol. V., p. 192. • Ibid., Chap. I., ft. 

• Ibid., Chap. I., 6-7. West, S. B. E., Vol. V., p. 194. 

• West, 8. B. E., Vol. V., p. 194, note 2. 

• Epistle I, Chap. IV., 15-17 ; 8. B. E., Vol. XVIII., p. 297. 

• Various references to these priestly assemblies in the Epistles of Mftnusoheher 

and elsewhere, throw a side-Hght on the Ecclesiastical hierarchy of ancient Irftn, especially 
in the Mahomedan times after the downfall of the Sassanian empire, (a) 'fhey say that 
the high-priests of principal centres, like Pars and Kirman, had a council to adrise them on 
principal ecclesiastical questions, (b) These high-priests even maintained a number of 
troops, (c) When the head priests became Tory old, their affairs were looked aftw by a 
committee of four learned priests VoL XVUL, Introdiietlon, p. XXTII). 
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often referred to in the Pahlavi VendidM and the Nirangist^n as a 
commentator, was a prominent member of these priestly assemblies 
of Noshirw^n. ' As Dr. West* says, it is possible that the 
above-mentioned priest DM-Auharmazd of Nish^pur, referred to in 
the Bahman Yasht as taking a part in the priestly assemblies to 
discuss questions with Mazdak, is the priest Nishdpur of the court 
of Noshirwfin referred to in the Epistles. 

Another Dream of Zoroaster. — The Bahman Yasht speaks of 
another dream of the prophet wherein he saw a tree with seven 
branches.* In the interpretation of the dream, it is said of the 
sixth branch, which is that of steel, that it “ is the reign of King 
Khhsr6, son of KevM, when he keeps away from this religion the 
accursed Mazdik, son of B^rndM, who remains opposed to the reli- 
gion along with the heterodox”.* 

The Dream of Zoroaster as given In the Persian Zarthosht- 
nameh. — The Persian ZarthoshtrnS,meh written by Zarthusht 
Behramin 647 Yazdagardi(A. D. 1278) also gives the second dream • 
of Zoroaster as referred to by the Bahman Yasht. It says that 
the sixth branch viz., that of steel, refers to the time of Noshirw&n 
in whose reign the evil-minded Mazdak appeared but failed. 

The Dream of Zoroaster and the Dream of Daniel. — The 
dreams of Zoroaster have been pointed out as resembling the vision of 
Daniel, ‘ who saw that “the four winds of the heaven strove upon 
the great sea and four great beasts came up from the 
of the beasts which jDaniel saw had “great iron teeth .* The 
four beasts of the Vision of Daniel were, like the four branches of 
the dream of Zoroaster, interpreted to mean “four kings which 
shall arise out of the earth”.* 

8. The DInkard.-— The Dinkard refers to Noshirw&n as one 
smiting apostasy. This apostasy is that of Mazdak. According to 
Dr. West, the reference in the Dinkard” to the arrival of the fiend 


I Epiatle 1., Chap. IV., lii. VUk S.B.E., Vol. XVIII., p. 297, notes 1 and 2. 

« md. • The Bahman Yasht, Chap. II., U. * 

. “LeliTre de Zoroastre (Zar&tnsht N4m») de 
publW et traduit par Fr^dWo Hosenberg. nk for the Persian text 
French tranalation, pp., 67 -68. ’ Ibid 17 

t /tid., Chap. VII, 2-S- • '■ 

la Dinkard Bk. IV., 28; S.B.E., VoL XXXVII., p. 415. 

Bk. IX., Chap. XXXII, 17 ; S.B.E., Vol. XXXVH., p. 257, note 4. 
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and his evils in the ninth century after ‘‘the coming of the reli- 
gion” seems to be an allusion to the creed of Mazdak. Similarly the 
reference ' to “ some great triumph of the priesthood over some 
heresy”, may be an allusion to the triumph of Noshirwftn and his 
party of priests over Mazdak and his followers. Again when the 
Dinkard* refers to an ‘‘organisation of the religion by the glo- 
rified Khfisrdi, son of Kev^d,” the allusion is to the assembly of 
priests summoned by him as referred to in the Pahlavi Bahman 
Yasht, and described by Firdousi. 

From the fact of the heretical teachings of Mazdak, apostasy 
in general has latterly come to be known at times as Mazdakih.® 

Ill 

FIRDOUSrS VERSION. 

Firdousi speaks of Mazdak as an eloquent, wise, thinking and 
ambitious person. He had endeared himself to king Kob^d and 
had become his Dastur or minister, and his treasurer. 

It was a famine that led him to, or gave him an opportunity 
to give expression to, socialistic views. A great .famine spread 
over Ir^n and the poor populace collected at the palace of the king 
to ask for relief. Kob^d who was the king’s minister went to the 
king and put to him the following question : — 

“ Suppose a person is bitten by a snake and is on the point of 
losing his life, and suppose that another person has an antidote for 
snake-poison but he does not give it to the snake-bitten man. 
Then what punishment does the person, who refuses to give the 
antidote, deserve ? ” 

King Kobfi.d replied : “ The man who possesses the antidote is 
a murderer (khtlni). He must be killed for bringing about the 
death of the snake-bitten person.” 

Mazdak then went to the people who assembled at the gate of 
the palace and said to them that he had consultedjthe king, and that 
he would show them the way of relief the next morning. 

The people assembled again the next morning. On seeing 

1 Dinltari, Bk. IX., Giiap., LlII., .3; S.B.E., Vol. XXXV^II., p. 32S note 3. 

. Bk. Vir., Chap. VII., 26; S.B.E., Vol. XLVII., p. 89, aote 2. 

• Vide Dinkard Bk. Vlt., Chap. VII., 21; Vol. XLVIt., p. 88.— Of. Maohia- 

velism from Machiavel, and Per*. Karsivazi from Karsivaz, the wicked 

brother of Afr&aUlb. 
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them Mazdak ran to the court of the king again, and said: “ Sup- 
pose there is a person who is imprisoned and not being given any 
food he dies. What punishment is due to the person who possesses 
bread but does not give it to the person imprisoned? ” 

The king said, ‘‘He is a murderer of that poor man to whom 
he has refused food.” 

Having heard this, Mazdak took the two replies of the king 
as justifying what he was going to do to relieve the distress of the 
famine-stricken people. He went to the people and said, “ Go, and 
wherever you see grain, take a part of it for yourselves. If they 
ask for money plunder them.” Thus he advised ravage and plun- 
der to the poor famished people. He gave away his granary also 
to be plundered. They plundered also the king’s !granary. 

When news of this state of affairs was conveyed to king Kob^d, 
he sent for Mazdak and asked for an explanation. He said that he 
relied upon the answers given by the king in reply to his questions. 
The grain was to the famine-stricken people what the antidote was 
to the snake-bitten man. He added, “Oh king! If you are just, 
think well that the grain in the granaries (of the rich) is of no use 
if people die of hunger.” 

The argument of Mazdak seemed plausible to the king and he 
began to think over the matter. In the meantime, a large crowd 
assembled round Mazdak who propounded to them his socialistic 
ideas. He said: “The rich and the poor are equal. No one 
should possess more than what ho actually wants. The relation- 
ship between the rich and the poor should be like that between the 
warp and the woof (/.^., one cannot do without the other in the 
fabric of society). The world must be just. If a rich man possess- 
es (n )?3 till he wilts, it is uiliwful {hirdn) for him to have it. 
Women, property and other things must be equally divided. The 
poor and the rich are equal, I want to put in order these inequa- 
lities, so that purity (2. ^., justice) may appear and noble things 
may be distinguished from base ones. He who does not become one 
of this faith, (2. this new socialistic teaching) would, like a 

demon, be cursed by God.” . n .1. 

Firdousi then proceeds to say that Mazdak treated all the poor, 

whether old or young, as one. He took away things from one ^r- 
son and gave them to another. The Mobads were depressed at this 

16 
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sight. When Kobfid heard his teachings, he adopted them and he 
was pleased with his words. The king made him sit on his right 
hand and the army did not know where the Mobad (i. e., the usual 
adviser of the king) was. All the poor who gained their bread by 
their toil went to him. His teachings flourished in the world and 
nobody dared to oppose him. The rich turned away from the path 
of virtue. They had to give Way to the poor what they had.” 

The Mazdakians, i. e., the followers of his teachings, soon 
numbered about 30000. Once a large meeting of these followers 
was held on an open maiddn^ as the king’s palace was not large 
enough to contain them. The king himself was present at the 
meeting. Mazdak there represented to the king that as his prince 
Kesra (Chosroes, i. e., Noshirw§.n) had not as yet joined his new 
faith, he ought to be asked to pass a writing adopting the 
faith. He added tha* there were five evils which led men away 
from the path of righteousness. They were (1) jealousy ; (2) anger ; 
(3) revenge; (4) penury; and (5) divs (demons) ; and a man would 
follow the path of God if he would keep away from these. Wealth 
and women were the causes that generated these five evils. So 
these two, viz,^ wealth and woman, should be common property. 

HavingWid this, Mazdak caught hold of the hand of Noshir- 
wfin, who had Igone to the meeting, with a view to ask him to 
accept his new teachings. Noshirw&n indignantly freed his hand 
from the grasp of Mazdak. KobS-d asked his son why he did not 
accept this new faith. Noshirw^n said in reply that, if the king 
would give him time, he would prove the falsity of Mazdak’s 
teachings. Mazdak asked the period of time he wanted to be prer- 
pared to discuss the question. Noshirw&n asked for a period of five 
months and he was given that time. Noshirw^n then sent messar 
ges to diflTerent parts of Persia to call together learned persons who 
could thoroughly examine the pros and cons of the question. 
Among those that came there was one Hormazd from the city of 
Kurreh-i-Ardashir and one Meher-Azar from the city of Istakhar. 
The latter had brought with him 30 other savants. They all con- 
sulted together and resolved upon a plan to meet the arguments of 
Mazdak.' Noshir w&n then went to the court of his father and said 
that a day may be appointed to meet Mazdak. He proposed that, 


1 Th6B6 #re the pricBtly ftssemblldB referred to in the Pahlftvi books. — Vide Bbove,p.ll8 
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if Mazdak succeeded in proving the validity of his faith, he 
(Noshirw^n) would accept his creed. If otherwise, Mazdak and his 
associates may be given up to Noshirw^n to be punished for their 
false creed. Razmeher, Kharrad, Farr^hin, Bendui, and BehezM 
stood as witnesses to this stipulation. 

They all met the next day at the court of the king to discuss 
the question of Mazdak’s teachings. One of the Mobads, who 
accompanied Noshirwan, opened the debate by putting these ques- 
tions to Mazdak : 

1. “You say that wealth and women must be common pro- 
perty for all. Then in the case of women how could it be possible 
for a father to say that such and such person is his son, and for a 
son to say that such and such person is his father ? 

2. Again, in the case of wealth, if all — the great and the 
small — are equal, who will be the servants and who masters? Who 
will serve you and who will serve me ? 

3. Again, when a man dies, who will inherit his property,— 
the king or the citizen,— both being in your eyes equal? 

4. If all would be masters, who would be the labourers? If 
all were to possess wealth, who would be the wealthy persons (lit. 


treasurers) ? 

The Mobad then added that such a state of affairs would devas- 
tate the whole of Ir^n. No religion in the world has ever pro- 
nounced such a doctrine of equality. 

This line of argument advanced by the party of Noshirwan was 
not successfully met by Mazdak and his party. Firdousi says that 
king KobM approved of the line of arguments advanced by Noshir- 
w4n s party, and he, in the end, was convinced that Mazdak s creed 
was faulty and likely to bring ruin to Iran. So, he gave up Maz- 
dak and his 30000 accomplices into the hands of Noshirwan, who 

thereupon put Mazdak to death. 

Firdousi adds, on the authority of a learned man, that Mazdak, 
having won the heart of the king by his seemingly plausible argu- 
ments, had once tried to put his creed into practice, and on the 
plea that women and wealth were common poperty for all, had once 
Lked the king to entrust to him his daughter and his throne. This 
exasperated fhe king and he turned away from the creed of 


Mazdak. 
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Thus we learn from the above-mentioned version of Firdousi 
that it was Noshirwfin who saved Ir&n from the evils of the false 
elements of Mazdak’s socialism. As said by Gibbon, “ It was the 
first labour of his reign to abolish the dangerous theory of common 
or equal possessions : the lands and women which the sectaries of 
Mazdak had usurped, were restored to their lawful owners ; and the 
temperate chastisement of the fanatics [or impostors confirmed the 
domestic rights of society”.' 

IV. 

OTHER MAHOMEDAN AUTHORS. 

We shall supplement our version from Firdousi with that from 
some other known Mahomedan authors like Majoudi, Tabari and 
Mirkhond. 

Macoudi. — Ma 9 oudi’s references to Mazdak are brief. He 
calls him a Zendik.® He says that Mazdak had formulated a re- 
volt against Kobdd. The result was that Mazdak was dethroned. He 
regained his throne after some time. On coming to the throne, 
Noshirw^n killed Mazdak and 80000 of his followers. 

Tabari. — Tabari gives a separate chapter on the teachings 
of Mazdak. According to this author he came from Nish&pur in 
Khordsiln. He pretended to be a prophet, but he was really not 
so. He taught the old religion of Persia, with this exception that 
he abolished marriage and ownership in property, saying * that 
“the God of the Universe has given these (women and wealth) 
equally to all men.” This doctrine pleased most young men, the 
debauched and the common individuals, and many adopted it. 
KobM, in the twelfth year of whose reign Mazdak declared this new 
creed, sent for him and inquired about it. KobM was licentious 
and fond of women. So, he was inclined to the teachings of Mazdak 
who attached no importance to the sacred tie of marriage. The 
people with the help of the chief Dastur dethroned and imprisoned 

^ Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ” (1844) : Vol. III., pp. 117-118. 

2 ^ L I do not understand, why M. Barbier de Meynard ( Ma^oudi par Barbier 

de Meynard, Vol. II., p. 195) translates here the word as Manichiien. Though there may 
be some traits common to the Zendiks and to the Manich^ens, yet the sects seem to be, 
to a great extent, different. 

» Part II., Chap. XKIX. — Tabari par Zotenberg, Tome II pp. 148-52. 

(Munshi Nawal Kishore’s Text, p. 318 11. 2-8.) 
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him, and put his brother JaniSsp on tbe il i( i;e. Cue of bis sij-tcis 
went to his prison and wrapped him in beddings and blankets, and 
passed the bundle out of the prison under the pretence that it be- 
longed to her. She said to the jailor, who wanted to seduce her, 
that she was in her monthly illness, and that, as, according to the 
Persian custom, people did not come into contact with the body and 
clothings of women during such illness, KobMhad directed her bed- 
dings and clothing to be removed. KobM, who was concealed in 
the bundle of the beddings, after being thus released from his im- 
prisonment fled from Persia. He then returned after some time with 
foreign assistance and regained his throne. He then renounced the 
company and the teachings of Mazdak, who, later on, w^as killed by 
Noshirw^n. 

Mirkhond. — Mirkhond, in his Kozatus-safa, says that Mazdak 
won over king KobM to his new creed by a stratagem. He pretend- 
ed that his new faith was revealed to him by God and imposed upon 
the king by showing him a so-called miracle. He got a subterranean 
communication to be made with the vault of a fire-temple, and hid 
an accomplice under the ground below^ the vase of the Sacred Fire. 
Then he took the king wdth him to the fire-temple and offered to 
converse with the Sacred Fire. The man, who was hid in the 
ground under the fire vase, talked with him freely. The king took 
this to be a miracle and was converted to the new creed. 

According to Mirkhond, the following were the teachings of 

Mazdak : — 

1. Wealth and the sexes were common* property.* 

2. Intercourse with the next of kin (lit. those prohibited) 

was good.* . n 1 1 

3. The slaughter of animals and eating their flesh was unlaw- 
ful." He permitted the use of eggs as food while prohibiting meat 

diet. 


Silvestre do Sacy’s Momoire sur 


1 Mnnshi Naval Kishore’ft Text, Vol. 1., p- 
Divers Antiquitdes de la Perse, pp. 354-356. ^ 

(Munshi Nawal Kishore’s text, Vol. 1., p. 232, 1. 22.) 

. (Ibid.) 
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4. The putting on of coarse cloth and living a kind of austere 

life. 

The result of these teachings was, according to Mirkhond, this: 
“ He drew to his faith the lowest classes of people. They commit- 
ted rape on women of the highest classes. Children could not say 
who their fathers were and nobody was certain about the possession 
of his property.” Mazdak, says Mirkhond, had, at one time, the auda- 
city to demand from his royal disciple, king KobS.d, his queen. ‘ 
The king was prepared to grant the demand, but Noshirwfin saved 
the honour of his royal mother by requesting Mazdak with great 
importunities to withdraw his demand. The ministers of the king 
were so much displeased with his conduct that they dethroned and 
imprisoned him and placed his brother J^m^sp on the throne. Ko- 
b^ld being released from his prison by a stratagem of one of his 
sisters, regained his throne after some time with foreign assistance 
and had by that time give q up his liking for the teachings of Maz- 
dak. Noshirwdn, on coming to the throne, killed Mazdak. Mir- 
khond says that various different accounts Jof Mazdak and his party 
were known during his time. 

Alberunl. — Alberuni includes Mazdak in the list of his pseudo- 
prophets. He attributes bad motives both to Mazdak for introdu- 
cing his new creed and KobM for encouraging and adopting it. He 
says : 

“ Kobadh, too, believed in him. But some of the Persians 
maintain that his adhesion was a compulsory one, since his reign 
was not safe against the mass of the followers of Mazhdak. Accord- 
ing to others, again, this Mazhdak was a cunning sort of man, who 
managed to concoct this system, and to come forward with it 
simply because he knew that Kobadh was charmed by a woman who 
was the wife of his cousin ; and that for this reason Kobadh has- 
tened to adopt it. Mazhdak ordered him to abstain from sacrificing 
cattle before the natural term of their life had come. KobMh said : 

‘ Your enterprise shall not succeed until you make me master 
of the mother of Aniishirw3,a, that I may enjoy her.' Mazhdak did as 
he wished, and ordered her to be handed over." * 


^ Gibbon on the authority of Fooook who refers to an Arab historian for his 
authority says tnat Kobad himself oltered his queen to Mazdak. (Gibbon 111 p. 116 n. 4 
Chap XLIL 

* Alberuni’s ‘^Chronology of Anoient Nations/’ translated by Dr. Saohan, p. 192. 
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According to Albiruni, there was another pseudo-prophet 
named Almukanna, who declared himself as an incarnation of God 
and made obligatory “all the laws and institutes which Mazhdak 
had established.” ' This was about 200 years after Mazdak. 

The Dabistan. — The Dabistan has a special section (section 
16) * treating of the teachings of Mazdak. According to this 
work, Mazdak had written a special book on his new creed. It 
was known as Desnad. The author of the Dabistan quotes a num- 
ber of passages from this book. His version of the tenets of 
Mazdakism gives a good deal more than wliat wo read in Firdousi, 
Magoudi, Tabari, Mirkhond and Albcruni. The addition contains 
some elements which are common to Zoroastrianism, for example, 


the subject of the so-called dualism. 

As to the special tenets of Mazdak, tl)e Dabistan represents 
Mazdak as justifying them on two grounds. The first is that of 
justice referred to by Firdousi. The second is that of the removal 
of a fertile cause of quarrels prevalent in the world. Wealth and 
woman are two sources that are a frequent cause of dissensions in this 
world. If both of these were possessed equally by men, it was 
alleged, there would be no cause of quarrel. We shall give here in 
the words of the author of the Dabistan the tenets and the grounds 


on which they were supposed to have been based. 

“It is also stated in the same volume (Desnad) : ‘ Whatever 
is not according with tlie light and agrees with darkness, becomes 
wrath, destruction, and discord. And whereas almost all conten- 
tions among mankind have been caused by riches and women, it is 
therefore necessary to emancipate the female sex and have wea 1 1 
in common: he, therefore, made all men partners in riches and 
women; just as they are of fire, water, and grass.’ 
volume we find : Mt is a great injustice that one man s wife should 
be altogether beautiful, whilst another’s is quite the contrary, ! 
therefore becomes imperative, on the score of justice and true reli- 
gion, for a good man to resign his lovely wife for a short time 
to his neighbour, who has one both evil and ugly , an a so a e o 
himself for a short time his neighbour’s deformed consorL 


Trojer (1848) : Vol. I., pp. 372-379. 
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“ Mazdak has also* said : It'is altogether reprehensible and 
improper that one man should hold a distinguished rank, and an- 
other remain poor and destitute of resources : it is therefore incum- 
bent on the believer to divide his wealth with his bo-religionist ; 
and so taught the religion of Zardusht, that he should even send 
his wife to visit him, that he may not be deprived of female society. 
But if his co-religipnist should prove unable to acquire wealth, or 
show proofs of extravagance, infatuation, or insanity, he is to be 
confined to the house, and measures adopted to provide him with 
food, clothing, and all things requisite; whoever assents not to 
these arrangements is consequently a follower of Ahriman’s, and 
they get contributions from him by compulsion.’^ " 

From what follows in the Dabist^n it appears that Mazdak’s 
tenets were preserved and followed long after him and they pre- 
vailed in later Mahomedan times even upto the time when the 
Dabist&n was written. 

V. 

THE SOURCE OF MAZDA KISM. 

Mazdak's teachings have been run down by Parsee books as 
being foreign to Zoroastrianism. The question may be asked 
where they came from. Did they arise in Iran itself, from the 
fertile but mischievous mind of Mazdak himself, or were they 
imported into Ir^n from a foreign country ? They seem to have 
come to Ir&n from a foreign country. 

Mr. Simcox in his “Primitive Civilizations” * thinks that in 
his teachings Mazdak was a disciple of Mencius,* a Chinese sage. 
At the end of the fifth and at the commencement of* the sixth 
centuries, several embassies had been sent ^to China' from Persia. 
In 461 and 466 A. D., two embassies were sent. In 509 A. D., 
KobM had sent another embassy to China. Mr. Simcox thinks 
that this frequent intercourse between China and Persia had 
brought about the introduction of the teachings of Mencius from 
China into Persia. 

' “ The Dabistan ’’ of Sh»»a and Troyer, pp. 877-378. 

» “Primitive Civilizations or Oablines of the History of Owrnership in Arohaio 
Communities”, by E. .1. Simcox (1894) ; Vol. II., pp. 128-129. 

• Mencius is the Latinised form of Mang-tsze. He is said to have lived from 371 
to 289 B. C. ( Bncyclopsd lia Britannioa, Vol. XVI., p. 3.) 
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We have seen above, in Pirdousi*s version of Mazdak’s teaching, 
that he won king Kob^d to his socialistic view by some ingenious 
questions. The method of the Chinese moralist Mencius also was 
in, what Simcox calls, “the form of Socratic interrogation”. ' 
He is described as having the following conversation “ with king 
Hway of Seang : — 

Mencius. — “ Is there any difference between killing a man 
with a stick and with a sword? ” 

King Hway. — “ There is no difference.” 

Mencius. — “ Is there any difference between killing a man 
with a sword and with bad government? ” 

King Hway. — “ There is no difference.” 

Mencius. — “In your kitchen there is fat meat ; in your stable 
there are fat horses. Your people have the look of hunger, and on 
the wilds there are those who have died of famine. Your dogs 
and swine eat the food of men, and you do not know to make any 
restrictive arrangements. * There are people dying from famine 
on the roads, and you do not know to issue the stores of your 
granaries for them. When people die, you say, ‘ It is not owing 
to me ; it is owing to the year.' In what does this differ from 
stabbing a man and killing him, and then saying, ‘It was 
not I, it was the weapon' ? ” 

We thus see that there is a good deal of similarity between 
the form and the substance of Mazdak's interrogatories to the Ira- 


Simoox; “Primitive Civilizations” Vol. H., p. 33. » 

» The restrictive arrangements referred to in the Cliincse “ Book of Rites are 
thus described by Mr. Simcox : “The Book of Rites contains some striking provisions 
expressly designed to prevent the S^^te charges from becoming an oppressive burden on tie 
cultivators. The amount of rice consumed per head of the population was /^stnnated a 
about U lbs. per diem in an average year. With a beautiful harvest it might rise to 2 lbs 
and in a bad year it might fall to 1 lb ; but it was the duty of the officers in charge of he 
public granaries to watch the harvests and the state of the public stores, and when the 
lower limit of consumption was reached, to import gram from adjoining 
remove the people to more productive regions, and to warn the sovereign o rei 

exZses of the state. In times of famine the king had no great feasti and nil other 
expenses tuo Buato. t^eneral rate of expenditure 

optionaliteras of exexpenditure were curtailed g fnr thirty vears —a periol 

ought, it wM held, to be determiued upiu the average royo.iue 

lone enough to allow good and bad years to balance each other. A r • k ^ 

in Which a^surplus had been accumulated sufficient to provide for a series of six bad years ; 

Ihid.^ p. 35). 

17 
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nian king Kobftd and Mencius’s interrogatories to the Chinese king 
Hwayj and it appears probable that M^azdak took his teaching 
from the Chinese Mencius, Simcox says that ‘‘ Chinese radical- 
ism, it seems, lost some of its sweet resemblances and temperance 
in the course of transmission, and the communistic element in 
Mazdak’s doctrine is a purely Persian addition.” ‘ 

According to Mirkhond, he also prohibited the use of meat 
as food and by his example of putting on coarse cloth and by his 
retired devotion, recommended, as it were, an ascetic life. The 
Parsee books and Firdousi do not refer to this part of his teachings. 
It is Mirkliond who refers to them. According to Alberuni, there 
was no complete prohibition. The prohibition was against the 
slaughter of animals, but wlien the animals died of natural death, 
their flesh was, though that is not said in so many words, permitted 
to be eaten. 

These teachings als > may have come from China, where they 
had spread with the Buddhistic faith from India. Or possibly they 
were imported direct from the Buddhism of India. We know that 
Buddlilsm had gone to the very borders, nay, in some cases, had 
even crossed tlie frontiers, of Ir^n. 

According to the above-quoted passage of the Dabistan, 
Mazdak, wJiile preacliing Jiis tenets of wealth and women being 
common property, pretended to take “the religion of Zardusht” 
for his autliority. It is like our modern saying of the Devil 
quoting the Scripture. We do not know, on what authority, the 
Dabistan bases its statement, when it makes Mazdak say “ So 
taught the religion of Zardusht ”. But if the statement is correct, 
and if Mazdak rested — however wrongly — on the authority of 
the teachings of Zoroaster, let us see what that writing was. 
I think it is the passage of the Vendidad above referred to (IV, 
44). The passage speaks of a hctma-daena (co-religionist) going 
to another co-religionist, and asking for help. According to the 
Dabistto, Mazdak also speaks of a ham-dhi c;^*^*'* *, i. e., a aco- 
religionist sharing his wealth and wife with another ham-din. 
Again in the Pahlavi commentary of a passage * (Vend. IV, 49) 


I Simcox : “Primitive Civiliiations,” Vol. JI., p. 129. 

« Bombay Lithographed edition of 1262 Hijri, p. 114, 1. 2. 


» above p. 117. 
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which follows, and the subject of which arises from, this passage, 
Mazdak is referred to by name. So, I think that, if, as mentioned 
by the Das&tir, Mazdak pointed to any passage in the A vesta, it 
was this passage of the Vendidiid. He misrepresented the passage, 
and twisted its sense to serve his purpose. The Vendidad recom- 
mended Zoroastrians to help their poor co-religionists who asked for 
money and who desired to marry and to be educated. Mazdak 
twisted the meaning and said that it meant that tliey were to 
share their wealth and women with other co-religionisis. 

JivANJi Jamshedji Modi. 



THE LAW AND ITS REPRESENTATIVES 
IN PERSIA. 

The object of this article is to compile all that is to be 
found in Sa^dfs Bustdn and Gulist&n concerning the law and 
its representatives. 

The references to pages are made to the following works: — 

Le Boust^n de Sa‘di : Texte persan avec un commentaire persan 
public sous les auspices de la soci4t4 orientale d’Allemagne : par 
Ch. H. Graf. Vienne, 1858. 

The Gulistan of Shaikh Muslihu‘d din Sa‘di of Shiraz. By- 
John Platts. London, 1874. 

The two expressions for “law” in Sa‘di are sharia (Gul. 
Y. 19, p. 118, and VII. 17, p. 135) and A ( Bus. IV. 108, 
p. 241). 

The law of legacy vasiyat (last will) is treated in Gul. 

VI. 1, p. 120. Cf. Kremer, Kulturgeschichte des Islam, I. 540, p. 
534. It is worthy of note that the ruling prince often seized the 
property of a merchant dying within his dominions. — Bus. I. 272, 
p. 58. 

As regards icaqf^ i. e., religious bequest, the rule is that 
“it has no owner”. — Gul. II, 13, p. 52. 

The law of debt among the Persians was far more rigorous 
than, for instance, among the pre-Islamic Bedouins.* 

A variety of pledges yirav is mentioned. They are the 
saddle-cloth nainad-i-ztn (Gul. I. 14, p. 26) and the 

clothing murakk’" a which the Sufis used to pawn for wine.* — 
Bus. VII. 128, p. 339. 

1 Cf. Jacob, Leben der vorislarniscben Bedainen, p. 216. 

» Hafiz pavrns for vine the dervish-mantle ( A'AiV^a ), a praying-cnrpet (tejjide) and 
a book ( daftar ). Cf. Jacob, Pas Weinhaus nebst Zubehbr nach den Gaseltn dts Hafii in 
‘‘Orientalische Studien”. Theodor Noeldeke gewidniet. Giesacn, 1006. 
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“ See thou these Sufis who have drunk wine. 

They have pawned their mantle for wine.” 

If a debtor was unable to discharge his liabilities, he was sent 
to prison, and was released only when the debt was paid off, or if 
some other person stood surety for him. — Bus. II. p. 154. If, 
however, the debtor failed to keep his engagement, the surety had 
himself to pay the amount or go to jail. 

One of the commonest offences was theft: of money (Bus. VII. 
8, p. 327); of blankets galim (Gul. II. 13, p. 52); of articles 
of clothing haghiltdk (Bus. IV. 272 )';of turbans dastdr 

(Bus. IV. 410, p. 272 ); and of caskets durj (Gul. II. 5, 
p. 48 ). The thief used to force an entrance into tlie house from 
the roof on to Thich he swung himself by means of a rope ( Bus. 
IV. 410, p. 271 ; Gul. V. 19, p. 118). Night watchmen 
pdsbcin (Bus. I. 833, p. 121; Gul. I. 17, p. 28 ) , and the 

night— patrol ; (Bus. II. 189, p. 503") are appointed as a 
protection against thieves. If the thief was caught red-handed, 
he was sure to receive a good thrashing. He was then handed over 
to the judge, with his hands tied behind his neck ( Bus. V. 73, p. 
294 ). The usual punishment for thieves was that their hands were 
cutoff. (Gul. III. 29, p. 85; II. 13, p. 52; VII. 19, p. 139.) 
Sometimes, but more rarely, their heels were pierced. ( Gul. VII. 
19, p. 139 ). 

Loss of tongue was the retribution for slander or libel. 
( Gul. I. 35, p. 42 ; Bus. I. 793, p. 117.) 

In other cases, the punishment of fine and confiscation of 
property was inflicted ; e. g., if a khcdjah did something which 

was displeasing to the king, ( Gul. I. 25, p. 35; Gul. I. 0, p. 20; 
Bus. I. 66, p. 35). If the fine remained unpaid, an alternative 
sentence of imprisonment was passed. ( Gul. I. 25, p. 35 ). 

Gul. I. 41 tells us that a Negro who had ravished a Chinese 
girl, was ordered to be precipitated from the roof of the palace into 
the moat. 


> Cf. Barbier de Meynard: Cliex les I’artares le baghiUdk est unespcce de justaucorpi 
en coton qui se porte sous la cuirasse; che* los Persaus c»est une tunique de toile Isgere et 
transparente qui se met sous le justaucorps nomme un^ar/ ; c’est ce qne les Otlomsn. nom- 
ment sarisA, ou ah^tadeh. 

• Cf. Jacob, Uas Weiuhaus nebst Zubehbr nach den Gaselen des HalSz, p. 4. 
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The offence of pederasty was punishable by death. ( Gul. V. 
19, pp. 117-118 ). 

The rack shekanjah was also employed. For instance, a 
faithless official is recorded to have actually given up the ghost 
during the torture. ( Gul. I. 21, p. 33 ). 

Vicarious punishment is very interesting. In Gul. VII. 10, p. 
132, it is related that the son of a dervish having drunk wine, 
created a disturbance, killed a man, and fled away from the city. 
His father was seized in his place, a chain put round his neck, and 
fetters on his feet. We also find that the wife and children of a 
criminal were disgraced. (Bus. I. 268, p. 58). 

The treatment in the prisons depended greatly on the warders, 
(Gul. I. 35i p. 35) and was often very cruel. Instead of jails, 
occasionally wells were made use of. We have it mentioned in 
Bus. I. 943, p. 134, that 

‘‘ That person helps captives, 

Who himself may have been a captive in bondage.’’ 

The prisoners were, however, sometimes allowed to see the out- 
side world, e. g., they were visited by their friends. ( Bus. I. 776, 
p. 115 ). 

Capital punishment was mostly carried out in the following 
manner. The executioners, (Bus. VII. 34, p. 33) who 

seem to have been recruited from the Turkish tribes (Bus. II. 449, 
p 184) laid the condemned criminal on a carpet known as the deca- 
pitation carpet nut'al (Bus. I. 563, p. 9) which was made of 
leather. The head of the criminal was severed from the body 
by the sword, and, after the execution, enveloped in the nut' at. 

People thronged in numbers in the streets, collected at the gates 
and even climbed up on the roofs of houses to witness the execu- 
tion (Bus. II. pp. 183-184 ). Another method of carrying out 
the sentence of death was to throw the criminal into a pit ch&h 
(Gul. I. 22, p. 33)or intoa ditch Mancfal: (Gul. I. 41, p. 44). 

The trial of minor offences was carried on before the 
muhtasib. His duty was also to superintend the streets, and “to 
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prevent public wrong-doing of any kind. ” " Drunkards were also 
under his supervision (Gul. II. 19, p. 55 ), but he had no jurisdic- 
tion over offences of this nature committed indoors. (Gul. II. 1, p. 
46). He had, besides, also to keep an eye on prostitutes ( Gul. I. 
17, p. 28), and to see that merchants and dealers used accurate 
weights and measures. (Bus. I. 224, p. 52). 

The execution of punishment was in the liands of the head of 
the police, shakhnah, (Gul. Vlil. 110, p. 170).* He liad to 
settle more important matters than the muhtasih, such as 
matrimonial quarrels, like the KaziCGul. VI. 8, p. 125), cases 
of assault, murder and manslaughter (Gul. VIII, 108, p. 149), and 
was greatly feared on account of his rigour ( Gul. VIII. 110,p. 170). 

The Kazi whose turban was made of 50 yards of stuff ( Bus. IV. 
121, p. 262) sat on his judgment cushion ‘masiiadr I - kozci 

(Gul. V. 19, p. 116), wrapped up in his ^//.‘ ( Bus. IV. 110, 
p. 341 ), * surrounded by the jury, and pronounced his sentence 
fatmd (Bus. I. 265, p, 57 ). A written decree sijU (Bus. I. 147, 
p. 45) in which were recorded the sentence and the reasons of the 
judge, was also handed over to the parties concerned. 

Concerning disputes themselves, we do not find much to learn 
in Sa‘di. According to Gul. VIII. 108, p. 169, a Kazi exists for 
the purpose of correcting pick-pockets, tarrdrtm. We see 

from Gul. VI. 8, p. 125, that the Kazi, like the shah]inah^\id,di also 
to settle matrimonial quarrels. Tlie KAzi who was addressed as 
mauld or ja-o sadr-i-kalnr (Bus. IV. 122, p. 242), 
and before whom the whole of the audience kissed the ground as a 
sign of homage (Gul. V. 19, p. 116), was not always an unobjection- 
able personage, but one easily accessible to bribery. ( Gul. VIII. 
109, p. 170 ). 

J • J 0-? 3 ' b' 

1 On the fuuctions of the Mulitasib, rf. Bohmauer, .Journal Asiatiquo iSb'Orll. 119 — 
190, 847 , 392 ; 1861 : I, 1 - 76.— Cf Goldziher, Muh. Studien L 259, according to which the 
Burveillance of public demonstrations of grief were within the sphere of the Muhtasib, — Cf. 
further : Raph du Mans, Kstat de la Perse en 1660, p. 86. 

* Cf. Jacob, Das Weinhaus nebsb Zubehbr nach den Gastden des Hafiz, p. 6. 

• ja une robe ordinairement d’ indienne, oaverte par devaiit; e’est ^ peupr^s le feredje 
et le caftan des Turcs ; quelquefois ausei ce mot designe le turban ii chaperon ( taiUmn ), — 
Biurbier de Meynard. 
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“ The teeth of every one are blunted by sourness, 

Except the K^zi’s which are affected by sweetness. 

The Kazi who takes five cucumbers as a bribe 

Will substantiate thy claim to a hundred melon fields.*’ 

Cf. Bacher, Sadis Aphorismen und Sinngedichte p. 48: 

j (a U ^ ^ J ^ ^ 

“ When a perquisite is made to enter through one door of the 
KSzi, honesty being helpless departs through the other door.” 

We also find a case mentioned ( Gul. V. 19, pp. 117-118) of a 
Kdzi giving himself up to the pleasures of wine and love with a 
handsome youth. The latter offence was punishable by death. 

There were often lively scenes on the occasion of trials of cases, 
as we learn from Bus. IV, p. 240. There was an outburst of words, 
such as lima /, la Nusallim, bald, and n^am. Sa‘di com- 
pares lawyers fahiadn (Bus. IV. 93, p. 239), with furious'cocks 
falling on each other with beak and claw. This one behaved like 
a drunken man, that one beat the ground with his hands. 

Cases were compounded in the presence of the Kazi by parties 
kissing each other on the head and the face. (Gul. VII. 19, p. 
143). IftheK^zi was incapable of performing the duties of his 
office, he was obliged to surrender the tdk and the turban, which 
were the tokens of his dignity. — Cf. Bus. IV. 116, p. 241, where 
he resigns voluntarily. 

The rnu^arref (Bus. IV. 94, p. 239 and Bus. IV. 119, 

p. 242), or 7 ia}db, * (Bus. IV. 142, p. 244), acted as usher of 
the court." 

Carl Philipp. 

1 This reminds me of the story “Q^zi we dervish”. A dervish who is the defendant in 
five cases, aarprises the K^zi with a boy in a compromising situation. To secure the silence 
of the dervish, the K&ri lets him win all the five cages. But he himself takes from each of 
the plaintiffs one hundred ‘Mioars” as costs —Cf. further, Veit, Graf Platens Nachbildungen 
aus Hafis* Diwan in : Studien Zur vergleichenden Literaturgeschichte, 1908, p. 426. 

» Barbier de Meynard : Le mot nakib qui ddsigue ordinairement un chef de 
coinmunaut6 ou un gouverneur, un magistrat special, est expliqud par Soudi oomme 
V Equivalent de mouzhir, c’est-h-dire de P huitnlef chargE d’appeler les causes et 
d’ introduire les plaideurs. Cette sigaiioationest omise paries dictionnaires. 

• On the activity of the mnarref as a matrimonial agent, cf. Estat de la Perse en 
1660. par Eaph Du Maos. p. p, Schefer (PubL de PEcole des langaes orient, viv. 2* sErie 
20) p. 38. 
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THE AVESTIC aND THE VEDIC 

The exact parallelism of the grammatical formsj in two cognate 
languages ) which is so peculiarly apt to set off the contrasting 
features of their 'phonetics, is, except in the case of the Lituanic 
and the Liettic* perhaps nowhere so remarkably prominent as 
in the Avestic, and the Vedic Sanskrit. Vedic Sanskrit, in truth, 
is a contradictio in adjecto in so far as Vedic is not Sanskrit, and 
Sanskrit not Vedic. is, as I pointed out 

already in 1881 (see page xxxiii of the preface to Vol. IV of 
my Rigveda translation), the participle of the verb 
(Catap. Br. X. 5, 1 , 3) taken in the sense “ he construes correctly”, 
‘‘he speaks correct grammar”. So the language of the Cata- 
patha-Brahmana was in its time certainly “the Sanskrit” of the 
time being, though, later on, it has been superseded by a more 
modern form, supposed to be more regular and- more grammatical. 
People might, therefore, have spoken of a “sanskriti” or of a 
“ samsk;ira”, although this has not been the case. It is clear like- 
wise that the term has nothing at all to do with 

“sanskrita”. is necessarily derived from (common 

people), adj. ( 51T^ 5 ^; 5 ii^ wm, language of the vulgar.) 

Though the term “sanskrita” applied to a particular form of 
speech is not found in P4nini ( only QTW etc.), we see 

that the verb itself was used evidently long before his time. 
We might translate as “ settled ”. Vedic Sanskrit is, 
therefore, an incorrect expression. Pdnini uses only A 

correct lectrned denomination would be as is the 

oldest, most genuine, ethnic denomination for the Indians of 
the Vedic times. But for the want of a specific term, equally 
short, significant and comprehensive, the word used per- 
haps now and then in a less rigorous acceptation may pass unchal- 
lenged. 

As a previous knowledge of phonetic laws permits us to 
construe beforehand the grammatical forms, whether we know only 

18 
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the fundamental or the derived forms (modified by a particular 
change, as for instance of s into A), so the forms themselves when 
placed side by side suggest a question which has its foundation in 
the distinction we necessarily, or rather, inevitably, make between 
what is essential and what is not, what is an intrinsic feature and 
what is an accidental one. We are not by any means permitted to 
suppose that two or more variations of forms are equally original, 
unless we can point out or suggest one still older. So we have to 
distinguish between (l) forms absolutely identical ; (2) forms modi- 
fied (a) phonetically, (b)-by a formative element; (3) forms abso- 
lutely different, e. g.,""^- ^ • ) but with identity 

of function. 

My present object is to point out a remarkable instance of 
identity of form which had hitherto escaped notice until I discover- 
ed it in 1896, when I published a short remark on it in the Reports 
of the Royal Society o'' Sciences of Bohemia. However, that 
article does not seem to have attracted the attention of the public. 
As I may, therefore, consider its contents as generally unknown 
(or wilfully disregarded), and unlikely to be appreciated hence- 
forth, 1 should like to direct the public attention to it anew, the 
more so because the contents of the passage in question are of great 
importance in connection with certain liturgical views prevalent in 
ancient India. 

In a very remarkable chapter in the Mahabh^rata XIII, 93, 
called there occurs a spell ( ) , which stands 

apparently in no connection, — at least in no intelligible con- 
nection, — with the context, but quite intelligible by itself, highly 
remarkable in point of grammar and phraseology. Viewed super- 
ficially, it looks rather uncouth, in the very sense of the word, but 
the difficulties are easily overcome. The in question, for 

such it is, in spite of its having been preserved among the texts of 
the great epic, runs thus : 

'STHW I f^r^r ii 

The last word is at once clear; it is a Vedic form of the first 
sing. med. of a mixed mood, at once precative and desiderative, of 
, instead of I would be born**; ‘‘ I wish 

I might be born**. Though is no regular form, it is 
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natural to refer it likewise to the root ^ (to beget) as a form of 
the third conjugation, (“beget here; I would bo begotten”)/ 
Various corrections might be tried, but one could not obtain any- 
more plausible results. 

The first half of the verse requires little help ; the initial ^ 
stands often even in the oldest texts for ^ , so that ^ ^ 

would signify exactly what the first half of the verse above-men- 
tioned does. “ My will is to sacrifice to-day ” ; (beget now, I would 
be begotten). 

In a word, we find here expressed clearly and directly the 
mystic view, that the sacrificer for the purpose of his 

sacrifice is specially, i. e., in a spiritual way, begotten by the 
Such a clearness of expression is scarcely ever met witli in similar 
instances. 

It is, no doubt, a matter of great wonder that among the mass 
of liturgical texts this is nowhere to be met with, at least so 
far as I am aware of, although its fundamental importance cannot 
for a moment be doubted, and that it should have been preserved 
amongst a farrago of texts of rather doubtful value and interest. 
Now there are, as we all know, people who will not worship the 
Lord if the Devil bid them. The learned may, instead of directly 
understanding the text, raise a number of questions which it will 
be impossible to answer, and declare that they will not accept the 
text above cited as a until their questions are answered in a 
convincing and satisfactory manner. Such people may best be left 
to themselves, and to their own “ griindlichkeit”. 

is an emphatic form for the simple the 

first sing. med. of the imperative, which in all other instances is 
superseded by the subjunctive yajai Seeing the affinity of the two 
moods it is no wonder that the imperative of the medial term 
should have vanished, and that just in the verbal root ^ it should 
have been preserved. It is evident, however, that it has never 
been recognised as the regular form of a paradigm: 


* The view expressed in this yajus is no doubt one of high antiquity, perhaps 
already growing out of date at the time when our literary monuments originated. 
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and it remained unknown to P&nini. Before the discovery of the 
in the visastdinyam we could not but conjecture that the form ^ 
was an especial development of Avestic grammar as there was no 
particular necessity for a first sing, imperat. med., and as the 
subjunctive might have suflSced in this as in other instances. But 
the explained above proves that the Avestic had a 

corresponding form in the Indian which, as it was required 

and used in liturgical texts, maintained its place in the language, 
though, no doubt, its significance was not understood for many 
hundreds of years. In order to make my point clear, I should like 
to remark that the medial term is especially used of the 
sacrificer. 


A. Ludwig. 



DANTE E FIRDAUSI. 


Ecco due dei maggiori poeti del mondo, simili Tune alFaltro 
nelle opere, simili nello spirito e nella sorte ; italiano il prime, per- 
siano il secondo. 

Furono simili nelle opere, perch^ ambedue hanno date principio 
alia letteratura nazionale, ambedue hanno date forma alia loro 
lingua, aggiungendovi e splendore e belezza. L’uno e I’altro hanno 
reppresentato e incarnate nelle loro opere i sui nobili sentiment! 
del tempo, amanti, come erano, delle glorib nazionali. Dante sogno 
il rinnovamento del Sacro Romano Impero, e Firdusi celebrb la 
gloria deir Impero Persiano utraendone gli eroi che combattevano 
per la causa di Dio e della giustizia in terra. 

Furono simili nello spirito, perch^ nessuno dei due cedette 
mai ad un sentimento di vitta. Dante sterzo i nemici d’ Italia 
e i malvagi ; n^ voile ritornare dalh esiglio a cui era state condam- 
nato, a troppo umili condizioni ; e Firdusi, offeso dal Sultano 
Mahmud di Ghazna, seaglib centre di lui la celebre invettiva che 
ha eternatoF infamia e la vergogna dell’ avaro principe. 

Furono simili nella sorte,, perchb ambedue andarono in esiglio 
e joflfrivono igualmente nel tempo del loro esiglio. Ambedue 
scamparono con gran stento ad ima sentenza di morte, e dovettero 
mendicare il pane giornaliero. 

Dr. Prof. Italo Pizzi da Parma, 
DELLA R. UnIVERSITA DI ToRINO 

(Italia). 



(TRANSLATION OP THE ABOVE.) 


DANTE AND FIRDAUSI. 

These are two of the greatest poets of the world, similar to 
each other in their works, similar in spirit and in fortune ; the 
former an Italian poet, the latter a Persian. 

They were similar in their works, for both have been the 
initiators of their national literature, both have formed their 
national language, to which they gave much splendour and beauty. 
They both have represented and incorporated in their works the 
noblest sentiments of the time, loving, as they have been, of their 
national glories. Dante dreamed the renovation of the Sacred 
Roman Empire, and Firdausi celebrated the glory of the ancient 
Persian Empire with the description of his heroes, championing the 
cause of God and of justice over the earth. 

They were similar in spirit, for they both never yielded to a 
sentiment of cowardice. Dante whipped the enemies of Italy and 
the reprobates ; neither would he return from the banishment to 
which he was subjected, on humiliating conditions ; and Firdausi, 
injured by Sultan Mahmoud of Ghazni, flourished against him 
the famous invective which has eternalised the infamy and dis- 
honour of the covetous king. 

They were similar in fortune ; for both went into exile and 
suffered similar miseries during the period of their exile. Both 
avoided with the greatest pains a death sentence ; and both in their 
exile had to beg their daily bread. 

Prof. Dr. Italo Pizzi from Parma, 

Prof, at the Royal University op 

Turin, Italy. 



THE LAST KABISEH. 


A good deal of controversy is raging in the Parsi Community 
for over a century and a half as to the different year commence- 
ments of the Zoroastrians living in Persia after the Mahomedan 
conquest and of those that came down to India to escape from the 
Mahomedan persecution with the object of preserving their reli- 
gion. As far as the tradition goes, the band of the fugitives to 
India had brought with them the calendar they had been observing 
in their motherland during the last days of their Empire, and this 
calendar they followed witli peace and content during tlieir resi- 
dence in India for nearly eleven centuries, until a number of per- 
sons from amongst them discontinued the old reckoning on the 
advice and persuasion of a learned Dastur named Jam^isp and a 
Behedin named Jamshed. These people arrived ^ from Persia in 
the years 1090 and 1105 of the Yezdezardi era, * and, observing a 
month's difference in the calendar of the Iranian Zoroastrians and 
the Indian Parsis, induced a number of their Indian co-religionists 
to adopt the Calendar in vogue at the time amongst the Persian 
Zoroastrians. It was at this period, after eleven centuries of resi- 
dence in India, that the Indian Zoroastrians divided themselves 
into the Kadmi and the Shahanshui sects, the former commencing 
their year exactly one month in advance of the latter. * After 


1 Vide quotation from the “ Avizedtn ” of Mullan Feroz given by Mr. K. R. 
Cama in his “ Yezdezardi Tarikh ”, Appendix, p. 45. 

» Vide “Yezdezardi Tdrikh”, Appendix p. 45. 

• “ In the year 1090 of Yezdezard, 1720 of the Christian era, Jamasp, a learned 
Zoroastrian from Persia, arrived at Surat to undertake the instruction of Mobads 
or priests. He is said to have been the first to discover that his co-religionists in 
India differed from their brethren in Persia in their chronology ; but no import- 
ance was then attached to the fact. In the year of Yezdezard 1114, corresponding 
with the Christian year 1744, Jamshed, an Iranee, attaching to himself a few Das- 
turs, Mobeds (priests), and Behdins (laymen), inhabitants of Surat, adopted the 
view imported by Jamasp and formed the Kadmi sect. The bulk of the people, 
however, continued to hold the former view. Jamasp corrected the calendar by 
striking out one month from the year 1745, reckoning the day Mah^rospend of the 
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this sohisDi a yery acrinaonious oontrovorsy sadms to hava bean 
carriad on. by learnad men and Dasturs * on both sideS) some 
books were published by them and the Mahomedan learned man in 
Persia were written to and consulted on the subject.* The Shahan- 
sh&i Dasturs, in explanation of this difference, urged that the ances- 
tors of the Zoroastrian fugitives to India had, before leaving their 
motherland, accomplished a month’s Kabiseh, that was already 
due, in the mountains of Khurds&n, where a number of pious 
Zoroastrians had already retreated a little before the Mahome- 
dan invasion of their country. * It is said that in their moun- 
tainous homes those pious Zoroastrians had regulated their 
religious year by marking the last intercalation as enjoined by 
their religion, which their other co-religionists living in Persia 
proper or in large towns could not accomplish on account of the 
disturbed condition of their country. * Again, owing to the 
hardships, troubles and inabilities v'hich the fugitives to India 
had to put up with even in their adopted country, they could not 
get any opportunity of accomplishing future intercalations that 
had become due, after the one they had added before leaving 
Persia, and hence their year has been one of 365 days only 
since their arrival in India. It was on this account that a month’s 
difference was observed by Dastur JftmSsp and by the Behdin Jam- 
shed on their coming to India from Persia. On the other hand, the 
Kadmi Dastur Mullan Feroz maintained that no Kabiseh was 
enjoined in their religion, and none were practised for religious 
purposes in Persia during the Persian Empire, but that it was 
only for political and revenue purposes that the incomplete year 
of 365 days was intercalated after certain intervals, and that the 
Shahanshfii assertions were groundless. 


month Abfln as the same day of the month Adar in the 1114th year of Yezdezard, 
corresponding with 6th June 1745 of the Christian era.” — p. 29. Cowasji Patell’s 
Chronology. 

• Dastur Mullan Feroz on the Eadmi side and Dasturs Aspandiarji Eamdinji 
and Edulji Sanjana of the Shahanshftis. 

• Vide Mobad Dossabhoy Sorabji Munshi’s 

on the Shahansh^i side and ” tiii&tu *’ on the Eadmi side in which their 

replies are published. 

• Vide Dastur Aspandiarji Eamdinji’s rtwl'n 

ijlltUi p. 19. * Ftde p. 19 of Dastur Aspandiarji’s book mentioned before. 
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With the present knowledge of the Avesta and Pahlavi 
works amongst the Parsis the Kadmi Dastur’s contention is 
no longer taken to be a fact in any way worthy of serious 
consideration, and the Kadmi savant, the venerable Mr. K. 
R. Cama, has now definitely satisfied the intelligent portion 
of both the Kadmi and the ShahanshSi sects, that a system 
of intercalating the incomplete year of 365 days, followed by the 
ancient Persians, was not only in vogue, but that it was a religious 
enjoinment on the Zoroastrians, which was scrupulously observed 
by them in the days of their Empire. But, notwithstanding the cor- 
rectness of the Shahansh3,i Dastur’s view as to the necessity and 
observance of intercalation for religious purposes, their assertion 
that the last Kabiseh was made by their ancestors in the moun- 
tains of Khurasftn, before leaving their motherland, has neither 
been proved nor supported by any historical or documentary evi- 
dence, direct or indirect, either from the writings of Zoroastrian, 
or any other alien author or authors, or from any available authen- 
tic dates of events after the fall of their empire. It is true that 
many of the Mahomedan writers of Persia have recorded that the 
Persian nation used to intercalate their year of 365 days by adding 
one whole month every 120 years, as enjoined by their religion, 
during the days of their empire,— a practice given up by them after 

£ 0^11 Qp their last ^Cing "Yezdezard bin Shahriar in 651 A..D. But 
none of these writers, so far as their works are now known, refer 
to the last Kabiseh as having been accomplished by the Zoro- 
astrians during or after the reign of their last King Yezdezard 
and, as stated above, the Shahanshai Dasturs in India who have 
taken part in this controversy have not been able to prove the ac- 
complishment of this last Kabiseh by their ancestors in the moun- 
tains of Khurasan, during or after the last days of their empire. 
However, Mr. K. R. Cama, a Kadmi by birth, has pointed out in 
his learned treatise, “Yezedezardi Tarikh", that the date ‘ of 
consecration of the firetemple at Navsari proves that there was a 
month’s difierence between the Indian and Persian Zoroastrians at 
least three centuries before the Indian Zoroastrians divided them- 

1 The firetemple from Bansda was brought to Naosari on Wedne^^, Ashad 
Sud 5, Samvat 1475, Roj 29th of Mah 6th, 788 Yezdezardi. Vtde Yezdezardi 
Tarikh” pp. 39 and 40. 
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selves into two sects. 

So far this is the only recorded date of the Indian Zoroastrians 
that supports, according to Mr. Gama’s views the Shahansh&is’ claim 
about the month’s difference having existed long before the arrival of 
Dastur J^mdsp into India. However, as Shamsh-ul-Olma Ervad 
J.J. Modi points out, the year of the date of this firetemple is 
given in Dastur Shdpurji MS,nekji Sanjfi,nft’s poem “ Kisseh-i 
Atash Varhariim hedar Sheher-i Naosdri Nao sakhte ” as 785 
of the Yezdezardi era. In an original rough manuscript of 
this Kisseh in the possession of Mr. Sorabji Muncherji Desdi, 
the Hindu and the Yezdezardi years given are Samvat 1472 and 
785 respectively. In the “Pam’ Vrakash” Vol. I., p.s., note 
2, the year given is 1475 Samvat, and the same year is given 
on the margin of a fair copy of the above kisseh, in the 
Dastur Meherji Rana Library* Wci'HXtov' Rt; Ml Mlfel S 1l 

iiS M ^ '»<'<' (?)* Mr. Modi himself wants to take 

this year • as 885 Yezdezardi, because, as he shows from the 
Revayets, ChdngS, Shd who is said to have taken the lead in the 
removal of the firetemple from Bansda must have flourished between 
1440 and 1520 A. D., and the fire must have been brought 
from Bansda to Naosari sometime between 1511 and 1520 A. D. 

So far, then, we have three different years in which that great 
event in the history of the Indian Parsis must have happened. 
However, on calculation we find that in all these three different 
years, 785*, 788 * and 885* of the Yezdezardi era, the Roj Mdh 
given along with the Hindoo Tithi and the month were actually 
the ShahanshS,! BdJ Mdh, one month behind those of the Kadmis 
as calculated from the first day of the Yezdezardi era. 


* Vide Mr. Modi’s articles in Zartoshti Volume 11. pp. 91-92, “ A few events in 
the early history of the Parsis and their dates". 

* This is perhaps the source of Mr. Gama's date. 

* In the 785th year of Yezdezard, the 29th day of the 6th month of the Sha- 
hanshais was on Ashad 'Sud 5th Monday, Samvat year 1472, the Kadmi day 
and month being 29th day of the 7 th month at the time. 

* The Shahanshai Roj 29th of the 6th month was on the above Hindu Tithi 
and month of the Samvat year 1475, on Wednesday as given in the Meherji Rana 
Library manuscript quoted by Mr. Gama, the Kadmi month being the 7th. 

* The Shahanshai Roj 29th of the 6th month was on Ashad Sud 4th of 1572 
Samvat, Wednesday, the Kadmi month being the 7th. 
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Thus, we find that, notwithstanding the disagreement as to the 
correctness of the year in which the fire was removed, the Parsi 
Koj MAh recorded with the corresponding Hindoo 2 iihi and the 
month of all these three different years show that the Shahan- 
shS,is, or rather the Indian Zoroastrians of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries of the Christian era, were following the Rbj 
Mdhs that differed from those of their co-religionists in Persia, by 
a complete month. 

The other date supposed to be the date of the landing in San- 
jan of the fugitives to India, quoted by Dastur Aspandiarji Kara- 
dinji ‘ in support of the Shahansh&i claim is also examined by 
Mr. Cama in his above treatise, and he finds the Parsee Moj Mdk 
and the Hindu date do not correspond in the Yezdezardi and the 
Samvat years given in that date. Believing this date to have 
been miscopied from some ancient manuscripts, Mr. Cama sug- 
gests some alternative readings, and from calculation he arrives at 
the conclusion that the date, in the form it is given by Dastur 
Aspandiarji, cannot be taken to be the accurate date of the first land- 
ing of the Indian Zoroastrians in Sanjan and does not in any way 
support the Indian tradition of the last intercalation. Por on 
Shravan Sud 9th of the Samvat year 772 would fall ithe 9th day 
of the 2nd month of the Persian (Kadmi) Zoroastrians. But it 
may be pointed out that there were two months of Shravan in 
the year 772, and according to the Hindu custom an intercala- 
ted month is always mentioned by them as adh'k and the real or the 
second month ’ which is the ordinary month, is only mentioned by 
its proper name either with or without the prefix nija. As in the 
datequoted by the Dastur the Hindu month Shravan is only 
given by its ordinary name without any prefix, it must be the 
second Shravan in the Samvat year 772 and on the 9th Sud of that 
month, corresponding with the 2nd August (O.S.) 7 16 of the Chris- 
tian era, fell the 9th day of the third month of the Kadmi Parsis 
and not the 2nd month as arrived at by Mr. Cama who seems to 
have taken the adhtk or the first Shravan only in his calculation. 

» Vide his book “ SVi ” p. 149. e ^ ^ 

0i4X>i, xi4t » *ii 

• Vide “The Indian Calendar" by Messrs. Robert Sewell and Sankar Bal- 
krishna Dixit, pp. 26-29. 
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It is this confusion about the adhik and the 7iija or ordinary Shra- 
van, that has created the impression that the JioJ MCih corres- 
ponding to the Hindoo Tithi and the month mentioned in the date 
in question, could not but be the Kadmi Boj Mdh and that, therefore, 
the Shahansh&is’ claim in support of which the date had been quoted 
by the Dastur could not be maintained. But from the fresh light 
we receive from Alberuni’s writings on this subject, which we treat 
of in the following pages, we find that the date in question, with a 
slight modification, apparently necessitated by careless copying, 
not only supports the Shalianshfi,! claim, but tends to prove the 
accuracy and correctness of Alberuni’s account and references of 
the festive calendar of the Zoroastrians living in Persia, Khvfi.ri- 
zem and E!hurS,s&n in his time. 

From the writings of Alberuni * , which are now available to the 
Parsi community through the English translation of Dr. Sachau, 
it will be seen that in the time of the Arabic author, i.e.^ in 1000 
A.D., the different Zoroastri an communities still lingering for exis- 
tence in Persia proper and the surrounding districts of Sogdiana, 
Khurdsan and Khvarizmia had a difference in their calendar, the 
Zoroastrians of Khurasdn and Khvdrizmia beinsf a month behind 
those living in Persia proper, and references supporting this view 
from Alberuni’s writings, as I have elsewhere shown, * can be taken 
to support the Shahanshai tradition about the last intercalation 
having been accomplished by their ancestors in the mountains of 
Khurdsdn before they left for India. In this last intercalation, as 
alleged, very probably, their co-religionists, living in the towns and 
cities of Persia, could not participate on account of the disturbed 
condition of their country, and hence the difference of a month 
in the calendars of the two portions of the followers of the 
ancient faith, observed by the Persian Dastur Jdmdsp, as stated 
above, in the seventeenth century. It was perhaps on this 
account that, as now seen from Alberuni’s references about the 
Khvdrizmian and Khurdsanian festivals, this difference was in 

* Arabic texts of the Ath4r-ul-Bakiya of Alberuni. — “ The Chronology of 
Ancient Nations ” published A. D. 1879. 

* Vide my articles on “ The Ancient Iranian Calendar a« described by 
Alberuni” — with notes and comments, published in the “Zartoshti" Vol. IV. 
Nos. 2-4, 1907 A. D. 
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existence in the tenth century A. D., long before which time the 
fugitives from Khur^s§,n are supposed to have taken shelter 
under the Indian skies. 

In describing the calendars of the Persian, Sogdian and the 
Khvilrizmian Zoroastrians of his time, Alberuni observes that all 
these three groups of Zoroastrians living in different parts of Persia 
commenced their religious year from the first day Hormazd of the 
month Farvardin. There was no other difterence in their months 
or the year length except that the latter two groups, the Sogdians 
and the Khvarizmians, added the five Giltha days at the end of 
their last month “Ispandarmaji” while the Persians added them at 
the end of their eighth month Abfin Mah, as fixed on the occasion 
of the last intercalation accomplished by them in the reign of their 
King Yezdezard bin Sh^pur, and thus there was a difference of 
five days between the Persian year, omthe one hand, and the Sogdian 
and Khvarizmian year on the other, but which difference disap" 
peared from the Adar Mah after which month the year of the 
three groups ran concurrently as regards the lioj Mah. However, 
in describing the festivals of the Zoroastrians of Khvarizrnia, he 
refers to the 15th day of their fourth month “Ciri” (Tir) as 
under: — 

“Ciri. The 15th is called Ajghar In bygone times 

it was the beginning of the season when people felt the need of Avarm- 
ing themselves at the fire, because the air was changing in 
autumn. In our time it coincides with the middle of Suvimer.”' 

Now if the 15th day of the fourth month of the Khvarizmian 
year coincided in Alberuni’s time with the middle of summer, 
which day must be taken to bo the last day of J uly or the first day 
of August, according to Alberuni’s description of the Greek calen- 
dar given in his above work, wherein he has stated that the Sum- 
mer Solstice day used to be IGth June (0. S.) in a leap year and 
I7th in a common year, -then the first day of the first month of 
the Khvarizmian year must have been 105 days prior to 31st July 
or 1st August. Thus counting backwards we find that the day 
Hormazd of the month Nausarji (Farvardin) of the Khvarizmians 
must have coincided with the 18th or 19th April (O.S.) at that 

time. — 

» The Italics are mine. See Alberuni p. 224. 
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Also Alberuni’s reference to the eleventh day of the tenth month 
of the Khvarizmians leads us to the same conclusion. Speaking 
about this day he says : “ This day has been advancing beyond its 
proper time to such a degree, that nowadays people consider it as 
the middle of winter.” ‘ 

As we have observed above, when the fifteenth day of the fourth 
month coincided with the middle of summer, that is 31st July or 
1st August, the eleventh day of the tenth month should have fallen on 
24th or 25th January which is nearly the middle of winter, although 
the actual middle day of winter would be 31st January,* and, there- 
fore, Alberuni does not say that it coincided with the middle of 
winter as in the case of the fifteenth day of the fourth month which, 
he says, coincided with the middle of Summer. This definite phra- 
seology of the author greatly helps us in fixing the Zoroastrian 
Roj MAh with the Christia i dates. 

Taking these two days as our starting point, if we count 
backwards, as shown above, we have to fix the beginning of the 
Khvdrizmian year in Alberuni’s time on the 18th or 19th of April 
(O.S.), i. e., a month later than the Vernal Equinox. 

But when we remember that the first'day Hormazd of the first 
month Farvardin of the Persians coincided with the Vernal Equi- 
nox in Alberuni’s time, as stated by him,’ the inevitable conclu- 
sion is that there was a difference of exactly one month between 
the Zoroastrians living in Persia proper and those residing in 
KhvArizmia. 

Again, Alberuni, referring to the first day of the sixth month 
Shahrivar of the Persians, says:— our time the people of KhurAsAn 
have made it the beginning of autumn." * If the first day of the 6th 
month were to commence with the autumn i.e., the 16th or 17th of 
September (O.S.), according to Alberuni, ‘ the begining of the year 
would fall on the 19th or 20th of April. Thus we find that 
the Zoroastrians of Khurasfln as well as of Khvfirizem, provinces 
both situated to the North and South of each other, commenced 
their year a month later than their co-religionists of Persia proper 
in Alberuni’s time. 

* Alberuni, p. 224. * The winter solstice day being then on the 

17th December (0. S.) : See Alberuni p. 238. • Vide Ch. IX., p. 207. 

* See Alberuni, p. 207.— The Italics are mine, • Alberuni, p. 266, 
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The following table will clearly show how the Persian, 
K,hvA.rizinian and KhurAsilnian months stood in the days of 
Alberuni in the year 1000-1001 A. D. : — 




First day of 


Christian 

First day of 

tlie Khvariz- 

Christian 

dates old 

the Persian 

mian arid the 

dates 

style. 

months. 

KliurasHnian 

montlis. 

Old Style. 

1000 A. D. 



1000 A. D. 

16th March. 

Farvardin. 



15th April. 

Ardibehsht 

Farvardin 

20th April 

15th May. 

Khurdfld 

Ardibehsht 

20t]i May 

14th June. 

Tir 

Kliurd&d 

lOtli June 

14th July. 

Amerdild 

Tir 

19th July 

13th August, 

Sbahrivar 

Amerdad 

18th August 

12th September, 

Mihir' 

Sharivar 

17 th September 




Autumn) 

12th October. 

Abdn 

Mihir 

17 th October 

11th to 15tli. 

5 Gdtha 



November. 

days 



16th November. 

Adar 

Abiln 

16th November 

lOth December. 

Dae 

Adar 

10th December 

1001 A. D. 



1001 A. D. 

15th January. 

Bohinan 

Dae 

I5tli January 

14th February. 

Aspandar 

Behman 

l4th February 


mad 

Aspandflrmad 

5 Gdthu days 

16th March 

15th to loth 

April 

From this 

list it is evident that the 

KhuntsAnian and 


Persian months began on different dates of the Christian calendar, 
maintaining a distance of 35 days, — not five days only as recorded by 
Alberuni,— up to the end of the Ab^n Mah, and thereafter ran 

» “On the Hormazd Roj of this Mihir Mah falls the second autumn, a feast 
for the common people.” Vide Alberuni, p. 207 . 
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concurrently on the identical Christian dates with a month’s 
difference, till, again, the addition of the five GdthS days at 
the end of the Aspandarmad M^h by the Khv&rizmian and 
and the Khurdsdnians increased the difference from 30 to 35 days. 
Alberuni’s information about this difference of five days between 
the Persians and the KhvS.rizmians and Khur^lsdnians being due to 
the system of the former adding the five Gdtha days at the end of 
the Abdn Mdh since the time of the last intercalation, is borne out 
by other independent testimony of various dates from .505 A. D. to 
977 A. D. discussed and calculated by Dr. M. B. Davar M. A., 
Ph, D. in his Gujerati monograph, “ Which is the first month 
of the Zoroastrian calendar?” Beginning with the earliest date in 
505 A. D. supplied by Mr. M. P. Kharegat on the authority 
of the Indian Astronomer and Astrologer VahrSpinihr’, and ending 
with the date in 977 A. D. obtained from the German works of 
Ideler, Dr. Davar has confirmed not only our author’s statement 
regarding the position of the five GsithS, days at the end of the 
AMn Mah but also similar statements of the Mahomedan his- 
torians like Ma^oudi and others who have mentioned this Persian 
practice of putting the five Gathii days at the end of the eighth 
month Aban. 

The apparent reason for doubting the statements of the Maho- 
medan writers was that the practice in vogue, amongst the 
Indian Zoroastrians, has been found to be consistently that of 
placing the five G&th^ days at the end 'of the twelfth month 
Aspanddrmad. Thus the statements of the historians came 
into direct conflict with the actual practice of the Indian 
Zoroastrians, and in the absence of authenticated information in the 
shape of dates, previous to or after the reign of their last king 
Yezdezard bin Shahriilr, the matter was left in uncertainty. But 
now that the doubtful point»has been solved by the light of these 
dates which have become available to us, both from the writings 
of Alberuni, and through the efforts of Dr. Davar, the question 
now remains as to how and when the Zoroastrians of India adopt- 
ed the practice of putting the G5,th5, days after the twelfth 
month AspandHrmad, when the Iranians are found to put them 
after the Ab4n Mahffrom, at least, a century before the fall of 

* Vide Mb paper in the Journal of the B. B. B. A. S., Vol. XIX. 
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their Empire. 

As Alberuni ' tells us, in his time there were two groups of 
Zoroastrians living in Sogdiana and Khv^rizem and Khur^sSn, 
who adhered to their original practice of putting the five G^thil 
days at the end of their last month Aspandfirmad, even after 
the time when the Persians adopted the system of putting them 
at the end of the month which they had last intercalated.* Hence 
it may safely be concluded that the pious Zoroastrians that came 
to India must have formed a part of the Khvarizmian and KhurS.- 
s&nian group, observing the exact calendar they were following in 
their motherland where the G&thfi days were added after the last 
month Aspand&rmad. This view has also the direct support 
of the tradition recorded in the earliest account of this band of 
refugees to India preserved in the “ Kisseli-i-Sanjdn ”, wherein it 
is distinctly stated that these Indian immigrants were a portion of 
the pious people * who had taken shelter in the mountains of 
K.hur&s4n, just before or soon after the Mahomedan conquest of 
Persia, simply for the preservation of their religion and that, when 
these Zoroastrians built their first Fire-temple on the Indian soil 
they had sent for, from KhurdsSn, thedldt (i.e., religious requisites 
such as the varesa, barsani etc.), and that with these materials 
there came to India a further batch of pious Zoroastrians from the 
same place to help their co-religionists in the work.* 

Two of the old Persian dates quoted by Mr. Gama in his 
“ Yezdezardi Tdrikh” also confirm Alberuni’s account of this 
ancient Persian system of placing the five GSthS days after the 


'■ Alberuni, p. 221. .. >t t 

• Alberuni, p. 56 and 221. Referring to these groups Alberuni says. Now 1 
shall mention the months of the Magians of Transoxiana, the people of Khvarizm 
and of Sughd. Their months have the same number as the Persians. Only 
between the beginning of the Persian and the Transoxianian months there is a 
difference because the Transoxianians append the five Epagomen® to the end of 
their year and commence the year with the 6th day of the 

din, Khurdad r6z. So the beginning of the month is different until Adhflr Mih ; 

afterwards they have the same beginning. , , t, • 

The Khvarizmians, although a branch of the great tree of the Pesian nation, 
imitated the Sugdians as to the beginning of the year and the place where they add 

the Epagomense." P. 57. 

• Alberuni terms them “Magians”. See p. 56. 

• Vide Kisseh-i-Sanjan passages, referred to in Shamsh-ul-Olma Ervad 
Modi’s articles in the Zartosthi V ol. I. pp. 247, et seq. 

20 
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last month Aspandftrmad having been adhered to. These dates 
denote that in the 24th and the 177th year of the Yezdezardi era, 
there was a large number of Zoroastrians living in Persia, who 
added the five GathA days at the end of the twelfth month Aspan- 
ddrmad although, as we have noted above, from Dr. Davar’s 
dates, the bulk of the Persian nation used to place them at the end 
of the Abfin M&h from 505 A. D. to 1000 A. D. 

Mr. Gama’s first quotation is,' rtlo HI 254'V M'Cldldl eM, 41'V^ 
^ <41^ cidl.'’ * Now Mr. Caraa has shown 

from calculation that the eighth day of the Mahomedan montli 
Zil-hijja of the 35th year Hijri fell on 11th June (N. S.) and 8th 
June (O.S.) 056 A. D., the day of the week being Wednesday, and 
the Naoroz or the first day of the Farvardin Mali of the Persians of 
their 25th year of the Yezdezardi era fell on 13th June (N. S.) and 
10th June (O.S.) 656 A. D., from which Mr. Gama concludes that 
“the fourth Gahmbjir of the persians has been referred to in that 
date by the Mahomedan writer as Naoroz, because the days preced- 
ing and following the Naoroz are considered as auspicious as the 
Naoroz day”. Here it may be remarked that this was the fifth 
Gahmbdr which fell on the Mahomedan date cited by Mr. Gama. 
The Mahomedans count their days from sunset to sunset and the 
Persians from sunrise to sunrise. Hence the sunset of 11th June 
(N. S.) and 8th June (0. S.) 656 commenced on the 8th day of 
the Mahomedan twelfth month Zil-hijja, and lasted upto the sunset 
of 12th June (N. S.) and 9th June (O. S.), the sunrise of which be- 
gan on the 5th Gahmbar of the Persians and termed “ Naoroz ” as 
is also commonly done by us in Ind’a on account of this confusion. 
Thus in the 24th year of Yezdezard the five G^thA days were added 
after the AspandArmad MAh and before the Farvardin month. 

The second date quoted by Mr. Gama from the Kadmi 
“ ResAle Iste shAhdat ” is 26th Jamad’l awwal 193 Hijri, corres- 
ponding to 17th Azar 1120 of the Seleucidan era and the 1 9th 
of the Behman MAh of the 177th year of Yezdezard. Accord- 
ing to his calculation, on the above Mahomedan and Roman dates, 
the Persian l9th day of Behman MAh of the 177th year of 
Yezdezard fell on 21st March (N. S.) and 17th March (0. S.) 


* “Yezdezardi Tarikh” p. 32, quoted from Daetur Mullan Feroz’s 
“ Adalefee ”. 
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809 A. D., and the first day of the Farvardin month of the 17 8th 
Yezdezardi year fell on 7th May (N. S.) or 3rd May (0. S.) 809 
A. D. Now it will be seen that the interval between 21st March 
and 7th May is 47 days and that between the 19th day of Behman 
M&h and the first day of Farvardin Mahis also 47 days, counting the 
five GftthS, days after the AspandS,rmad M&h, 12 days of Behman 
+ 30 days of Aspand3,rmad, and the 5 Gilth5, days. We thus find that 
long before Alberuni’s time, i.e., 1000 A. D., there were Zoroastrian 
communities in Persia who placed the five GfithS. days at the end of 
the twelfth month and their descendants were sufficiently numerous 
in Alberuni’s time to give him an opportunity of describing their 
calendar in his work. This, then, must clear the doubt of those who 
believe that the Indian Zoroastrian system of putting these days 
after Aspandarmad Mah orginated after the 10th century when 
the Farvardin M&h coincided with the Vernal Equinox. In the 
absence of any definite information, and observing that the Persian 
nation used to place the Gilth^ days at the end of the Aban M&h 
they conjectured that the ancestors of the Indian Zoroastrians 
must have adopted this system after the Persians must have 
accepted the system of putting these Gfithii days at the end of 
the twelfth month when the month Farvardin came to coincide 
with the Vernal Equinox in 1000 A.D. In attempting to sub- 
stantiate this theory, they had not only to stultify the Shahanshfii 
tradition which claimed to have brought the old calendar with them 
into India in the seventh century of tlie Christian era, but they 
had to take the period of the composition of the Bfindahishn and 
the Dinkard to a time much later than tlie tenth century A. D., 
because these books record the ancient practice of tlie G&tha 
days being added after the Aspandarmad Mali. But thanks arc 
due to our Arabian historian, as we now find a confirmation not only 
of the Shahanshai tradition but also of the authenticity and early age 
of these two books. No doubt the two above quoted dates do not 
take us beyond corroborating Alberuni’s information about the 
Sogdian and Khv^rizmian practice relating to the observance of the 
Gatha days, and probably they are the dates corresponding to the 
Roj Mah of those Zoroastrians who must have formed the Sogdian 
group. It is, therefore, natural that the month s intercalation 
said to have been accomplished in the mountains of Khurasin by 
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the ancestors of those who came down to India had not been ob- 
served by the other group, and hence in the account of the festi- 
vals of this Sogdian group given by Alberuni, no reference is found 
to show that their year also commenced a month later than the 
Persian, as in the case of the Zoroastrians of Khv&rizem and Khhr&- 
san. On the contrary, we find that the seventh Sogdian month 
commenced on the sixth day of the Persian month Mihir in 1000 
A.D., as referred to by Alberuni.* 

So far, then, if the Indian Zoroastrians can be taken to have 
originally belonged to the Khvdrizmian and the KhurS,sS,nian group, 
as Alberuni’s information leads us to believe, the alleged date of 
their first landing in Sanjan, above referred to, materially helps us 
not only to substantiate this view, but to prove the correctness of 
the date subject to slight modifications evidently due to bad 
copyists. As noted above, Dastur Aspandiarji has given the date 
as “Saneh 772 Shravan Sud 9 Friday, Roj 2nd, Mjlh 4th. 

This date has been examined, as stated before, by Mr. Gama 
in his “ Yezdezardi Tcirikh” and he has shewn that on that Hindu 
tithi the given Parsee Roj Mdh cannot fall, and probably, 
therefore, there is some mistake in the date in its present 
form. He, however, suggests that owing to the carelessness of 
later copyists who may have transcribed this date from some older 
manuscripts, the Mdh may have been written for the l(oj and the 
Hoj for the Afdh. He, therefore, takes the fourth month Tir men- 
tioned in the date as the thirteenth day Tir of the second month and 
by calculation he arrives at the 13th Sud of the (adhik) Shravan of 
tlic Saravat year 772. But, as this is four daj^s later than the 
ninth day of the Hindu month given side by side, he rejects the 
whole date as incorrect. The second alternative reading he takes as 
Sam vat year 992, when the given Boj Mdh tally with the given 
Hindoo Tithi and month, in the Yezdezardi year 305. But suvh a 
result is also arrived at by Dr. Davar in the Yezdezardi year 219, 
by taking the Saneh 772 as Shake 772.’ No doubt both the above 
alternative readings of the Hindu year given in the date are 
plausible, because they help us to keep intact the Hindu tithi and 


’ Vide English Translation, p. 221. 

* Vide Appendix to his Gujerati monograph, “The first day of the Farsi 
Calendar”. 
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month and the Parsi Roj Mdh. But the Parsi Roj Mcih thus arrived 
at turn out to be the Kadmi Roj Mdh in the above conjectural 
years, although the date is ostensibly cited to prove the Shahan- 
sh4i claim of a month’s Kabiseh. Besides, these years throw back 
the time of the arrival of the Parsis in India two centuries later 
than the Kisseh-i-Sanjan tradition. There is no doubt that 
that date in' its present form is not correct, but the elements of any 
alternative reading, owing to careless copying only, need not be 
fundamentally destructive to the claim in support of which it is 
tendered. The date must not be supposed to have been manufactured 
or recently inserted in its place by some artful or clever brains to 
support the Shahanshai claim. In that case it could not have 
disclosed the incorrectness in some parts as it now does. The date 
seems to have been honestly, though rather carelessly, copied from 
some older records, either by Bastur Aspandiarji or some of his 
previous informants. And now when we are in a position to see 
that there was a difference of one month between the Persian (Kadmi) 
and the Khur{lsS.nian (Shahanshai) calendar, long before the 369th 
year of the Yezdezardi era, in which year the Zoroastrians of Khvfi- 
rizmia are described by Alberuni to have been in such a condition 
that they could not have undertaken any religious or social reform, 
in conflict with the major portion of their co-religionists the Per- 
sians, ' we are tempted to consider whether the above date could 
not be found to be the date of those who separated from the 
Khvarizmian Zoroastrians and came down to India in the early 
days of the fall of the Persian Empire. 

Shravan * Sud 9th of the Hindu Samvat year 772 fell on 2nd 
august 716 A. D. (O. S.) Sunday, and 26th May (O. S.) in 
that year fell on the first day of the Farvardin Mali of the Persian 
Zoroastrians {vide Cowasji Patel’s Chronology); while, the Khvariz- 
inians and Khurasanians must have commenced their year on the 
sixth or KhordM Roj of that Farvardin month, as stated by Albe- 
runi. So 30th June 716 A. D. (0. S.) must have been the 

» Alberuni pp. 223. “ do not particularly care for their religion, they 

know nothing of it except its outward forms and they do not enquire into its spirit 
or real meaning. In consequence they regulate their festivals by their .knowledge 
of their distances from each other." 

• The Shravan month next to the '^Adhik Shravan ", as shown in the fore- 
going pages. 
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date of the beginning of the Khur&sdnian year 85 of the Yezdezardi 
era as they must have intercalated a month before that time, 
when a portion of their group probably left for India. If 30th 
June was the first day of their first month, 30th July would be the 
first day of their second month, and 2nd august 716 A. D. (0. S.) 
would be the fourth day of their second month in the Yezdezardi 
year 85. 

Again, if the Khvdrizmian year began on 30th June (O. S.) 
in 716 A. D., it would begin on Slst May (O. S.)in 836 A. D., and 
on the 1st may (0. S.) in 956 A. D., and on the 20th April (O. S.) 
in 1000 A. D., i. c., after an interval of 120 years, for want of a 
Kabiseh or intercalation. And, as we have seen in the preceding 
pages, this was actually the case. 

Thus we find that the date of the first landing of the Zoroas- 

O 

trians to India, in Sanjan, quoted by Dastur Aspandiarji must be 
Shravun Sud 9th in the Samvat year 772 corresponding to the 
Shahanshiti Eoj fourth and Muh 2nd {not Jloj 2nd and Mdh 4th as 
wrongly quoted or copied) in the Yezdezardi year 85. This slight 
interchanging of the Roj MAh, which is very common in the trans- 
cription of old manuscripts, as Mr. Cama himself admits, proves 
the correctness of the Shahanshai date, as it tallies in all details, 
except the day of the week which also musthave been wrongly copied 
as “ Friday” in Dastur Aspandiarji's quotation. Even as regards 
that, as we are told by the compilers of the Indian calendar, Messrs. 
Robert Sewell and Shankar Balkrishna Dixit, we cannot be sure 
of the accuracy of the day of the week of a Hindoo tlthi, nakshatra 
ot yoija unless we know the “ sidhdnta ” by which the tithi etc. ‘ 
was calculated. “ A tithi sometimes extends over three natural 
days.” So this discrepancy about the week day can also be explained 
as a mistake in copying, ’ in so far as the years, months and days 
all correspond as quoted in the date. It is thus clear that the Indian 
Zoroastrians were a part and parcel of the group that continued to 
live in Khvarizmia and KhurAsAn in Alberuni’s time, and followed 
exactly the same calendar that their forefathers had determined 
for them before leaving their motherland. These descendants of 

* Vide Indian Calendar, pp. 18-20. 

* In some manuscript the week day of the Sanjan date is given as Wednes- 
day. Vide Mr. Modi’s articles above referred to. 
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the first fugitives to India were living in a very deplorable state of 
ignorance about their religion, as observed by Alberuni, but still 
in possession of the calendar their forefathers had left for them 
after the last intercalation. Had it not been for the existence of 
this section of the Zoroastrians,the Shahanshfii tradition of the last 
intarcilatioi ould not hive been proved. 

To sum up, we may state that Alberuni’s account of tlie festive 
calendars of the Zoroastrians in Persia, Sagdia and Kliv5,rizem, 
has helped us to come to the following conclusions : — 

] . That the Zoroastrians who came down to India after the 
Mahomedan conquest of the Persian Empire were a part and parcel 
of the Khv5,rizmian and Khurasanian groups referred to by 
Alberuni. 

2. That they must have arrived in India from the mountains 
of Khuritsdn as stated in the Ki.'isah-i-Suiijdii and landed in oanjan 
on the fourth day of the second montli of tlie Yezdezardi year 85 
corresponding to Shravau Sud 9th of the oainvat year 772 as quo- 
ted by Dastur Aspandiarji, and the 2nd August (O. S.) 716 A. D. 
of the Christian era, corresponding to the above mentioned Yez- 
dezardi year 85. 

3. That these Indian Zoroastrians liad accomplished a month’s 
intercalation before leaving their native land in tlie mountains of 
Khurasiln, wliich their other co religionists had not or could not 
accomplish on account of the disturbed condition of their country. 

4. That these Indian Zoroastrians had brought the calendar 
in which the Giitliii, days were added after the twelfth month 
Aspanddrmad, while the bulk of the Persian nation used to put 
them after their eighth month Aban Mali. 

5. That this revised calendar was brought by them from 
Persia in the seventh century of the Cliristian era, and their 
descendants scrupulously followed the calendar in India until Dastur 
J4masp and the Behdin Jamshed caused a schism and persuaded 
some of them to follow the Persian calendar that was current in the 
eighteenth century A. D. These two Iranees were either ignorant 
of the existence of the Khv^rizmian or Khurasanian calendar or 
thoui^ht that their Persian calendar, as last arranged m the fifth 

century of the Christian era, in which the Gdtha days were fixed 

after the Abdn Mah was the correct one, and hence these reformers 
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made the 29th day of the ShahanshS-i Ab&n Mfth the 29th day 
of the Kadmi Adar MAh, because the apparent difference of five 
days between the Persian and the KhurAsAnian calendars, as 
observed by Alberuai, would disappear in the beginning of the Adar 
MAh. It was for this reason, perhaps, that the clever reformers 
must have made the change at the time of the Adar MAh and put 
the Kadmis a month in advance of the ShahanshAis and thus 
nullified the month’s Kahiseh accomplished by their ancestors before 
coming down to India. 

5. That the ShahanshAi calendar now in vogue is what was 
brought by their ancestors from Persia in the 7th century A. D., 
and that no change has been made in it, nor does there appear to 
be any weight in the argument that the system of putting the five 
GAthA days after the AspandArmad MAh must have originated 
after 1000 A. D., when tho month Farvardin came to concide with 
the Vernal Equinox. This view had a semblance of truth in it in 
the absence of any dates previous to the above year, so long as the 
Sanjan date was found to be incorrect, but now that that date has 
been shewn to be correct, in the light of Alberuni’s account and 
information, the ShahanshAi tradition and claim to the performance 
of a month’s intercalation by their ancestors in the mountains of 
KhurAsAn before leaving Persia must be admitted to be a just one. 

Dhunjekbhoy Naorosji Cooblawalla. 



GAJASTAK ABALISH. 

This is a Pahlavi treatise which gives an ‘account of a theo- 
logical controversy carried on between the saintly Adar Farnbag 
FarokhzS,d and the heretic A.b3,lish who was an apostate from 
Zoroastrianism, the religion of his birth. This religious disputa- 
tion was held in the court of the Abbiiside Khalif M^moon who 
flourished in the ninth century. Firdousi makes mention of such 
controversies having taken place in Persia when heretics like 
Mdni and Mazdak sprang up under the SassS-nides, and tried to 
shake the faith of the Persians in Zoroastrianism. We know 
from this treatise that Abolish proposed seven questions and was 
confuted on every point by his distinguished adversary. M^moon 
was greatly pleased with the answers given by Adar Farnbag 
and AbS,lish was driven away. We give below the seven ques- 
tions with their answers. 

1. The accursed AbS.lish asked : O priest, who has created 
water and fire ?’’ The priest answered : “ Auharmazd'*. Abdlish 
said, ‘‘Then why do they both kill and destroy?’' The priest 
answered, “ Know that there is nothing whatever created by 
the Lord Hormazd to which the accursed and wicked Ahriman has 
not brought antagonism. (Antagonism has been brought) to the 
water and fire. (There is) humidity in the water and heat in the 
fire. When they come in contact, the demon which is with the 
fire encounters the water. This is like a father and his son who 
have each an enemy whom they have imprisoned. When they 
meet, the enemy who is with the father strikes the son. It cannot 
be said that the father has struck his own son.” (cf. Vend. 
V., §§ 8-9). 

2. The second (question) the accursed Ab&lish put thus : 
“ Is it a great sin to strike (e.e., to pollute) the water and the burn- 
ing fire by carrying dead matter to, and putting it on them?” 
The priest replied, “ The water and the fire are like a bull and a 
horse who, if they are conveyed out of their own herds to a flock 
of sheep, find amongst them grass and fodder and are taken care 

21 
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of ; but when they carry dead matter to water and fire, it is like 
leading them on to a pack of lions and wolves who strike and kill 
and devour them.” 

3. The third (question) he put thus : “Is it Hormazd or 
Ahriman who orders sufferings and punishments for men ? For 
when the kings punish and kill and torture and chastise men for 
their sins and cut their hands and bastinade them, it is the order of 
Ahriman which they execute, but it is said that men 'are punished 
by Hormazd : how is this to be believed ? Or, if Hormazd pre- 
scribes the penalty, then evil does not proceed from Ahriman.” 
The priest answered, “ This is the law : this is like (the case of) 
a child whose finger is bit by a serpent. The father in order that 
the poison does not go over the whole body and that the child may 
not die, cuts off the finger of the child. The father is not to be 
regarded as ignorant and inimical but as wise and friendly. The 
same is done by the priest, the high priest and the judges. When 
men commit sins, their souls are punished and the way to heaven is 
shut up on this account that their souls may not fall into the hands 
of the demons and fiends. The punishment is inflicted on them in 
this world. They (the priests) are not to be regarded as ignorant 
and inimical but as friendly and inspired with a desire for good.” 

4. The fourth (question) he put thus : “ Which is purer : To 
wash the hands with gdmh (bull’s urine) or with water ? For if 
gdmez is purer, it is not proper to wash (the hands) a second time 
with water.” The priest answered, “ Do you yourself cleanse your 
. house of rubbish and other stinking and polluted things therein, 
or order your servants to carry them away ?” Abalish, and Mamoon, 
the Commander of the faithful and the Cadi, cried out, “Nothing 
of the kind ; we order our servants to cleanse (the house).” The 
priest said, “ When, during the night, the druj nasrusht (demon 
of decomposition) reaches our bodies, we first drive it away by the 
gdmizoT with the juice of plants, not with -water, pure and simple, so 
that the nasrusht which is in the body of every person goes out of it. 
All are agreed (as to this point) ; Do not the Jews, the Christians 
and the Mahomedans, on getting out of bed in the morning, wash 
their hands and face, and do they not then pray to God and other 
angels ? Is it not the case that they do not lay their hands on any 
food (before washing their hands and face), and if they do, are they 
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not regarded as sinners and ignorant persons?” 

5. The fifth (question) he put thus : “ (Why should you) pray 
to the fire Behr^m and ask favours of it thus : ‘ Give me this, 
(your)>friend, O son of Hormazd, speedy glory, speedy nourishment, 
speedy livelihood’, since it is evident that fire in itself is so weak, 
powerless and poor that if men do not supply it with food and 
fuel, it will be extinguished ? It is not proper to ask a favour of 
that which in itself is powerless (to bestow it).” The priest replied : 
“ This is the law. This (case) can be compared to a town where are 
to be found (people following) all sorts of professions ; blacksmiths, 
shoemakers, carpenters, tailors, &c. The shoemaker says to the 
blacksmith, ‘ Blacksmith, make me a tool so that I may make you 
fine shoes and the shoemaker sews the shoes for the tailor and the 
tailor makes garments for the shoemaker. In the same Avay, the 
fire, in its bodily form, expects zdhar (holy water), perfume and 
fuel as we expect it (to aid us) in the spiritual action of demolish- 
ing the invisible demons, such as sickness, fever, pestilence and 
wrath. Thus are masters in need of their servants and servants 
in need of their masters.” 

6. The sixth (question) he put thus: “This is clear and 
evident and every one is unanimous on it that the (dead) bodies of 
the pious, the doers of righteous deeds, are purer than those of 
the wicked, the doers of wicked deeds. You say that the dead 
bodies of the wicked, the non-Iranians and the sinners are purer 
than those of the righteous. This is quite preposterous and 
unreasonable”. The Mobad replied, “The similitude of this case 
is not such as you think, for, when the wicked die, the druj which 
was with them in this life, takes hold of them (their souls) and 
drags them to hell before Ahriman, and the dead bodies, now that 
there is no druj with them, become purer. Again, when the righte- 
ous, the doers of good deeds, die, the Amshdspands seize their 
souls, welcome them and carry them before the Lord Hormazd, 
and the druj nasrusht (the demon of decomposition) which was 
with their dead bodies resides in this tabernacle (house of the body) 
and makes it impure. The same is done by an enemy when he in- 
vades a town. If the king of that country falls into the hands of 
the enemy, that enemy seizes, binds and drags him to his own 
king ; but when he (the enemy) cannot seize the king of that 
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country, he enters the same country in despair and devastates it”. 

7. The seventh (question) he put thus : “ What is the cause 
of tying on the Kusti (the sacred thread-girdle) ; for, if it is a 
meritorious work to bind the Kusti, then will the asses and camels 
and horses who, day and night, have [cords] tied tight round their 
bellies seven times, go sooner to paradise?” The priest replied, 
“ This is not void of reason. This appears unreasonable to the 
ignorant and the ill-informed, i.e., those who are not educated and 
those who do not (care to) know the reason of it. I will unfold 
what is not quite clear to you. We say this : ‘As we believe in 
duality, (the Kusti) tied on our body explains this duality. Light 
and heaven are from Hormazd. Of the same sort are those things 
which are above the upper half of the body, such as the senses of 
hearing, sight and smell, the seat of wisdom, of the soul, of life, 
thought, intellect, memory, innate wisdom, and wisdom acquired 
by the ear. These are the seats of God and the AmshSspands. 
When men know that this upper half (of the body) belongs to 
heaven (and that the lower half belongs to Ahriman) then the un- 
reasonableness of this principle (of duality is explained away). The 
lower half (of the body) is the seat of stench, pollution, the 
receptacle of urine and putrefaction like the burrows (of demons). 
This is the seat of Ahriman and the demons. If men understand 
this well, then they understand (vakhdtind) this principle (of 
duality) and know the reason (vahchiak) of it. The Kusti is the 
limit (of the division) of the body. It is called Kusti for the 
reason that it divides the body into two parts. Thus, then, when 
you sit in a place and void urine, this (Kusti) in the middle (of the 
body)isawallof separation (of what is pure from what is impure)’.” 

Minochehk Dastuu Jamaspji Jamasp Asa. 



ANCIENT CEREMONIES: ADDITIONS AND 
IMPROVEMENTS MADE IN THEM. 

On a close scrutiny of the implements used by Parsi priests 
in the performance of ceremonies, we find that they are not at all 
very ancient, but that in course of time various changes and varia- 
tions have been made in their use. 

At present we have been taught one use of these imple- 
ments by Oriental and Occidental scholars. But this our know- 
ledge is incomplete, for we find from the internal evidence of 
Avestan writings that these implements were formerly put to a 
twofold use. I have here tried to give the correct translations of 
the texts to show this double use; and in some cases I have tried to 
prove the correctness of my translations by giving illustrations 
from actual ceremonies as they are performed. 

I have also tried to show how the original purity of ancient 
ceremonies has been revived by changes and impovements which had 
to be made on accout of an undesirable mixture which, in course of 
time, was engrafted on innocent ceremonials. This desireable im- 
provement is due principally to the Parsi Sassanian rule. The 
learned men of those later days seem to have exercised great discre- 
tion in the changes they introduced, for whilst they have made 
changes in the ceremonial implements and in the ceremonies them- 
selves, they have not trifled with the language. I crave the atten- 
tion of readers to several instances of this fact, which will be found 
interspersed in various parts of this essay. 

What specially attracts our attention here is the striking 
parallel between the religious ceremonies performed by Parsi 
Mobeds and Hindu Brahmins. This proves the early origin of 
these ceremonies. Some ceremonies originated when the Parsis and 
the Hindu Aryans lived as one nation in Central Asia. After- 
wards, although the Aryan races separated, and divided themselves 
into two branches, viz,^ the Parsis and the Hindus, and were 
known as two different nationalities, yet some ancient ceremonies 
have still been preserved in common by both these races, with 
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slight modifications. For instance, the ceremony of the Haoma or 
Saoma existed amongst the Aryans before the time of Zara- 
thushtra — a fact clearly proved by various references in the Rig- 
Veda and the A vesta. The Haoma plant is as old as the time of 
its discoverer, Haoma Frdshmi, who first utilised it by pounding 
it in a mortar (havana) and drinking its juice. Similarly other 
ceremonial implements also appear to be very old. The use of the 
branches of certain trees, and of a mat made out of some kind of 
grass, the stone or iron mortar, the sieve made of the hair of some 
animal, and the like, of which we find mention made in connection 
with ceremonies, impress us with the simplicity of remote genera- 
tions. The implements date as far back as the times when mine- 
rals were not discovered in sufficient quantities. In later genera- 
tions, after the discovery of minerals, an improvement was made 
on the old implements in this respect that the implements were pre- 
pared out of metal instead of other ruder materials. For the bran- 
ches of trees, we find the barsam made of brass ^or silver ; for the 
mat of grass we find the dlat-gdh or zut-gdh of stone ; for the stone 
or iron mortar we find the hdrnna of copper or some other mixed 
metal ; for the sieve of hair, we find substituted the tashta with 
bores made of some metal ; and various other metal substitutes are 
to be seen in the modern ceremonial implements. Those changes 
will be described in greater detail, later on. 

A list of ceremonial implements is given in various pas- 
sages of the Vendidad, the Visperad and the Yasna. Some of these 
have gone out of use, and other new ones have been added to the 
original list. I shall deal here only with those that offer remark- 
able suggestions. Amongst these, the names of the most important 
implements used in extant ceremonies, are the Haoma-Zdiri, the 
Varesa, the Baresma, the Aividonghan, the Hadhdnaepata, the Damn, 
and the Gaoshudo. The charge made by some people that these are 
all inventions of modern Dasturs and Mobeds is untenable, for 
their use dates from the time of our remote ancestors. It is true 
that they have not been preserved in their original shape ; for they 
have assumed another aspect with the change of time, place and 
circumstances. 

With the march of times, changes are made not only in the 
ceremonial implements, but various modifications and additions 
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in the position and status of the priests also become noticeable. I 
have briefly touched on them here. 

HAOMA-ZArai — THE Green Haoma Plant. 

HaomOrZAiri means the green haoma. It is a plant or shrub. 
Diflerent epithets are applied to it in the Avesta ; e. g., ZAiri, i. e., 
green ; Zairi-gaona, i. e., of a yellow colour ; NAmgasu, i. <?., with 
bending branches ; HAbaoidhi, i. e., well-scented ; Huiti^ i. e., juicy. 
From this it follows that the dry Haoma twig which is now in 
vogue, could not have been used originally, but that it is a mere 
imitation. Originally, the green plant was itself used, but as the 
plant does not grow in India, the dry Haoma twig, called Ilom-sali, 
is substituted for it. This dry twig does not possess the properties 
of the green plant. The Ilbm-sali now used has taken the place of 
the original Haoma-ZAiri. 

Another Use of the Haoma ; Household Medicine. 

According the Avesta, this plant possesses some effective pro- 
perties. Therefore, it was used also for tlie purposes of household 
medicine, in addition to its use in ceremonies. We are told of 
Iranian ladies deriving benefits from its use, just as the officiating 
priests did.* We also find the expression of a wish that the mor- 
tar for pounding the plant may be used widely in houses and 
streets, cities and countries.* From this it appears that the 
haoma plant was used as a medicinal shrub. Dr. Atchison says 
that the people of Afghanistan and Baluchistan even now use a 
shrub which they call for medicinal purposes. 

The Haoma shrub grows abundantly on the mountain ranges 
and valleys of the Albfirz. Its noble properties became manifest 
for the first time to Haoma FrAshmi and hence its name, Haoma 
ZAiri’hoxa. its discoverer, Haoma. The first to use it and to pro- 
mulgate its use was this same celebrity.* 

The Avestic Haoma and The Vedic Saoma. 

The parallel between these two was first pointed out by Euro- 
pean scholars. In both religions the name is used in the double 
significance of a material noun and of a Yazad or DevtA presiding 
over the material substance. Just as the health-giving juice of 


> Yasna 1, 15. 


• Visperad XII, 5. 


• Mihir Yt., 90. 
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the Haoma was, and is, utilised by Zoroastrian priests as a sacri- 
ficial drink, so was the drink of the Saoma common amongst the 
ancient Brahmins. Modern Brahmins call it Saoma-valli, though 
they do not use it in drink. According to the Hindu Shdstras, the 
other meanings of Saoma are the Saoma-juice, liquor and the moon. 
Many points of similarity are, as in the present instance, to be seen 
in the ancient ceremonies of the Brahmins and the Mobads. 

Havana : The Mobtau fob Bounding the Haoma. 

There were, at first, two kinds of the hdvana which is the 
second ceremonial implement. One was the Asmana-Hdvana, i. 
the two stone mortars, and the other the Ayanghahena-hdvana, i. e., 
the two iron mortars. The dual was used to express the mortar 
with its pestle. The mortar described in the A vesta was distinct 
from the hdvana now in use. In the present hdvana., copper or 
some other mixed metal is used, and that is made specially to give 
out a ringing sound. The modern hdvana is utilised for the 
double purpose of producing a ringing sound and of pounding the 
haoma. Formerly, two hdvanas were used at the same time : that 
of stone for pounding the Haoma and that of iron for producing 
the sound. The modern hdvana of copper, used as it is for both 
these purposes, is thus an improvement on the old stone and iron 
hdvanas. 

Vabbsa-Haomo-Anghabezana : The Sieve fob Stbaining 
THE Juice of the Haoma. 

A sieve is used in ceremonials for straining the Haoma. It is 
made of a plate of copper, brass, or other metal with nine holes. It 
is, therefore, called the tashta with holes. There is no name 
found in the Scriptures for the nine holes or for any vessel with 
holes. The word for sieve which we find is Varesa, * which means 
“hair”. This shows that the sieve was originally made of 
hair. Whose hair was this? Was it the hair of men or of animals ’ 
Though nothing is stated about this in the Avesta, we find in 
the Pahlavi Nirangist3.n that the hair was taken from the mane 
of the horse or the tail of the bull. The hair of the one animal 
now utilised in ceremonies is that of a milk-white unemasculated 
bull. The hair is taken from the bull’s tail for ceremonial purposes 


Viaperad, I, 2. 
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in a prescribed manner, and it is tied round a ringlet of metal wire. 
It is then called the ring of the varesa. From the practice of 
using the hair (varesa) of the bull, the consecrated bull for the 
purpose is called the varesyd. It becomes clear from this that 
originally the sieve was woven out of the hair of a bull, and 
that it was used to strain the juice of the Haoma. 

Evidence Appobded bt the Existing Ceremonial. 

Another argument in support of the statement that the sieve 
was made of the hair of the bull is this that the ring of the varesa 
now in use in the Haoma ceremony recalls to us the old usage 
of employing the sieve of the bull’s hair for the same purpose. The 
details of the ceremony are as under : — 

In order to prepare the Haoma juice, three things are neces- 
sary — the pounding, the squeezing and the straining. There are 
three different recitals for those three functions. The formulae 
“ Yathd tu Mazdd at mdt tu” and ^^Airyamd ishyd’* are recited three 
times whilst pounding the Haoma. Then with the words Haoma 

pairi-hareshyante arshukhdhandmcha vachdm'\ the pounded 

Haoma is pressed. After this, once again the Hom-sali is pounded, 
for, to prevent any portion, however slight, of the Haoma remain- 
ing unpounded, the Haoma is pounded four times during the recital 
of four Ahunavars. Then the process of straining commences, and 
whilst reciting the words “ Ye sevishtd us moi ujdreshwd, humata, 
hukhta, hwarshta”, the juice is separated from the pounded sub- 
stance.* In this way, after the Hom-sali is pounded and squeezed, 
and the final ceremony of straining it commences, the ring of the 
varesa is specially placed in the plate with holes. And then the 
liquid obtained on the pounding of the Haoma which is collected in 
two pots, is poured on to the sieve with the ring of the varesa in 
it, and is strained through it. Here ends the ceremony of strain- 
ing the Haoma. The special use of the ring of the varesa in the 
last part of the Haoma ceremony shows that the sieve was origin- 
ally woven out of bull’s hair, and that the Haoma juice was 

* This kind of ceremony is always performed twice. The Juice of the Haoma is 
first prepared with due ceremony before the commencement of the Yajishna, and 
it is used by the Zaotar as drink. The juice which is prepared during the per 
formance of the Yajishna ceremony is dedicated in the end as a pious offering to 
water, and this act is styled the getting up of the ISaothra. 

22 
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strained through that implement. As a relic of that time-worn 
practice this ring is now placed in the plate with nine holes. We 
find many instances like this, in which, in spite of changes having 
been made in the essential implements lused for ceremonial purposes, 
traces of the original implements are still preserved. It appears 
that formerly a ringlet must have been prepared of some substance, 
and that the sieve was prepared by weaving the hair of a white 
bull with such a ringlet. The modern metal plate with holes is 
an improvement on the old uncouth sieve. 

Thb Babsam : The Consecrated Mat, the Dais and the Bundle. 

The use of the Barsam was originally twofold or threefold. 
Its one use was as an dMt-gdh, i. «., as a mat for placing the cere- 
monial implements; another as a Zdt-gdh^ i. e., as the dais for the 
Zaoiar, the officiating priest ; and the third as a bundle held in 
the hand. In modern ceremonies the two first uses of the Barsam 
are absent. There is no trace or relic of the mat or the dais. 
The epithet of fstara is to be found in the Avesta with reference 
to its original usage. The root of this epithet is stere, to spread, 
and the meaning of Baresma frastareta is “the nobly spread 
Barsam" or “the valuable mat of the Barsam". 

We find an illustration of the double use of this consecrated mat 
in the Visperad, where wehave a small list of ceremonial implements, 
and with the words Baresma frastareta we find the name of another 
implement named stereta which is a bed, a seat or a mat. * This 
latter implement is distinct from the former. They are both pointed 
out as ceremonial implements placed before the officiating priest 
with the demonstrative adjective ?m, i.e., this. Anyhow, both these 
implements were in use in ceremonies as materials for spreading, 
and they were utilised for placing on them in order, the cere- 
monial implements, or as two consecrated mats for the officiating 
priest to sit on.* 

We find two historical instances of the Barsam. Herodotus 
‘ Visperad XI, 1. 

• We find the word stereta used in many places in the Avesta to denote a bed 
and from this word we have the vernacular name aadro to denote the bedding of 
the priest undergoing the Bareshnum. We get from its Sanskrit equivalent sfar 
the Qujerati word a mat. From this also it appears that the proper 

meaning of baresma frastareta was the mat of Barsam or the bed of Barsam — 
these two being originally ceremonial accessories used as the alat-gah and the zot-gah. 
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says that a certain kind of grass was spread in the ceremony of 
sacrificing animals ; on that grass the flesh of the victim was 
placed, and on it the Magian recited prayers for some time. 
Strabo says that the flesh of the victim was placed on the leaves 
of a certain tree which were spread out in a particular way and 
that the Magians there recited certain prayers, holding the twigs 
of a certain tree in their hand. 

These two instances are evidence of the usage of the Barsam 
described in tho A vesta as something — grass or leaves — spread out 
for putting thereon ceremonial implements. Besides, we see here 
the use, at one and the same time, of two things — grass and the 
twig of a tree. This recalls to us the double usage of the Barsam, 
the one of having it spread out, the other of its being held in the 
hand. 

We find the words Urvard baresmanaya’' to denote the 
Barsam-dais, and this shows that it was prepared out of some tree. 
That material is none else than the leaf of the date tree which is 
now wound round the Barsam. The reasons of this are remark- 
able. The leaf of the date tree is interwoven in a particular 
manner, and then wound round the Barsam. And, as a relic of the 
old usage of preparing a mat woven out of the same fabric, we have 
now the practice of winding it round the Barsam. The so-called 
“ Aii'idonyhan’ which is wound round the Barsam reminds us of 
the Barsam-dais which was a fabric woven out of the same or a 
similar substance — the leaf of the date tree — which now forms the 
“ Aii'idonyhan” . This leads us to the inference that the stone bench 
called the dldt-gdh on which the ceremonial implements are placed, 
and the stone dais which is the seat of the officiating priest, are the 
modern substitutes for what were formerly the mat woven out of 
the fibres of the date leaf. 

The Dais of the Mob ad and of the Brahmin. 

Just as we find a special seat at ceremonial functions reserved 
for the Mobad, so is there a consecrated dais mentioned of the 
Brahmins. This dais was specially reserved originally for the 
Sandhyd karma” and the ^^Yagna” ceremonies. The material 
from which this was made was called ‘‘^Darbhd \ This is the name 
of a species of grass. The Brahmins of to-day prepare a mat of 
deer-skin or of wool, or of a grass called ddbhdd. This is called 
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tho darbhAsan or the dais of the darbhd in imitation of the original 
darbhdsan. There are some Brahmins who say that the ddbhdd 
out of which the mat is prepared was originally called the darbh. 

Bundle. 

Just as we have the words baresma frastareta for the Barsam 
which is spread out, we have the words Baresmb-zasta for the 
Barsam held in the hand, although, to be sure, the former 
phrase is found much offcener than the latter. Indeed, after the 
practice of spreading out a Barsam had ceased, the words Baresma 
frastareta were used likewise to denote the Barsam held in the 
hand. Thus the third signification of the Barsam is that of a 
bundle which the Mobads hold up in their hands during the recital 
of their prayers. There is a difference in the materials used now 
and formerly for the bundle. At present the Barsam is made of 
pieces of metal wire called tde, but, originally, it consisted of the 
twigs of some tree. Although the name of no particular tree is 
found in the Avesta, the words urvard baresmanaya show that, 
like the Barsam-dais, the bundle of the Barsam must have been 
formed out of some tree, and, according to later books, it consisted 
of the twigs of the pomegranate tree. The number of these twigs 
is 3, 5, 7 and 9, and the measure of their length is given as “reach- 
ing up to the knee and the middle of the leg.” ‘ The number and 
the measure mentioned in the Avesta do not agree with what we 
find in modern practice, with the exception of the numbers 5 and 7. 
At present the bundle is made of 85, 23, 15, 7 and 5, and its length 
is never greater than a span. 

That the Barsam was obtained from a particular tree is directly 
proved from a passage in the VendidAd. In anwer to a question of 
Zarathushtra addressed to Ahura Mazda as to how the good 
creation should be praised, he is advised to cut off the Barsam 
from a “beautiful, living and strong tree” in the act of reciting 
certain prayers.' Although, at present, the use of the Barsam got 
out of the twigs of a tree has ceased, yet we find even in compara- 
tively recent works a description of the ceremony, in which the 
Barsam is to be cut from the tree. It is stated in those books 
that the leaves and knots of as many slender twigs as are required 


' YasnaLVII, 6. 


• Fargard XIX, 18. 
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for the Barsam should be cleared off from the pomegranate tree, 
and thereafter, the twigs should be cut off with proper ceremony. 
The texts which are enjoined to be recited as part of the cere- 
mony in those books are the same as the recitals enjoined 
in the VendidSd. 

The verb used with the term haresmu-zasta, i. e., the-Barsam 
held in the hand, is hishta, to stand. This shows that the bundle 
of the Barsam was held up erect in the hand. 

Evidence Affoeded by Extant Ceremonies. 

The words baresmo-zasta are found also in Yasna LXII, which 
deals with the praise of the fire. This shows that prayers were 
formerly addressed to fire and other natural objects with the 
Barsam in hand. The practice of consecrating some one or other 
natural object as a holy emblem has been preserved unchanged to 
this day. Although in the great Yajishna and other pav-mehel 
ceremonies, the Barsam is usually kept on its seat called the Mahdriie, 
yet immediately before the recitals of those texts which deal with 
the praise of the fire, the sun and the waters, the priest takes the 
Barsam in his hand, stands up from the Zdt-gdh, and, in a standing 
posture, turning towards that particular natural object whose 
praise he recounts, he celebrates its praise. This celebration over, 
he replaces the Barsam in its place and resumes his seat. Just as 
we have the words haresmv-zasta to indicate this act of holding the 
Barsam in hand, so we have the words aesmd-zasta , gao-zasto, 
gaomata-zasta-vastravota , and hdvanii-zasiu to indicate that fuel, 
milk, cloth, and the mortar are to be held up in the hand at 
particular times in the course of the performance of the ceremony. 

The practice of making up th« Barsam from the twigs of a tree 
is very old. Strabo says that the Magians held a bunch of twigs 
in their hands whilst reciting their holy prayers. 

Twigs Used in Ceremonies by Mobads and by Brahmins. 

The twigs of trees which the Brahmins use in the yagna 
ceremony are called samidha, a word which corresponds with the 
Avestic hamidha. In the Earvardin Yasht, the Mdnthra-vdka 
e. e., the reciter of the Mfinthras, is called an aethra-paiti, and a 
hamidha-paiti, ' i. e., an Ervad and “Lord of the Barsam”. In the 


‘ Sec. 105. 
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Avesta we find the word yakhshti ‘ for twig, which corresponds 
with the Sanskrit ishika. The number of twigs mentioned in Brah- 
min Scriptures is 8, 28, and 108, and the measure of length is said to 
be twelve fingers’ breadth Avhich is about the size of a span. There 
is a wide difference in tlie use made of these twigs by Mobads and 
by Brahmins. Whereas the latter throw the branches into the 
fire, the Mobads hold them up in their hand without destroy- 
ing them. Again, the Brahmins throw into the fire, in addition 
to the samidha, ghee, barley and other substances which they call 
ahuti, a word which corresponds with the Avestic azuiti. We see 
from all this that the Barsam of metal wire now in use is an im- 
provement on the original Barsam of twigs. 

Aiviaonghan : The Dais and the Tying Material. 

This implement had originally a twofold use. It was used 
firstly, as the Barsam-dais, and secondly, as the means of tying up 
the Barsam bundle. From the etymology of the word we find that 
one of its meanings is a $cat from the root aonyh, equivalent to the 
Sanskrit ds, to sit. The suffix ana being added to the root in both 
the languages, we get in the Avesta the word donghana and in 
Sankrit dsana, a seat. The prefix ah'i being superadded to the 
Avesta word, an idea of dignity or exaltation is attached to the 
aiviaonghan. The winding of the fibres of the date leaf round the 
Barsam in a peculiar manner, is called amdonghan. It appears 
that originally the Barsam-dais was made by interweaving the 
fibres of the date leaf, and, in order to preserve a reminiscence of 
that usage, it is now wound round the Barsam. 

The Tying Material. 

In extant ceremonials, another use of the aividonghan is as a 
tying material. The substance from which it is obtained is the 
date leaf^which is first divided into six fibres. These fibres are 
formed into two parts, and their ends being twisted into each other 
by turns, a knot is added at both ends. This method of weaving 
the fibres around the Barsam bundle is called the aividonghan. 
An explanation of this use of the word can be obtained from its root 
dongh which has also the signification of tying. We have in the 
Avesta its opposite, the word bdj^ Sanskrit bhiij, which means to 

» Yasna LVII, 6. 
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unite. In the Hormazd Yasht we find “ aiviaon<jhanem va airidon- 
ghayanino aiviuonghanem vabujaynmnd, i. e.” tying the aividonyhan 
and untying the aividonyhan. ” We thus see that this word is a 
homonym having the double meaning of a “ dais ’’and a “ tying 
material” . Its use as a dais has now ceased, but its use as a tying 
material is still in vogue. 

AiVIAONGHAN and the WAIST-GlRDnE CALLED THE KuSHTI : 

A Comparison. 

The word aividonyhan is also interpreted to denote tlio Kushti by 
our Dasturs. The suggestion is very plausible. The connection 
of these two materials is remarkable. We notice a good deal of 
correspondence in the prayers and the ceremonies relating to the 
aividonyhan of the Barsam and the Kushti : — 

(a) Just as the ceremony of tying or winding the aividonyhan 
is performed romid the Barsam, so is the ceremony of tying the 
Kushti performed round the waist. 

(b) Just as three knots of the aividonyhan are tied round the 
Barsam, so are three knots of the Kushti tied round the waist. 

(c) Just as the front knots of the aividonyhan are tied whilst 
reciting the word shyothnanani in the two ahunavars that are 
recited, so are the front knots of llie Kushti tied with the recital of 
the same word. 

(d) There is a diSerence in the recital of the texts repeated 
whilst tying the hind knots of the Kushti and of the ai viaonyhan, 
and there are reasons for the same. Tliehind knot of the aividonyhan 
is tied with the recital of the word shyothnanani of tlie two ahuna- 
vars of Yasna XIII, and the hind knot of the Kushti is tied during 
the recital of the A.shem Vohu. The two chapters of Yasna 
XII and XIII are Fraoreti Ifliti, i- e., chapters relating to the 
confession of faith. That is wliy after tying the last knot of the 
Kushti with the Asheni Vohd, a portion of that chapter relating to 
the confession of faith, and beginning with the words jasa me 

avanyhe Mazda is recited at the end. 

(e) Just as the ends of the aividonyhan are twisted round one 
another, so are the ends of the Kushti twisted into each other. 

(f) Just as after the hind knot of the aividonyhan is, tied, two 
ends are left visible, so the two ends of the Kushti are also left 
visible. 
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(g) Just as the leaf of the date tree is torn into six fibres in 
order to interweave them for the purposes of the aividonghan^ so the 
7 2 threads of the woolen Kushti are first divided into six parts of 
12 each, before the two ends are woven up. 

Many other points of similarity, though rather remote, are to 
be seen in the ritual pertaining to these two. The agreement of 
the aividonghan with the Kushti affords an indirect support to the 
meaning of the word as a “ tying material”. 

Hadhanaepata: The Root op the Pomeobanate tkee and Fuel. 

This substance also had originally a twofold use — one as the 
root of the pomegranate tree which was dedicated as an offering to 
water, and the other as a sweet-scented fuel to be offered to the fire. 
The word haddnaepata is, like the names of many other imple- 
ments a bone of controversy amongst Avestan scholars. The late 
Ervad Kanga and other scholars do not assign it any meaning, 
only transcribing it as a proper noun. The late Prof. C. D. 
Harlez translated it as “the twigs of the jHadhdnaepata. ” 

This substance is the name of an implement of two ceremo- 
nies having different aims. The word urvard is found with it, and 
from this we can say without doubt that it belongs to the Iclass of 
trees. It is, in fact, the name of the famous pomegranate tree. 
For in the Avesta the name is often used especially in connection 
with the Haoma plant and Jivdm, i. e., milk. As a common 
epithet applied to the three, we have the word usddta which 
signifies a rising or a raising up. Just as in the Avesta we find the 
names of these three substances used in juxtaposition, so we notice 
in the extant ceremonials that the object used with the Haoma 
plant and milk to give force to the beverage after the Haoma is 
pounded and squeezed, is the root of the pomegranate tree. The 
Mobads call it urvardm. The word is used only once as a proper 
noun in the Vendid&d. * 

Evidence appobded bt the extant ceremonial. 

That the root of the pomegranate tree is the urvard of 
hadhdnaepata is seen from the extant ritual of the Haoma and 
Yasna ceremonies. In both these ceremonies, at the time of 
reciting certain words from Yas. XXIV, the Zaotar has to keep 
his eyes fixed on certain implements placed before him. In reciting 


* Fargard 'XVIII, 3. 
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the words imdmchd urvardm hadhdnaepatdm ashaya uzddtdm the eye 
is fixed on the root of the pomegranate tree which is present there. 
Again, whilst reciting certain words from Yasna XXV, certain im- 
plements are lifted up from their place, and the ceremony of placing 
them in the mortar for the purpose of pounding, squeezing, and 
straining them is gone through. Reciting the identical sentence 
just quoted, the priest lifts the root of the pomegranate known as 
urvardm and places it in the mortar. These two examples from 
extant ceremonies show that the Jiadhdnaepata is the root of the 
pomegranate tree, which was, and is, used in ceremonials. 

The Sweet-Scented Fuel. 

The second use of the hadhdnaepata was as a sweet-scented fuel. 
In the Vendidtid it is recomended that as a penance for certain 
offences, sweet-scented fuel should be presented as an offering to the 
fire, and we find the names particularly of the trees Urvdsna, 
VoMgaona, Vohdkereti, and Uadhdnaepata,^ According to the 
explanation we have given above, the last is the pomegranate tree. 
From the VendidM its twofold use becomes clear. Two different 
reasons for the two uses are also given. It is a substance to be 
presented as an offering to objects in nature, and it is used as an 
object of offering to the fire and the waters. When the name is used 
in connection with the words haorna, gaoma in the sense of the root 
of the tree, it is in reference to the offering to the waters, and 
when used with urvdsna etc., it has reference to the fire offering.* 
Therefore, according to this explanation, when tho term hadhdnae- 
pata occurs in connection with the haorna and gaoma, it must be 
translated as the root of the pomegranate tree ; and when it occurs 
with urvdsna etc., it must be translated as sweet-scented fuel. 

Like the date tree the pomegranate tree is held important in 
the religious books. When yet green, the juice of its root serves 
the purpose of a drink for the Zaotar, and is also used as an offer- 
ing to the waters in the Yasna and other important ceremonials. 
Besides, in the Bareshnffm, the Navzot, and other ablution ceremo- 
nies, the juice of its leaves is given for drink. When the tree 
withers away, its dry wood was used as a sweet-scented fuel. 
Thus in ancient times the hadhdnaepata received a twofold and 


* Farg. XVIII, 71. 
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even a threefold use. At present, the root of this famous tree and 
its foliage is made use of for ceremonial purposes in Persia. But 
the use of the dry wood of the tree as a sweet-scented fuel is 
entirely forgotten. 

HauBVATA-AmERETATA, GauSH-HuDHAO, DaR0N, and Goshudo. 

In the Avesta we find the two words and draonnngha 

for damn. The corrupted form of the Avesta is the Pahlavi 
and modern Persian damn., and although it is now used as 
an important element in ceremonials, yet this word is not to 
be found in all the places in the Avesta where the names 
of ceremonial implements are given. We find the names of 
the principal ceremonial implements in Chapters 3, 4, 6, 7, 
and 8 of the Yasna, but we do not find any such name as 
damn. I believe that the words Flaurvata-Ameretdta are used for 
the damn. These names are Gothic concepts, which, later on, 
have been taken as Amshfispends presiding over the waters and 
vegetation. According to the Patet Pashimiini, the latter name is 
Amerddd urvar urvar sardegdn’, i. e., the AmshSspend Amerditd 
presides over all kinds of trees. According to tliis idea, the two 
words are used for the damn made out of corn and water. Here 
and elsewhere in the Avesta we often find these abstract words used 
for concrete materials. The words whicli precede and follow these 
names in Yas. Ill, VII, and VIII, are respectively Kharethem 
myazdem ’’ and Gdush-hudhdo” . These are names of eatables. 
The abstract terms used between them may, therefore, without 
fear of mistake, be taken to represent the damn. 

Evidence Afforded by the Extant Ceremonial. 

In support of this explanation, we have an important example 
in an extant ceremony performed by the Mobads. Before the com- 
mencement of the Yajashne and other pdv-meAe/ ceremonies, the com- 
plete accessories of the ceremonies are kept in preparation. If the 
damn and the goshudo are not kept ready on the dldt-gdh with the 
other accessories, from the very beginning, these must be neces- 
sarily kept ready after the completion of the recital of the first two 
Hds of the Yasna. There are four principal reasons for this. 
Firstly, in these two Bds the names damn and goshudo do not occur, 
so that nothing improper happens if they are absent. Secondly 
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in the third M the words Haurvata, Ameret&ta and Gdush-hudh&o 
are recited with the names of other ceremonial implements. 
Hence the darun and goshudo are kept in readiness before the 
commencement of the third IJA because the names have to be re- 
cited in the presence of the objects. The Zaotar sits quiet if neces- 
sary, until these things are produced on the dldt-gdh. Thirdly, so 
long as these things are kept in front, the words Haurvata amere- 
tdta gdush-hudhdo continue to be recited inYasna 3, 4, 6, 7, and 8 ; 
but at the end of the eighth chapter when they are removed from 
the iildt-gu,h after the Zaotar has tasted of them, these words 
are no longer recited. Lastly, during the recital of Yasna 22, 24, 
and 25, these conjoint words are not recited with the names of other 
ceremonial implements, because the implements to which they refer 
are absent. These weighty reasons from the extant ritual show 
clearly that the expressions Haurvata ameretdta Gdush-hudhdo are 
used for darun and goshudo. Those abstract words are found also 
in the Gathis to denote food, as angels presiding over eatables : 

At tdi uhe haurvdoschd Kharethdi d Ameretatdoschd, /.e., “Real- 
ly, thine two, Khorddd (water) and AmerdSd (vegetation) are for 
eating.”' Again, in another passage in the Guthas, these abstract 
words are found used with the very word draonoi i. e., darun : 
“ Ddt ve Ameretatdoscha utauiti haurvatds draono” i. e., “Give ye 
the strong darun of Khordfid (entirety) and Amerdiid (immorta- 
lity)”.’ 

Although the direct meaning of this sentence may not be the 
darun of Khord&d and Amerdad, and although, to be sure, there 
may be underlying in it some deeper and higher idea, yet its ordi- 
nary meaning is not widely differont from the expression I have 
given. From the two Gathic sentences we can see, at least, this 
that there is authority for the use of the words Haurvata Ameretdta 
for darun in the Avesta. 

In the Hddokht Nask the recital of one Ashem Vohu in season 
is considered equal to the recital of the same formula numerous 
times on other occasions. There, the above abstract words are used 
with reference to eatables to denote the principal object of food, and 
the angel presiding thereon. Although the idea sought to be ex- 
pressed is that of ordinary food, still these words are used to ex- 
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press pure and excellent ideal food : “ Y6 nd franghuharena 
Haurvatbya Ashem staoiti ”, i.e., “Whoso praises Ashem whilst taking 
food anddrink.”‘ Just as here these words are used to represent 
the best food, so in this 'same Nask pounded haoma is given an im- 
portance as the type of another kind of holy food. There an Ashem 
recited after partaking of the haoma food is held of great value. • 

These two examples lend great support to the Zoroastrian 
practice of saying grace before and after meals in thanksgiving to 
Ahura Mazda. Besides, we find in the ZamyM Yasht that as the 
angels contending against hunger and thirst, and the Daevas pre- 
siding over the distresses consequent thereon, the names of Khorddd 
and AmerdM are given.* 

The learned scholar Ervad Sheriarji Bharucha has given a 
weighty explanation regarding the damn. According to him, it 

was, at first, a holy liquid hke the juice of the haoma. For we 

find in the Vendid&d “ Haomahe, hutahe, dadhdite usefritmdm 
vd myazdandm, i.e., “ The pounded haoma or aostofarid 
gives the Myazda."* The literal translation of this is 
found in the Patet Pashim^lni thus : “ Bom, damn, Aostofarid, 
myazddn, nehddeK’.* The Avestan words haoma huta have 
been translated as hdm damn in the Pazend sentence. In the 

> Sec. 6. ’ Sec. 9. * Sec. 96. * Farg. XVIII, 12. 

• I think it necessary to comment here on this sentence occurring in the 
VendidM and the Patet Pashimani. In all the books of the Khordeh Avesta this 
Pazend sentence is wrongly printed as "‘Hdm damn hoshfarid yazdan nehad, i. e., 
"the damn of the haoma and the things prescribed for the adoration of the Yazads”. 
As the sentence is incorrect, its original meaning is changed. The mistake is owing 
to the diflSculty of deciphering and reading the Pahlavi characters which admit of 
several readings at one and the same time. The word "Yazdan stands for the word 
Myazdan as we see from the corresponding sentence in the Vendidad. The Pahlavi 
word Myazda is written in two ways thus : and When the m of the 

word is removed the word exactly agrees with Yazdan. The Avesta haoma huta 
becomes damn in the Pazend, dadhaiti becomes nehad, usefriti becomes aostofarid 
and Myazdanam becomes not Yazdan but myazdan. So that the correct version in 
the Pazend of this sentence should be, “ horn darun aostofarid myazdan nehadeh", 
i.e., “the darun of the haoma, and the appointed aostofarid and myazda." In the 
passage in the Patet Pashimani where this sentence occurs, six duties are enjoined, 
and one of them is regarding the myazda. Similarly in the corresponding passage 
in the Patet Irani we find the duty relating to the myazda coupled with that 
regarding the aostofarid and the darun. From this it appears that what was 
before a “ holy offering” has been converted by mistake into something pertaining 
to the Yazads. 
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extant ritual the haoma is used as a liquid and the damn as a 
solid element of food. But on an examination of the root of the 
words huta and damn, it appears that they were at first both 
liquid substances. The root of the former Am in the -Avesta, cor- 
responding with the Pahlavi h^midan, means, to squeeze, to press 
out the juice. The latter is the Avestic draona, corresponding with 
the Vedic drunas from the root dm, to flow, to melt. From this 
it appears that a change has come about in the signification of the 
word draona which was at first some liquid substance. At present 
it is the name of the holy cake, unseasoned by any eflervescing 
liquid. It is consecrated in honour of Ahura Mazda and the 
angels and thereafter partaken of. 

Gaush-Hcdhao ; Goshudo. 

The word quoted above with the word damn was gansh-Jmdhdo 
from which we derive the name of the well known ceremonial 
implement, the (joshudo. It is the name of a dainty prepared from 
the ghee made of the milk of the cow, and it is ahvays placed on 
the damn. Just as we always find the use of the damn and the 
goshudo together in ceremonials, so in the Avesta we always find the 
words llaurvata Ameretdta placed in juxtaposition y^xih. gdvsh-hvdhdo. 
Nowhere in the Avesta are the names llaurvata Ameretdta, when 
used in the sense of the damn, separated from the term gdnsh-hudhdo. 
But when they are found alone, they do not signify the damn or 
the goshudo. The mutual connection of these two objects proves 
beyond doubt that the words llaurvata Ameretdta represent the 
damn, and the words gdush-hudhdo, the goshudo. 

The term gdush-hudhdo admits of several meanings, and there 
is a difference of opinion among scholars regarding its exact mean- 
ing. The name is met with twice in Yasna IV, where it is ren- 
dered as gospend-i-hdddndk by the Pahlavi translator. Ervad Kanga 
translates both these nouns as goshudo. But Spiegel and Harlez 
give the two different meanings of “ oxen of good breed” and 
“flesh meat”, and that is, in my opinion, a proper way of inter- 
pretation. Again, both Kanga and Harlez translate the same 
word as goshudo where it occurs in Yasna XXIV , but that mean- 
ing does not suit the context. It should there be taken as “ cattle 
of good breed”. For we do not find the conjoint phrase llaurvata 
Ameretdta, i. e.., damn, used with it. The plain meaning of this 
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becomes clear from the modern ritual. 

Evidence Afforded by the Extant Ceremonial. 

During the recital of Yasna XXIV, both the damn and the 
goshudo are not present before the priest, as at the end of the 
eighth Hd the Zaotar tastes thereof, and after that they are re- 
moved from the dldt-gdh. Therefore, it is not proper to translate 
the words gdush hudhdonghem as goshudo. This principle is found 
clearly joined with the prayers recited at ceremonials, that the 
names only of those implements are mentioned which are present on 
the dldt-gdh, and those that are not present are not named. For 
instance, in the ceremonial for straining the haoma, when the 
abovenamed Eds XXIV aud XXV are recited, the phrase 
imdmchd gdm jividni ashaya uzddtdm is omitted. That is because 
thejividm (milk) is not present at the time. But when these chap- 
ters are recited in the Yajashne ceremonial, this phrase is also re- 
cited, because milk is present at the time. 

From all these facts we can prove beyond doubt that it is only 
when those conjoint words occur side by side, are they to be trans- 
lated as damn and goshudo. But w^hen they occur separately, the 
first pharse does not signify damn, but Khordfid (entirety) and 
AmerdM (immortality) ; and the second denotes not goshudo but 
“ cattle of the good creation”. 

Animal Sacrifice : The Changes and Improvements Made in it. 

The ancient Iranians used to offer innocent creatures as a sacri- 
fice to the Yazads. Th.Q gdush-hudhdo, i. e., ghee, and the gdm 
jividm, i. e., milk, and the other implements now in vogue in the 
yajashne ceremonial are only an improvement on the cruel prac- 
tice of sacrificing four-footed animals. As a consequence of this 
improvement, it was found necessary later on, and especially in the 
S&s84nian times,to change the root meaning of the names of certain 
ceremonial implements and other proper nouns, whilst the names 
themselves were retained. Principal amongst these are the yasna, 
zaothra, myazda, goshudo, jivdm, etc. 

The Yasna ; Offering. 

The Avestic Yasna corresponds with the Vedic Yagna which 
is the name of the sacrificial ceremony which was in vogue among 
the Brahmins. We find in the Avesta and the Vedas a description 
of many such Yagnas. There is, for instance, the Ashwamegha 
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the name for the horse sacrifice which was common amongst the 
Brahmins. In a similar way, the ancient Iranians used to offer 
horses, bulls and goats as a sacrifice to the Yazads. * The 
representative of the Avestic Yasna in the Pahlavi and modern 
Persian is Yajishn. Its root meaning is that of worship, yet, later 
on, the original name being retained, an improvement is made in 
this respect that it is used in the good sense of adoring and praising. 
It may be noted that to represent the idea of adoring and praising 
we have in the Pahlavi and modern Persian the word setdishn 
from the Avestic root stu, as well as the word nlydyishn from the 
same root as Yasna with the prefix nl superadded, and we have 
also the word zbdyishn from the root zhe. 

Zaothra : Ceremonial Implements. 

The Avestic corresponds with the Sanskrit hotra. Its 

root meaning is that of sacrifice, and it is frequently found used in 
the Avesta in connection with the ceremony for sacrificing ani- 
mals. * The original name being retained, its meaning has been 
changed at a later stage, and the word now signifies the innocent 
ceremonial implements and holy offerings, like ghee, milk, food, 
water etc. Especially in the Yajishna ceremony, the holy water 
prepared from the juice obtained by pounding, squeezing and 
straining the haoma with the hadhdnaepata to which juice some 
milk is added, is called by the special appellation of Zor or 
Zaothra. This beverage Zor is held in great importance especially 
in the Pahlavi books. It is found collected in the first pot on 
the AlAt-gdh to the right of the Zaotar. 

Myazda : Green and Dry Fruit. 

Philologists translate the Avestic myazda as flesh-meat, and 

we find in the Vendid&d the sentence “ myazdem yaomantem 

which means “ the wyajf/rt of flesh and liquor”.* 
In the Yasna this noun is used in the sense of a holy offering for the 
damn, the goshudo, the haoma, and ih.Q para-hnorna. Although we 
find in the Avesta the word bar a for fruit, yet the original meaning of 
myazda has been changed to denote the innocent offering of green and 
dry fruits, such as we find used in the AfringAn and bAj ceremonies. 


• Tishtar Yt. 56, etc. 


t 


Vide Aban Yt. 


• Farg. VIII, 22. 
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Goshudo : Ghbk. 

The Avestio ffdush-hudhdo means literally “cattle of the good 
creation”. Harlez and other scholars interpret it as the “flesh of 
the cow.” Under the belief that the word denotes flesh-meat there 
has originated the custom of preparing minced meat balls which 
are placed as an olfering in the b(y ceremony, in place of the ffoshudo. 
Although this gives an idea of the old, old times when the custom 
of offering animal sacrifices was prevalent, we now find only ghee 
used in modern ceremonies. We do, indeed, find the word raoghna 
in the Avesta, corresponding with the Pahlavi and modern Persian 
roghan, to denote ghee, yet the word goshudo is now interpreted to 
mean ghee, which is all that is now used where goshudo is men- 
tioned in the old books. 

JivAM : Milk. 

The literal meaning of the Avestic gdmjividm is “live cattle”. 
Prof. Harlez and other translators have interpreted it as “fresh cut 
meat”. Jivum comes from the root ji, to live, and it is an adjective 
used as a noun. Although we find the word pagangh in the Avesta 
corresponding with the Sanskrit pay us to denote the milk of an 
animal, yet the word jivdtn is now interpreted to mean milk as a 
precious object of nutrition for life. 

The Rashnu Yasht and the Buahmanic Yagna Ceremonial : 

A Comparison. 

In the Avesta different objects are named as fit offerings to 
different Yazads. The sacrifice offered to Aban and Drvfi.sp consist- 
ed of animals and cattle ; to Haoma was offered a specific portion 
of an animal; a similar offering was made to Fire and Water ; and 
to Tishtar and Behrfim was offered a small, fine animal. Just as 
offerings of animals were made to some angels, so to others corn 
preparations were dedicated. In the Yasht literature we find a 
description of the delicious corn preparations offered to the Yazads 
Rashnu, Vayu, Adar and Ab^ln. Although nowadays no particular 
offerings are made to particular Yazads, the recital of the Satdmin 
the presence of flesh and corn dishes, now in vogue, recalls to us the 
ancient practice of offering flesh and corn dishes to the Yazads. 

A description is found in the Rashnu Yasht of the special 
offerings of corn preparations made to Rashnu. We are given 
there the names of four distinct objects, vard-uzddtem, perendm- 
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vighzhdrayelnthn, raoghnydm-varanghem and dzuitlm urvardm. A 
good deal of difference of opinion exists among scholars regarding the 
meaning of these terms. Prof. Darniesteter considers the term 
vnrd varanghem to mean “an ordeal”. Dr. Haug says that adora- 
tions to Rashnu were made in accompaniment with fruit and ghee 
placed before the fire. I believe that these terms are the names of 
the particular objects which the ancient Iranians used to offer to 
the Yazads, and they correspond to the objects sacrificed to the 
Daevas in the yayna ceremonials of tlie Brahmins. Tliey are the 
dainty dishes called dudhpdk, puri, raddn, hdkrd and shr/'fdl, 
which were poured into the fire at the end of the Yagna ceremony. 
We have the following passage in point in the Rasnu Yasht : 

Aetat te jasdnt arnnghe azeniyd Ahvro dfazdao 
Avi {mat vara uzddtem ari dtaremc.hn. latresmachn 
Avi perendm-vighzhdr<tyeinth)i avi raoghiiydm varanghem 
Azuithneha urvarnndm. 

{. e., “I who am Ahura Mazda will come to thee for assistance 
towards (the offering of) the vadi seasoned with an effervescing 
substance, towards the fire and the Barsam, towards tlio over- 
flowing dudhpdki towards the vaddn fried in oil, and towards the 
shrifal of trees.” 

Pbrena-Vighzharaya — Dudhpak (Puri). 

On examining the etymology of the term perena-vighzhdraya 
we find that it is the name of a delicacy prepared out of milk. Tlie 
root of the A-vesta, ghzhdraya is ghzhar or khshar, equivalent to 
the Sanskrit kshnr, to flow or to curdle, and from that root we 
derive the modern Persian shir, milk. The Avesta ghzhdraya, 
then, must mean, “ made of milk”, or “ a preparation from milk”. 
Again, from the Persian word shir we have the Gujerati khir 
which is the name given to a preparation from milk which is not 
sweetened with sugar. Anyhow, ghzhdraya appears to be the name 
of some delicacy, and that is clearly proved from tlie VendidM. 
The name is there found in the midst of a list of objects for dedica- 
tion to the fire, and it is there explained as kharetha, ‘ eatable , 
or rather, as “ khdsta kharetha”, “ a delicious eatable”. ‘ We 

"I Vide Vendidad, XIX, ~lo : Khasta Kharethao frabaroish perenam 
vighzharayeintim, i. e., “ Thou shaft carry the delicious dainty of plenty of 

dudhpak". 
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find with the name we are discussing, the adjective perena. If 
we take it as a noun, we may interpret it as puranpoli or puranyan 
or pur i, all names of delicious eatables, and perenn-viylizhdrayo 
would then mean puri dudhpuL or something like it. We find 
per cn« named in the Vend idfid as one of the delicious eatables to 
be dedicated to the fire, and the now prevailing custom of making 
offerings of delicious eatables to the fire and water amongst Parsis, 
lends support to my humble attempt to inter[)ret the Avesta 
phrase as I do. The dedications to fire and water are technically 
called by the names of fuldni and padi respectively. 

Raoghnya Varangha — Vaoan Fkied in Oil. 

Another object of dedication is rnoghiipi varaiujhi. }^i(ran(ih(i 
may be compared to the raddn of the Brahmins. Vaddn is an 
eatable prepared from the flour of certain kinds of grain and fried in 
oil. As the eatable has to be fried, we have in the Avesta the term 
raophnya, equivalent to the Pahlavi and Persian raoyhan, one 
of whose meanings is “ oil ”. That is why 1 suggest tliat 
raof/hnya varanyhii denotes “ vaddn fried in oil”. 

We find an enjoinment to prepare vaddn during the Gahmbars 
in the same way as the eatable was, of old, dedicated to the Yazad 
Rashnu. We have in the Afrinydn-idruhnhdr the phrase yrtremo 
vnranyhsm dasti antare Mazda yasndish, whicli suggests that tlie 
faithful should partake of hot vaddn after tliey arc consecrated. 
Although, at first sight, it appears to be a new thing to count such 
an article of food as an object of dedication, yet wo are as ignorant 
of the antiquity of the custom which is now in vogue amongst us, 
as we are about the significance of the plirases. During the Far- 
vardegdn days, it is a common practice to prepare cakes of rice 
flour in oil, and to place them together with other eatables before 
the reciter of the Saturn prayer. 

Varangha Uzdatem — Seasoned Vadi. 

The name of the third offering is vard which is the same as 
varangha. The former is neuter, the latter masculine. We have 
the vaddn and vadi as names of two different delicacies among 
Hindus. Vadi is a preparation made of the flour of gram seasoned 
with pepper and the like, in various shapes, resembling the pawns 
of chess. It is common to season the preparation, before it is fried, 
with some effervescing substance, and we have in the Avesta the 
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term uzdata coupled with vard to give expression to a similar 
practice of seasoning the preparation. Varo uzddtem, then, would 
signify vadi seasoned with an elfervescing substance. 

Azuiti Urvara — THE Urvar of a Tree. 

The name of the fourth offering is dzuitirn urrarandm. The 
former of these two words denotes fat and the like, but its use here 
with the noun urvard shows that it is sometliing pertaining to 
trees. I compare it with the shrifal used in the Yajjna ceremonial 
of Brahmins. The Brahmins cast shrifal into the fire at the end of 
tlie Yuijna ceremony, and this act is called purndhuti. Parallel to 
this term in the liashnu Yasht is the term dzuiti. The two terms 
are quite alike. The only difference lies in the additional prefix 
purna in the former word, which points to the completion of the 
ceremony. But that prefix is not coupled with the Avcsta word, 
because the offering does not come at the end of the ceremony, as 
in the Hindu custom. In the Yasna ceremony the last offering is 
tliat made to water, and it consists of the strained juice of the 
haoma and liadhdnaepata mixed with milk. I suggest, therefore, 
that the meaning of dzuiti urvard is “fruit of trees” or dry fruit. 

There is a difference in the use made by Mobads and by Brah- 
mins of the things dedicated in the Yasna and Yagna ceremonials. 
Whereas the Brahmins cast most of them in the fire, the Mobads 
use them as holy food to be partaken of after consecration. For 
there is the strongest prohibition against burning in the fire any- 
thing but dry w'ood and fuel of sweet scent. 

The Number OF Mobads : Their Rank: Changes in Them. 

At present only two Mobads perform the Yasna ceremony. 
But internal evidence from the Avesta shows that formerly there 
were eight priests who officiated in the ceremony. They had differ- 
ent functions, and each one did his work according to his rank. 

The titles of the eight Mobads and tlioir functions were as 
under : — 

] . The zaotar was the head officiating priest. 

2. The hdvandn was in charge of the haoma ceremonial. 

3. The dtarevakhsha kept the fire burning. 

4. The fraheretar had to bring in and take away ceremonial 

implements. 

5. The dhcretar brought in and carried away the zor^ i. e., 
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the water prepared ceremoniously. 

6. The lisnutar washed and cleansed the ceremonial imple- 
ments, 

7. The rathcishkara arranged and placed the ceremonial 
implements in proper order. 

8. The sraoshavareza was the chastiser who corrected mis- 
takes. 

The Seats of Mobads. 

Different seats were assigned to these eight Mobads, according 
to their rank, and they used to be in their proper seats which were 
arranged thus: — 

South 


( 8 ) Sraosha va reza 


East 


( 5 ) 


(7) 


AhereUir 


L'd/hrlshkara. 



( 3 ) Aiare^'idiMu 


( g ) Asnatar 


( 4 ) Frahcretur. 


( 2 ) Havanan 


(]) Zaotar. 



ANCIENT CEREMONIES 

The Need of the Presence op Eight Mobads. 

Tho necessity for eight officiating priests is evidenced from the 
third chapter of the Visperad. There the head officiating priest, the 
zaotar, takes, as it were, the roll-call of his seven assistant Mobads. 
In modern times, with the exception of the utaTevcikhshci there is no 
one present, and hence, in the course of the ceremonial, he leaves his 
seat and assuming difterent positions, one after another, he answers, 
I am here . For instance, the cootnr says, ^‘‘hCautn/'mem ds/dya”, 
i. c., “ Is the haiyinaii, here'^” Tlie utarevahJislia immediately 

appears at the place marked (2) above, and says, ‘‘‘azem visdi,’, /.e,, 
1 am here . It is clear from this that the other positions are 
meant to be occupied by other officiating priests. But in their 
absence, in modern ceremonies, it is the dtarcvaUisha who jumps 
about from one place to another and answers the roll-call for himself 
and his six absent confreres. 

Different Texts to be Recited by the Different Priests. 

Eight Mobads were elected for the ceremony, and different 
texts were fixed for their recital. The seven parts of Yasna LVIII 
in tho Visperad have to be recited by tho seven assistants of the 
zaotnr. But they are not ])resent in modern ceremonies. Hence the 
citarevdkJisha alone recites them all. His own portion ho recites from 
his proper place, (3) in the above table, and the other portions he 
recites severally from the other six positions for his absent confreres. 
This shows that the other six scats are meant for the other six 
officials of the ceremony, and that the texts recited from those posi- 
tionsby the dfarerakhsha were meant to be recited by them severally. 
The znotar sits quiet after reciting in Yasna LVIII abovenamed, 
the passage from tat shdidhish upto charckercmahi, and then the dta- 
revakhsha recites the seven portions of tho rest of the chapter from 
different places, for himself and the absent officials, as given in tho 
following table, where the figures show the order in which the texts 
are recited: 

(3) Shraoshdvareza : lie chd.^ thrdzhddm. 

(G) Aheretav : llaurvafshvd (7) Atarevakhsha : [laurvdin..- 

Ameretatdo. avdehu 

( 4 ) Ratlwishkara : Tlirdzhddiii .. (5) Asndtar : Pairi....>.dadema~ 

thrdzhdum. 
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(2) Fraberetar: Haithyd cha- (l) Ildvandn: Ha ptA staish. 

rekeremahi. 

Similarly in the Visperad ceremony, the text mnghu .•.hmrshtb 
in Yasna LIX is recited by the atarevakhsha from the place assigned 
to the fraberetar by whom the text is to be recited. In the same BA 
the Atarevakhsha recites from the Adi’andn’s place to the right of the 
zaotar, the text yenghe ..-vantA. Again, thereafter, the Atarevakhsha 
recites from the place of the fraberetar the text yenghe yazamai- 
dc as a substitute for the absent official. In the same HA for the 
sraoshAvareza the Atarevakhsha recites an Ashem Vohu from the 
position assigned to the former, a text which the sraoshAvareza 
ought to recite. We find in the Avesta many other passages 
of this kind, where the different Mobads have to recite certain texts 
severally from their own individual posts, but which texts are 
in modern ceremonies all recited for them by the Atarevakhsha who 
changes his seat during the recital of the several texts. 

Rank of Mobads According to Qualifications, 

The zaotar and his associate, the Atarevakhsha are often found 
speaking of their functions in ceremonies. A certain portion of the 
fiublime text of the is used for this purpose. The first of 

the three parts of the nhunavar is considered the seed of all texts 
for recital, and numerous texts sing of the excellences of this first 
part. Undoubtedly this part has an excellence which deserves 
all weight and consideration. At every moment we find the zaotar 
and the Atarevakhsha speaking of their respective functions and 
singing the excellence of this text. It is as follows: — 

1 . YathA ahu vairyo zaotA frA me mrute. 

2. YathA ahu vairyo yo zaotA frA me mrute. 

3. AthA ratush ashAtchit hacha frA ashava vldhvAo mraotA. 

Of these three sentences, the first speaks of the appointment 

of the head officiating priest, and invariably, the zaotar alone recites 
it. The second sentence which contains the relative pronoun is 
recited to speak of some particular official and of his functions. 
The pronoun is not used to point out with any gestures the official 
referred to, but it is used with the title of the official. We have an 
example of such titular designations, thus described in the Avesta. 
They are: yo zaotA; yd Atarevakhsho, yd fraberetd smA. yd sraoshA- 
varezd. Thus we find what particular functionary is intended to 
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be spoken of. The second sentence above cited is recited both by 
the zciotar and the dtarevalchsha^ butAvhenit is recited by the latter, 
he does it in speaking of the zciotar and his functions, and when 
recited by the zaotar it is done to designate other officials and their 
functions. The third sentence with the athd rafush is recited to 
denote the acceptance of their particular functions by tlie different 
officials. We shall try to understand the meaning of these sentences 
by examining them separately. 

The zaotar first tells tlio citarevalhsha to appoint a head of tlie 
ceremonial in these words : Yatha akii vairyo zaotd fra me mrnte 
{. e.f Let me be declared the zaotar (for the recital of) the Yathd 
aha vairyo\ Upon this, the citarevakhsha^ pronouncing not liis own, 
but the zaotar s high dignity says : Yathd ahu vairyo yd zaotd fra 
me virutcj^ L <?., ‘‘Let he who is the zaotar declare the Yathd aha 
vairyo to me. Now the zaotar taking charge of liis post says : 
“ Athd ratush ashdtehii hachet frd ashava vidhrdo mraota \ /.<?., “The 
pious learned zaotar declares athd ratush ashdtehit hacha. 

We find in the third chapter of tlie Visperad a passage where 
the dtarevakhsha takes the name of the zaotar and directly declares 
his authority, and in reply to this, tlie zaotar accepts tlie post witli 
tlie titles. The only difference is this that, there instead of the 
ahunavar^ the text referred to is that of the staota yasna^ which is 
the name given to the collective group of the yathd ^ ashem and 
yenyhe.r hdtdm texts. The dtarevakhsha says: “ turn no dthraom 
zaotaste \ i, 6., “ 0 priest, thou art our zaotar J' The zaotar says : 

^^Azem aeta zaotavisdi staotandm frasraothremcha ^ framarethre7ncha^ 
frajdthremidia frdyeshtimoha \ i. e,, “ As a zaotcxrl accept the hear- 
ing, remembrance, recital and offering of the Staota YasnaY 
Evidence as to the Position of Mobads fkom the Ritual. 

The ceremony of preparing and straining the haoma juice gives 
us a real idea about the appointment of a head officiating priest for 
the Yasna and other important ceremonies. In that ceremonial, 
when the officiating priest, having completed the ceremony, is 
sitting on the zdt-gdh*^ another Mobad enters the Yajishna-gah^ and 
declaring his candidature for the post of zaotar^ says : Yathd 

aha vairyo zaotd frd me mrdte and immediately rising from the 
zdt-gdh^ the other official makes room for him. Now the zaotar who 
is installed in his place recites the text “ Athd ratush ashdtehit 
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hacha frd ashavd vidhvdo mraoUT, and with the word shyaothnandm 
of the second of the two ahunavars he recites thereafter, he takes 
his seat and proceeds with the ceremony as head priest. Here we 
see the zaotar recognised as head for denoting the excellence of the 
ritual. The dtarevallisha, too, has some position and dignity, and 
so the zaotar says : “ Yathd ahu vairi/o zaotd fra mr mrntC'\ /. c., 

“Let the dtarevalhsha declare the yathd. aim x'a’iryd to mo.” The 
4/rtreva^AsAa accepting this task, says: “ylMd ratash ashdtchit 
hacha frd ashavd vidhvdo mraotd.” 

These two examples illustrate the position of the zaotar and 
the dtarevakhsha. Here when the zaotar asks the dtarevalhsha to 
describe the excellence of any particular ritual, the latter does it 
immediately, as he is present, there and tlien ; and so likewise does 
the zaotar at the request of the dtarevalhsha. The principle is Avell 
observed with reference to these two functionaries, because they are 
both present in person. But it is not so observed in other cases. In 
the same way as the zaotar asks the dtarevakhsha to carry out his 
functions, he calls on the other officials of the ceremony to do theirs. 
These are the fraheretar and !the sraoshavareza. In their absence it 
is the dtarevakhsha who, in modern ceremonials, does their task. 
This is to be seen in the Visperad, in the recital of Yasna LXV ; 
where the call to the fraheretar and the sraoshdvareza is answered 
by the dtarevakhsha. 

We shall close our theme here. We notice from what we have 
seen in this essay, the antiquity of our ritual, and also the changes 
and improvements made therein with the change of time, place and 
circumstances. These changes and improvements are duo mostly 
to the S&ssdnian regime. The Zoroastrian religion has passed 
through many ups and downs since its first promulgation. It has 
seen many changes of Empires. A few improvements have been 
made in the ceremonies during^the ascendancy of the Empire, 
and with the downfall of the Empire it has suffered from many 
evil influences. 


Khurshedji Erachji Pavri. 



A RECIPE FOR CONTENTMENT. 


The following interesting extract from a Pahlavi treatise 
may be allowed to speak for itself : — 
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Tbansliteration. 

DurAk-i KhArsandih pavaa inandavam-i chirik hi bilkht 
yekvimdnet va zakich-i ehftrtk darmsln ds&nih dend jahcH. D&rAki 
j^ehvilnAt hanfi, diram sang. Minashnik ftmikhtan d&neshnikihil 
shanAkhtan khArsandih dAng-i sang. Amat dend lA vabidunam 
md vabidunam dAngi. Min lidend y6m vad fartAk shapir shayet 
yehevuntan dAng-i sang. A1 at min dend salitar shAyAt bAtan 
dAng-i sang. Pavan dend i mat yekvimAnU khilrsand biltan li 
AsAntar dAng-i sang. Va amat khArsand lA yehevAnam pavan 
kAr lA shapir li dushkh^Artar dAng-i sang. 

Dend dArAkihA baen hAvan-i shakipAyih kartau pavan hAvan 
dastak-i niyaishnih kustan va pavan parnikAn-i bitvarih vikhtan va 
ko/A yAm avir bAmdat II kapcliak pavan kapchak-i afastAn ya-dan 
val pAmd remitAntan va mayAieh-i shayet kartan. Min Akher 
khnrtan Akher avigAmAnihA khArsand yehevuntan md pavan tan 
va rubAn avir sAtimandtar. 

Tkanslation. 

The medicine for contentment is not created as one of the 
curative drugs, yet the comfort produced by the curative drugs 
arises from it. It is the medicine of the weight of one diram. 
Take one-sixth’ part of ‘ the mindful mixture, with its wise re- 
cognition, of contentment one-sixth part of ‘ if I do not do this 
(my allotted task in this world), what shall I do ?*;* one-sixth 
part of one should be good from to-day till to-morrow’;* one- 
sixth part of ‘ one should not become worse than this’ (the present 
condition); one-sixth part of ‘ I am more comfortable on being 
contented with what has reached me (my present lot)’;* onesixth 
part of ‘ I am ill at ease when I am not contented, which is detri- 
mental to my work’. " 

Put these drugs in the mortar of patience, pound them with 
tho pestle of prayer, sift them with a silken sieve, and every day, 


' (Itlng : o.ae-sixth part of anything; a grain. 

* ». e., of the knowledge* of co it3ntm».nt. 

» i. e., of industry and perseverance. 

* i. e., of continual progress. 

“ i. e., of the co.Tifort of contentment. 

* i. e., of the discomfort of discontent. 
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just at day-break, put two spoonfuls of them in the mouth with 
the spoon of prayer to the Sacred Beings, add a little water and 
then swallow (the mixture). Afterwards be contented without 
entertaining any doubt because it is more advantageous to both the 
body and the soul. 

Bamanji Nasarvanji Dhabhar. 



ZRAVANA AKARANA- BOUNDLESS TIME. 

In the S^ss^nian period there were various beliefs current in 
Ir4n regarding the nature and manifestations of the Supreme Being, 
and other important questions relating to religion. Owing to the 
doctrine of the two Principles, whose actions were represented in 
later Zoroastrianism as essentially hostile in every respect, some 
of the thinkers of those times sought to subordinate this pronounced 
Dualism to some Being higher than the two Principles, which were 
represented to ha ve emanated from Zravdna Akarana^ or ‘‘Boundless 
Time." 

In the later A vesta are found the following expressions • — 
“We praise Zravdna Akarana (Boundless Time.) We praise Zra- 
vdna Darefjho Khadhdta (the self manifesting Time of the long 
period'." 

Anquetil Du Perron, according to the teaching of the Dasturs, 
in ignorance of the grammatical inflections, as Dr. Haug points 
out, translated the words '‘^Zrardne AJcariie' (occurring in Vendid^d 
XIX. 9,) as if they were in the .Nominative case, when in reality 
they are in the Locative, and the passage was rendered as if 
Zravdna Akarana had created Spenta Mainyu. The correct 

translation of the words is, however, as follows: ‘Spenta Mainyu 

lOrmazd) made (the Ahnna Vairya) in Boundless Time." 

In Yasna XIX., the question is asked: — “Which was the word, 
O Ahura Mazda, that Thou spakest, before the heavens, before the 
water, before the earth, before theanimals, before the trees, before the 
fire, before the pure man, before the Daevas^ before the whole material 
Universe?" and Ahura Mazda answered: — “It was the parts of the 
AJivna Vairya that I spoke before the Heavens, before the waters, 
before the earth &c." Yasna XIX. contains a commentary on the 
Ahuna Vairya^ a text looked upon as the Verhiirn or Creative Word 
of Ahura Mazda, before he formed the Universe. Now what is to 
be understood by the sentence in the Vendid&d, that Ahura Mazda 
made (spake) the Ahuna Vairya “m Boundless Time^\ It was 
uttered before the creation of the Universe, and the beginning of a 
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Universe marks the commencement of Time, as we understand Time. 
There was nothing but Eternal Duration before the Universe was 
called into being. 

We read in the : “It is said in the good religion 

that that which rejoins its source by its progression, is Time; and 
that which leads from the lowest to the highest is the Path of 
Wisdom. As to Time, it is said, that it is in accord with the 
force of the motion proceeding from the Primal Source, and it 
moves in regular succession. The first work of the Creative Power 
of the Universe began with Time, and the end of such work pertains 
to the completion of the Limited Time of celestial Revolution. 
The end of Time is in the completion of planetary motion. 
All have to regenerate themselves by their own efforts in 
(reaching) Boundless Time. At the period of the Renovation, 
those that are in communion with the Deity will not have to 
journey again. 

“The Dasturs assert that Time was originally Unlimited, but 
subsequently it came to have a limit. When this limit is reached, 
it will again act in Boundlessness. This is explained by saying that 
when the planetary bodies reach the end of their course, Time 
becomes lost in Limitlessness, and after the course of the planets 
is completed, there is again an effort to bring about a limit in 
Boundlessness. The Creative Power, it is said, is Unlimited in 
His wondrous Wisdom and by His abiding Force, He exists Eter- 
nally in Boundless Duration.” ' 

This passage is a most important one, and contains singularly 
suggestive and correct ideas. In the Gdthd ahunavaiti, Zarathush- 
tra prays: — “Teach Thou me, O Mazda Ahura ! from what the 
world first arose” ( Yas. XXVIII, ll). In the Ormazd Yasht, 26, 
the answer to this question is given: “From my knowledge and my 
Wisdom the world first arose, and so will the world be to the end.” 

That tlie world had a beginning, and will have an end, and 
that it was brought into being, and is maintained by the Power 
and Wisdom of Ahura Mazda, is very clearly expressed in 
the Avesta. But how can the world come to an end, except by 
the withdrawal of the Power that gave it birth? This indrawing 

‘ Rendered into English from the Gujerati translation of Dastur Peshotan 
Sanjana : “ Dinkart ”, V ol. VI, p. 379. 
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ol* the Divine Power, dissolves the manifested world, all the 
principles and elements of which, having lost their polarity, subside 
into quiescence ; cyclic Time ceases, and everything rests in Limit- 
lessne.'is — that mysterious state, of which a very faint notion is con- 
veyed by the much misunderstood Avords Zrat'Ana Akarnna. 

In the Avesta, Zravdna is viewed in two dilterent aspects : 
first as Zrarann Akarana or Boundless Time, and secondly as 
Zravdna DarejJio Khndhdta, or, the self emanating Time of the long 
period. According to the passage in the Dinkart, “Limited 
Time” which would more properly be called a cycle, an Age, or a 
Yuga, is the period during which a certain planetary revolution 
continues. The beginning and end of Time is no other than 
the commencement and the cessation of a planetary course. “Time”, 
it is said, “ was originally unlimited, but subsequently it came to 
have a limit”, and when t ie end of that limit is reached, “it again 
acts in Limitlessness, and again there is an effort to bring about 
a limit.” This statement in the Dinkart is a general outline of the 
law of successive cycles by which one Universe after another is 
calle<l into being, completes its course, is dissolved, and after a period 
of rest, another Universe comes into existence. A universe lives during 
a Zravdna Daregho Khadhdta. It has its beginning in, and disappears 
into Zravdna Akarana. Unlimited Time, as also limitless Space are 
the aspectsof theOne Eternal, invisible, yet Omnipresent Divine Life, 
which is without beginning or end. This Divine Life is periodical in 
its regular manifestations, and in the period of rest between two 
such cyclic Manifestations, the conflict of duality is at an end. 
During these long periods of quiescence, subject and object, positive 
and negative, I, and Thou, are one. Universal life reigns supreme 
and Unbounded. Time in such a state is not. Limited cyclic Time 
has ceased to be. It is merged in Unlimitedness. There is, in such 
a state, no limited self-conscious existence to cognize Time. The 
sequences of events and phenomena, which help to produce the 
consciousness of Time, have ceased. 

The One Infinite and Divine Essence exists eternally and is 
the All. It puts forth its manifestations — the Universes — in 
regular succession, with intervals of repose. As there is day and 
night, waking and sleeping, life and death, flow and ebb, so is it 
with the great cosmic manifestations. The Law of Periodicity is 
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Universal. It is the Law of the very existence of the Divine Essence. 
Every period of activity is followed by an equalf period of rest. 
There are major and minor periods of activity and of repose, and 
arrested manifestation re-begins its course — at the point where it 
had left off — in a new Universe. The One Eternal imperishable 
Spiritual Substance which underlies all manifestations and dissolu- 
tions, has been spokenof indifferently as either Space, Jime, Matter, 
or Motion, but in reality it is incomprehensible in its essence. When 
the term Zravdna Akarana is discussed, some of our students 
become nervous, lest the Zerimnite doctrine be found to have some 
basis of truth in it. It is true that in the later Avesta where the 
term occurs in a few places, “’Zravana Akarana” is not given any 
prominence ; nevertheless, the words suggest a most profound idea, 
which has occupied the minds of the thoughtful in all ages. 

Arising from the One Infinite Essence, which cannot be 
<lescribed, Ahura Mazda, marking out in Infinite Space the 
range of his activity, evolves a Universe, all the currents and 
energies in which proceed from His life. He pervades the 
whole of the Universe, and remains the God thereof. The 
Universe, however vast it may be, is limited in extent, and 
cannot fill the whole of Infinity, otherwise there would be two 
Infinities, which would be an absurdity. Ahura Mazda is in 
relation with the Universe and does not represent the Absolute in 
which there is no relation. Ahura Mazda may be looked upon as 
the personal God of the Universe, and this idea will satisfy the 
large majority, but those who carry their thoughts to their logical 
consequences, will ask the question — where is Ahura Mazda when 
the Universe has ceased to exist, and there is only the One Abso- 
lute All ? At the end of a cosmic Cycle, the consciousness of the 
Lord thereof, is expanded and becomes one with the All. Matter, — 
so called — losing its qualities, vanishes, while all experience 
gathered up as memory, remains as potential modification in the 
expanded consciousness of the once Ahura, who will again become 
manifest, after a period of cosmic rest. Let each thoughtful 
student seeking knowledge, answer the question for himself, keeping 
an open mind, refraining from speaking prejudiciously of profound 
religious philosophies, which carry him beyond his preconceived 
notions. 
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It is swd in the above-quoted passage from the Dinkart that 
“That which leads from the lowest to the highest is the Path of 
Wisdom, and all have to regenerate themselves their oxen efforts, 
in reaching Boundless Duration {Zravdna Akarana), and at the time 
of the Renovation those that are in communion with the Deity 
will not have to journey again. “True Mazdean philosophy, does 
not hold out hopes to any one of the bestowal of special gifts. 
The “Path of Wisdom” excludes all narrow dogmatism and requires 
a receptive and tolerant mind that is ready to seek for knowledge 
wherever it may be found. The Path of Wisdom leads to an 
understanding of the laws of God, as they work on the higher 
planes, whether such laws be expounded in any particular religious 
book or not. Every man has, by personal effort, to win his upward 
progress towards spirituality, and nature gives the human Ego not 
only one, but numerous opportunities to further his development. 
It has bean very characteristically said that “those who at the 
time of the Ranovation are in communion with the Deity will not 
have to journey again”. But what of those who unfortunately are 
not in such communion at the time ? Evidently it seems to be 
suggested that such unprogressed ones will again have to journey 
through another cycle of Time, to gain that which they failed to 
obtain during the previous cycle. 

At the beginning of cosmic evolution, the Universe lies 
concealed in the Divine thought, which has relation with the 
unaccomplished energies and activities of the past manifestation, 
and especially with the unfinished efforts of human Egos. Causality is 
as Infinite as Time and Space, and these three are different aspects of 
the Unlimited all-consciousness. Many minds are puzled with the 
unending relations of all things and existences. To such, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, speaking of “Time”, very ingeniously says : “It 
will not be dissected, nor unravelled, nor shown. This refers to 
that, and that to the next, and the next to the third, and everything 
refers. Thou must seek to know the cause, in another mood. 
Thou must feel it, and love it, thou must behold it, in a spirit as 
grand as that by which it exists, ere thou canst know the Law.” 

N. D. Khakdalvala. 
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Ti tANKLATION. 

li is evident tluit the danni^ is like the eiiitli sueli us whs 
shown to Zartosht hy Horiuazd. Zartoslit asked Horniazd, 
Wliat is this ^ ” Horinazd replied, ‘‘ Tliis is tlie dariin which 
ought to be offered for the protection of your body. ’’ Its cireuin- 
ferenee is like that of the world, its border round about is like 
Mount Alborz Avhich destroys the shaking of the eartln* The 
middle of the dttrtui resembles the movement of men, cattle, sheep 
and vegetation. The //o.s7e^/r/o* in the midst of tlie daran is like 
the Chckdt- Dditdd which is in the middle of the eartli and the 
is the union of the Lord Horniazd, and it is laid separate 
from the darun for tliis reason that Hormazd is unlimited and su- 
preme and is like tlie water of the ocean. This water (representing 
Hormazd) should be full because the ocean is full of water. If not 
full, it will not do, and it will not represent His crown and tlirone. 

> in tho MSaS. 

* The darun is “a pancake marked on one side, before frying, with nine 
superficial cuts (in three rows of three each) made.. -while repeating the words 
humaf, hukht, huvaraht thrice, one word to each of the nine cuts ’’.—Hang’s Essays, 
p. 396. Dr. Hang has confounded the darun with the /ar^a«^ in his Essays, p. 396. 
in fact, difarsast is a darun (sacred cake) not marked with cuts. 

» Cf. Bundahishn, Ch. VIII, 1-4. 

* Avesta, gdush-hudhdo, clarified butter (ghee), a small quantity of which is 
placed on the darun during the ceremony. 

* A mountain in the middle of the world: cf. Bundahishn, Ch. XII 87. 

« A farsast is a darun (sacred cake) not marked with cuts: Vide note (2) above. 
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The odoriferous herb (the basil) is like a forest near the ocean 
and represents the spiritual crown. Other eatables, things put 
on the damn are for the ceremonial of, and liberal offerings to, the 
angels and for the propitiation of the pious and reverential man. 
The three-fold aesam and boi (sandal-wood and frankincense) repre- 
sent humata ( good thoughts), huklita (good words) and hvarshta 
(good deeds), by practising which, the souls of tlie righteous have 
gone to the best existence (paradise). For every person (who 
participates in the myazda ceremony), there should be two-fold 
urvardm m the Urvnram-ydh iov the Urvardrn),^ He who 

takes the VAj (i. he M^ho consecrates the damn) should offer 
him (the person participating in the myazda) the chdshni (tasting) 
of the damn from the Urvardm.^ He who puts Urvardni in the 
myazda (sacrificial repast) should not have, that day, the slightest 
fear of the margarjdn sin (sin worthy of death). 

The chdshni (tasting) of the damn is a great meritorious 
deed and participation in a myazda (sacrificial repast) of the pious 
co-religionists is also a meritorious deed. When one wislies to con- 
secrate damn , the place for the damn ceremony should be 
washed and (then) made use of. The place where one wishes to 
consecrate the dara/n^ if it is pure, should be made use of 
and it (the damn) should be placed on a stand. The strik- 
ing of the demons and fiends and the worship, propitiation and 
invocation of the angels is on account of the proper ceremonial 
formulas {nirang)^ and the power, great strength and exaltation 
of the spiritual (angels) arise from the protection of the crea- 
tures of Hormazd. This is also evident that every day, after 
sunset, the demons and fiends come out of hell to this earth 
like hair on the mane of a horse to harass the creatures of 
Hormazd. When they come as far as Mount Alborz, the spirit of 
the damn goes out to meet all these demons and fiends, annihilates 
them and such havoc is made among them that they fall down 
like hail and are witheld from coming to the earth and injuring 

* Pahlavi : Saprdm; P. This aaparam represents the vegetable 

kingdom, otherwise known as Urvardm. A pomegranate or a date is essential, 
now-a-days, for the representation of the vegetable kingdom in the damn ceremony. 

* Cf. the legend about Zarathushtra, who, on finishing the damn ceremony, 
offered the pomegranate (Urvardm) to Asfandyar, son of Gushtasp, who, on tasting 
it, became invulnerable. 
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the creatures of Horinazd. Had it not been for the spirit of the 
darun all the demons and fiends would have made the creatures o\ 
Horinazd imperceptible and powerless. This is, therefore, owing 
to the power of the damn which is consecrated lawfully and com- 
pletely and with proper religious formulas by a pious man. It is 
also evident that whoever consecrates an eatable thing, however 
little in quantity, in the name of (a person) however insignificant, 
the least meritorious deed (done by him in this case) is of 550 (stirs). 
This is also evident that a myazda for the great God and for the 
joy of the good symbolises the spiritual (repast), in as much as 
Horinazd sits therein witli the archangels, as nothing proceeds 
from the archangels alone. 

Kaikhusiu) Dastuu Jamaspji Jamasi* Asa. 



MACARONICS AND BILINGUAL VERSES 
IN PERSIAN. 

Macaronic verses, properly so called, are verses in wdiich, ali»n^ 
with L«atin, words of other languages are introduced with Ijatin 
inflections. But the name has also been applied to verses which are 
merely a mixture of Latin and English, and by a further extension 
of meaning, to verses, mostly humorous, in which there is a mix- 
ture of any two languages. 

In Persian poetry, even of the serious order, there are fim|ucnt- 
Iv to be met with lines that are purely Arabic, as such admixture 
of the two languages is not considered a defect. Occasionally 
Persian poets indulge in a species of poetical composition called the 

in which Persian and Arabic verses alternate. When, however, 
a language other than the Arabic is used along with the Persian, 
the medley is generally humorous. Specimens of such verses are 
occasionally to be found in the Persian poetry of India. 

Amir Khusro, however, was the inventor of another descri])tion 
ol‘ bilingual verses in which the words could be read as Persian as 
well as Arabic, and at times Hindi, and in each case they could 
make sense. As this species of composition, styled by Amir 
Khusro himself as (“the owner of two faces),’’ and by 

some rhetoricians as comprehending two lang- 

uages”) is one of the most difficult, the ideas expressed are, as may 
be expected, wanting in beauty and perspicuity. In fact, but for 
the art einploj^-ed the verses might, not unjustifiably, be classed as 
‘ Konfienfie Ve?'ses\ 

The following is a specimen of Amir Khusro’s art: 

If read as Persian, the lines mean : “ Settle with Baha (a per- 
son so named) the cost of house-keeping. Give up affection and 
folly.” 
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The lines as pronounced ’ are also Arabic, in which they make 
a different sense. Thus: — 

4^^^= My BahTi. 

Was (lishonest in my house. 

= Be at the door of that house. 

= He came down to my house. 

j — And he called out to me. 

— Be at the back (of the liouse). 

In tlie following specimen of Amir Khusro, tlie vfTses when 
spoken, can be taken eitlier as J^ersian or Hindi : — 

If taken as Persian, the lines mean : — 

“ O companion of Bahiii, in every direction, (is) some one’s so\il 
but tlie places (are) very far off.” 

To understand wliat tlie lines mean in Hindi, it would be better 
to transcribe them in Nagari characters first: — 

^ ^ II’ 

The verses mean: — 

“ He strives with us to go away floating in this river, but 
he goes and lives afar.” 

In both the above specimens the meaning, it will be observed, 
is bordering on nonsense. 

There is, howevmr, another variety of composH ion. callerl (i**^*^ in 
which not the whole line but only a part can be read in two langua 
ges, and then the sense can be made elegant and witty, as in this 
further specimen from the same poet: — 

SjjT 4-^*' 

j j .i ^ J’i S? 

“ Yesterday I Avent to the river bank, and saw close to the 
water a Hindu woman. I said, ‘ O idol, what is the price of thy 
hair ? ’ She exclaimed, ‘ Every hair a pearl’s worth !’.” 

» Not as written because there is a slight differenc of spelling. 

• It should be noted that Persian writers of India make a distinction between 
the two sounds of ^ viz., e and i, which those of Persia do not, 
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If the words uaderlitied are read as Hindi they 

mean,“ Be off, be off, thou villain !” 

Here is another specimen from an unknown writer : — 

‘‘ I said, ‘I want to live in this protected house of yours'; she 
replied, ‘ In this house there is a curse, do not stay’.” 

If the underlined words are read as Hindi the sense is : -- 

“ I said : ‘ I want to live in the house of your maternal uncle’. 
She replied, 4n this house there is a curse, namely, the aunt’.” 

A combination of Persian with English has not, to my know- 
ledge, been attempted before. The following lines, of the 
type, are presented as an essay in this new direction. If interpreted as 
Persian altogether the lines suggest a state of things not to be found 
outside ‘Alice in Wonderland’. It is only when the underlined words 
are taken as English words that the ordinary meaning is made clear. 
In the translation appended, the first column gives the former 
meaning, and the second the latter. 


o ^**3 k:/' ^ ^ o I j ^ Ai 


1. 

kj cA^r! 

T tj-f 1 iijbj 

2. 



3. 

— ^ 

^ l/fl ^ « Vi^l < 

sJj^ ji j ff 

4. 


kity ^^y as 1*3^ tx> 

5. 


(♦/ j 

6. 


b djj ij ly 0 cr* 

7. 


3 /‘i'*® Iai 

8. 

^ ^ i jS jj 


9. 

j ^ kif ) j 

(^y fj vyitJU 

10. 

AivT ij 

aU/ J (Jjlim-flj Ji^ 

11. 


*^3 •^y c>3^i5 

12. 

isj^j ^y* iji 

' ' 1 

13. 

1 1 ^ ^ ^ 0 j 

U3 14. 
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jiA j 0 ^ *Jj» 

J If C^f fjM I J ji 

-Tf (,JJ 

j ^ J ^ ^ ^ 

J-? ^'^■^ ^ 

Ca«« I IwAJW Ij JJ <3 *> ^ cl^*^ 

0^<#l 4>^ T ^J< s£a^ Lo 

Ij (Jl^ ^♦| 

iiHjj j ^ 

j J^ j ^ u ^ 

^JJ * ^ U iji 

L> 0 ^jj 

J ^ 8 6 

^1 J 

jij jo A^j c^-i.ij 

^-•1 jj^ 

^ j*} e^U^ u'® 

j tj T I 

j u^ tr*^ ^ 

sa^« J-5^ (j 

J I AJ I J e)^ <yA A 

j ^ A^ f ^ J 1^ tt> 


ij^ Jr •j u*^ 16. 

4i^ 4J i> e> ^ ^ J ^ 17. 

J ^ u*f C--I I A^/0 I j ^ 18. 

^j! *^1^ (•J J* r^jj^ 45^® li^* 

CA.i I ki{.<<^ (a aJ» Ij j tj ^ J 20. 

«£*«.xw J ij-i ^ ^kLxt J 4 21. 

\j JUJdI ^y Ui ^ ^ 22. 

t;i^ jiX*X ftd AjlJ l«_j j4 23. 

> r.>- 0 v.»^ W *1 ■» j * 24. 

cUjyT wXw uJL>y 25. 

^jj^ y-^*® (*-^ 3 • r*r 

IaJ» AtSkie*^ f^j ^1 27. 

I OvJsUi^L ^^-0 AJ^ Owi 28. 

# .1 Ml- 

d^jtj y-j jt 29. 

v.^Ij Owm ^ J a) I ,>J ^ I J I Ao 30. 

vi*-il ^Ail jt sZ^Ajft Aiv 31. 

A^ 0>^mJ A^A«« j AJ I 4S<^y 32. 

«U>»,^ Ij jt:! 33. 

3 kiil 34. 

v5^*i»40 a cJi^y 35. 

jtCj Ajf j^j eH^O ^ 

j\y^\ vaM<| <ju«>x«»j j*i ^ U^ Ji 


27 
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jIj U j^i 

Translation. 


1 . A merchant went from 
Kum to London and in that city 
he stayed for some time. 

2. When he learnt the lan- 
guage of the people of that place 
he complained about that tongue 
to a friend. 

3. Said he : Here the ant is 
endowed with speech, and the 
active horse is at the l ead of 
affairs ! 

4. The cow grazes in every 
direction, and bestows property 
on all men, 

5. See, the veins here are of 
diverse colours, and, no wonder, 
they are separate from the body, 
and devoid of blood. 

6. The food of men is skew- 
ers and also milk, but the drink- 
ing of whey is very difficult. 

7. Wine-drinkers have to do 
with loads, and the orange-eater 
overthrows many elephants. 

8. Every man has his gar- 
ment full of silver. Lion-heart- 
ed men feel afraid in the house. 

9. The lame man must be 
moving about every moment ! 
At the time of speaking, the 
world becomes narrow, (/. e., one 
feels miserable.) 


3. Said he : Here the Moor 
is endowed with speech, and the 
active horse is in the front of 
every car. 

4. The cow grazes on every 
turf, and gives milk to all men. 

5. See, the rugs here are of 
diverse colours, and, no wonder, 
they are separate from the body, 
and devoid of blood. 

6. The food of men is meal, 
and also milk, but the eating of 
a mast is very difficult. 

7. Wine drinkers have to do 
with the bar, and the orange- 
eater throws away many peels. 

8. Every man. has his gar- 
ments full of seams. Lion-heart- 
ed men have beams in their 
houses. 

9. The lung must be in mo- 
tion at every breath; at the time 
of speaking, it is the tongue 
that jumps about. 
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10. Wise men have on the 
head ears (weighing) one maund! 
The weight of ten persons is less 
than that of a single individual ! 

n . In the hot season thirty 
women engage in gossip, and 
vintners make wine in their 
bodies ! 

12. W hen the archer becomes 
expert, he plays on the harp, 
and he nourishes four coral 
pieces with a kiss. 

13. The expert cuisinier 
cooks pillows, and the fat often 
grows in a kitchen-garden. 

14. Here the rosebush is an 
ugly sight in the parterre. When 
a woman becomes silent, she 
boasts. 

15. The peoples’ Religion is 
in need of money, and no one 
does spending except the sea. 

16. Those who keep vigils 
gain admittance everywhere. 
The work of porters has 
become that of hair-cutting, 

17. One can plainly see Ears 
(even) here, and Rome also is 
visible in every house. 

18. The water of the heart 
is a specific for the gripes. Fish- 
es have need of water and clay. 

19. The wine seller is station- 
ary (even) if he takes to flight. 
A man full of years is generally 
dishonest. 

20. When the profligate is 


10. Wise men listen to ser- 
mons. The weight of ten per- 
sons is less than a ton. 

1 1 . They make summer sea- 
son of the hot days. Vintners 
make wine in tuns. 

1 2 . When the archer becomes 
expert he hits the butt. The 
‘ Charmer’ nourishes life with 
a kiss. 

13. The expert cuisinier 
cooks beans with the lean (of 
meat). Peas often grow in 
kitchen-gardens. 

14. Here the rosebush in 
the parterre displays buds. 
When a woman becomes silent, 
she is a dumb woman. 

15. The dean of the people is 
in need of money. None but 
the sea can make surf. 

16. Those who hold a pass 
can gain admittance everywhere. 
The occupation of barbers is 
that of hair-cutting. 

17. A farce can be easily 
witnessed here ; also in every 
building is to be seen a room. 

18. Dill-water is a specific 
for the gripes. Fishes have 
need of water and gills. 

19. If the wine seller makes 
rum he is stationary. A man 
full of sins is generally dis- 
honest, 

20. When the rind is on the 
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in hell-fire he is a curtain-keeper. 
It is but proper that a carpen- 
ter should possess length. 

21. In trouble the man be- 
came listless and he jumped 
up. In the end, abundance 
is less obtainable. 

22. Children are taught 
* Moisture on Heat*. A lac 
(of rupees) falls to the lot of the 
fortunate. 

23. In battle is needed the 
edge of the sword of vengeance ; 
all the people present should 
have with them horse and saddle. 

24. From the mouth of the 
cannon are born the owl and the 
elephant. In discussion it is 
pleasant to have the head on the 
tongue ! 

25. When a tune becomes 
petrified, a charming rose issues 
from the mouth at that time. 

26. Also when music is 
struck up in a festive assembly, 
the river, no doubt, becomes 
marble at the time. 

27. Every physician, who 
cures thee, pounds thy face to 
make medicine thereof. 

28. If the tailor sees thee 
bound, he makes terms, and 
shows his palm. 

29. If a person say to thee, 
^ Twist thy breast*, know it to 
be nothing more than a query 
about a fruit. 


pomegrante it serves the purpose 
of a curtain-keeper. It is but 
proper that a carpenter should 
possess tools. 

21. When in trouble a man 
should be calm and just ; 
ultimately he will attain comfort, 

22. The learning of numbers 
is tough for children. Luck is 
the lot of the fortunate. 

23. In battle is needed the 
edge of a keen sword ; all the 
Hussars should be possessed of 
horse and saddle. 

24. From the mouth of the 
cannon spring the boom and the 
peal. In discussion it is nice to 
have “ Sir ’* on the tongue. 

25. At the time that a tune 
is sung, charming words issue 
from the mouth. 

26 . Also when music is struck 
up in a festive assembly, no 
doubt a murmur at the time 
would be rude. 

27. Every physician, who 
cures thee, pounds a root to make 
medicine thereof. 

28. If the tailor sees thy 
bust, he makes a shirt, and 
shows the cuffs. 

29. If a person say to thee. 

Seen a peach ? ** know it to be 

nothing more than a query 
about a fruit. 
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30. Also, thou needest not be 
afraid of a knife in the hand — 
it is nothing but a piece of pajjer 
under the dust. 

31. If half-cooked meat is 
in the vat, do not grieve, as 
everything serves for food. 

32. When a commander is 
laid low in the grave, it may be 
said that ho passed off bow-in- 
hand. 

33. When I want to invite 
a friend, it is essential for me to 
say two words less. 

34. Boasting which springs 
from Science is merry-hearted- 
ness. One should never say 
to another, thirty and 
two'*. 

35. Grapes, when they be- 
come intoxicated, become wine; 
if the sword is not polished by 
thee, the intoxicated one escapes. 

36. The inspector of works 
is of use in the battle. When 
the Sun becomes fish, it becomes 
hot. 

37. If the bridge has many 
doors it is firm. A ladder with- 
out paint is of no use. 

38. Look at the bold horse- 
man who has some one in the 
head. The joy of existence is 
sufficient for lovers. 


30. Also, thou needest not 
be afraid of a card under dust; 
it is nothing but a piece of paper 
beneath the dust. 

31. If half-cooked meat is 
. underdone do not grieve, for 

every kind of cheese serves for 
food. 

32. When a commander is 
laid low in the grave, it may be 
said that the commander has 
become dust. 

33. When I want to invite a 
friend, it would bo proper for me 
to make use of the words, “ Do 
come." 

34. Laugh which arises from 
fun is merry-heartednes. One 
should never say to another 
“ See, 0 boast!" 

35 . Grapes become wine when 
they become must.' If you polish 
not the sword it must rust. 

3G. The carbine is of use in 
the battle. When it is noon, 
the sun becomes hot. 

37. The bridge has many 
girders, and is firm. A ladder 
without wrungs is of no use. 

38. Lo, bold horsemanship is 
in the circus. A buss is the joy 
of existence to lovers. 


Wine or juice pressed from the grape but not fermented. 
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39, If you want more of this 
account, our friend Kuka will 
give it to you in plain words. 

Mjshkjibhai Noshkrwanji Kuka. 



CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE CRITIQUE 
AND INTERPRETATION OF THE 
AVESTA TEXTS. 

I 

Vend. 1,3 = Sp.I, 9-10 : Westergaakd and Grldneu read 
or 3^10* «-**?-** .Wjirc 

V Most Mss. have 

a reading adopted by Jcjsti, Bartholom^ » , Antia*, and 
Jamasp*, while Spiegel in his edition with the VendidM- 
SMe gives and Kanga^ follows him. If one reads 

he must take and as geuitUn smgnlaris as Huebschmann* 
does, who translates : ‘‘These are cold of earth, cold of water, cold of 
trees.'' It is clear what this passage means: “These (two summer 
months) are cold for the Avaters, cold for the countries, cold for the 
trees." This is quite evident. Already the Pahlavi version, the 
quotation in the Minokherad and the Sanskrit translation of 
Nbryosangh have found out the right meaning, but it is not clear 
from these renderings whether the usual reading was or 

The adjective in connection with the genitive is 

^ Altiranisches Worterbuch, p. 1566; S, 

• The Vendid&d, A new edition, prepared by E. K. Antia, Bombay, 1901. 

• Vendid&d, Avesta Text with Pahlavi Translation and Commentary, and 
Glossarial Index, edited by Dastoor Hoshang Jamasp. Vol. I. The Texts. Vol. 
II. Glossarial Index. Bombay 1907. 

• Kavasji Edulji Kanga, A complete Dictionary of the Avesta Language in 

Guzerati and English, Bombay 1900, S. 1^ p. 107, p. 210. Cf. like- 

wise his Guzerati Translation of the Vendid^d. 2nd. ed., Bombay, 1894. 

• Huebschmann, Zur Casuslchre, Munchen 1875, p. 272. 

® The Dinai Mamu-1 Khrat or The Religious Decisions of the Spirit of Wisdom, 
ed. by Darab Dastur Peshotan Sanjana, Bombay 1895. The passage nms thus: 

(Chap. 44, 18-20): - j f ^ 

> ^4 tit)A5 "^9 . Neryosangh translates: 

U (Vide SPIEG.) Comraentar iiber das Avesta, I pp. 15-16, SPIEGEL 
die Traditionelle Literatur der Parsen, II, 63. 
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strange. Therefore, Spiegel considered accusativi 

pluralis and accepted the reading in conformity with the pre- 

ceding words. This accusative of relation is not rare in the younger 
Avesta; Cf. Spiegel, Altbaktr. Gram. § 252, Vergl. Gram, der 
alter an Sprachen § 309. I shall compare as a parallel passage Vd. 
Ill, 110 = Westerg. Geldn. Ill, 32, Bautholom.e 

(AltWb) p. 1657 takes as locative singular. This accusative 

ofrelation occurs sometimes also in Old Persian in such passages as 
'Bh,lj2S:Kambujlj/andma Kuraush putra; 11,29: Dddarshish nclma 
Arminiya. I see with Spiegel, GAEDiCKE(Der Accusativ in Veda 19, 
Anm. 2, 216-218) and W. Foy‘, in ndma not an adverb, but an 
accusative of relation. In Greek the accusative onoma is applied in 
like manner. Speijer (Sanskrit Syntax, Leyden, 1886) says with 
reference to this at p. 42: The accusative of the subst. (name) 
is used as a particle in the icnse of “namely”, sometimes also it 
answers to the Greek onoma^ “of name”. Nala I, sneteRl ^ 
With Lucian (Timon I, 2) the supreme god Zeus is called 05 

ten oryen, literally; cold as to wrath, i.e., phlegmatic. 

I am inclined to prefer the reading , not only having regard 
to tlie rules of syntax, but also on account of the metre. For if we 
read the passage thus, and insert a little above, the word we 

have a strophe of four lines composed in the common octosyllabic 
metre of the younger Avesta. 

I am firmly convinced that the first Fargard of the Vendidiid con- 
tains likewise metrical pieces from thelrfinian myth of the creation, 
as Fargard II , a chapter of mythical Iranian history, has many 




» Cf. Indogerman. Forschungen 12, 172—178. W. FOY disputes the correct* 
ness of L. W. Gray’S opinion who in his article (Ibid. 11, 307—313) endeavour- 
ed to prove that in the Indo-German construction: proper name+AI. ndma, Av. 
ndma, A.-P. ndmd, Gr onoma etc., the last word stood originally as an apposition 
to the first and that therefore it was not at all necessary to conceive it as an 
accusative of construction. FOY observes rightly that it is another question 
whether our accusative of relation (historically existing in various languages), 
originated pre-historically from an appositional position. The literature quoted by 
Gray for th 3 purpcsa is completed by FOY. BarthOLOM® (Alt. Wb. p. 1064) is 
of opinion that this question is not yet solv ed. 
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passages where the original form may be often restored without 
great difficulty. K. Geldnkr (Ueber die Metrik des jiingeren Avesta, 
Tubingen, 1877) andW. Geiger (Handbuch der Avestasprache, Er- 
langen 1879) have successfully endeavoured to do so. Rather diffi- 
cult indeed is the restoration of the metre in Fargard I, where the 
beginning is most likely incomplete. I will nevertheless try to 
bring the traditional words into metrical form, although conscious of 
the precariousness. I restore the beginning of this Fargard as 
follows: 

^ .jey>ior<3 

v-H3> 

[ ] 

As to the insertion of I refer to Vend. II, 11-13 (Spieg.) = 
II, 4 (Westerg., Geldn.) where stands in the apodosis of the 
hypothesis beginning with and as to the inserted I refer 

to Yt. X, 93, where we find .iro .-“rjcey-" 

The defective tradition of the text makes it of course difficult to 
judge whether we may presume with probability the usual strophes of 
four lines or of five lines as W. Geiger’ tried to construct in Vend. 
II, 21-22 Westerg. Geldn. =11, 42-52 (Spieg.), where we are in- 
formed of the interview of Ahura Mazda with Yima and where is 
announced the dreadful winter about to befall the earth. The text, 
as it is, is divided into four strophes of five lines, but Geldner 
already has, with good reason, supposed that the words 

are of later addition. If these are omitted, we have here 
likewise as in Vd. II, 3 following (W. G.) strophes of four lines. 
At any rate, it is evident that in the younger Avesta the metre of 
eight syllables is the prevailing, if not the only one; and precisely 

» Of. Gkigeb, Handbuch etc. p. 70. 

• Geldnkr, uber die Metrik des jdngeren Avesta, p. 74. 

28 
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in this metre, not in any of the G&th&s, R. Wkstphal^ recognises 
the most ancient of Indo-German metres. But Gkldnsr goes still 
fiirtheri he conjectures a division into strophes likewise in the met* 
rical pieces of the younger A vesta as in the Vedas. He distin- 
guishes accordingly Giiyatrt^ Anushtubh and Pankti strophes, also 
a combination of G(i!/(itri with J/a Ad PnnM strophes. Althtmgh 
I agree with this on the whole, I w^ould rather advise, as I already 
did before, t not to look too exclusivjely to India, but likewise to con- 
sider the relations with the West, for it cannot be denied that Ir&n 
has been influenced from Babylon and Sj^ria. The Syrian spiritual 
songs, which are acknowledged to be imitations of more ancient and 
perhaps very ancient models, show also the division into strophes. 

I now know very well that neither the number of the verses nor the 
number of syllables in every individual verse agrees with the metri- 
cal divisions in the Avesta, but the merely syllable-counting metre 
of the Avesta has, as far as I know, its counterpart only in the 
S 3 nrian metre and the metrical rules here employed are easily to be 
severed into diareses and synsereses. This was the mode of proceed- 
ing applied by the Syrians. 

II. 

Vend. I, 34 (Spieg.)=I, 10 (Westerg. Geldn): — Westrrgaarp, 
Gkldner, Bautholom^e and Jamasp read whilst 

Spiegel, Justi, Darmestbter and Antia give The 

word occurs thrice in the Mss. of this Fargard in 

compounds, viz. sughdhd-shayanem^ vehrk&no'shayanem (Vd. 

I, 5, 12 Westerg. Geldn. =1, 14, 42 Spieg.) and mduzhakd- 
shdjfanem. It seems that the Pahlavi translator had the reading 
before him in this passage, as we can conjecture from 
his translating the word here differently from the two other passages. 
While in the two first cases he renders the word by mclnashna as 
in sulihm&nashna and Gdrgdn-m&iiashna^ he translajl;es it in the 
last case by quite a different word (N.P. skr. OTf, 

shadow) sdySh or sdyah^ which has no connectlih whatever with 
shayanem^ as Jamasp says in his edition of the Vendid&d I, p. 15, 

' R. Westphal, zur vergleichenden Metrik der indogermanischen Volker 
Zeitschrift fttr vergleich. Sprachforschung 1860, pp. 437-458. 

• E. Wilhelm, Zur Metrik des Avesta. Extrait des Actes du X* Congrds 
international des Orien tails tea, Session de Geneve 1894. Section 1 bis (Linguis- 
iique et Langues aryennes), pp, 47-53, 
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note. I am of opinion that is here the correct reading. 

Whether it may be brought together etymologically with N.P. 
as the Pahlavi translator thinks, is questionable, but neither can I 
agree with the derivation of the word which Jamasp gives, who says : 
“I am inclined to suppose that the word here must originally have 
been (root % or ^ to wane, to decline : hence meaning, a shade 

or shadow)”. I ask, how is it possible that Ahura Mazda who 
creates only good things is to create ‘‘Vaekeretaof the evil shadows”, 
be it that the mountains there give evil shadows or that the shadow 
of the trees is of bad influence to the human body by occasioning 
fever? ( FiV/eDAUMBSTETEU, Zend-Avesta II, p. 10, note 22). By ^ 
we have to understand the “hedgehog”, which, according to 
Daumesteteu, is meant by in Vendidad XIII, 2. 

On account of its pricks it used to be called facetiously Cf. 

Hubbschmann, Armsnische Grammatik I, 142, 495 ; Bartholomai: 
Air Wb., p. 755: dush’^raka^ having evil or bad pricks (?). Popular 
language has perhaps tried to express by this denomination a certain 
contrast to the name in the religious code, becausethe 

first part of the compound was imagined to be the adjective vanghoy 
good . Also Jamasp, Vend. II, Glossarial Index, says: ^‘vanghAparay 
comp, of vanghay good and wings; — of good wings.” Therefore 

men who use the name are called bad men (Vend. XIII, 3 

Spieg.-XIII, 2., West. Geld: In the 

same Fargard (4-9Sp.=i>2-4.W.G.) the hedge-hog is called a creation 
of SpentaMainyu and a high punishment is decreed on any one kill- 
ing it. It is the best known and from an anatomical point of view 
perhaps the most characteristic of the Insectivora. For it extirpates 
not only Jioxious insects as the evil fly ‘etc., but even reptiles, as frogs, 
toads, and even venomous snakes do him no harm. It is indeed quite 
comprehensible, that in a country suffering much by the molesta- 
tion of insects, the hedge-hog was early fostered and valued. I do 
not doubt, ther^re, that in our passage we must understand by 

a country — it is not certain which — 

‘ Cf. Huebschmann, Persische Studien, Strassburg 1895. p. 72, No. 687. 
P. Horn, Zeitschrift fur vergl. Sprachforschung Bd. 33, 437 says: Aufeiner lautan- 
gleiohung an das zweiteberuht das erste ^ in npers. ziUe, gabri phlv. z^ak^ 

aw. rfwz^rA:a-(8chimpfname des igels wol mit volksetymologischer anknupfimg an 
duahrduz “schlecht, Ubel”), statt dticaka “Steober”, vgl. nps. doxten “durchbohren” 
dozene “nadel”. 
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where the hedge-hog wfts at honie and perhaps even held as ft doines- 
tic pet. Therefore, referring here to an animal it is very conveni- 
ently said which is derived from st, to lie, for the hedge- 

hog lies in its hiding-place, while in the two other passages of this 
Fargard we find the equally fitting term (fromsA*, to dwell), 

because it is the question of a country inhabited by men, by Sogdi- 
ans and Hyrcanians. If we see even now in Europe after two 
thousand years of civilization, in spite of the knowledge of nature 
being propagated by the best writings accessible to every one, that 
an animal so useful as the hedge-hog is wantonly persecuted and 
killed, we must the more praise those ancient times and the wisdom 
of the precepts of the Vendidad for recommending the protection of 
this animal. Dabmestetbr says (Zend-Avesta II, p. 194; S. B. E. 
Vend., 2nd. ed., p. 156, note): “The hedge-hog, according to the 
Bund. XIX, 28, is created in opposition to the ant that carries off 
grain, as it says that the heuge-hog, every time that it voids urine 
into an ant’s nest, will destroy a thousand ants (Bund. XIX, 28; cf. 
Sad-dar 57). When the Arabs conquered Seist&n, the inhabitants 
submitted on the condition that hedge-hogs should not be killed nor 
hunted for, as they got rid of the vipers which swarm in that 
country. Every house had its hedge-hog (Yaqoct, Dictionnaire 
(le let Perse, p. 303). Plutarch {Qua’stiones Conviviales IV, 5, 2) 
counts the hedge-hog amongst the animals sacred to the Magi.’’ 

III. 

Vend. I, 49 (Spieg.)=I, 13 (Geldn.) Most ofthe Mss. with 
translation have which is accepted by Spiegel, 

Westeiigaaed, Antia, and Jamasp (I, 14); only F gives 6ia>-- v-"”*;-' 
but all the VendidM-sMes give which Geldnke has. 

Vend. V, 87 (Spieg.)=V, 28 (Geldn.,) the Mss. with translation 
give which Spiegel prefers; the Vendid&d-sfides again 

give which Geldner, Antia and Jamasp adopt; but, 

Westergaakd reads — Vend. XIV, 40 (Spieg.)=XIV, 

9 (Westerg., Geldn.,) the Mss. with translation have 
with the exception of A, where we find which Wks- 

TERGAARD and Antia have in their text, but the VendidM-s&des 
have again This is approved by Geldner and Jamasp, 

while Spiegel prefers le-". Kanga in his dictionary reads Vd. 

XIV , 9 1, 14 and V, 18 From all this, it fol- 
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lows that the readings and which Geldner 

has adopted in the quoted passages, are preferable. They are likewise 
confirmed by the Yashts. Also K. E. Kanga (Grammar of the 
Avesta language, p. 137) and Jackson (Avesta Grammar, p. 108) 
give only the ordinal while Spiegel (Vergleich 

Gramm. I. alter. Sprachen, p. 310) gives both forms 
and as equally well founded. 

IV. 

Vend. I, 72 Spiegel reads >j3^iey and likewise does Geldner (I, 
18). Westergaard (I, 19) reads 23 and says in a note that it is 
a correction. Also Antia and Jamasp read All the Mss. have 

so has even K 9; only JP 1, P 10, J6 have 23 j^-“ 2 y. In the 
gloss to this passage we find a quotation that by mistake came to 
be inserted also into the text of sever?'! Vendidad-sades. K 9 justly 
omits it, and so do Geldner and Jamasp. Spiegel gives it as follows: 

-“^*" 0 * Here the two 

best Mss. have -**>>^ 0*, an unimportant one another equally 

unimportant one but the VendidM-sades have the 

last word varying in the Mss. between a>nd 

This word occurs again in Yasna LVI, 11, 6 (Spieg.)=LVII, 

29 (Westbrg, Geldn.) Tliere the old Ms. has but 

others i^s^ce)* or and K4 In a fourth passage, Yt. 

X, 104 Geldner reads with most Mss. which is so corrected 

pr. m. in K 15 from two Mss. have P 13 

Likewise, Geldner has in Yt. VIII, 32 -^> with JlO, 

whereas most Mss. have K 12 and Kl5 

Accordingly the readings 23 ^ 10 * and j^j*^**^ seem to be the 

best confirmed, but so is also 23 ^-*'e)'. Something may be said in 

favour of each of these three readings. In favour of we 

have (l) the Old Persian Hindush as Darius writes, and the Greek 

lndia\ (2) the Neo-Persian ^ (coll. andj*^. ) 

(3) the Ind. Rpg. In favour o { we have the Hebrew (from 

which can only have originated fiom this form.* It occurs 
: !▼ 

* Among the Aramean words from theTargumim quoted by Dalman, 
Aramaisch-Neuhebraisches Wbrterbuch 1901, with the Avestic agree the 

words niO*l3n» Indian, Est. II, 8, 33, > India, 

but analogous to the Pahlavi words henduk, hend^kdno^ we have 
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in the Old Testament: Esth. I, 1; VIII, 9. As , the 

reading is not only recommended by the authority of the Mss., 
but also by the circumstance that often in the Avesta before a 
nasal + consonant we find l for ■». It is not without interest to know 
these cases, as in the following words; Yt. VIII 23- 
(Geld.), but JlO has Kl5 corrects into 

Yt V, 95 for , Yt. V, 130 Gbldneb reads , 

JlO has . Vend. VI, 1 — 4. Gkldneb, Antia, and Jamasp 

read Spiegel gives A A4-»b-«o Yasna XXIII, 2 

(Spieg.)=XXIII, 1 (Geldn.) Spiegel and Geldnbb read 
Also Vend. II, 17 (Geldn. )=II,30(Spieg.) the Mss. vary between 
and and •'vjfpve-"!?. More examples are given by 

Baetholom^ (Air.Wb. p. 1814, s.v. hindav, heudae-). The change 
between t and 4 in Avesta and in other languages has been copious- 
ly treated by me in my article; Contribution a I’interpr^tation de 
I’Avesta pp. 591-96 in the Review: Le Museon III. pp. 574-600 
and in the Cama Memorial Volume, Bombay, 1900, pp. 43-44. 

For these reasons I believe that Olshacsen (1829) and, later on, 
Spiegel and Geldnbb (Vend- I, 18) were right in adopting in their 
texts the well founded reading The Syrians likewise write 
hendu. But I am very far from believing these forms so vari- 
able with regard to their vowels to be mere grammatical fictions. 
They are certainly as old as our manuscripts, the oldest of which 
dates from 1323 A.C. I am of opinion that they had their origin in 
the dialectical conditions under which they were written, and in this 
circumstance lies to a certain degree their right of existence. The 
VendidM-sMes written in India have for example where 

the Ms. K9 written in Persia has like the Mss. with transla- 

tion. May it not be that forms like V>^)le>o» (Yas. LVII, 29) might 
have arisen in a similar way as to-day in Bombay the vowel which 
in theParsee prayers is pronounced as n by the Shahanshd.i8 and as ee 
by the Kadmis?(Cf. Dosabhai FramjiKABAKA, History of the Parsis, 
Vol. I, p. 116.) As the spelling varies in the Mss. in details and 
is not always fixed, so the pronunciation likewise used to vary. The 
same is the case even today in the Iranian dialects. With regard to 

the Aramean words nttfVnjn* KJ?*l3ri> Koh. 2, 5, Jonathan 

Targumim Genes. 1, 10, 10.) Est. II, 1, 14: Indian and India. 
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the Ossetian, Sjogren says in his Ossetic Grammar, p. 18: “In the 
pronunciation of the vowels the Ossetes and especially the Tagaures 
are very inconstant: a and ii vary continually and the same word is 
often pronounced differently even by one and the same person, now 
with an a and then with an ae. The Digorians often use the vowel 
e for the Tacfauric /.’’ A similar observation with refifard to the 
change between a and a is made by Oscar Mann in liis Kurdisch- 
Persische Forschungen, Ergebnisse einer vonlQOl bis 1903 in Per- 
sien ausgefUhrten Forschungsreise, die Mundart derMuKRi-KuRDEN, 
Part I, 1906, p. xli: — “The pronunciation of the short vowel a 
is exceedingly variable. The same individual in the same word of 
the same sentence speaks now a pure a and now an ii approaching 
to 6, and on a third occasion comes perhaps to pronounce the 
syllable in question between both.” 

V. 

Vend. II, 41 (Spieg.)=:II, 19(Westerg. Geldn.): the Mss. vary 
between the two synonymous words and The Pahlavi 

version gives us a hint at the correct reading. For there we read 
3^5 = Av. Sans. N.P. , which habitually stands for the 
root ^-*1? and its derivations, while the root ^22.^ and its derivations 
used to be translated with cf. 

the Pahlvi translation of Yasna XXXIV, 5; XLVII, 8; L, 2, 18; 
LII, 1. Here Spiegel and other editors of the Avestatext have 
justly preferred the reading . 

VI. 

Vend. Ill, 27 (Spieg.)=iIIIj 8(Westerg. Geldn.): Ill, 40(Spieg.)“ 
III, 12 (W.a); III, 123Spieg.=III, 36(Westerg. Geldn.);VIII, 38 
(Spieg.)-VIII, 14(Westerg. Geldn.): We read in Spiegel’s edition 
in the abovenamed passages ^a kind of formula phrase occurring four 
times as follows, Wkstergaard has 

in III, 8, 12; VIII, 14: but in III, 

36 . K)VA9J^j in which place also a Ms. 

written by Dastur Ddr&b Pfihlan in 1072 Yazdezardi, i^e., 1703 
A. D., and consulted by Er. E. K.Antia for his Vendid&d edition, 
reads so. Antia and Jamasp give in these four passages the same 
text as Westergaard. Gbldner reads in all four passages equally, 

.--f»Aj-*»|AwejAi. Whether one reads or 

is not of much importance. These are msrely questions of 
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euphony, orthoepie and orthography. But one may well ask whether 
forms which must be conceived in Vend. Ill, 

12, and VIII, 14 as nominativi pluralism and in III, 8, 36 as accusa- 
tivi pluralism deserve to be adopted into the text. For the pro- 
perly constructed current forms occurring, ^.//., in Vend. VI, 1 and 
elsewhere in the Avesta are A. Mkillet has 

recently discussed this question in the Journal Asiatique (Mai-Juin 
1908: Une fausse lecture deV Avesta^ pp. 520-521). I agree 
entirely with his deductions. It might be argued that the forms 
in question are constructed analogously to the flexion of the demon- 
strative pronouns, but this is, as Meillet justly thinks, an arbitrary 
supposition. He believes these forms to be erroneous and endeavours 
to prove from the ancient Pahlvi letters, that the form owes 

its existence to a very early confusion of two very similar letters. 
I believe that he has succeeded in proving this. But I should like 
to point out here, that the so greatly differing, and sometimes such 
strange readings of the Avesta Mss. are due, not only to the 
ignorance and carelessness of the copyists, but often also to their 
incorrect hearing. This has been already proved by R. Roth ‘ for 
the Veda Mss. We must suppose, that like these, also the Avesta 
Mss., were written down as they were dictated. 

Jena, October 1908. Dr. Eugene Wilhelm, 

. Professor of Iranian Languages 
IN the Universitf of Jena. 


‘ Cf. Zeitschrift d. Deutsch. Morgenland. Gesellschaft, XXV, pp. 229 — 231. 
A. Weber: Indische Studien, X. 128—135. H. Zimmer: Altindisches Leben, 
Berlin 1879, p. 210. A. Ludwig, Rigveda III, 70—99. Max Muller, Vorlesun- 
gen Uber den Ursprung und die Entwickelung der Religion. Strassburg 1880, 
pp. 183-191. ZDMG. Bd.48. ZVgls. 26, 45. 



ASTVAT ERETA. 

Among the theological names of Zarathushtra’s three future 
Bons, the sacond’jUKHSHY'AT-NKMA.H, admits no doubt as to its mean- 
ing which is that of “ The Increaser of prayer (or worship)”. 
The Pahlavi translation of the name of the first one, XJkhshyat- 
Ebeta, confirms the supposition that the first part of this name 
Ukhshyat has the same signification as in the second name. The 
Pahlavi text gives - dAardyeA, “ The increaser of 

Righteousness”, ereta in Ukhshyat-Erkta being an Iranian equiva- 
lent of the Sanskrit rita, and identical with the Avestan Asha or 
ArtaA 

It is not likely that ereta, in the third name Astvat-erbta 
should have another meaning than in the first one. Accordingly, 
M. Bartholomae translates: “ Der das leibhaftige Recht ist”. 
But the three names being evidently fashioned after the same 
scheme, one expects in the first half, astvat, of the third name a 
verbal form analogous to zikhshyat-B,nd not the well known adjective 
astvant, “corporeal”, which is supposed also in the Avestan explana- 
tion of the name Astvat-ebeta in the Farvardin Yasht, § 129. One 
is tempted, indeed, to connect this astvat with staomi and to trans- 
late “ praiser of Righteousness”, or in a causative sense, “ The 
one that causes Righteousness to be praised ”. I am aware that the 
initial a ought in that case to be long. But that objection could 
not be said to be necessarily fatal to the etymology I have suggest- 
ed. Thus the three expected saviours should be called respec- 
tively ; 

The Increaser of Righteousness, 

The Increaser of Prayer, 
and The Praiser of Righteousness. 

Nathan Soderblom. 


1 Sae my biok, “ Zi vie future ” d’aprit le Mazdiitne, Aiinales du Jfueie Cftdmet, 
Bibl, d'Btudee IX, p. 3S2 f., and Ohr. Bartholomn, AUiranieehen Worteriueh, 

p. 10 it. 
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VERMIN AND HOLINESS. 

Mahavira endured gnats with patience, although they tor- 
mented his body. According to the Acharanga Sutra, 8, his 
disciples, the Jaina monks, were not allowed to kill crawling 
animals that ate their flesh and blood, or even to rub the wound 
made by them. Although vermin destroy the body, the monk must 
not change his position. In the Majjhima-Nikaya 12, Buddha 
says that dirt and filth clung to his body for years during his 
ascetic period before falling away. It is not asceticism but mercy 
that makes the Bodhisattva shake off the fleas before jumping in 
the fire, in order to prepare meat for the hungry. Amongst 
modern Sannyasins, the Saivas are renowned for tolerating dirt and 
vermin. The great Farid ad din Attar‘ in the excuse of the 
second bird makes a pious Sufi regard fleas and flies that disturb 
him day and night as sent by the divine. friend. 

In the Graeco-Roman world, the Cynics were the foremost 
representatives of holy filth. But the asceticism of the Middle 
Age in Europe surpassed them. The monks of the murdered 
Thomas k Becket in the cathedral of Canterbury, marvelled at the 
sight of the vermin swarming on the haircloth, which “ was 
boiling over with them, like water in a simmering caldron”. They 
did not know that he was such a Saint. St. Francis, according to 
the Speculum Perfect ionis^ “ was no enemy of these insects, but he 
carried them on himself and considered it an honour to have those 
heavenly pearls in his dress”. Suso, in his autobiography, tells 
how terribly he was tortured by insects, wriggling like a worm 
night and day. But he tied his hands to prevent himself from 
trying to get rid of them in his sleep. Cardinal Bellarmine 
showed his patience in letting vermin bite. But his argument was 
very different from any Indian ahimsa or from the belief in Trans- 
migration. We shall have heaven as a reward for our sufferings, 
but these poor beings are restricted to the joys of this life. 

These few instances of the revolting but significant chapter on 
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vermin and holiness may illustrate the khrafstra-kiWmg holiness of 
the Avesta (Vendidad XIV, etc.) 

Nathan Soderblom. 



theopompus and the avestan ages 

OF THE WORLD. 

Plutarch, writing in the first century after Christ, quotes Theo- 
pompus, the historian of Philip of Macedon, from about 300 B. C., 
concerning the Magian ” conception of the history of the world : 

0€6iFOfjims bi Kara rovs ^a^ovs dpa /zcpoi rpt(r;^;tXia cri; rov fi€v Kparelv r6v Sc 

Kparucr^ai r&v $€&v, SXXa Sc rpiax^Xta pd\€(r6ai kqI iroXc/icIv icai dpaXvtiP rh tov iripov t6p 
cTcpovTcXos SdiroXctTrco'dai top **Aidijp, ical rovj fitp apBpdurovt fvbalpopas €<r€cr6at, Tpo<f)^s 
btopfpovg prjTf tnetdp frotovpras, t6p Sc ravra prfxoptjadpfpop 6f6v r)p€p€ip Kai dpanavfa-Sai xpdvop 
KciXcoff piv ov iroXvif dc^, &afrcp b*dpBpoiir<p KOip<ap€P<p /icVpiov. 

The idea attributed by Theopompus to the Magians may be ren- 
dered in this way: — 

‘*1. One of those gods reigned and the other was under his 
dominion during three thousand years. 2. During another three 
thousand years they battle and fight and destroy each other’s works. 
3. At the end. Hades (=Angra Mainyu, originally, probably, a god 
of the lower regions ) succumbs, and men shall be happy, needing no 
food and throwing no shadow. — The god who has brought about these 
things (=the defeat of Angra Mainyu and the happy state of mankind) 
keeps still and reposes himself during a period not very great fur the 
god, as ( it would be ) moderate for a sleeping man,” 

The last words are bad Greek, and must have been corrupted in 
some way. But no one of the various conjectures, made in order to 
correct them, seems very satisfactory. As to the repose of Ahura 
Mazda after the consummation of the destiny of the world, such an 
idea is not necessarily inconsistent wdth the opposition of the SMkand 
Giimdmk Vijdr to the Jewish doctrine of a rest of the Creator after 
the Creation. But we know nothing of a divine repose after the 
Frashokeretu Has Theopompus confounded Ahura Mazda with 
Keresaspa sleeping on the plain of PeshyansM, or with Saoshyant, yet 
lingering in the Prophet’s holy seed in the lake Kansava, or with 
Yima preserved in his vara from the great winter ?* 

It is quite conceivable that some misunderstanding w^as per- 

* Then one would read pip obp woXvp instead of KaXws pip ov iroXvp : a rather 
considerable time, but moderate for a god os well as lor a man who is sleeping'*. 
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petrated by Theopompus or byj Plutarch in quoting him. Put as far 
as I can see, the context excludes the introduction of a third god, 
after the two superhuman rivals spoken of. 

In an able treatise on La Religion des Perses^ published in the 
Revue biblique in 1904, Father Lagrange ingeniously suggests that 
the god, ‘‘ qui a 'iombine cel a {jir^x^vntr&fxtvov) ^ means Yinia, who has 
taken a rest in his vara. But there is no question of rest or repose 
in the Iranian legend of Yima. And no attentive reader of this 
passage can understand rov 8c ravra ^r)xav^(Tdnfvov Oenu otherwise than as 
meaning one of the two gods tou fi€v . . , top 8e . . . rSyu BeSyv* mentioned 
above. 

M. Lagrange who, by the wa^q evidently takes Bernardaki’s 
reading d\\<os instead of KaX&s for the text, understands the first part of 
Plutarch’s quotation from Theopompus in a way contrary to the 
Zarathushtrian doctrine of the history of the world. He under- 
stands dvd fjifpoi in the beginning of the quotation as indicating two 
periods, one with Ahura Mazda as ruler, another with Angra 
Mainyu as ruler, and translates : ‘‘ Theopompe dit que, selon les 
Mages, Pun des deut tour a tour domine et Pautre est vaincu pendant 
trois mille ans; pendant trois autres mille ans on lutte et ou se fait la 

guerre ” It is possible to translate apdfitpos in that way, 

which should indicate (1) 3000 years of Ahura Mazda’s government, 
(2) 3000 years of Angra Mainyu’s government, (3) 3000 years of 
fight, before the defeat of Hades ( Angra Mainyu ) and the happiness 
of mankind. But, as the phrase runs, it is more natural to apply the 
two “ turns ” to the two different trimillenniums mentioned. ’Apdfi^pos 
belongs to both the following statements. The first turn ” of the 
two gods’ relation is indicated by t6v fih Kparuv top 8e Kpartia-Oat: one 
of the two gods was ruling and the other ( Angra Mainyu ) was 
under his dominion during three thousand years.* The second 
turn” comes in wfith KainoXfptip: they fight in another 3000 years. 

According to the well-known scheme of the Bflindahishn, another 
trimillennium is added to those two, the epoch beginning with Zara- 


^ M. Lagrange, ia Religion des Perses, Revue hiblique, 1904, p, 35, note 3, writes: 
** Soderblom (La Vie Future, p. 244 ) a fait un veritable contresens ou n^gligeant cette 
p^riode oontenue dans les mots dva pf'pos" I hope, ho will find now, that I have not 
neglected his second period, but that the more natural interpretation of dpd pApos 
which excludes it, seems not to have occurred to him. 
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thushtra and designated as the triumph of God. It corresponds to 
Theopompus’ words: reXos ctc. With Tlicopompus 

it is not an epoch but an end. A Greek writer, as well as a modern 
writer, would rather understand the actual age as a fight between the 
Good and the Evil one, than as the triumph of God. But the passage 
shows us that the three last periods of the four, mentioned in the Bfin- 
dahishn, were generally accepted as a Mazdayasnian doctrine already 
about 300 B. C. An extant Avesta fragment quoted in the Palilavi 
Vendidad II, 20 runs: How long time lasted the holy spiritual 
creation, mainyava stish ashaoni ”? Thus the complete Sasanian 
Avesta knew also the first one of the four great ages of the universe. 

Theopompus’ statement agrees with the general view of the other 
records about Mazdayasnian chronolgy. Only the final rest of the 
god remains a puzzle.* 

Upsala. Nathan Soderblom. 


* For^ further diBcussion, boo my article on “ Aij7s of the World, 
Hastings “ EncyclojuBdia of Rcl'ujion and Ethics Vul. I. 
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ARDAE VIRAF AND HIS TRANCE. 

In an age of reason people expect to have a rational explanation 
for every phenomenon that occurs in this world. Psychology and 
kindred sciences which try to explain and assign a reason for all the 
supramundane phenomena which occur at the present time in 
different parts of the world, as they have occurred again and again 
in the past, are however, still in their infancy. Still, as regards 
particular kinds of phenomena there is a strong consensus of 
opinion that they are genuine, and that they cannot be explained on 
the supposition of the action of any of the five senses. But when 
they come to assign a reason for the same as to how tliey occur, 
there is a difference of opinion, and two theories have been put 
forward as to tlieir possible solution. One is that they are the 
result of the working of the hitherto un manifested powers of the 
soul, or, as Myers has termed them, the subliminal consciousness of 
man. (See “ The Human Personality and Its Survival of Bodily 
Death.” ) It is there stated tliat our work-a-day consciousness is 
only a part of the larger consciousness that generally lies hidden 
below the threshold, as it were, but which at times spontaneously 
manifests itself above it, and at others has been artificially made 
to so rise up. The other theory is that these phenomena are due 
to the spirits of the dead or of “ other intelligences” which are 
said to inhabit the universe. 

It is not necessary to enter in detail into these two theories, 
but it will be enough to say that the phenomena of telepatliy or 
thought transference and hypnotism have been almost unanimously 
vouched for as genuine. ‘‘ These two subjects. Telepathy and 
Hypnotism”, says Mr. Edward T. Bennett, a former Assistant 
Secretary to the Society for Psychical Research, in his “ Twenty 
Years of Psychical Research”, have been rescued from the outside 
wilderness, and brought within the circle of scientific investigation 
as real and legitimate branches of enquiry.” He goes on to say 
that “ a result of this will be that the rising generation of literary 
nd scientific students will grow up in the mental attitude towards 
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Telepathy and Hypnotism that they are problems to be faced, not 
superstitions or myths to be ignored 

For the purpose of the present paper we have to deal in the 
main with hypnotism, and we shall therefore try to understand it 
from that epoch-making work of Myers, already quoted above. 
Hypnotism proper is a state in which the ‘‘ Subject ” or hypnotised 
person is insensible to pain, and is not able to make any voluntary 
use of any part of his body. This state is brought about by means 
of suggestion on the part of the hypnotiser. And, as Myers 
explains, suggestion from without resolves itself into suggestion 
from within. That is, unless there is some telepathic or super- 
normal influence at work between hypnotiser and patient, the 
hypnotiser can do nothing merely by his word of command. 
He thus defines suggestion as “ successful appeal to the subliminal 
self”. 

But, although the nervous system, on the one hand, is in this 
state unfit for its usual work and renders the hypnotised person 
incapable of pain, yet, on the other hand, it is quite as active and 
vigorous as ever, — quite as capable of transmitting and feeling 
pain — although capable also of inhibiting it altogether. The 
hypnotic subject is, as he says, above pain instead of below it. 

It will be seen that Mr. Myers thus opens a wider question, 
namely of the possibility in this state of a greater display of the 
subliminal consciousness of the self — of the subliminal processes of 
thought. While the ordinary or the supraliminal consciousness is 
deprived of its activities, room is opened for the development of 
higher powers inherent in the soul, that is, of telepathy, 
talsesthesia, and ecstasy. It is in states of trance or ecstasy that 
the soul is said to have knowledge of things distant or things 
hidden, can foretell the future and read the past as an open book. 
It is true that in some cases the body in the trance state is said to 
be ‘‘ invaded ” by another personality, and then whatever in that 
state is said or written is ascribed to the influence of that 
personality. 

But in this connection it must be remembered that it is by no 
means true that every body who enters into the hypnotic state 
has thereby been suddenly turned into an angel, and that whatever 
is written or {uttered by him in that state or thereafter is to be 
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taken as gospel truth, or that it represents the true state of affairs. 

The human mind is generally very prone to the miraculous, and 
it is necessary that in investigations of this kind, the greatest care 
is taken at every step, especially to guard against fraud or decep- 
tion. How very necessary this is for the untutored mind, will be 
evident from the following weighty words of Myers. “ I propose 
to indicate in Appendices (923 A and B) some of the work'which the 
Society for Psychical Research has done in exposing and guarding 
against fraud and credulity ; and I further refer my readers to a 
forthcoming book by my friend and colleague, Mr Podmore, in 
which the imposture which has dogged so called ‘‘ Modern 
Spiritualism ” from its inception will be exposed with a distinctness 
which needs must be salutary.” And a perusal of that book styled 
“Modern Spiritualism : a History and a Criticism” in two volumes 
will go a great way in convincing the reader of the truth of the 
above remarks by Myers. 

But even where there is no evidence or possibility or even 
necessity for fraud or deception, there is still the same necessity 
to be on one’s guard against a possible source of error, 
which, if admitted, will vitiate the whole proceedings and render 
the result worthless in the eyes of thinking men. That error 
consists in a belief that whatever is received in that state comes 
from without and from sources other than one’s own mind or that of 
the hypnotiser, whereas, as a matter of fact, it is in most cases a 
reproduction, in a more or less amplified form, of whatever has 
been read, heard or seen by the recipient. It is said that whatever 
has thus been received by the mind, even when it has not taken up 
a definite place in the normal consciousness, but has been forgotten, 
is always stored and hidden in one or other of the different strata of 
consciousness, till such time as on occasions of stress or under 
certain unusual circumstances, as the hypnotic state, it has been 
heaved up again, and becomes once again the acknowledged 
property of the waking consciousness. 

It will thus be seen that every information which has been 
once received by the soul, has its use either now or in the near or 
distant future, in this or in the other life, and it shows the 
necessity of acquiring knowledge from every possible source, side 
by side with the development of one’s own moral nature. This is 
30 
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expressly enjoined in the Zoroastrian religion. Mere *‘dry piety**, 
as the Persians would call it, is not of much avail. 

ViKAF AND HIS TrANCB. 

We now come to the subject proper of our paper. It is stated 
in Chapter I. of the Vir&f N&m&h that the Zoroastrians of that 
period were very shaky in the matter of their religious beliefs, and 
that it was'therefore deemed necessary to bring them round to 
their former faith by means of a miracle, if possible. A 
preliminary council of some thousands of Zoroastrian priests from 
all parts of Ir^n was called in the fire-temple of Adar Fr6b&g, and 
they finally selected from among them Ard^e VirSf to take up that 
responsible task. That task consisted in exploring the spiritual 
regions in order to find out whether their popular beliefs were 
justified by what he saw there. Viraf, after performing certain 
ceremonies, and having taken a draught of wine and tnanu 
(a kind of intoxicating drink), fell into a trance, and remained in 
that state for seven days and nights, apparently as one dead. In 
that state, his soul traversed the spiritual regions. This trance 
seems to have been induced by self-suggestion from himself, and 
accelerated by the drink of wine and manjf. Instances of such self- 
induced hypnotic state have been recorded by Mr. Myers in 
Chapter V. of his famous work. ‘‘ Who could have thought^’, says 
he, “ that a healthy under-graduate could by an effort of mind 
throw his whole body into a state of cataleptic rigidity, so that he 
could rest with his heels on one chair and head on another, and 
remain suspended in that condition ? or that other healthy young 
persons could close their own eyes so that they were unable to open 
them, and the like ? ” 

So far, then, even as regards Virilf, we have been on safe 
ground, on ground that falls legitimately within the sphere of 
scientific investigation. But when we come to the result we are 
thoroughly disappointed, 

Viraf and His Experiences in the Spiritual World. 

We have already alluded to a possible source of error that 
enters into such psychic phenomena. We have referred to the 
law of suggestion operating and vitiating the whole proceedings 
and thus rendering any attempt at finding out the truth, abortive. 
This is so in many cases, and it is therefore necessary that indivi- 
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dual cases must be judged on their own merit. Many of the trance 
utterances that proceed from the subliminal consciousness, or that 
purport to come from discarnate spirits, have, on analysis, been 
found to be a mere reflex, in a more or less amplified state, of the 
previous knowledge on the part of the recipients. The writings of 
Swedenborg, for instance, have been quoted as having been vitiated 
by his own pre-oonceived ideas and fancies in favour of particular 
doctrines. As Myers has put it, “ the spiritual meaning which 
Swedenborg draws from every word of the Old Testament by his 
doctrine of correspondences is not only a futile farcy, but a tissue 
of gross and demonstrable errors. And yet, on the face of it, was 
not all this error more amply accredited than any of the utterances 
of possession or the recollection of ecstasy which I shall be able to 
cite from modern sensitives?*..” Mr. Podmore also in his “Modern 
Spiritualism” gives a whole list of such writings with extractsfrcm 
them, and shows how they, purporting to represent things as they 
obtain in the spiritual world, are merely a reproduction of the 
prevalent ideas on the subject. We shall not refer here to the 
writings produced before a gaping multitude by means of fraud or 
deception, as we are not concerned with them here. 

On the seventh day Viraf’s soul is said to have re-entered his 
body, and Virdf himself stood up as if nothing had happened, show- 
ing no signs of worry or fatigue. One peculiarity about his trance 
is its long duration of seven days There has been perhaps no 
other instance recorded of a trance lasting for such a long time. 
Was it not possible for Vir^f to have seen what he saw in much 
less time? The experiences recorded in the book are not of such 
a character as would require such a long period. This is the initial 
difficulty. But the difficulty may perhaps be explained away on 
the supposition that the people had to be impressed with the idea 
that his soul had actually to pass through so many material heavens 
and hells. It may be that the people of those days were beginning 
to lose their faith in such material heaven and hell, rewards 
and punishments, and to think that they should be rather of a sub- 
jective than an objective nature, and that it was the object of the 
learned Dasturs to prop up their waning faith in the popular ideas 
a bout heaven, hell, resurrection etc. (See Chap. V). If this sur- 
mise be correct, then the matter assumes quite a different aspect 
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altogether, and the whole affair then might appear as a kind of a 
pious fraud perpetrated with an object in view, and that, a good 
one. But we cannot merely on this ground throw the whole case 
Away. We have seen that trance cases are genuine ; and if Vir&f 
massed into that state in the presence of a whole multitude, as 
related in the Vir&f-N^inah, we have no reason to doubt that state- 
nent, unless we consider that all the observers were made dupes 
a daring fraud. 

When the seven days’ trance was over, VirSf called an amenu- 
3nsis by his side, who took down in writing, in the presence of all, 
lis experiences of the other world. Here again appears another 
liflBculty of a kind, but which can be explained away. Generally, 
trance utterances are made or automatically written while that 
tate lasts. But Vir^f’s experiences were dictated after the trance 
n his waking state by his conscious self. This indicates a higher 
stage of development, where one is able to remember in the waking 
state his experiences in the trance, unlike others who, on waking, 
•ecollect nothing of what had happened in the other state. This 
las to be explained. It is an acknowledged fact that suggestions 
nade during the hypnotic state by the hypnotiser have been faith- 
\illy carried out by the hypnotised in the waking state. For ins- 
ance, if it is suggested to the hypnotised that on a particular date 
e should open a particular room, sit in a chair and read a given 
ook, he will do all that in the same sequence at the appointed time 
nd place without fail. Working upon this peculiarity of the hyp- 
lotic state, we might say that just as Vir^f had by means of 
elf-suggestion produced on himself the hypnotic state, so also he 
ad further suggested that he should on y'aking recollect all that 
lad happened during that state. If Viraf was able to do that, it 
re-supposes a high order of development. 

But unfortunately, as said above, when we look to the result 
fall this, we are thoroughly disappointed. No new laws, no new 
lysteries have been brought to light and explained, as prevailing 
n the spiritual world, nothing to which we can give a moment’s con- 
ideration, except a re-iteration of the oft-quoted saying that as you 
3 W, so shall you reap. It is not necessary to enter in detail into his 
experiences. They are, for the most part an account of rewards and 
punishments after death of an objective rather than of a subjective 
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kind. And the one gratifying feature of these •'experiences is that 
these rewards and punishments are generally in due proportion to 
good or evil deeds, and mostly of a corresponding nature. For ins- 
tance, a wicked woman was seen with her tongue hanging out from 
her neck, instead of from the mouth, because she was while on 
earth in the habit of quarrelling with, and otherwise ill-treating 
her husband. A wicked man was nourished with human flesh mixed 
with blood, hair and other impurities, as he was in the habit of 
throwing human hair and other impure things in the midst of fire 
and water. 

Among his other experiences may be mentioned the famous 
Chinvat Bridge, which according to popular belief the souls’of the 
pious dead have to cross before entering heaven, but which the 
wicked ones are unable to cross and consequently they fall into the 
hell below. I he souls of the former were heard repeating the 
famous Gdthic text Ushtci Ahndi Yahmai Ushtd Kahmdichtt, 
meaning “ Happiness to him from whom happiness is unto all ” : 
while those of the latter were heard uttering in despair the Kdm 
Nemdi Zdm asking as if in bewilderment, “to what lands” shall they 
turn. Virfif also saw the Kerddr of a pious soul in the form of a beau- 
tiful maiden who, as she said, was made more beautiful by his good 
thoughts, words and deeds as also that of a wicked one in the form 
of an ugly looking woman. He further saw the golden scale in 
the hands of Rashnu the Just, in which the good and evil deeds of 
the dead were weighed ; also the three stages of heaven and the 
fourth, the Garothmdn Behesht — the Gc^^o-Defndna oithe Gathas — 
the abode of Ahura Mazda. Not unlike the furniture of Sweden- 
borg’s heaven were to be seen in Viraf ’s heaven, golden chairs, 
rich carpets, beautiful cushions etc., for the souls of the pious to 
rest, in perfect happiness and in light, whereas, on the other hand, 
the darkness in hell was so dense and thick that it could even be 
grasped by the hand, and the unfortunate inmates though so close 
to one another, could not see each other’s faces. They, moreover, 
felt so lonely that a day appeared to them as if nine thousand years 
had passed, — the period after which resurrection of the dead is sup- 
posed to take place. Ahriman, the supposed author of all the mis- 
chief in this world, while we alone are to blame for it on account of 
our ignorance or want of knowledge, was also seen gloating over 
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the fall of man and his miseries in hell. 

It may be granted that in publishing these experiences the 
central idea was to convey a moral, but it is none the less true 
that they were given out in such a garb as would strengthen the 
popular belief in material heaven and hell, and in rewards and 
punishments of an objective rather than of a subjective nature. 

Before being allowed to return to the earth, Virfif was allowed 
a sight of Ahura Mazda who appeared to him not in the form of 
a person but as an orb of light. And as if to remind us of 
Zarathustra’s allegorical mention of the “ tongue of His mouth”, 
we are told that a voice was heard issuing from that light, and 
commanding him to tell the people of the world that there was 
‘'Only one Path — the Path of Righteousness, and that all the 
other paths were false”. It also told him to exhort the people to 
remain firm in the Zoroast. ian faith. 

We have come to the end of our paper, and here we naturally 
ask the question whether Virfl.f 's soul really exploited the spiritual 
regions, or was it that he simply entered into a real hypnotic 
state, and there the matter ended, and what followed was simply a 
reproduction of his own ideas on certain matters of religious faith ? 
Judging from the result, I am inclined to believe that the latter 
was the case. No new laws of nature have been brought to light, 
and no new mysteries have been solved. Looked at from this point 
of view, the result is a huge failure ; though, if we can transport 
ourselves to those far off times, and bring ourselves in unison with 
their hopes and fears, and the urgency of their needs and wants, we 
can safely say that it was a grand success, and must have brought 
many of the wavering souls back to their faith in the Zoroastrian 
religion. All honour, then, to those concerned, for bringing about 
this happy result. 


SoRABJI NaOROJI KaNGA. 



ZOROASTRIANISM IN THE LIGHT OF 
MODERN SCIENCE. 

It is often urged that religion and science are two confl icting 
things, one requiring blind belief, whereas the other, reasoning and 
logic. A true religion, however, should in no way be opposed to 
the established principles of Science, but on the contrary, should 
be a complete embodiment of scientific principles, in the form of 
religious precepts, intelligible as far as possible to the great masses 
of tlie people. Such a religion would at once be acceptable to the 
philosophic brain of a Mill or a Tolstoy or to the scientific turn of 
mind of a Kelvin or a Huxley. At the same time, it would not 
fail to bring the greatest good to the greatest masses of the people, 
by initiating them into practising, perhaps unconsciously, the 
great hygienic principles of modern science. It is the object of 
this essay to discuss, to what extent the religious philosophy, 
explained and propagated by Zoroaster, in its purest and most 
beneficial form, can approximate to our ideal of truly scientific 
tlieology. 

When we examine the Zoroastrian Scriptures, we find in tliem 
important hygienic and sanitary principles laid down as religious 
precepts in a very early period of the evolution of modern civiliza- 
tion, — principles which were absolutely unknown even to the 
scientists of the first half of the nineteenth century. We find in 
them, for example, a severe condemnation of the pollution of rivers 
and flowing streams, which is going on even at present, in 
the most civilized parts of Europe and America, and which, accord- 
ing to the report of the River Pollution Commission of England, 
is the cause of very frequent outbreaks of epidemic diseases and 
immense human sufferings. We find in that very early part of 
history, when people knew next to nothing of hygiene, Zoroastrian 
tenets vigorously impressing upon the mind of people, the supreme 
necessity of keeping flowing waters free from any sort of contamina- 
tion. We cannot properly realise the full significance of this precept, 
till we remember that in a civilized country like England, it was 
so late as 1876) that the River Pollution Act became law. We 
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find in the VendidSd, a severe condemnation of people who would 
pollute flowing waters and in the Ardvisur Nyfi,ish, we find Ahura 
Mazda, the Omniscient Creator, depicted as saying that the flowing 
waters were for the prosperity of cities and countries. 

But what strikes us most is the full knowledge and firm grasp, 
in those days, of the famous ‘‘ Grerm theory of diseases*’ which 
is so clearly expressed in the VendidM, but which was not even well 
understood by the leading medical men of the nineteenth century. 
In the Avesta we find Ahura Mazda, the Creator, distinct- 
ly saying that the pollution of rivers gives rise to the development 
and multiplication of poisonous germs and thereby to the spread of 
diseases. (VendidM VII, 26.) Now the modern Germ theory” 
says that micro-organisms of infectious diseases, possessing indepen- 
dent existence and having the power of enormously multiplying 
themselves under favourable conditions, are given off from all dis- 
eased and dead bodies. These germs get introduced into healthy 
bodies by direct contact or by some other means. On this point, 
we find most stringent precepts in the Zoroastrian Sanitary Code. 
When a Zoroastrian touches a dead body, he is strictly enjoined not 
to mix with society, until he goes through what is popular- 
ly known as the Rtman Barashnurn' ceremony, which is 
nothing but a sort of disinfection. Till he gets disinfected 
by the above ceremony, he cannot come in direct contact with 
a flowing stream, nor with any trees or agricultural farms. 
(Vendidad VIII, 104-107). All this was done simply to secure 
perfect cleanliness, because, as Dr. George Reid points out, 
“ Filth, in its broad sense — foul air, foul water and foul 
surroundings — is the chief essential to their (germs’) exist- 
ence, 'and cleanliness is the weapon to be used against them. 
Although, to the naked eye, the actual organism of the disease 
is not visible, the conditions upon which its growth and develop- 
ment depend, are ; and it is to these, that our attention must be 
directed in order to successfully prevent the ravages of the invisi- 
ble foe. Given a perfect state of cleanliness, in the broad sense of 
the term, most diseases of the contagious class would become 
things of the past.” 

That the Zoroastrians tried to secure this perfect state of 
cleanliness is likewise apparent, when we find that the ewiherents of 
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the religiou were forbidden to come in contact, after touching a 
dead body and before getting themselves disinfected, with things 
of certain materials, wood, cotton, etc. We are struck with 
amazement, when we find that the materials so forbidden in the 
VendidM to be touched are precisely those which are recognised 
by modern scientists as not impervious to these infectious germs. 
Iron and compact stones are not forbidden materials, and now we 
know that these materials are almost impervious to, or are such as 
can easily get rid of, infectious germs. 

It will now be quite evident from the above, that it was on 
this ground that the Zoroastrians are forbidden to place their dead 
bodies on beds of any material except iron or stone. We also now 
understand why the follower of Zoroaster has to keep fire burning 
in his house, within a few feet from the place where the dead body 
is lying, till it is removed to the resting-place. The idea is evi- 
dently to burn up the infectious germs emanating from the dead 
body. We now find sanitary authorities recommending this prac- 
tice during the outbreak of an infectious disease. All the pre- 
cautionary measures, all the preventive means, so strongly 
recommended at present by our modern scientists, were set down 
as religious precepts in Zoroastrian writings, hundreds of years 
before the germ theory was expounded in Europe. 

When we turn from this to another important branch of 
science, viz.^ Astronomy, we find most of the great religious 
systems of the world distinctly at war with science. Scientists 
have established, beyond doubt, the fact that the form of the earth 
is an oblate spheroid and not flat, and Galileo has triumphantly 
conformed the heliocentric theory, with its rotating and revolving 
earth. It is very much gratifying to note in this connection, 
that Zoroastrian Scriptures do neither speak of a “ flat ** world, 
nor anything that would clash with the heliocentric theory. On 
the contrary, we meet with distinct suggestions about the 
globular form and rotation of the earth. In Vendid^d XIX. 4, we 
find the earth styled as “ this broad, round and vast earth”; and 
in the G^th^s it is spoken of as ‘‘this rotating earth” (Yasna 
XLVI,'19). Truly was it said by a European scholar that the 
Parsee had no reason to tremble for his faith, if a Galileo invented 
the telescope or a Newton discovered the law of gravity. 

31 
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Nor do we find the Zoroastrians ignorant of Geology, a science 
which is in the process of being developed at present. We find in 
Vendidad II, 22-24, a short description of the famous Glacial 
Epoch, which took place in the Pleistocene Period of the evolution of 
the earth, when, according to the latest discoveries, man appeared 
for the first timd on it. We find a brief but very interesting descrip- 
tion of large masses of glacial ice ‘‘creeping downwards from high 
mountains to the valleys of the River Ardvisur”. We also read 
there how the sub-tropical animals were driven southwards by the 
Arctic conditions of the climate and how tlieir place was taken by 
cold-loving forms. We Iiave here to remember that till only fifty 
years ago, geologists believed in the “ Noah’s flood” theory, and it 
was only the latest discoveries which clearly established the “ Gla- 
cial Drift” theory, an account of which is so concisely but clearly 
given in Vendidad II. 

From all this, it is quite clear that the Zoroastrians had at- 
tained a very extraordinary level of intellectual and scientific ac- 
complishment in a most remote period of history. As regards 
their scientific knowledge and many-fold activities, Prof. Jackson of 
the Columbia University, says : “ The records of antiquity imply 

that the Zoroastrian books, by their encyclopccdic character, stood 
for many sides of life. Some of the original ^ Nasks' of the 
A vesta are reported to have been wholly scientific in their contents, 
and the Greeks even speak of books, purported to be by Zoroaster, 
on physics, the stars, and precious stones.” 

Now let us compare the Zoroastrian solution of the pro- 
blem of the Origin of Evil, with that put forward by science. 
Tills question is, beyond doubt, a very thorny one. Here, more 
than in any other case, the gap between Science and most of the 
great religions is difficult to be bridged up. The solution, offered 
by Zoroaster, though in striking conformity with the teaching of 
modern science, differs from it in one important item ; and in that 
important item, I shall endeavour to show, in what follows, that 
the Zoroastrian idea affords a better solution. 

The chief question is about the Source of Evil. To what power 
can we ascribe the daily human sufferings ? Whatfor is imperfec- 
tion, with its miseries, pains and agonies found in Creation ? Is 
God, the supremely Omnipotent Being, directly responsible for this 
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imperfection, this flaw in the universe? Three distinct theories 
have been put forward for the solution of this complex question, 
and to trace the origin of Evil. 

The first is the Maniehean theory of an independent, uncrea- 
ted Evil Power like God Himself. It is Dualism pure and simple, 
and leads to immense mischief. We cannot be sure who will ulti- 
mately prevail. The theory was strenuously opposed by the 
Zoroastrian rulers of Persia, and M4ni himself was killed by the 
order of a Sassanian king. 

The second theory, known as the “ Evolution theory of Evil,” 
is the accepted belief of our modern scientists. The theory, at the 
very outset, assumes that our life is a training and a preparation 
for something higher in future. It says that man, as he exists at 
jiresent, is imperfect, and that human sufferings are simply dispen- 
sations of the Divine Will, for the development and perfection of 
man, -that God is gradually evolving harmony and concord out of 
chaos and confusion, that nature is incomplete, and evil is merely 
the result of this imperfection, that right adjustment will gradual- 
ly be brought about by evolution, and when that will finally be 
attained, there will be an end of Evil. But, till then, there will be 
a necessary and inevitable polarity of good and evil, worked by the 
Supreme Being Himself. Here lies the main difference between 
Science and Zoroastrianism. 

The idea of polarity of good and evil is the first and the 
fundamental principle of Zoroaster ; but nowhere, in his writings, 
does he regard, as Science does, God responsible for evil. He 
could not reconcile to his mind the Supreme Omnipotence of God 
with the imperfection of the universe, Zoroaster never believed that 
though God was Omnipotent, He could not produce perfection ; or 
that God was the most Beneficent and yet Ho purposely created 
imperfection, and hence Evil with its associated miseries, cruelties, 
injustice and sufferings due to pestilence, earthquakes, floods, 
famines and innumerable other evils, over which man has no 
control. That our minds are not perfect, that human nature is 
not infallible, and that, as a natural consequence, we often succumb 
to evil temptations in our way, and then be victims to tremendous 
human sufferings, are all due to the fact that God did not create 
perfection, but preferred for us a slow process of evolution, extend- 
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ingover immensely long periods of time, and passing through plague, 
famine, slaughter, ruin, wreck, misery and endless sufferings. 
If He did this, knowing perfectly well that He could have 
attained the same object, both material and spiritual, without all 
this severity, then how shall we be able to reconcile it with His 
Supreme ^l^nevolence ? 

If, on the other hand, the creation of an absolutely perfect 
man and an absolutely perfect world, without the existence of 
evil, was not possible, then He is no longer Omnipotent. In short, 
if God could not create perfection, He is not Omnipotent. If He 
could, but did not, then surely He is not supremely Beneficent. 

Thus we see how the evolution theory of scienee falls flat. 
It says that a most Beneficent God has planned an immensely 
grand scheme, “the very mainspring of which is cruelty in every 
conceivable form”. “It makes us believe”, says a European scholar, 
“that a Being of omnipotent power, of infinite wisdom and pure 
benevolence has put together a machine, so full of mal-adjustraents, 
that, every now and again, it makes the world a charnel-house, life 
a burden to untold millions, and death at once a horror and a 
release.” This theory, in its consequences, is as mischievous as 
the Manichean theory, for, as Mr. Samuel Lang observes : “The 
fact remains, and it is difficult to over-estimate the amount of 
evil which has resulted in the world from this confusion of moral 
sentiments, which has made good men do devils’ work in the 
belief that it has Divine sanction.” 

When we turn from Science to Zoroastrianism for the solution 
of this problem, we find Zoroaster speaking on this subject in his 
first speech which is preserved in the G&thas, the most sacred 
portion of the Zoroastrian literature. It should be said here that 
the G&th&s are a sort of relic of Zoroaster’s many writings. They 
are fragmentary in character and incomplete in substance. Often 
do we find, to our disappointment, a subject abruptly broken oft' at 
the end of a stanza, and a new topic opened in the next one. The 
inevitable inference is that some lines are missing. Thanks to the 
fanaticism of the Mahomedan conquerors of ancient Persia and 
their relentless opposition to any form of science and philosophy 
other than that of Mahomed, we find to-day most of the writings 
of 2k)roaster destroyed partmlly, and in some cases totally. Of 
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these partially destroyed works, the G^thfis, the purest and the 
most sublime work, partially of Zoroaster himself, liave been 
handed over to posterity in a fragmentary form. It is in those 
GathSiS that we find Zoroaster’s famous speech, explaining the 
origin of Evil. 

In this memorable speech, Zoroaster speaks of the existence 
of the First Cause, whom he generally calls “Ahura Mazda”, the 
Omniscient Creator. He then explains the creation of “ AiKjhrnsh 
Mainyu\ i. e., two Spirits of the World, whom he calls “Spenta 
Mainyu” and “ Angra Mainyu”. (Yasna XLV, 2). Now wo 
find, in Yasna LVII., the angel Sraosha worshipping first the 
Supreme Being and the Archangels, and then these two Spirits. 
This shows that the position of both these Spirits was at one time very 
high and supreme. If now turn to another important book, the 
“Bfindahishn”, we find there the keynote of subsequent events. We 
find there (Chs. I — II) the Supremo Being creating all the “ Fra- 
vashis” of the whole creation and then granting them free-will which 
of course entailed full responsibility. This free-will asserted itself in 
antagonism to the Supreme Being and one of the two first-created 
Spirits revolted. For the first time in the heavens discord reigned. 
A very striking resemblance will now be seen between Zoroaster’s 
Angra Mainyu and Milton’s Satan. Both are grand, majestic, 
and powerful, but not omnipotent. Angra Mainyu, who was once 
worshipped by the Angel Sraosha, but Avho is now opposed by him, 
as we learn from Sraosh Yasht §12, now began to work against 
Spenta Mainyu and thus became the chief destructive power and 
the main source of evil (Y. XXX. 5). Hence we find Zoroaster 
speaking of these two Spirits as agreeing “ neither in purpose, nor 
in policy; neither in ideas nor in methods ; neither in words nor in 
deeds ; neither in conscience nor in souls” ( Y. XLV . 2). 

We now find the Supreme Being bitterly opposed to Angra 
Mainyu and hence to all forms of evil. Zoroaster’s God is the 
very incarnation of benevolence, righteousness, mercy and sym- 
pathy. We again see that Spenta Mainyu, the faithful of the 
first^reated Spirits, falls in the background, and the Creator 
throws his whole influence in favour of righteousness as against 
the evil of Angra Mainyu, and finally establishes the law, as we 
learn from the Gath4s, that “ the souls of the righteous shall be 
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entitled to happy immortality, whereas those of evil, severe punish- 
ments.” (Y. XLV. 7). 

There is not a single line either in the Gdth&s or in other 
writings of the Avesta, where the existence of evil is justified. On 
the contrary, its existence is deplored, and everywhere it is attribut- 
ed to Angra Mainyu. Angra Mainyu himself is strongly de- 
nounced as a traitor and the author of all evil on the earth, in 
the Gfitlifis and in other writings. It will now be quite clear, that 
it is on this account, that in later writings, we find the Supreme 
Being Himself depicted as in constant conflict with Angra Mainyu, 
and Spenta Mainyu placed in a secondary position, and, therefore, 
we often find no distil ct mention of Spenta Mainyu in many of the 
later writings. It is the ignorance of this important fact, and the 
misconception of this theory, that led some critics to charge Zoro- 
astrianism with Dualism 

Thus Zoroaster solves the problem of the Origin of Evil by 
attributing it to Angra Mainyu, a powerful Spirit who, by 
some inscrutable chances, revolted and whose existence God cannot 
put an end to, because of the free-will. If God directly intervenes, 
the free-will is of no use, and the natural consequence is that no 
1on<,'er any responsibility would lie on any being. We are, however, 
assured that evil is a temporary and vanishing cause, that ulti- 
mately good will prevail over evil, and that the fight between the 
tAvo opposite polarities, Spenta Mainyu and Angra Mainyu, will 
result in the final triumph of right over wrong, of good over evil. 
We are further assured that finally, all the sinners will be won 
back to love, liberty and allegiance. In the meantime, every 
person is strongly enjoined, in the words of Mr. Samuel Lang, 
“ To keep by his eflforts in this life, the balance of polarities, some- 
what more on the side of good, both in his own individual exis- 
tence and in that of the aggregate units, of which he is one, which 
is called society or humanity.” 

In conclusion, we see that Zoroaster’s idea about the two 
opposite polarities is a truly Scientific notion, and is the accepted 
belief of modern scientists. It will also be quite clear that he 
and his followers possessed a most marvellous knowledge of 
Science, when the world was in a semi-civilized condition, and when 
European Science was an unknown thing. It should also not be 
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forgotten that it was the philosophical and scientific writings of the 
Zoroastrians of old, which for hundreds of years after them, moulded 
the minds of many eminent Scholars and Divines. According to the 
Greek historians, Aristotle and Plato, Socrates and Pythagoras, 
Theopompus and Hermippus and many first-rate classical scliolars, 
had carefully studied the scientific and philosophical writings of tlie 
Zoroastrians. In the writings of these scholars, we find many 
instances of ideas drawn from the writings of the groat Bactrian 
Sage and of his followers. 

As regards the Zoroastrian religion, it requires no blind 
belief, as it is founded on the sound bed-rock of reasoning, logic and 
science. The precepts of this religion are nothing but fundamental 
scientific principles, that can be practised upon by men of any 
creed or profession, with advantage ahd without any difficulty. 
Indeed Zoroastrianism, as Mr. Samuel Lang justly observes, ‘‘ in 
its fundamental ideas and essential Spirit, approximates wonder- 
fully to those of the most advanced modern thought, and gives tlie 
outline of a creed which goes further than any otlier, to meet the 
practical wants of the present day, and to reconcile the conflict 
between Faith and Science.” 


K. Sanjana. 



IS ZOROASTRIANISM PREACHED 
TO ALL MANKIND OR TO ONE 
PARTICUAR RACE ? 

This is an interesting question which has lately engrossed tlie 
minds of the Parsi community. The late Ervad Tahmuras Din- 
shaw Anklesariahas collected inaGujerati pamphlet, evidences, both 
direct and indirect, from Zoroastrian writings to prove that the 
religion of Zoroaster enjoins the admission of all men into its fold. 
In this short monograph I shall content myself with the citation 
of only a few select, authentic and authoritative passages bearing 
on the subject from the A vesta, Pahlavi-Pjtzend and Persian sacred 
Zoroastrian recitals, as well as from the ShS.h-nS,meh and the last 
Persian Revilyet of 1778. 

( 1 ) 

YaSNA XXX, 11. 

Zoroaster preaches in his first sermon : 

» is a synonym of (Compare the phrases 

and -Artt. Also compare 

whore appears as the synonym of I derive 

the word from Rt. as a transposition of Avesta Sk, 

, from which Sanskrit (verse, metro) is derived. 

* fQj. ^ imperative second person plural from the 

root =Sk. to learn. 

* >C* + J 4* ; literally, good (way of) going, good conduct, 

morality, from the root **) to go. Compare Gujerati ^idlCcl ; Pahlavi 

Persian etc. 

* = !•« + J + JV : literally, not going, conduct which must not be 
followed; bad conduct, immorality. Compare Sk. *3?^. 

Suffering, torhient, from the root 124."*'^ akin to to wound. 
Also compare Pahlavi Persian suffering. 
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“ 0 men ! learn those (sacred) verses, and good conduct and 
improper conduct (/.<?., what is morality and what is immorality), 
and (learn about) the long-timed wounds (/.^., punishment in hell) 
to the wicked, and the benefits to the righteous, all which Hor- 
mazd has given (sent to you through me to be taught to you, and 
to make you the followers of the religion I preach to you). By 
these there shall surely be happiness (to you).’’ 

This enjoinment is addressed to all mankind and not to any 
particular race, from which it follows that Zoroaster invites (M 
mankind to embrace his religion. 

( 2 ) 

YaSNA XXXI, 1. 


Zoroaster preaches : — 

.juwy 


‘‘ 0 ye, the reciters* of (religious) verses ! we address you 
those words which were unheard before ; (we address them) to 
those who by means of the verses of Druj (Lie) spoil the world 
of righteousness, as well as to those (of you), O ye, the good 
people, who may have become heart^givers to (/. ^., believers in) 
Hormazd.” 

Here the new revelations of religion are preached to both the 
followers of Zoroaster who had already been converted, and to those 
who had not yet been converted and were going on the wrong path. 
From this it follows that aliens were also invited to embrace 
Zoroastrianism. 


( 3 ) 

Yasna liii, 1-2. 

In the last GHhfi, which contains the last will and testament 


» This word is kindred to Sanskrit 3^, Pahlavi , 

Pers. etc. 

• a contraction of the best- 

• That is who are desirous to learn the recitals of divine holy spells ; in 
other words, who desire to be the followers of the true religion. 

32 
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of Zoroaster, the prophet, while appointing his apostles and suc- 
cessors in matters of the religion preached by him, enjoins thus : — 

•J^O' -utuiyuufjkit^JOM 

*.(v»(e'3-“»{)' ••*" 

o^ey 

‘‘ The best wish of Zarathushtra, the descendant of Spitama, 
is made heard (/. announced as follows) : — If (or when) Ahura 
Mazda should bestow uj>on him (Zarathushtra) (in reward) for his 
righteousness the gifts, a blissful life for all eternity (/, ^., 

heaven after his death), Gushtasp, the Kayanian, Frashaoshtra, and 
any descendant (or successor) of Zarathushtra himself, and (from 
time to time) the Saoshyants (the holy benefactors of the world, the 
propagators of religion, u ^., the Zoroastrian priests), who may be 
well versed in the Right Ways, namely, the Religion which Hor- 
mazd has given (/. e,, sent to mankind), shall give instructions 
about thoughts, words, and deeds, so as to make one faithful as 
regards the worship, praises, and propitiation of Hormazd ; (tliey 
shall give instructions) to him (z. to any person) who may wish 
to learn and remove the doubts (of his mind) as regards the sayings 
and actions of the Good Religion/' 


, Pahlavi , the state of blissful life. This word is 

equivalent to €^ty“* 'fiiVAJJey-"!? ; Pahlavi ; Persian 

* I take the ro ot as akin to 

doubt, and the root as the desiderative of 1'-*'^ to learn; the reduplica* 

tive syllable being dropped and transposed to 

* is equivalent to rejoicing, propitiation. 






Abverb ; present participle, accusative singular of the root 


-f akin to , etc. 

^gy^ir**^ . Nominative plural of knower, one who knows : Nomina- 
tive singular^^Jj^ , accusative singular 
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Here proselytism and conversion are distinctly enjoined as a 
duty on the leaders of religion at all times. Every true disciple of 
Zarathushtra is bound to obey this injunction, especially the 
priests of the religion, whose duty it is to initiate men into the 
religion. Now if an alien should apply to a priest for admission 
into the religion, can the priest refuse him, in face of this positive 
injunction of the prophet ? And if he refuses him, does he not 
disobey the fundamental principle and commandment of the 
religion ? 

( 4 ) 

Yasna VIII, 7. 

“ I will urge upon, I who am Zarathushtra, the heads of the 
houses, villages, towns, and provinces to follow this religion, 
which is that of Ahura and Zarathushtra, in their thoughts, 
words, and deeds. 

( 5 ) 

Ekavardin Yasht, § 94. 

o “ . j »-" .-*0 

“ Hereafter shall widely reach the good Mazda-worshippiiig 
religion to all regions (of the world) which are seven.” 

( 6 ) 

Vbndidad XIX, 2G. 



V A-**^-**5 

“ Zarathushtra asked Ahura Mazda : ‘O Thou All-Knowing 
Ahura Mazda ! Shall I make a virtuous man my follower ? Shall I 
make a virtuous woman my follower ? Shall I make the wicked 

demon-worshipping men of sinful life my followers?' 

Ahura Mazda answered : — ‘ Thou shouldst, O holy Zara- 
thushtra' 
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Here Zoroaster is enjoined by God to preach his religion to 
all men and tcomen, virtuous or wicked, of a pure religion or a 
bas6 roligioiij without ftuy distinction of castcj crccdj dcsccntj raccj 
or nationality. ^ ^ 

As ^ 

Nam Setayishn, 4. 

‘‘ I bow to the Omniscient, much forbearing God who has 
sent His message of revelation through Sapetman Zarthosht of 
holy spirit to all creatures (or mankind).’' 

The belief here expressed is that the Zoroastrian religion was 
sent by God for all mankind^ and not for any particular tribe or 
race. 

( 8 ) 

Kalma«i-Din. 

The good, right and proper religion which God, has sent to 
mankind^ is only that which Zarthosht has brought.” 

In this confession of faith every person at the time of being 
invested with Sudra and Kusti is made by the initiating priest to 
acknowledge that the religion which he or she embraces is sent by 
God for all mankind. In the face of this recital and acknowledg- 
ment would it not be absolutely wrong to deny the right of 
, every man of the world to embrace the religion of Zarathushtra ; 
and when a person applies to a Zoroastrian priest to admit him into 
his religion, how can he refuse him ? Surely, if he does, it would be 
dereliction of duty on his part. 

The Shah Nameh. 

In the Sh&h-n&meh of Firdousi we find the following couplets 
describing the propagation of Zoroaster’s religion in all countries 
of the world. 
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A-'A/of /.j tXxx^AJ 

}J (XX f tj 

li *XJkJ I j ( ^j 

lSIj jj 

Mighty chiefs of all cou7itries, physicians, wise men, and 
warriors, all came to the king of the world (GushtA^sp), and girded 
themselves with Kusti {i.e.^ were invested with SudrA and Kusti), 
and accepted the religion. The path of idolatry was forsaken and 
its place was filled by the worship of God. There were erected 
Towers of Silence which received the full heavenly light of the sun, 
and the seeds of pollution and contamination were cleared out.” 

( 10 ) 

The Revayet op Seventy Eight Questions and Answers, § 13. 


0 ‘^G'' 

xx< xy 

j ISk O/C Aa. j j X JJ A 


J LS^ 

\y\j di, 


, 1 

(J L5^^03 ^ '■^ *0 J u 

fXt^S' /XA^of J 

1 ijl^iT 

0 eJ 

/'♦y wT J 

1 

(*r 0 (.5'’ ^Aa^U/ 

jUJ, 


ei' ‘^^0'® 

AJ J t5-5 

Iaa OXJ ^^ j t|.’T -/T J 

(^■'T UXam^ jl AAy 

(aj A^j 

•>^00 ‘i 

/«■? h' ^ 

iXXj^^x^ _0 

Ai^ li ^ »5 1 

i^(^T 



ipT c5^ *^^3 0*^ 




1 AAA-, 

1 o.|.j 1 


^ J ^ 12J A*j ^ A,' ^^A/0 [|.' j 1> 

3' co-'^ 

fjh-^ 


J 

/.jb AjI^ /'♦•^ 0 

^ ^ O— AJ I 

f 





^ j T *** ^ 

AAJ 



c;JA A^ 

,> J e; !o*“v 


J 



Jl< J 


8 Ki 

j3^ 1 Aj b 1^ 

IajA|.J j 

Af ^ 

ij IjL* J • 

tj 8 

Aj^A. A^ 

0-*»l ^aJ=X oJj.3 

A— ^A^’ 

Jyl xy AW J ISAjAA-jG jU 

'**■? (S'^*’^ *^00 

Ty. 

to Ia^j I'o tj {^\ 

iki 0 A ^ 


O^AJ 


^ A\ 1 'J Aj-J J 1 AJ^>0 , 

fi 0-» 1 



^ Avii' fjg< Isr-JJ j C5^ (S^T 

^J.S' X jX cy -J V' ^ ^ I t;- ^ ui * 

'j J OJ J ^-0 lA^J j 
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<.|^(^:!I Uftj iXm^ ^yfAAi4«C^x| J 

<^ JJ ^ 

\jmmA ^ J Aij j ^A. \ y < j ^ U CaJ jls I ^ li V»> J {*) I C ^ J '^ J 

jl Aajij «>jjT fj4i (i> .ij jd J .jtj *J 

r 

^ (•->-'^ J o.*«| ijfii jl j 

0>rfil U kS'^'®.^ I Oki^3tj^ Cl)^#axc^ I A^*o^i I ^(|n^ 

J ^1 (sH 

I^UjiJ «>t^ j ij^^ J'^^t J *^‘® iD^j i (*"J J AijU* 

C )^ J Cft-? J (jri is ^ J‘i 

^j#*j ^AflX*„>o J t5t^ cH!*^ J 0 ^ 

.JIAa-oJi^ AXjUaa^o (^Uj^ iSki^-*., ^ jcj *-^^ } 

ijiii jd o.nJaj j j AjjIaj j 

)J j tj ^ ^ ^ l^K^ 

Question 13 th : ‘‘ Here the Belidins of Hindustfi.n having pur- 
chased mostly sons and daughters of Hindus as slaves and slave-girls, 
keep them in their own service and household work, and having 
taught A vesta to them, and having invested them with the Sudr^ 
and Kusti according to the rules of the Zoroastrian religion, employ 
them to prepare the Damns of Gahambdr and other holy festivals 
to consecrate those things ; and also all priests and laymen of 
India eat and drink food and water touched by them. But when 
they die, the said priests and laymen do not allow their corpses to 
be placed into the Towers of Silence. They say that these were 
born of non-Zoroastrian parents, and, therefore, it would not be 
well that the bones of Behdins (z. ^., born Zoroastrians) should 
mingle with theirs. Since they allow the performance of all the 
works of religion by them in their life-time, but after their death 
prevent them from being consigned to the Towers of Silence, it is 
requested to know from you whether it is allowable or not to place 

‘ These Avesta and Pahlavi sentences are written on the margin of one of 
the most authentic manuscripts containing this Rev^yet. 

-Hiej^SLT BVtB ffti -"jy* tZ fV* 

-nj’SUAJMyi tftj rj Iiy tr 

iyii •v^iK^str ut) 
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their corpses into the Towers of Silence? Kindly write this sub- 
ject clearly.” 

Answer 13th : “In the matter of purchasing sons and daughters 
of people of other religions it is necessary for priests and laymen at 
first to take care of their own religion and custom and of the safety 
of their own lives and properties, so that (by doing it) no harm" 
should befall them. It is a deed of great merit to purchase 
children of other religions, and having taught them the Avesta, to 
admit them into the fold of the good religion of Mazda-worshippers. 
But this is very much to be disliked and is very strange to the 
minds of the people of the good religion that the priests and laymen 
of India eat food touched by the hands of the above-said children in 
their lives, and at the time when they depart from life and obtain 
the grace of God, they utter very unworthy words about ; the re- 
mains of these poor, helpless persons, and import an element of 
perversity which is out of place, (saying) that these were the 
children born of aliens, and, therefore, it is not fit that their corpses 
and those of the Behdins (born Zoroastrians) should mingle 
together in the Towers of Silence; — and to do so is not good. These 
unworthy utterances are depriving them of the profit of a meri- 
torious deed of the religion of Zarthosht and of the path of Truth. 
He who interferes in this matter and does not allow their corpses 
to be consigned to the Towers of Silence, that person is “ margar- 
(a great criminal) according to religion, and ho shall be dis- 
graced before Meher and Sarosh (while giving account of his deeds 
after death in the heavenly tribunal). Ratlier it is the duty of 
priests and laymen that they should give more resj^ect to the 
above-said children and consign their corpses to the Towers of 
Silence according to the rule of the Religion, so that it may be a 
cause of pleasing Hormazd and the Amsh^spands (archangels). 
Secondly, we have heard here from the mouth of the accomplished 
Dastur-born Dastur K^us, the son of Dastur Rustam, a denizen of 
heaven, that in most of the towns some of the high priests, and 

* This caution seems to have been given in those days on account of the 
jealousy and consequent riots, tumults, and disorders prevalent among different 
nationalities of India owing to the almost anarchical state of our country at the 
time. By the grace of God, at present, the powerful protection of the British 
Government being predominant in the whole empire, there is no reason for us 
to entertain the fear of any harm. 
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priests and layman forbid (this act) and give much trouble (in this 
matter); and that they have passed resolutions that the above - said 
children must not be taught the A vesta, and must not be brought 
into tlie good MA.zdayasni religion. This course is far from (the 
path of) wisdom and strange to knowledge. Most respected Sirs, 
(may God keep you safe), in the third chapter of the Vendid^d, 
God, the Holy Creator of corporeal beings, has commanded to 
Lord Zarathushtra, the descendant of Spitama, of the immortal 
soul, that it is the duty of all to show the path of the good religion 
to all mankind and to make them honoured and respected by its 
profits. Again, (it is our belief) that in the times of Hoshedar 
M&h, Hoshedar B4mi, and SaoshS.n 5 , all men of other religions 
will be brought into the Good Religion. Therefore, according to 
this argument and proof, it is inculcated on us in the Good Reli- 
gion that to convert th ! above -said children into our Good Reli- 
gion is an act of great and permanent merit ; and, therefore, those 
who become objectors in this matter, help, as it were, to increase 
the religion of aliens. They have no knowledge of the essence of 
things (they are ignorant) and they go on tlie path of fault and 
error. It is impossible according to the religion, to call them 
Behdins. Whoso is a real Behdin, he will further the Good 
Religion.” 

This quotation from the last Revayet of 1778 is important in 
as much as it shows that from the time of Spitama Zarathushtra 
down to the last century, the practice of converting aliens into the 
Zoroastrian religion was never altogether discontinued. For if 
there were no conversions of entire aliens made then, there could 
have been no necessity for the Parsees of those days to ask a ques- 
tion to, and receive a reply from, the Dasturs of IrSn regarding 
the disposal of the last remains of converts to Zoroastrianism in the 
common Towers of Silence, which was objected to by some igno- 
rant Parsees of India through a misconceived repugnance against 
mingling the bones of the proselytised with those of born 
Parsees. 

Again, if the Zoroastrian religion claims to be a revelation 
from the Supreme Being, it cannot be reserved only for a particu- 
lar tribe or race, for, according to the “Patet Pashemini”, all 
sorts of men — — are under the special protection 
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of Hormazd Himself ' , and, therefore, any and every human being 
on the face of the earth is entitled to embrace His (Hormazd’s) 
Religion which He has sent through His chosen prophet Zara- 
thushtra. 

Moreover, the Mfizdayasnian religion is said in the Vendidad, 
X, 18-19, to be Purification itself, and that Purification is stated 
there to be open for any man of the world — W-*»va-“— 

Hence to purify unclean persons by the sacred rites of that reli- 
gion is its primary function ; and that rite is nothing else but the 
initiating ceremony of the Navzot which can be performed by a 
priest on any human being of the world. 

A careful study of the Avesta leads us to the conclusion that 
the tie of religious connection is considered therein superior to all 
other connections, even to family relations. In the fourth Fargard 
of the Vendid&d, §§ 44-45, it is enjoined on every faithful Zoroas- 
trian to help his -“)w-“ (co-religionist) in monetary, matri- 

monial, and educational matters. Also in the twelfth Fargard of 
the VendidM, §§ 21-24, where directions are given for the observa- 
tion of mourning for the death of near relations, we find that no 
direction is given regarding the death of that relation who may 
have become of alien belief and alien religion 

even though he may have been the’nearest rela- 
tive — In the former case, a man is recommended to be 
helped on the ground of his being a co-religionist, though he may 
or may not be of the same blood with a MS-zdayasnian ; while, in 
the latter case, even a blood relative is discarded and renounced, 
because he is no longer bound by the common bond of religion. 
From this it is clear that in the Avesta the idea of the rights of 
co-religionship of all mankind is paramount over the rights 

of all other relations or connections and, therefore, 

it would be un-Zoroastrian and erroneous on the part of true 
Zoroastrians to look down, through conceited pride of blood, upon 
aliens, who may, out of sincere conviction and faith, wish to em- 
brace their good religion, and seek to be admitted as members of 
their community. 

Shbbuhji Dadabhai Bhabucha. 
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THE PERSIAN DANTE. 


For the last hundred years the study of the “ sources ” of 
Dante’s Divina Commedia has been a favourite subject of research 
and discussion both with Dantologists and with students of com- 
parative literature. The investigations of Cancellieri at the be- 
ginning of the last century, followed by those of writers like 
Mustafia, Corazzini, Kopitsch, Labitte, Ozanam, and, in our own 
times, by many distinguished scholars, have been ably and succinct- 
ly summed up in a small and scholarly volume by Prof. Marcus 
Dods published in 1903 (“Forerunners of Dante”, Edinburgh, 
Clark). The author has gone wide afield and ransacked literatures. 
Eastern and Western, ancient and modern, for analogues of Dante’s 
Vision and his survey ranges from the Babylonian Gilgamesh and 
the Egyptian Setne down to the Irish Tundal and the English 
Thurcill. It is all the more remarkable, therefore, that in this 
extensive survey not even an allusion is to be found to what is, at 
least in my estimation, one of the most striking and interesting of 
oriental apocalyptic compositions, bearing an unmistakable like- 
ness to the immortal Vision of the great Florentine poet. This fact 
must be my excuse for presenting an essay upon a subject which 
is not altogether a novelty and which may be found treated with 
considerable fulness by some English writers, even though in works 
not very accessible to the general public. 

The short Pahlavi religious tractate known as the Artd Virfif 
N&mak, or Book of ArtS, Virfif * has for centuries been a 
favourite work with all classes of the Parsi community. It 
was sometimes read before large assemblies, with the effect 
thus described by its learned editor, Dastub Hoshanqji 
“ It speaks voli^mes both for the effective style of the Art& 
Vir&f N&niak and for the implicit faith wjiich the Parsis plac^ in 
what was written therein, that a few years ago, wheii the book 
used to be read before them, overJ)Owered by consciousness of guilt, 


* As we might say, “ Saint Viraf. 
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the punishment for which was so terrifically described, they, but 
especially the gentler sex, used to weep. It was a most affecting 
spectacle to witness the awakening conscience exhibiting itself in 
trickling tears.” This popularity of the Vision is shown by the 
fact that, besides the original Pahlavi text, which exists in two or 
three considerably divergent recensions, translations exist into 
both Sanskrit and GujerS,ti, besides several Persian versions, both 
in prose and poetry. These poetical versions are quite modern and 
wore composed respectively in A. D. 1530-31, 1532-33 and 1679. 
One of these Persian verse translations was evidently known to 
the celebrated English scholar, Thomas Hyde, whose famous work 
Veterum Persarum Reliyionis Historia” first appeared in 1700. 
(See Prof. E. G. Browne’s “ Literary History of Persia”, Vol. 
I., p. 43). The work itself was first made known to Western 
readers in 1816, however imperfectly, by J. A. Pope’s English 
translation from one of the Persian versions published in 1816. 
The first edition, however, of the original text and the first 
reliable and scholarly translation was that prepared by Dastui; 
Hoshanqji Jamaspji Asa, and most elaborately edited with notes, 
translation and introduction by Drs. Martin Haug and E. W. 
West in 1872. A French translation by M. Barth^lemy appeared 
in 1887; and a new edition of the Pahlavi text by a native scholar, 
Dastur Kaikhosru Jamaspji was published at Bombay in 1902. 

From the appearance of Pope’s version, it has been a common- 
place of writers on Persian literature that the story of Arts. Vlr&f 
presents striking points of similarity with the Vision of Dante 
recorded in the Divina Commedia. The subject of the present essay 
is, therefore, nothing new, and is merely an attempt to offer, in a 
somewhat recast form, what may be found with little difficulty 
in various preceding writers. Before any attempt to determine 
what historical relationship, if any, exists between the Persian 
and the Italian Visions, it will be necessary to say a word as to 
the date of the former. In the very careful introductory essay 
prefixed to his edition, Haug comes to the conclusion that the 
author, whoever he may have been, must have lived after the 
time of the celebrated Zoroastrian theologian AdarbM M4hraspand, 
the Minister of Shfipfir II. (A. D. 309-379), but before the down- 
fall of the S&ssdnian dynasty in the seventh century, for the book 
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undoubtedly belongs to Sdss&nian times.' Thus its composition 
might fall in the fifth or sixth century A. D. 

This date is of some importance, as the early Irish Vision 
literature which appears to have played so important a part among 
the sources of Dante’s great poem, belongs to a considerably later 
period. Thus the Vision of Adamnan, which in so many points 
resembles the Divina Commedia that it has been thought that 
Dante must have used it, though ascribed to the famous ninth 
Abbot of Iona who died A. D. 704, is believed by Dr. Whitley 
Stokes to be at least three centuries later than his time. The 
other Irish legends of the kind, such as the Vision of Fursey, the 
legend ofOwain Miles and the Vision of Tundal are all much later.* 
The principal early Christian writing of the kind is the Ascen- 
sion of the Prophet Isaiah, which has been preserved in an Ethiopic 
Version in Abyssinia and which is very probably of a more ancient 
date. Spiegel, the great Avestan scholar,* believed the ArtA. VirAf 
NAmak to be dependent on the Ascensio. Haug argues strongly 
in favour of the complete independence of the two works, even 
[ though a certain number of coincidences can be discovered between 
them. He comes to the same conclusion with regard to the re- 
markable Jewish production entitled “The history of Rabbi Joshua 
ben Levi”, which professes to describe a journey through Heaven 
and Hell undertaken by the said Rabbi in the third century of our 
era. A more striking analogy is that of the Hebrew Revelation of 
Moses, first translated by Dr. Gaster in 1903 (Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society), which seems anterior to R. ben Levi. Dr. 
Gaster considers all these Hebrew Visions as pre-Christian in date. 
If this be true, they would assuredly be anterior to the ArtA Viraf 
NAmak by some centuries. But this view is very doubtful. 

Apocalyptic literature of this kind, however, has been so 
common for centuries from even pre-Christian times, that it is 
very hazardous to deny the possibility of some influence of ideas 
and even of diction percolating from one literature to another. To 

’ E. W. West, however, is not altogether satisfied on this point and thinks that 
it contains no certain indication of time when written. — “Grundriss der Ir. Phil.” 
II, u, 57. 

* See Miss Eleonor Hull's “ Text Book of Irish Literature”, Part I, pp. 137-140, 
Dublin, Gill, 1906. 

• "Trad. Lit. der P”. II. m. 
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us it is of little importance whether or not the anoymous writer of 
the Arts, Vir&f N^mak was influenced, however distantly, by the 
early Christian and Jewish Visions above referred to, or, even by 
the still earlier echoes from the Greek and Latin literatures ; but it 
is of interest to determine its priority of date to the Irish Legends, 
and to speculate whether it might possibly have exercised at least a 
remote influence either upon them or upon the Italian poet of the 
thirteenth century. 

The general course of the Arts VirSf NSmak, — the trance 
and vision of the Zoroastrian seer and his visit under the guidance 
of the Spirits Srbsh and Ataro, — over the Chinvat Bridge, to the 
World beyond the Tomb ; first to the four Heavens, thence by com- 
mand of Aflharmazd through the horrors of the “ Inferno ”, finally 
back to the Divine throne in GarotmSn, — is too well known to my 
readers for any need to recapitulate the contents here. 

Some remarks of a general nature, however, naturally occur 
to the reader, and will rightly lead up to a closer comparison 
between the IrSnian and the Italian Visions. 

It will be observed, in the first place, how very large a pro- 
portion of Arts VirSf’s vision, no less than 83 out of the total 101 
chapters, is devoted to the description of the Inferno, wliilst the 
description of Heaven occupies only nine chapters. On the other 
hand, in the vision of Heaven, as compared with that ol 
'Hell, there is a certain orderly arrangement observable, whilst an 
entire want of order prevails in the long role ot the various crimes 
and their punishments in the infernal regions:— literally, “ Uhi 
nullus ordo sed sempiternua horror inhahitat” It will be inter- 
esting, therefore, in ordor to give some idea of this Persian Hell 
to summarise under one or two heads its chief characteristics (after 

Haug and West). • i u 

Some sins and crimes punished in this hell may be said to be 

against the natural order to be condemned by all religious sys- 
tems. Among these occur : murder (at least of a Zoroastrian); 
adultery ; unnatural crime ; infanticide ; disobedience and unduti- 
fulness of wives and children; neglect of children ; poisoning ; 
sorcery ; use of false weights and measures ; breach of promise; ail 


» Job, X. 22. 
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kinds of falsehood, perjury, slander and calumny ; dishonest appro- 
priation of wealth ; taking bribes ; defrauding labourers of their 
wages; mal-administration and fraud; misappropriation of reli- 
gious property ; cruelty on the part of rulers ; avarice ; illiberality 
and egotism ; envy; apostasy and heresy ; rebellion. The analogy 
between this list of sins and those condemned in Dante’s Inferno 
must strike every reader. 

Then there are sins strictly against the special precepts of the 
Zoroastrian religion. These specially concern the various cere- 
monial impurities of the Mazdean law, in many respects recalling 
those of the Jewish law ; also neglect or pollution of the sacred 
elements, fire and water; the ill-treatment of cattle, sheep, dogs, and 
other useful animals; destruction of bridges; disregard of the poor 
and of travellers ; talking whilst eating ; using public warm baths; 
useless lamentation and weeping; beautifying the face and wearing 
false hair ; walking without shoes ; and, of course, idolatry and un- 
belief in the true religion of Ahharzmazd. 

With reference to the various chastisements so graphically de- 
tailed, two remarks may be made. One is that in a considerable 
number of cases there is an evident attempt to indicate a lete talio- 
nis, in other words, ‘ to make the punishment fit the crime’. For 
example, liars and slanderers have their tongues cut out or gnaw'ed 
by serpents; those who cheated in weights and measures are continu- 
ally measuring out dust and ashes ; those who ill treated cattle 
are trampled under their feet ; the unjust judge is obliged to slay 
his own child ; adulterous Avomen have their bodies gnawed by 
noxious animals ; the woman who gave no milk to her child is 
punished in her breasts, etc. A second remark is that some of the 
extremely cruel and almost grotesque tortures described by ArtA 
Vir&f are in all probability not the oftspring of the writer’s imagina- 
tion, but reproduce actual tortures inflicted in ancient Persia, and 
even, to a large extent, practised there in modern times. Such are 
the hanging head downwards, cutting out the tongue, putting out 
the eyes, the breaking and tearing of limbs, being torn by dogs, 
roasting alive, plunging in mud and filth, etc. 

It is a curious fact that all the sufferers in Art& Vir&f’s Hell 
are anonymous, with the single exception of the lazy man, whose 
name seems to have been Davdnos and who is punished like Dives, 
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tKe rich man in the Gospel, solely because of his laziness, since 
when “he Was in the world, he never did any good work”. Yet 
whilst his whole body was being gnawed by khrafstras, his right foot 
alone Avas untouched, “for that he once with this right foot oast a 
bunch of grass before a ploughing ox”, so that his solitary good 
deed went not unrewarded. 

The first obvious contrast between the two Avorks is that 
whilst the Divina Commedia is one of the greatest poems, replete 
with all the wealth of the sublime and beautiful in poetic thought 
and diction, the book of Artfi Vir&f is written in prose, and that 
generally of the baldest and most monotonous character. 

The second obvious difference is in the order of the respecth^e 
visions. Dante visits first Hell, then Purgatory, lastly Heaven. 
Arts Vir&f ’s first visit is to Heaven and the souls of the just, 
afterwards to Hell and its torments. As we shall see, there is no 
Purgatory so-called in the Mazdean system. 

Again, the various inhabitants of Dante’s- and Paradho, 
the degrees of sanctity and kind of crime for AA^hich there are res- 
pectively allocated their places of reward or punishment, are 
arranged in the strictly philosophical and carefully considered order 
and plan. The punishments of the wicked in the Arts Vir&f 
N&mak, as we have just seen, appear in no particular order, and 
at least as regards Hell, “ there is nowhere any .system or plan 
preceptible”, in the words of Haug. 

A fourth very striking dift'erence betAveen the two visions is 
the anonymity already referred to of the Persian Inferno. In 
Heaven this is someAvhat different, as the Fravashis of a feAv 
eminent individuals are met with, though even here the anony- 
mous treatment, on the whole, prevails. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to call attention to the absolute 
difference of the motive, if I may be allowed the expression, of the 
two Visions. In the Persian one, as we have seen, the journey to 
the world beyond is undertaken deliberately by the seer as an envoy 
frbtiii and on behalf of, the whole religious community. Dante’s 
gre^t journey to the same world is essentially the experience of an 
ii^dlvidual soul. Aud though, as a matter of fact, these experiences 
ale recorded ibr the guidance and benefit of all his fellow- 

jiartibularly of his countrymen, yet the poet’s art records the 
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whole vision as a personal history leading to the poet’s own 
individual regeneration. Yet this difference is really only one of 
the mise-en-schie of the two compositions. 

A further, not unimportant, difference is to be found in this 
that Dante is supposed to visit the World of Spirits in his actual 
living body, so that it is noted by the spirits as a marvel that 
his body casts a shadow. On the other hand, Artfi, Virdf’s soul 
leaves his body whilst in the trance induced by mang, and thus 
disembodied makes the journey through Heaven and Hell. Here 
we have a striking analogy with the legend of Er, the son 
of Armenius, the Pamphylian, in Plato’s Republic (lib. X. Chap, 
xiii.), whose soul similarly leaves his body on 'ithe funeral pyre 
and goes forth to view the Spirit World, but eventually (like 
that of Artd, Vir&f ) returns to his body still lying on the pyre. 
{Ibid. Chap, xvi.) 

A last difference to be recorded is that the author of the Artft 
VirS,f N^mak, in spite of the general use of the first person in his 
narration, is absolutely unknown, and even his date is exceedingly 
doubtful. The author of the Divina Commedia is one of the most 
famous and best known characters of history. 

We may now turn to the more interesting task of collecting 
the points of resemblance and ayalogy which occur in the two 
works so strangely different in style and character, and yet so 
strikingly akin in many essential features. In this task I shall 
largely follow the suggestive essay of the distinguished Parsi 
scholar, Ervad Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, read before the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society in 1892. 

Both Art& Vir&f and Dante have the guidance of two celestial 
beings in their wonderful journeys. In the case of Dante, the poet 
Vergil, and afterwards Beatrice, accompany and direct him through 
the spirit "world. With Artft Vir&f it is the archangel Srbsh 
(the Avestic Sraosha, the spirit of obedience, to the Divine 

law) and the Genius of Fire, Ataro, who together act as guides 
through the realms of Heaven and Hell. As they enter Hell, 
Arta Viraf remarks : “ Srdsh the Pious and Ataro the angel took 
hold of my hand and I went thence onwards unhurt. In that 
manner I beheld cold and heat, drought and stench, to such a 
degree as I never saw nor heard of in the world. And when I went 
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further, I also saw the greedy jaws of Hell, like the most frightful 
pit, descending in a very narrow and fearful place; in darkness so 
gloomy that it is necessary to hold by the hand; and in such 
stench that every one into whose nostrils that air ascends, will 
struggle and stagger and fall; and on account of such close confine- 
ment no man’s existence is endurable.” — Artft Vir&f Nftmak, 
XVIII, 1-9. 

With this passage Modi w^ll compares Dante’s statement at 
the entrance to the gate of Hell : 

“ E poichb la stin mano alia mia pose, 

“ Con lieto volto, ond ’ io mi confortai, 

“ Mi mise dentro alle segrete cose. 

“ Quivi sospiri, pianti ed.alti guai 
“ Risonavan per 1’ aer senza stelle, 

“ Perch’ io al oominciar ne lagrimai. 

“ Pacevano un tumulto, il qual s ’ aggira 
“ Sempre in quell' aria senza tempo tinta.” — Inf. III. 19-29. ‘ 
Immediately after the words just quoted from the Artft Vir&f 
N&mak, the narration continues : — 

“ I came to a place and I saw a great river which was gloomy 
as dreadful Hell; on which river were many souls and fravashis; and 
some of them were not able to cross, and some crossed only with great 
diflSculty, and some crossed easily, and I asked thus, ‘ What river is 
this ? and who are these people who stand so distressed ? ’ Sr6sh 
the Pious and Ataro the angel said : ‘ This river is the many tears 
which men shed from the eyes, for the departed. They shed those 
tears unlawfully, and they swell this river. Those who are not able 
to cross over are those for whom, after their departure, much 
lamentation and weeping were made; and those (who cross) more 
easily^ are those for whom less was made. Speak forth to the 
world thus : ‘ W^hen ye are in the world make no lamentation and 
weeping unlawfully, for so much harm and difficulty may come 

• And after that he had laid his hand on mine 
With joyful mien, at which I took comfort. 

He led me in among the hidden mysteries ; 

Here sighs, lamentations and loud cries of woe 

Resounded through the starless air, whereat at first I wept 

They made a tumult for ever whirling on. 

84 
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to the souls of your departed.’ ” — A. V. N. XVI, 2-12.* 

Here I should like to point out two remarkable analogies : In 
the almost immediately after the lines just quoted above, the 
poet with his guide arrives at the banks of the great river Acheron, 
crowded with unfortunate souls waiting for the coming of Charon’s 
boat, (Inf. III. 70 s. q.) whilst in Canto XIV, the fourfold river 
of Hell is described. 

“ Ciascuna parte, fuor che I’oro, b rotta 

“ D’ una fessura che lagrime goccia, 

“ Le quali accolte foran quella grotta.” — Inf. XIV. 112, 114.* 

Though perhaps it may be doubted whether these lagrime 
really represent human tears. 

The crossing of a river as the means of entrance into the Spirit 
World, is, of course, a commonplace of literature. We find it in 
Homer and Vergil, frcm whom Dante has borrowed his four infer- 
nal rivers, Acheron, Styx, Phlegethon, and Cocytus. It is also a 
commonplace of Ir&nian eschatology, as ia the Avestic description 
of the adventures of the soul after death, which have been borrowed 
wholesale in the Qor&n. In the old Irish vision literature also, we 
come across rivers in the nether world. 

There is this difference between the Iranian and the Western 
rivers, ^that whereas these latter are crossed by boat, or some other 
means of conveyance, the Iranian river is spanned by the celebrated 
Chinvat bridge, broad and easy to the just, narrow and difficult, if 
not impossible, to the wicked. 

It will be remembered that, after passing through the portals 
of Hell, Dante first meets with a number of unfortunate souls in 
the vestibule of the infernal regions, whom he describes with great 
bitterness of contempt as those 

“ Che visser senza infamia e senza lodo. 

“ Misciate sono a quel cattivo coro 


’ Evil Effects of Weeping for the Dead. — A gentleman, who heard my paper 
on this subject read before the Manchester Dante Society, afterwards wrote me : 
“On returning home from the funeral of my father, in the County Kerry, 30 years ago, 
my brother and I, by common impulse, feeling our loneliness, burst out crying ; but 
my uncle reproved us, saying that our crying was hindering my father's soul from 
going to heaven". A curious parallelism of belief in Ireland and Iran ! 

• Each part, except the gold, is rent with a fissure that drips tearSy which, when 
collected, force a passage through that cavern. 
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“ Degli angeli che non furon ribelli 
“ Nfe fur fedeli a Dio, ma per se foro. 

“ Cacciarli i Ciel per non esser men belli : 

“ Nblo profundo inferno gli riceve.” — Inf. Ill, 36-41.’ 

It is characteristic of Dante that he treats these indifferent 
souls, who were neither good nor bad, with a fierce bitterness : — 

“ A Dio spiacenti ed ai nemici sui”. — Ibid. 63.* 
Correspondingly, Arta Viraf, immediately after passing the 
great river, says •' — 

“ I came to a place and saw the souls of several people who 
remained in the same position. And I asked the victorious Sr6sh 
the Pious and Ataro, the angel, ‘ Who are they ? and why remain 
they here ?’ Sr6sh the Pious and Ataro the angel said: ‘ They call 
this place Hamistag^n, and these souls remain in this place till the 
Resurrection; and they are the souls of those men whose good 

works and sins are equal, for every one whose good 

works are three scruples more than his sins, goes to Heaven; they 
whose sin is in excess, go to Hell; they in whom both are equal 
remain among these Hamistagdn till the Resurrection, Their 
punishment is cold or heat from the revolution of the atmosphere, 
and they have no other adversity ! ” — A. V. N., Chap. VI. 

This doctrine of the Hamtstag&n is curiously like the Irish 
conception of limbo in the Vision of Adamnan (FIs Adamnain) as 
the place ‘ ‘ at the hither side of the lightless land for those whose 
good and evil have been equal”. Many writers, including Mr. 
Modi, see in the Hamistagftn the analogue of the Christian Purga- 
tory. This is, however, scarcely tenable. It is true that, as in the 
Christian Purgatory, the sufferings of these souls will eventually 
come to an end, but there is no idea of purgation by suffering, as 
in Dante’s Purgatorio. The Pahlavi name is a plural of the adjec- 
tive hamistak, meaning ‘ ever stationary ’, and is no doubt derived 
from the idea of a balance, in which the two scales are exactly 
balanced, and so stationary. These spirits, therefore, in both the 

1 Who lived without infamy and without praise. They are mingled with that 
caitiff choir of the angels who were not rebellious nor were faithful to God, but were 
for themselves. Heaven drove them forth that its beauty should not be impaired nor 
does Hell receive them. 

• Displeasing to God and to His enemies. 
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Iranian and the Irish vision, would seem more akin to those 
neutrals ; “ Che visser senza infamia e senza lodo.” 

Among the punishments, often ghastly and disgusting, depic- 
ted by both the Persian and Italian writers, Mr. Modi has 
pointed out several which are identical. 

(i) The gnawing of human skulls and brains. — In ArtI, Virif 
this horrible punishment is inflicted on fraudulent traders who use 
false weights and measures (LXXX), upon the dishonest rich who 
have stolen the property of others (XVI), and upon the unjust 
judge (XCI). We are at once reminded of the dreadful picture of 
Count Ugolino and Archbishop Ruggieri : — 

“ E come il pan per fame si manduca, 

“ Cost il sopran li dcnti all’ altro pose 

“JA,’ ve il cervel s’aggiunge colla nuca.” — Inf. XXXII. 127- 
129.* 

(ii) . Suspension head downwards. — In ArtA VirAf, dishonest 
judges and traders, those who unlawfully slaughter cattle, and 
men and women guilty of sexual immorality, are suspended head 
downwards in Hell and otherwise tortured at the same time. 
(LXIX, LXXIV, LXXIX, LXXX, LXXXVIII.). In the 
Inferno similar suspension head downwards is inflicted upon Simo- 
niacs and upon traitors. (XIX, and XXXIV.) 

(in.) Tearing and jlaging. — Artk VirAf saw the souls of the 
wicked torn, seized and worried “as a dog a bone” by the Khrafstras 
or noxious creatures (XVIII >. In the Inferno, Cerberus, “ fiera 
crudele e diverse”, not only barks over the unfortunate gluttons 
in the thi:’d circle, but : — 

“Grafliagli spirit! , scuoia [gl. ingoia], ed isquatra”.-Iuf. VI. 13.* 
(iv.) Crushing beneath metal. — The hypocrites in the eighth 
circle of Dante are crushed beneath cowls of heavy lead. 

“ O in eterno faticoso manto !” — Inf. 23. 67. 

The faithless wife in ArtA VirAf NAmak is similarly crushed 
beneath an iron coating, {P6st-i dsinin) (LXXXV, 2.) 


* Who lived without infamy and without praise. 

* Just in the way that bread is devoured from hunger, so the uppermost one 
fastened his teeth on the other, at the place where the brain joins the nape. 

* Claws the spirits, seizes them in his mouth [or flays them] and rends them 
limb from limb. 
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(v.) Serpents . — The second holgia of Dante in which robbers 
are punished, is that which is full of serpents : — 

“ E vidivi entro terribile stipa 
“ Di serpenti, e di si diversa men a, 

“ Che la memoria il sangue ancor mi scipa. 


‘‘ Con serpi le man dietro avean legate : 

“ Quelle ficcavan per le ren la coda 
“ E il capo, ed eran dinanzi aggroppate. 

“ Ed ecco ad un, ch’era da nostra proda, 

“ S’avvento un serpente, che il trafisse 

“ La dove il colle alle spalle s’annoda.” — luf. XXIV, 82, 99. ‘ 
Punishment by snakes and serpents is fairly frequent in Arta 
Vir&f. Compare: — “I saw the soul of a man through the funda- 
ment of which soul a snake, as it were like a beam, went in and 
came forth out of the mouth and many other snakes ever seized all 
his limbs”. {XIX. 1-3.) A wicked ruler is flogged with darting 
serpents (XXVIII). Snakes and scorpions and other noxious crea- 
tures, (Khrafstras) gnaw men and women who neglect or contami- 
nate the sacred elements of fire and water (XXXVII). Those 
who have defrauded or misappropiated the things belonging to 
God and to religion are ever stung and gnawed by serpents 
(LVI.), and like punishment is meted out to slanderers, (LXVI.), 
lustful men (LXXI.), liars (XC.), etc. 

(vi.) As a general description. Modi well (juotes the following 
parallel passages from the Persian and the Italian seers : — 

“ In that manner I beheld cold and heat, drought and stench, 
to such a degree as I never saw nor heard of in the world. And 
when I went further, I also saw the greedy jaws of Hell, like a 
most frightful pit, descending in a very narrow and fearful place ; 
in darkness so gloomy that it is necessary to hold by the hand, 
and in such stench that every one into whose nostrils that air as- 
cends, will struggle and stagger and fall, and on account of such 


* And I saw within it a fearful swarm of serpents, and of such vanety of 

species that the recollection of them even now makes my blood run cold .They 

^ their hands bound behind with serpents ; these through their loins thrust their 
tail and head and in front were twisted up in knots. And lo 1 upon one who wm on 

one side darted a serpent that transfixed him there where the neck is knotted to 


the shoulders. 
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close confinement no man’s existence is endurable. Everywhere 
even the lesser Khrafstras stand up mountain high and they so 
tear and seize and worry the souls of the wicked as a dog a bone.” 
—A. V. N. XVIII. 

And this of Dante : 

“ lo sono al terzo cerchio della piova 
“ Eterna, maledetta, fredda e greve : 

“ Regola e quality mai non 1’^ nuova. 

“ Grandine grossa, e acqua tinta e neve 
“ Per I’aer tenebroso si ri versa : 

“ Pute la terra che questo riceve. 

“ Cerbero, fiera crudele e diversa, 

“ Con tre gole caninamente latra 
“ Sopra la gente che quivi h sommersa. 

“ Gli occhi ha veriaigli, la barba unta ed atra, 

“ E il ventre largo, e unghiate le mani ; 

“ Graffia gli spirti etc.” — Inf. VI, 7-13* 

The employment of the forces of nature — cold, rain, snow, 
wind, heat etc., is so common in each vision as not to need spe- 
cial quotation. 

But perhaps the most striking feature in the Inferno of each 
vision is the position assigned to the Evil Spirit, the Arch-Enemy 
of God and the dominant ruler of Hell. The climax of Dante’s 
Inferno is the vast figure of Lucifer frozen in the lowest depths of 
nether Hell at the apex of the inverted cone in which it is formed. 
In the Arts, Vir&f NSmak, Aharman ( Angro Mainyush)(or Ganrdk 
Minoi) is similarly found in the darkest hell, which apparently is 
fixed in the very centre of the earth. Here the Evil Spirit ridi- 
cules and mocks the unfortunate sinners. And just as after beholding 
the horrors of Lucifer, Vergil leads Dante at once out to the 
Southern Hemisphere and the serener atmosphere of purga- 
tory, so Sr6sh and Ataro took hold of Art& VirS,f’s hand at the same 
juncture and led him forth “from that dark, terrible, fearful place”, 

* I am in the third circle of the rain, eternal cursed, cold and heavy ; measure 
and quality in it is ever unchanging. Thick hail and black water and snow come 
teaming down through the murky air ; stinketh the earth that this receives. 
Cerberus, monster fierce and terrible, with triple throat, barks dog-like over the 

people who are plunged therein He claws the spirits, flays them [or seizes them 

i n his mouth] and rends them limb from limb. 
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back to the eternal light of the presence of Ahharmazd. 

In the descriptions of Heaven there are also some points of 
resemblance between the two works. It is true that Dante’s 
Paradiso contains ten heavens, whilst the Heaven of Artfi, Virfif is 
fourfold. Dante’s first eight heavens are called respectively after the 
seven planets of the ancients, — the Moon, Mercury, Venus, the 
Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, — and the Fixed Stars ; after which 
come the Crystalline Heaven, and finally the Empyrean containing 
the throne of the Trinity. Arttl Virsif’s three first heavens are 
those of the Stars, the Moon and the Sun ; whilst the fourth and 
last is the all glorious Gar6tmS,n, wherein is the throne of Afihar- 
mazd. Brilliant light and glory are the characteristics of the 
Heavens of both the Persian and the Italian seers, and adorn the 
blessed souls who inhabit them. Both Dante and ArtA, Virfif 
behold in their respective Paradises the soul of the first progenitor 
of the human race, — Adam in the case of Dante, Gaydmard in the 
case of ArtA VirAf. Other analogies will no doubt occur to readers. 

That the vision of ArtA VirAf was in point of date anterior by 
some centuries to Dante, and even apparently to the composition 
of the earliest Irish Vision Poems, is, we may take it, beyond 
doubt. Dare we suppose that any influence can be traced from the 
Persian Vision to that of the Italian poet, such as may almost cer- 
tainly be attributed to the Irish poems of the same kind ? 

I need not here enter into the question so ably discussed by 
Dr. Gaster in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1893) as 
to the indebtedness of the ArtA VirAf legend to older Hebrew 
Vision literature of the same kind. That the central idea of des- 
cribing the secrets of the Other World under the allegorical form of 
a journey undertaken by a living man, guided by supernatural 
beings through the realms beyond the tomb, and even no inconsi- 
derable part of the details of the description, may have been borrow- 
ed by a Persian writer from some Jewish original, is by no means 
unlikely, especially when we remember that most characteristic 
tendency of the IrAnian mind, towards the adaptation and assimila- 
tion of outside theories and ideas, which has been so marked 
through the whole course of its history. 

Nevertheless W. Bousset writes : “ Es scheint mir der 

Beweis erbracht, dass wir in der eranischen Religion die Heimat 
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jeaer buntea Phaatasien und jener ekstatischen Mystik zu suchen 
haben.” — Arohiv fur Religionswissenschaft. — IV, p. 169 .* 

Even the Artft Vir&f Nfimak may derive from some more 
ancient Iranian original now lost. To me the greater elaborateness 
and the grotesque exaggerations of description in the Hebrew 
visions, as compared with the relative sobriety of the Artft Virfif 
Vftmak are in favour of the originality of the latter. 

And the fact remains as true to-day as when Haug asserted it 
that the Vision of Arfctl VirAf, in its minutest details, is essentially 
Zoroastrian in thought and diction, and certain passages, such as 
the adventures immediately after death of the just and the wicked 
soul, and possibly, the strange story of the rich man DavAnos, are 
clearly derived from an Avestic origin. 

We have no means of knowing whether the story of ArtA 
VirAf ever became known in mediaeval Europe. But I for one 
have a strong belief in a much more extensive ‘ percolation ’ of 
ideas, stories, legends and other intellectual wares from Eastern to 
Western nations in both ancient and mediaeval times than is com- 
monly admitted or at least recognised.* We cannot forget the 
extraordinary activity of commercial intercourse between the 
Italian trading republics and the great civilised nations of the East, 
precisely during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Italian 
traders visited Eastern lands, bringing back with them undoubted- 
ly not only material merchandise, but also “ travellers’ tales”, 
among which may not impossibly have been included some such 
legends as the one I have been describing. Dante was a man who 
absorbed every possible kind of knowledge and information from 
every source and person with which he came in contact. It is 
never safe, therefore, to deny that the Florentine poet may have 
come to a knowledge of almost any kind of religious or philoso- 
phical speculation existing before his time. If I were asked to 
point out what particular features in the Dioina Commedia appear 
most reminiscent of the Persian Vision, and, therefore, may possibly 
be a distant echo of the ArtA VirAf NAmak I should be inclined to 


> It seems to me it is proved that it is in the Iranian religion we have to seek 
for the home of these motley fantasies and this ecstatic mysticism. 

• Bousset (foe. cit.) thinks that these Iranian ideas may have been diffused by 
moans of MSthraism, so widely extondod through the West. 
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point to the gruesome and often grotesque penalties described in the 
Inferno^ which seem, as has been remarked, to have had their 
origin in the sight of actual barbaric tortures inflicted in an 
ancient Persian court. Perhaps I might venture to add the pre- 
vailing idea of celestial light as a leading feature of the Paradiso, 
just as we know it to be not only in the heaven of Art& Vir&f, but 
also in the celestial scheme of the Mazdean religion. 

L. C. Casaetelli, 


35 
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The Gatha Society proposes, as one of its main functions, to 
elucidate the Holy Gaihas, and that being the case, the interpreta- 
tion of a strophe out of the self-same Gathas might perhaps be said 
to be a proper contribution to the literary undertaking of a society 
as this, which also bears the name of the same sacred texts. This 
paper, we hope, would, none the less, be regarded as a fit tribute to 
to the memory of one who spent his life in the study and interpreta- 
tion of the religious lore of his race. 

The Gathic passages have been variously interpreted by diffe- 
rent savants; but so far as the strophe, which we propose to consider 
on this occasion, is concerned, there is no great difference of opinion 
in the up-to-date translations which, to our mind, seem still in- 
accurate. This passage is Yasna XXIX. 1, and we propose to 
determine its correct meaning with accuracy, so far as it is possible 
on general philological considerations. 

The strophe runs as under : 

• 


The Text. 


The text admits of no great variations. Several variants are, 
as usual, to be found for different words, but they are immaterial, 
or mere capricious ones. However, one word requires attention. 
Dr. Geldner, following fifteen of the MSS. collated by him, admits 
in his laborious text the form . Prof. Westergaard and 

Dr. Spiegel suggest the form , which Drvad K. B. 

Kanga follows in his Gujarati text but which is not to be found in 
any of the MSS. collated by Geldner. The form adopted in the 
text, given above, is Lu’s (--u-ojcj.) or K,’b with a 

slight necessary modification. 
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Metbk. 

From the stand-point of metre, which is one of three lines of 
sixteen syllables each with a caesura after the seventh syllable, the 
first line, to be quite regular, requires the word - 055 ^ to be pro- 
nounced as one syllable. The reason is not far to seek. The 
general termination for the sixth case (genitive) singular is , 

but instead of that, probably because of the weak case, only is 

attached to the crude form and so the vowel-sound being 

elided, " coalesces with into one syllable or 

. The form is the phonetic variant of 

and so is to be pronounced as one syllable, being here 

an equivalent of the monosyllabic . In the second line, to let 
the caesura fall after a finished word, the dissyllabic is 

adopted in the text above in place of the trisyllabic 
followed by Geldner and others, which unnecessarily leaves the first 
part of eight, instead of seven, syllables. For a like reason, the 
three-syllabic is followed in lieu of the four-syllabic 

to be found in Geldner, who having felt, in the second 
part of this line, the obvious necessity, probably left undetected 
in the first part, of reducing one syllable, observes in a foot-note 
that “ Acc. to the metre .--u.~aj.Jo' should be restored.” He thus 
favours the omission of the prefixial and the retention of the 
intermediary •« • .-»r-oJ»>iv , as a changed form of the original 
— oJ^--r, o-oJ,v (••Oi.Jwv) , is dissyllabic. The third 
line is a regular one. 

Explanation of words. 

We shall now examine how far the text, corrected as above 
from the stand-point of metre, harmonizes with or mars the 
requirements of grammar. The second line requires close study 
inasmuch as it purports to consist of words which do not neces- 
sarily convey a bad notion as they have been hitherto understood 
to do. We shall take up the necessary words only. 

Khshmaibyd , — 2 nd per. pro. *1%, bya being the general termi- 
nation for Vj. Cf. Y. XLVI. 15 [dual, regarding Haechataspians 
and Spitamides as two distinct families ; however, see vi in the pi.], 
Y. LIII. 5 (dual, referring to marriageable couples). Cf. also yd^h- 
maibyd in Y. XXXII. 9, where it applies to Mazda and Awha in 
the dual sense. Most of the translators think it to be a pi. of honour 
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applied to Ahura, or as a pi. form referring to Ahura and the 
archangels.* In its dual sense, the pronoun applies to the two 
Spirits {mainyH), Spenta and Angra, who formed the creations.® 
Generally, an appeal is made by an inferior in rank to his imme- 
diate superior. In Y. I, where in a certain order occurs a list 
headed by Ahura, Gcus TJrvan is immediately preceded by Geus 
Tashan, in other words, the Soul of the Universe follows the 
Moulders of the Universe, who are Spenta and Angra.* In Y. 
LVII 2, the order given is Ahura, Amesha Spentas and the 
Two-Protectors and Moulders, where it stops, but so far, this 
order is the same as the one given in Y. I 1-2. We might also 
compare the term thwarbzhdiim of the present strophe to the similar 
terms thwdrSstdra and thvo^r^satb employed in the sense of ‘ mould- 
ing* with reference to Spenta and Angra.* Besides, in the suc- 
ceeding strophe ( § 2 ), Gms Tashd is depicted to refer, in his 
turn, to Ashi. the appeal made in the first strophe. This almost 
proves to the hilt that the party addressed to in § 1 — in the dual 
number, or, at least, in a higher number than the singular — is the 
one who conveys onward the appeal in § 2, i. e., Geus-Tashd, who, 
according to Y. I. 2, stand one rank higher than Geus Urvan. 

G^rSzdd, impf. ®/i fi,tm. ; rt. g^rez (Sk. grif), “to emit a sound.’ 
Looking to the context, it need not necessarily be interpreted 
as ‘ complained ’ or ‘lamented’. The idea of ‘appealing’ is not 
distantly connected therewith ; cf. gtr^ze in Y. XXXII. 9 : “O 
MazdA and Asha ! unto you-two I appeal with the utterance of 
my spirit also cf. Y. XLVI 2 : “ I beseech unto Thee, O Ahura !, 
look to it.” Again cf. Y. L. 9: “as a man-of-good-wisdom, I may 
be an aspirant and a beseecher.” 

Kahmdi (Sk. Kasmai), inter, pro., not mas. 7ibut neuter 7i' 
whatfor. The reply to this query is given in § 6. 1. 3., viz., 
fshuyantaechd vdstrydichd: ‘for progress and industry.’ 

Thwardzhddm is an Aorist form. 

Tashat, future imperfect */i from rt. 

Aeshmd, rt. ish (sk. ish), ‘to strive’, ‘endeavour’: gunated form 

» It is not quite correct to speak of the Archangels in relation to the Gathas. 
The Avestic term Amesha Spenta, whereby are ordinarily meant the Archangels, 
is absent in the Gathas. 

• Y. LVII 17 ; Yt. XIII (Farvardin) 76. 

• Y. LVII 2. * Y. LVII 2 ; XLII 2. 
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+ ma, a suffix : ‘striving’, ‘endeavouring’. The word like- 
wise stands as the name of an adverse spirit, an opponent of 
Sraosha, as a demon of wrath, though the root-meaning is that of 
‘ wish’. In Y. XLVIII. 7, the word is modified by the prefixial 
‘m”, meaning thereby ‘ low desires’. The context requires us to 
interpret the word in a good sense. 

Hazaschd, hazd (Vi of /i-stem) -f ‘ and’ ; of. Sk. sahcis, which 
is employed in the Vedas in the good sense of ‘power’, ‘strength’. 
Also cf. Sk. sahasdvat (Ved.) ‘powerful’, ‘mighty’. It is indeed 
difficult for one to understand why the Vedic sense of the word 
should not be followed. All languages abound in cases where a 
derogatory sense comes to be attached to words originally convey- 
ing a good idea. Cf. the English words ‘despot ’and ‘ knave’. Also cf. 
Av. du, ‘ to speak’, used in the Gathas in the good sense*, whereas 
in the later Avesta, the same root is restricted to the speaking of 
the evil creatures.” Similarly, in the later Avesta, the word hazangh 
stands in a derogatory sense, as, in ZamyS-t Yasht (§ 80), it signifies 
the strength of the daeva*. In interpreting words in the Gathas, 
the Vedic meanings of the corresponding Sanskrit words stand us 
in good stead inasmuch as, in point of time, the Vedas occupy the 
same position with respect to what may be termed Sanskrit litera- 
ture as the Gathas do in relation to the Avestan literature. Let 
us further see in what light the same word is used in the Gathas. 
In Y. XLIII. 4, haze (strength) of the Good Mind is spoken of ; 
likewise, in Y. XXXIII. 12 ‘ powerful strength( hazo)' is sought 
for. Thus, out of the only three contexts in the Gathas, where the 
word hazd is used, the two, sine dubio, admit of a good sense and 
as the corresponding word sahas is also to be met with in the Vedic 
literature employed likewise in a good sense, we are justified, a 
fortiori, in interpreting the word in this context as well, in a 
favourable light, as ‘ strength ’ and not as ‘ plunder ’, ‘ spolia- 
tion ’ etc. 

RSmd, Vi of a-stem'; rt. ram (Ved. ram), ‘to tranquilize ’, ‘ to 
calm ’. The same root conveys also the notion of ‘ to please ’ or 
‘ to rejoice ’. The only other Gathic context, Y. XLVIII. 7, has 

» Y. XXIX 5 (dvaidi ) ; LIII 1 (dabin ) ; XXXII 1, 13 (ddta, 'envoy,)’ 

‘ Adavata, davata : Vend. XIX 1, 6, 8, 44, 45 etc., Yt. XIX 47. 

» Also cf. Vend. IV 1 ; Y. XII 2. 
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the form paiti-r^m^m, ‘ counter-wish,’ * contra-wish.’ Usually, the 
word is interpreted in the sense of ‘strife’, ‘cruelty’ and so on. 
But the Vedic sense of the word does not admit of ^at interpreta- 
tion. Strange enough, this notion of ‘ tranquilizing ’ is handed 
down even to the Yasht literature. In Farvardin Yasht (§ 95)> where 
Mithra is spoken of as tranquilizing the risings, the word rdma- 
yeiti, from the same root raw, is used. * 

Ahishyd*. Strictly-speaking, the form ought to be dhishyS in 
Vi,* as the five words used by its side all stand in that case and 
number. We would take the analogy of dhita in andhita. Ahita 
and dhisha* are similar in form. Ahita is made up of a, ‘not’ + d 
rt. hi, ‘to bind, -f ta, i. e., not-bound, contaminated. Ahisha is 
likewise to be explained as made up of a, not + d -f rt. hich (Lt. 
sfccare; Fr. secheur), to become dry + ha, & suflSx*, meaning there* 
by ‘non-drying’, i. e., ‘ ferlility.’ 

DtrSschd, Vi of ^^-stem;* rt. (Sk. driJC), ‘to make 

strong’ ; also ‘to increase,’ ‘to prosper’. The word is not used 
elsewhere in the Gathas in the substantive form.’ 

Tivischd, Vi of sA-stem (rt. tu, ‘to be efficient’)’; of. Vedic 
tavas, ‘powerful,’ ‘efficacious’, ‘energetic’. Also of. Ved. tavisha, 
in the same sense. Let us examine the use of the word elsewhere 
in the Gathas. In Y. XXXIII. 12 (Armaiti 0vtstm dasvd) it 
means ‘strength’ ‘efficiency’.* The word is used seven times in 
the Gathas and out of that in as many as six places, it is used only 
in the good sense. There could be no reason, therefore, to attach 
to the word when it is used in the seventh context, viz., the present 
one, any other meaning but that so consistently attached thereto 
in the Gathas. 


• Also cf. ‘ pacifies Mithraic mind ’ in Meher Yt. § 109. See Khord&d Yt. ? 9. 

• Dramesteter interprets the word to mean ‘ prey ’ ; Justi ‘ drought ’ ; Mills 
‘ desolation * ; Spiegel ‘ impure ’ . 

• Dr. Mills in his ‘ Five Zarathushtrian Gathas 1894 observes on p. 411 “ I 
would prefer a nominal form in the adverbial instr.” 

• khishya is but a derived form from Ahisha. 

• For hisha from rt. hich, cf. haaha , ' a friend’ from rt. hach ‘ to follow *. 

• cf. hvarlz nom. sing, hvarii. 

» For the verbal sense cl Y. XLIV 15 : XLVIII 7 ; XLIX. 2. The Sanskrit 
word ‘ drih ' conveys the notion of ‘ increase * and ‘ prosperity.’ 

• So also in Y. XXXIV 11, XLIII 1. XLV 10. XLVIII 6 and LI 7. 
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Vdstd, Vi of r-stem; rt. van^h (Sk. vas), ‘to fix’, ‘ to regulate’ ; 
regulator. 

S& 3 tdf Aorist*/j» parasm. or */i ^tm.; rt. sangh (Sk. sas), ‘to 
show’, ‘to teach.’ 

Teanslation. 

Unto-you (two) Qeush-Urvan appealed (thus) : ‘Whatfor 
(have) you-oreated me ? who shall-ohisel me?' (who may-be)* to- 
me (full of) endeavour, strength, tranquility, fertility, prosperity 
and-efficiency. There is no regulator for-me but Thee *(that) 
may thus teach* me the good industry. 

K. E. PuNKGAB. 


’ The replies to thass two in:iuiria3 are to ba found in § 6. Ahura is depicted 
there to say that on the score of purity no or ratu was known to him and that 
the universe (Geush-Urvan) was produced for ‘ progress ’ and ‘ industry.’ 

• cf. closely ke mS. (f.athat) and d-mi. This shows that the first interrogative 
phrase has a relative clause following it. Had the six adjectives in line 2 convey- 
ed bad ideas, instead of d-mt, the text would have had yat-mi (‘since to me’). 
» Alternative, ‘ so you-teach me’. 


A FEW IDIOSYNCRASIES OF THE 
AVESTAN GRAMMAR. 

The following monograph is the result of the inquisitiveness 
to dissect Avestan words with a view to learn in detail the literary 
anatomy thereof- When mayy instances of words presenting a 
certain common trait of grammatical idiosyncrasy could be culled 
out, they go, a posteriori^ to formulate a distinct rule of grammar, 
rather than be regarded as exceptions. For our purposes, we 
shall rather adopt an a priori method to facilitate the elucidation, 
substantiating the statements with examples, which do not how- 
ever claim to be exhaustive in number. 

I. Addition of j to the Root. 

A redundant^' will be found added to the root without alter- 
ing its meaning. The inflected form of the root thus arrived at 
is generally conjugated as the first class of roots. In several in- 
stances, such inflected forms of roots have been already detected, 
but, instead of being recognised as inflected, they have been regard- 
ed as distinct roots. 

1. The root , ‘to increase \ is of the third class: cf. 

(Vd. IV. 48). The inflected form of it is , which 

also means ‘ to increase and it is conjugated according to the 
first class of roots ; e. y., (Y. XLVI, 13), (Y. 

XLIV. 10) etc. 

2. , ‘to give’; y., (Y. XXVIII. 8), 

(Y. XI. 18). I. F.* , ‘to give’ (1st cl.); y., 

(Y. XXXIII. 2), (Y. LI. 6). 

3. y ‘to give’ etc. {3rd cl.); y., (redup. 

weak 4“ -wv) (Y. XXXIV. 1). I. F. , 4^ (1st cl.) ; e. y., 

(Yt. XIX. 11), (Vd. XVIII. 29 ; Yt. V. 19, 

23, etc.), (Y. XXIX. 9), (Y. XLVI. 15) (See II. 

8 ; p. 283), etc. The examples given here as being of the 1st cl. 

^ Changeable to ^ or 


• I. F. • Inflected form. 
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might possibly be objected to on the ground that or 

is the reduplicated form of the 'v/' ^ which is of the 3rd cl. But 
in the conjugated forms, we generally find the weak base of the 
reduplication employed. However, the nominal form (Y. 

X. 9), sine dubio, points to the fact that is an inflected root 
to which the substantive suffix is directly added ; cf. 
from the etc. The infinitive form equally requires 

to be an inflected root. 

4. V" > ‘to bo crwde, crue\, hard’ (2nd cl.); e. g., 

pres. part. (Yt. XXII. 17, 35). I. (Ist cl.) ; 

«. 9; (Y. LI. 13). 

5. !■*< , ‘ to think ’ (4th cl.); e. g., (Yt. X. 71, 

105, 139). I. cf. £p + ^ the 

first^ whereof could be explained by the inflexi onal ^ only ; 
.■».”» (Y. XLIV. 8) seems to us made up of_5JF-"t with the 
infinitive suffix attached to it.* 

6. V" o-»e.(Sk. , ‘to sleep’; e. g., 4rB-"eupast part. 

(Vd. XVIII. 46). I. F. (1st cl.); e. g., 

(Yd. IV. 45), (Y. LVII. 16 ; Yt. 

X. 103).* 

7. ^-“0 , ‘ to go’ (4th cl.) ; e. g., (Yt, XV. 53). 

I. ¥.^'0' ; e. (Yt. XVII. 55). 

8. V" ‘to flow’; y., •■'VJio«-'b-»>«l»^(Yt. VIII. 31). 

I, ¥._yJSC; «. S; .JVJW«-»«5*;;^(Yt. VIII. 31). 

9. ■y/’ •r-*’o' , ‘ to follow ’ ; e. g, (Y. XXXIV. 2). 

I. F . y-“ey ; of. the nominal form •o*5-“9^l:;^e>' (Y. LXII. 9), 

which is possible from the I. F, only, as the substantive suffix o’}-" 
is applied to the root. 

10. -*Ii> , ‘to bathe’ (lOthcl.); e.g., (Vd. 

XIX. 22). I. F.^-!i» ; e. y., (Vd. VII. 14, 15, etc.). 

11. V' ai’"!' , ‘ to see ’ ; of. . I. F.^jai-^r , ; cf. 

' When two dentals come together and if the second of the two bej or 
the first dental is changed into ^ or di ; e, gr., • 

• After the root a redundant is inserted : g. v. IV, 3 ; p. 283. 

• This word is usually explained as an instance of compound verbs. It may 
better be explained as above, as otherwise with *^5 which is a root of the 3rd 
class, the compound root here employed would be said to stand in the second class, 

• With the transposition of ^ and ^ • 

86 
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where o’}-* is added to the I. F. -*r ; e.y., 

(Y. XLIV. 5). 

12. ) "■’_5 ) ‘to deceive’ (lOth cl.); 

(Y. XLIfl, 6). I. F. ; cf. where the 

infinitive suffix is added to the I. F^»j^ 

13. , ‘to thrive’; e. g., (Yt. XIII. 146). 

I. F.^-"^i; e. q., imperative 2/3 atm. from -v/" (Y. 

XXXIV. 7 ; LVIII. 5). 

14. -y/" i-“) , ‘to dig ’ ; e. g., (Vd. XVII. 5, 7). 

I. F._V 5 , ; e. g., (Vd. II. 32). 

15. ‘ to hold ’ ; e. g., (Y. XL 17). I. F. 

; e. g., (Visp. XVII. 1 ; XXI. 1 ; Y. LXII. 11). 

16. _|J , ‘to become ’ ; e. g., (Y. XXXIII. 10). 

I. F. ; cf. infinitive * 

II. Addition of > to the Root. 

In a few instances > appears to have been added without any 
definite reason to the gunated form of the root. 

1. y' , ‘ to protect e. y., (Y. XIX. 10). I. F. 

; e. g., (Y. LVII. 16 ; Yt. X. 103). 

2 .y/" , ‘ to repel ’ ; e. g., (Yt. VIII. 8, 39). 

I. F. >5-*v ; e. g., .-«.»« (Y. XXVIII. 6). 

3. -v^ , ‘to fill’; e. g.f •wvJH!«bj-“e (Vd. IV. 17). I. F. 

>ij'a ; cf. .E"v-"»^>."W where the abstract suffix is added to the 

root* with an (see IV. 2 below). 

4. -v^ , ‘to put faith in’ e. g., (Y. XXXI. 3). 

I. F. , >5>»* ; e. g., (Y. XXXI. 2). Cf. 

(Y. XXX. 11). 

5. V" J'H) ‘lo live’; e. g., (Y. XXXIX 1). 

I. F. >■'8^; cf. 

6. VIJ"!) 5 ‘ I'O deceive’; e. g., (Y. XLIII. 6). 

I. F._>jj;35 (Y. 

XXX. 6). 

7. , ‘ to know ’ ; e. g., (Y. XXVIII. 10 ; 

XXXIV. 7, etc.'. I. F.__>^-'1? ; e. g., (Y. XXIX 3 ; XXXI. 

5 ; XLIV. 3). This is not an infinitive form as is hitherto ex- 
plained, but a Pres. &tm. 1/1 with > added to the root.Jab. For 


* See p. 281 note 1. 


• Cf. . 


» With the elision of ■* • 
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phonetic purposes, « is inserted between > and w ; of. , 

8. ‘to give’ e.g., {Y . XXXIY . 1). 1. F. 

j-y (cf. I. 3 above ; p. 280), e. (Y. XLVI. 15). 

(for further explanation, see the preceding word). 

III. Insertion of in the body of the root. 

In the A vesta a few pairs of roots may be named differing 
from each other by an internal , without materially affecting 
their significations. 

1. ‘to seek’ etc.; e. g,, (Y. XXXIIL 6) ; 

and , ‘ to seek ’ etc. ; e, g.^ (Y. XXXII. 3). Cf. 

(Y. XXXIII. 4). 

2. ‘ to wish, desire’; e. g.^ hs^j (Y. L. 1); and 

^ , ‘to wish, desire’ ; e, g,, .n5AaHj>i-«» (Y. LIII. 6). 

3. ‘to endeavour’; e, g.^ (Y. XXVIII. 4; 

XLIII. 9) ; and ^ ; e, (Y. XLIII. 

16). 

4. ‘to rise’; e. g., (Vd. XXI. 5, 9, 13,17); 

and V" , ‘ to rise ’ ; e. g,, (Yt. VIII. 5, 42). 

5. J f ‘ to go ’ ; 6. 5/., (Y. XLVI. 16) ; and -"re , 

‘ to go ’ ; e. (Yt. X. 95). 

6. , ‘to grow’; y., (Y. XLIV. 3); and 

‘to grow’; e. g,, (Y. XXXI. 6)." 

IV. Insertion of a redundant letter after the root. 

Before the abstract and infinitive suffixes, which are attached 
directly to the root, a redundant letter is sometimes found inserted. 

1. i^ity , Inflected form = , from which the abst. 

noun is (Y. XXXIV. 1), where before an -*» is 

inserted. 

2. . Inflected form = , from which comes the 

abstract noun (Y. XXXIII. 14) with an inserted 

before . 

3. y^ l-“€ . Inflected form = , from which is formed the 

^ As an instance of a root not employed in the verbal form but such as 
could be ascertained from its nominal form, may be named , ‘ to revere ’ ; 

(Y. XLVI. 9) and employed in the nominal form 
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infinitive (Y. XLTV. 8) where is preceded by 

an 

4. ^to hear’ forms its abstract noun 
(Y. XXXIIL 4 ; XLIV. 13) with a before 

5. V" ‘to love’. Infinitive form = (Y. 

LXXI. 13) with an •" before the inf. termination. 

6- 1 ‘ to carry Inf. form = ( Vd. 

II. 24) with an •** added after the root. 

7. ‘to destroy’. Inf. form = (Y. 

XLVI. 11) with an inserted. 

8. ‘to do’. Inf. form = (Y. XXXIIL 

6 ; XLIII. 11) with -“»» added. 

V . Syntactic Pbculiabities. 

The Zamy^t Yasht, section SI runs as follows : 



It is evident that the reciter of the Ahuna Vairya is the Holy 
Zarathushtra, although, strangely enough, in the above sentence, the 
Avestan words for the Holy Zarathushtra stand in the accusative 
case, whilst the thing recited, viz., the Ahuna Vairya, stands in the 
nominative case. However, the word , which is an 

adjective qualifying AAunS VairyS, stands correctly in the accu- 
sative. In Yasna IX. 14, the same idea is expressed but in that 
context no such inaccurate construction occurs. 

In Visperat II. 7, a sentence runs as under : 

The intransitive verb ‘is’ cannot have any objects. 

In the above sentence, >o'*" and as appositionals to 

should have stood in the nominative case, but, as the sen- 
tence runs, they stand in the accusative, which is evidently a 
mistake. 


K. E. PuNlOAK. 
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A MITHRAS LITURGY. 

(Translated from the text of A Dieterioh: Leipzig: 

Triibner 1903.) 

Be propitious to me, Providence and Fate, as I write these 
first traditional mysteries. But to my child alone grant Immor- 
tality, for he is an initiant worthy of our power, that power which 
the great God, Helios Mithras bade that I should receive from his 
archangel, that I alone an eagle, might soar to Heaven and all 
things see. 

This is the prayer of invocation: — 

First origin oE iny origin, first beginning oE my beginning, first spirit 
of the spirit which is in me, God-given fire for the mixing of what is mixed in 
me, type of the fire in me, typo of the water in me, earth- substance, type of 
my earth-substance, complete body of me, tho man (or woman), cunningly 
moulded by a glorious arm and an imperishable right hand in a lightless 
world illumined by tho liay, in a soul-less world infused with a Soul, 
If it seemed good to you, hand mo over, me held by immortal birth, to the nature 
which lies beneath me, that after the necessity which circumvents me and presses 
on me sore, I may see the immortal Beginning with the immortal spirit, with 
the immortal water, with the dry land and the air ; that I may be born again 
in spirit, that I may be dedicated and that the holy spirit may breathe in me, 
that I may marvel at the holy fire, that I may behold the abyss of sunrise, that 
dire flood, and that the life-breathing encompassing air may boar me, since I 
shall behold to-day with immortal eyes, I, mortal born from a mortal womb, 
bettered by a mighty power and by the iinpcrisluible right hand with 
deathless spirit the deathless Aeon and the Master of the crowns of fire, I, made 
holy by holy purification, since beneath me the power of men’s souls stands as 
nothing. And this I shall take on myself again after the bitter and toilsome 
necessity which encompasses and presses sore upon me, T, (man or woman), 
according to the decree of God which changeth not. For I cannot reach 
being mortal born the heights where the immortal lamp burns with golden 
flames. Stand still then, imperishable nature, and let me free at once to escape 
from the necessity which heeds no prayer and presses sore. I am the son. 

Instructions to thk Initiant. 

Draw breath from the rays, breathing them in three 
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times as powerfully as possible. Then thou wilt perceive thyself 
made light and striding upwards. Thou wilt imagine thyself 
suspended in air. Thou wilt hear no voice of man or beast, but 
neither wilt thou see any mortal thing of earth at that hour, but 
thou wilt see every immortal thing. For thou shalt see the divine 
arrangement of that day and hour, the gods of day going up to 
heaven and others descending; and the path of the gods which you 
see will appear through the Disk, my father. Similarly the Flute 
will be visible, the origin of the wind that doeth service. For thou 
shalt see as it were a flute hanging on the Disk, unending in the 
regions towards the west, as it were an east wind. If the other 
points to the region of the east, in that direction the vision will 
turn. Thou shalt see the gods gazing at thee and moving toward 
thee. Lay then tha finger of silence on thy mouth and say, 
‘‘‘'Silence Silence Silence”, the sign of the living imperishable God. 
‘‘^Protect me, Silence.” Then pipe a long piping, then whistle and 
speak, and then shalt thou see how favourably the gods look upon 
thee, and move toward thee no longer, but proceed to their indivi- 
dual order in the scheme. 

When thou seest the upper world pure and solitary with 
neither God nor angel moving therein, wait to hear the crack of a 
great thunder overwhelm thee. Say again ‘‘‘Silence, Silence”. 

Prater. 

I am a star, your fellow wanderer, shining from the deep. 

When thou hast said this, the disk will at once unfold. 

After thou hast prayed this second^prayer, “"Silence” , and the 
rest, pipe twice and whistle twice, and at once thou shalt see stars 
coming from the sun’s disk, five rayed, very many, filling the 
whole air. Say then again, “Silence, Silence ”, and when the Disk 
has opened thou wilt see an immeasurable circle, and fiery doors, 
shut. Then close thy eyes and repeat this following prayer: — 

TniRn PrATER. 

Hear me, hear me, (man or woman). Lord who hast barred with thy 
breath the fiery portals of heaven, Twy-bodied, Fire-wielder, Light-creator, 
Fire-breathing, Fire-bold, Ghostly Light, Joy of Fire, Fair Radiance, Lord of 
Radiance, Fire-bodied, Radiance-giving, Fire-sowing, Fire-dispensing, Life- 
radiance, Fire-whirling, Radiance-moving, Lightning-dispenser, Fame of 
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Radiance, Radiance-increaser, Star-conqueror. Open unto me so that (on account 
of bitter ineluctable necessity that urges me sore) I may call upon those names 
that never took upon themselves human shape nor have been clearly fashioned 
by human speech or voice, the immortal, living precious names EEO, l66 etc. 

Say all this with fire and spirit, finishing the first, then 
beginning the second, till thou hast said to the end the seven un- 
dying gods of the world. When thou hast said this, thou wilt 
hear thunder and noise in the surrounding air, and thou wilt feel 
thyself shaken. Say then again ‘'^Silence ” (Prayer.) Then open 
thine eyes and thou wilt see the doors open and the world of the 
gods that is within the doors, so that thy spirit will run together 
and ascend with joy and pleasure at the sight. 

Then stand and draw in a great breath of the divine. 
And when thy soul is at rest again, say: 

Come hither. Lord, archandara photaza periphotaza buthix etiinenmero- 
phorathenerieprothriphorathi. 

When thou hast said this the rays will turn towards thee, and 
thou wilt be in the midst among them. When thou hast done 
this, thou wilt see a god rather young, beautiful, with fiery hair, 
in a white chiton with a clamys of purple, crowned with flame. 
At once greet him with the Fire-greeting : 

Lord, of great power and might, Helios, Lord of Sky and Earth, God of 
gods, mighty is thy Breath, mighty thy power. Lord, if it seem good to thee, 
herald me to the greatest God who engendered thee and made thee, that, a 
mortal, I, son of the woman. ..born of the mortal womb of ..and of the spermatic 
ichor and to-day born again by thee, I, called to immortality from among so many 
myriads in this hour in accordance with the will of the God supremely good 
strive and desire to worship thee as a mortal may. 

When thou hast done this, he will come to the Pole and thou 
wilt see him striding round as one on a journey. 

But do thou gaze upon him and give forth a long bellow as 
though with a horn, with the whole power of thy breath, torturing 
thy side, and kiss thy amulets and say first of all towards the 
right ^'■Protect me, Pros^muri And when thou hast said this, 
thou wilt see the doors opened and seven maidens coming from 
the Deep in linen robes, having the faces of snakes. They are 
called the Fate-Goddesses of heaven, holding golden sceptres. 

When thou seest this, greet them thus: 

Greeting ye seven Fate Goddesses of heaven, holy and good maidens, re- 
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vered ones sharin? in tbo communion of Minimirrophor, most holy gnardfana 
of the {oar Pillars, flail the first 0/irepsenthaes, Hail the second Monesohe^s, 
Hiil the third Mdjhmn, flail the fourth ArarmachSs, Hail the fifth EchommiS, 
Hail the sixth Tichnondaos, Hail the seventh Erourombries. 

Then come seven more gods forward having the faces of black 
bulls, with linen girdles and seven diadems of gold. These are 
they who are called the Lords of the Pole of heaven, whom thou 
must greet in similar wise, each by their own name, — Hail guar- 
dians of the Axis, sacred and strong young men, who under one 
command turn the circling hub of the wheel of heaven and send 
down thunder and lightning and shocks of earthquake and thunder- 
bolt against the tribes of the impious, but upon me, who am pure 
and God-fearing, health and integrity of body and strength of 
hearing and sight, and a peaceful soul in the good hours of this 
present day, 0 ray Loids, 0 gods of great power. Hail the first 
Aieronthi, Hail the second Mercheimeros, Hail the third Achri- 
chiour, Hail the fourth Mesargilt6, Hail the fifth Chichr6alith6, 
Hail the sixth Ermichthath6ps, Hail the seventh Eorasich6. 

When they take their places here and there in the order, look 
into the air and thou shalt see lightnings descending and the light 
glowing and the earth shaken, and the overmighty God descending, 
having a countenance all light, young with golden hair, robed in 
white linen, crowned with gold, his legs clad with a white clothing, 
holding in his hand the golden shoulder of a bullock. This shoul- 
der is the great Bear that moves the heaven and turns it back, 
wandering hour by hour up and down. Then wilt thou see light- 
ning springing from his eyes and stars darting from his body. 
Then do thou bellow a long bellowing, till thou canst do no more, 
torturing thy belly, that thou inayst move together thy five senses, 
kissing thy amulets again, and saying 

Mokrimopherimophererizon over me, abide with me in my seal, forget me 
not, for Eathophenenthropioth bids thee. 

And with a long bellow look the god in the face and greet 
him thus: — 

Hail, Jjord Master of water, Hail Lord Founder of earth, Hail Lord of spirit. 
Lord, bom anew I depart in that I am exalted, and in that I am exalted I die. 
Born in the birth that engenders life, freed from death I go on the way thou 
hast created, ordained and made a Sacrament. 

Jauks Elbot Flbokib, 



GREEK AND LATIN ALLUSIONS TO THE 
RELIGION OF XERXES. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The subject of the religion of the ancient Persian Kings, 
and the question whether the line of the Achsemenidee were true 
Zoroastrians is a matter that has received considerable attention 
among Iranian scholars, as will be clear from a glance at the 
partial bibliography given by Jackson in The Journal of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Societij, vol. 21, p. 161, note. A general summary 
of the topic in its various bearings has been given by the same 
writer in his chapter on the religion of the Achsemenians in Gei- 
ger and Kuhn’s Grundriss der Jranischen Philologie, vol. 2, pp. 
687-693. The Avesta itself makes no mention of the Achsemeni- 
dse. The sources of information on the topic are therefore the 
Old Persian inscriptions, certain non-Irdnian inscriptions, allusions 
in the Pahlavi literature and in Firdausi’s Shdh Ndmah, the Old 
Testament, and other oriental sources, as well as a considerable 
body of references in the Greek and Roman classics. It is from 
the classical side that I have taken an interest in this theme, and 
since there are several passages in Greek and Roman classical 
writers that throw light on the religious beliefs and practices of 
Xerxes, I have thought it worth while to review these passages 
briefly, with the idea of presenting for others the opportunity of 
judging whether the statements that they contain, viewed alone 
by themselves, will warrant us in placing this Persian monarch 
among the followers of Zoroaster. In collecting my material, I 
have received help from my friend and teacher, Professor Jackson, 
who had gathered a number of references bearing on the religion of 
Xerxes while making his researches into the general question of 
the religion of the Achaemenidse. I would add as a foreword that 
I purpose merely to give an objective treatment of the material 
found in these classical writers, whatever its value may or may not 
be. No synthetic treatment either by comparison with data tal{eii 
87 
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from inscriptions or from the Avesta, is attempted, with the 
exception of a few references given in 2 >assing. 

DIVISION OF THE SUBJECT. 

In treating this question my aim has been to determine 
whether the ponduct of Xerxes, so far as we know it, was in keep- 
ing with the well-known tenets and practices of Zoroastrianism , 
and under this general head I have sought to draw inferences from 
the following particular considerations : his treatment of the 
elements, earth, fire, and water ; his adherence to the Magi and 
their priestly sway ; his attitude towards other religions ; and the 
identification or non-identification, with Avestan deities, of certain 
gods whom classical writers mention as worshijaped by Xerxes. 
XERXES’S TREATMENT OF THE ELEMENTS. 

(a) Fire. — The first point for consideration is Xerxes’s treat- 
ment of the elements, fire, earth and water. We shall discuss 
these in the order mentioned. The fact that fire was used by the 
Persians to destroy the temples and cities of the Athenians and 
their allies during the Graeco -Persian War is proved by the testi- 
mony of many writers. The most complete and interesting des- 
cription of Xerxes’s victorious march on Athens is given by 
Herodotus {History, 8.32 seq.) and that account is supplemented 
and supported by statements of Plutarch, Pausanias, Nepos, Justin 
and Quintus Curtius Rufus. We learn, for example, from Plutarch 
{Themis, l) that the family chapel of Themistocles at Phyla in 
Attica, was burnt by the Persians under Xerxes. The oracle and 
sanctuary of Apollo, at Abae in Phocis, was also destroyed by fire 
(Pausanias, Description of Greece, 10, 35, 2), and the torch was 
successively set to the cities and temples of the Haliartians {Ibid. 

9, 32, 5), to Hyampolis, {Ibid. 10, 35, 6) and other Phocian towns 
(Plutarch, Themis. 9 ; Quintus Curtius Rufus, Hist. Alex. 3, 10, 9; 
Pausanias, Description of Greece, 10, 33, 8), together with their 
sanctuaries, to Thespiae, Plataeae, and at last to hated Athens and 
its shrines. (Justinus, Hist. 2, 12; Nepos, Themis. A). Even 
sacred Delphi was assailed, but was saved by a thunderstorm which 
frightened away the attacking party. (Pausanias, Description of 
Greece, 10, 7, 1 ; Plutarch, Numa, 9 ; Justinus, Hist. 2, 12). 

Bubninq bt Xbbxks of thb Gbbbk Tbmplbs m Hbllas. — I t 
may not be amiss to quote from the account of Herodotus as given 
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in his History (8, 32-38, 50) : “The barbarians (Persians) overran 

the whole land of Phocis and delivered both the cities and the 

temples to the flames. They destroyed the city of Drymos by fire 
and also the following places : Charadra, Eroohos, Tethronion, 
Araphikaia, Neon, Pedieis, Triteis, Elateia, HyampoHs, Parapota- 
mioi, and Ab8e. At the last-named place there was a temple of 
Apollo, rich and furnished with treasuries and votive offerings in 
profusion, and the seat of an oracle was there at that time as well 

as now. This temple they plundered and burnt ; and they set 

fire to Panopeus and Daulis and Aiolis ” and Delphi was 

attacked and Attica was laid waste with fire-, “and he 

(Xerxes) burnt Thespite and Platajaj because he was informed by 
the Thebans that these cities were not taking the part of the 
Medes.” 

Burning of the Greek Temples in Asia Minor. — In Asia 
Minor, among those Greeks who refused submission to Persia, 
there was likewise a similar record of destruction, for, as we learn 
from Strabo {Geog. 14, 1,5; cf. Quintus Curtius Rufus, Hist. Alex. 
7, 5, 28), all the temples there were burnt with the single excep- 
tion of the famous seat of worship at Ephesus, the gigantic fane of 
Diana. Thus a fiery vengeance was wreaked upon the allied loni- 
ans and Athenians, who at the beginning of the Ionic revolt had 
set fire to Sardis, its temples, and its sacred groves. (Herodotus, 
Hist. 7.8 ; 7.11.) 

Sacred Fire at Delphi Goes Out. — But this use of fire by 
Xerxes as a means of destruction can hardly be called a desecration 
of the sacred element, for the temples and houses were built of stone 
and of wood which are products of earth. The mingling of one 
pure element with another pure element, or of fire and its natural 
affinity, wood, was in a technical sense no real act of desecration. 
Besides, the ascendancy of fire over the power of the Greek divi- 
nities was thus typified and proved. And yet it is important and 
interesting to note that Delphi, where the sacred fire of Apollo 
was ever kept burning, was attacked by a division of the Persian 
army, and, according to the statement of one ancient author 
(Plutarch, Numa, 9,) the sacred flame was, on that occasion, 
allowed to go out. One cannot help wondering what would have 
been the Persian king’s attitude toward the ever -blazing hearth- 
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stone of the Italic goddess Vesta, had he come in contact with the 

Roman nation. „ , , iu x 

Use of Fibe-Akbows by Xbbxks.— Furthermore we know that 

the Persians did not hesitate to use fire as a weapon of oflfenoe, for 
we are told by Herodotus (J/is/. 8.52) that when the remnant of 
the Athenians who had tarried in Athens barricaded themselves 
on the acropolis and built a wooden palisade across the entrance, 
“the Persians put tow around their arrows, lighted it, and then 
shot them against the palisade”. 

( l >) Eabth: Bubial. — On the treatment of earth by the Per- 
sian monarch we have several references. His demand from the 
Greeks of earth and water (Herodotus, I/isi. 7.32; Polybius, Utst. 
9.38; Plutarch, Themis. 6), is hardly significant from a religious 
point of view, being merely typical of the surrender by the Greek 
to the Persian of the sovereignty over land and sea. More signi- 
ficant is his attitude toward burial. Herodotus {fJist. 1.140) tells 
us that the Persians in their own day buried {gt kruptousi) their 
dead, but “ the body of a Persian man”, he says, “ is not buried 
until it has been torn by a bird or a dog; (the Magians, I know 
for a certainty, have this practice for they do it openly.) How- 
ever that may be, the Persians cover the body with wax and then 
bury it in the earth.” It is worthy of notice that the direct 
pollution of the earth by the corpse was thus avoided by the cover- 
ing of wax about the body. There are two passages, however, in 
which Herodotus gives accounts of burials that were authorized 
and sanctioned by Xerxes. In one case, the burial of Artachaies, 
a favorite general and a member of the Achfemenian family, who 
died as the result of sickness; in another, the burial of the dead 
at Thermopylae. Of the former incident he writes (//fs/. 7.117); 

“ Xerxes considered his loss a great misfortune, and carried him 
forth and buried (thdpsi) him with great honor, and the whole 
army joined in throwing up a mound for him.” Of the latter 
incident he says (IJist. 8.24): “For all those of his army who were 
lying dead at Thermopylae (there were as many as twenty thou- 
sand in all) with the exception of about one thousand whom he 
left (unburied), he dug trenches and buried, laying over them 
leaves and heaping earth upon them, so that they might not be 
seen by the men of the fleet.” Here the leaves perhaps served. 
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as did the wax, to prevent actual contact between the earth and 
the dead body, and we must remember that in time of war many 
a religious tenet doubtless had to receive a more liberal inter- 
pretation. 

• Disposal op the Dead by Dogs. — Apropos of this general 
point regarding burial, it was a fact according to Herodotus { Hist. 
7.187), that multitudes of Indian dogs {kundn Jndikon) 
accompanied the host that invaded Greece, but whether their pre- 
sence in the army had anything to do with the Magian method of 
disposing of the dead according to Zoroastrian custom, or whether 
they were used as draught-animals, can hardly be definitely de- 
termined. 

Burial Alive op Nine Children. — Most important, if it 
have any religious bearing, which is denied by Rapp {Zeitschrift 
der Moryendlandische Gesellschaft 20.83-84), is the following state- 
ment of Herodotus 7, 114) relative to a certain action of 

Xerxes in Greece : “ and having heard that the place was called 
‘ nine roads ’ they buried there alive nine boys and girls of the 
inhabitants. Burying alive is a Persian custom, as I have 
learned that even Amestris, the wife of Xerxes, when she had 
grown old, buried fourteen children of the Persians, of distinguished 
parentage {eonton eplphanedu iindron), to propitiate {katach^ri- 
tzesthdi) on behalf of herself the god who is said to be under the 
earth {to upo yin leyomend etndi thed)”. The **god below 
the earth ” is perhaps Ahriman ; and it may be argued that we 
have in this act an allusion to demon-worship, like the human 
sacrifices in India to Kali or Durgd. 

Invoking the Curse op Ahriman. — As a support to this latter 
conjecture as to Ahriman, we have the story told by Plutarch 
{Themis. 28) that when Themistocles as an exile from Athens, 
came for asylum to the Persian court, the king, — either Xerxes or 
Artaxerxes (there is some doubt which of the two is intended : 
see below) — rejoicing that one who had been Persia's bitterest foe 
had now come to him, “spoke as though this were the greatest 
possible piece of good fortune, and, in his prayers begged Arima- 
nios (Ahriman) to make his enemies ever continue to banish their 
ablest men.” He is said to have ofiered a sacrifice to the gods 
and to have drunk wine at once, and during the night in his sound- 
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est sleep he thrice called out: “I have got Themistocles the 
Athenian”. But regarding the identity of this Persian monarch 
who received Themistocles, the ancient historians themselves were 
divided. Some, like Ephorus, Dinon, Clitarchus, and Heraclides 
said that it was Xerxes (PlutarCh, Themis. 27), but others, includ- 
ing Thucydides, and Charon of Lampsacus maintained that it was 
Artaxerxes, his son (Thucydides, Hist. 1.137; Nepos, Themis. 9; 
Plutarch, Themis. 27). Still, whether it be the father, or the son, 
it is clear that Arimanios or the Avestan Ahriman, was a being 
with whose function this royal Persian family was familiar, and 
whom they did not hesitate to refer to when invoking a curse. 

(fl) Water: The Hellespont Lashed. — Very curious is 
Xerxes’s treatment of the third element, water. In Herodotus {Hist. 
7. 35) we read the following account of his action when a storm 
had destroyed his first budge-of- boats over the Hellespont: “When 
Xerxes heard it, being incensed at the Hellespont, he gave com- 
mand that three hundred blows should be applied with the lash and 
that a pair of shackles should be lowered into the sea. And I have 
recently heard that he also sent branders to brand the Hellespont. 
And he ordered the beaters, moreover, to say brutal and arrogant 
things : ‘ 0 bitter water, thy master inflicts this punishment 

upon thee, because thou didst dishonor him, though thou hadst 
suflered nothing unworthy at his hands. And King Xerxes wdll 
cross thee whether thou art willing or not. And no one of men 
will justly oifer sacrifice to thee, on the ground that thou art a 
stream muddy and briny.’ He bade them punish the sea by such 
means and he bade them to cut off the heads of those who had 
supervised the bridging of the Hellespont.” 

Atonement fob the Insult to the Hellespont. — Quite in 
contrast to this scene is the picture which the Greek historian 
draws when the army W6W about to cross the bridge after its 
restoration. Describing this event Herodotus {Hist. 7.54) says: 

“ During one day, then, they were making preparations to cross 
over, and on the next day they waited for the sun, desiring to see 
him rise, and in the meantime offered all kinds of incense upon the 
bridges and strewed the way with branches of myrtle. Then, as 
the sun was rising, Xerxes poured a libation from a golden oup 
into the sea, and prayed to the sun that no aoeidwt might be&ll 
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him such as should cause him to cease from subduing Europe until 
he had come to its farthest limits. After having thus prayed he 
threw the cup into the Hellespont, and with it a golden mixing- 
bowl and a Persian sword which they call dkindMs ; but whether 
he cast them into the sea as an offering dedicated to the sun, or 
whether he had repented of his scourging of the Hellespont and 
desired to present a gift to the sea as amende for that, I cannot 
certainly say.” 

Lashing of the Hellespont Inexcusable. — Viewed from the 
distance of the twentieth century, the scourging of the sea seems 
like the act of a petulant child, ami the Persian ruler’s claim to 
sovereignty over the ocean recalls a similar claim which the ser- 
vants of Canute, the Danish King of England, made for their 
master. But if Xerxes had any real religious veneration for this 
one of the elements, it is difficult to see how he could have 
been led to such an act of sacrilege. Even the claim that the 
Hellespont was salt and therefore not the element of pure water, 
could hardly serve as an excuse, inasmuch as the Avestan Vouru 
Kasha and Chaechasta are usually identified with the Caspian Sea 
and Lake Urumiah respectively, both of which are extremely 
saline. (Cf. Jackson : Persia, Past and Present, pp. 70, 7l). 

ZoROASTEIAN FEATURES IN THE WoRSHIP OP XbRXES. — It should 
be noted here that the worship of the sun, to whom, by the way, 
Xerxes also offered a libation before the battle of Thermopylae 
(Herodotus, Hist. 7.223), is genuinely Mazdean and Zoroastrian, 
while the perfume and myrtle strewed by the Magi recall the 
hadhdnaepata and urvard of the Avesta. Nor is it without interest 
that perfume and myrtle were put to a similar use in Susa, when 
the Persians of that city first received word from Xerxes of the 
destruction of Athens. This we know from Herodotus {Hist. 
8.99) who says : “ The first message which came to Susa, 
announcing that Xerxes had Athens in his possession, so greatly 
rejoiced the Persians who had been left behind, that they strewed 
all the roads with myrtle boughs and offered incense perpetually, 
and continued in sacrifices and feasting.” 

Summary op Xerxes’s Treatment op the Elements. — It would 
seem therefore, in consideration of all the facts, that Xerxes’s treat- 
ment of water would tend to prove that he was not a strict 
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Zoroastrian. The evidence, however, with regard to^his treatment 
of earth reveals a more orthodox care, especially in the burial of the 
dead, who, as we have seen, were probably covered with wax or 
leaves to prevent actual contact with, and hence pollution of, the 
soil. In the case of fire he did not scruple to use it as a weapon of 
offence and a medium of revenge. On the whole, in his treatment 
of the elements, he seems to have been under the influence of policy 
or momentary impulse rather than to have been guided by any 
deep-seated religious convictions or laws. 

XERXES’S ADHERENCE TO THE MAGI. 

Xerxes an Adherent of the Magi. — There is no doubt at 
all that Xerxes was an adherent of ;the Magi, for there are 
numerous references to these priests in the classical accounts of the 
Grecian expedition. Fc r example, the Magi conducted sacrifices 
for him at Ilion (Herodotus, Hist. 7. 43), on the coast of Thessaly 
(Herodotus, Hist. 7 . 191), and at the river Strymon where a horse- 
sacrifice took place (Herodotus, Hist. 7. 113). They were consult- 
ed by the King also to explain the meaning' of an eclipse 
(Herodotus Hist. 7. 37), and it was perhaps at their instigation 
that the Greek temples were fired, as the Roman orator Cicero 
{De Leg. 2. 10. 26) believed. We are also told that the Persian 
king to whom Themistocles came, if it indeed were Xerxes, 
had that famous Athenian instructed in the arts of the Magi. 
fPlutarch, Themis. 29). 

Significance op Xerxes’s Adherence to the Magi. — Still it 
is by no means certain that a Magian was necessarily a Zoroas- 
trian, and yet, since the question is here being treated from the 
standpoint of classical references only, it should be noted and 
emphasized that the Greeks and Romans, either because of tradi- 
tion, or for some other reason, believed Zoroaster to be a Magian, 
and even the founder of the sect of the Magi and of the Magic art. 
The pros and cons of the question have been fully discussed by 
Professor Jackson, in his book Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient 
Iran, (pp. 6, 138, 141, and appendix 5), and need not be repeated 
here, since only the classical view is sought. 

In support of this view, however, it may be pointed out that 
according to Herodotus {Hist. 1,140), the Magi had their dead 
torn by a bird or by a dog, which is a Zoroastrian pustom^ and 
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there may be some slight significance in the fact that the Roman 
writer Pliny {Nat. Hist. 30. 2. 8) calls one of the prominent Magi 
of Xerxes’s time the “ second Zoroaster” {alium Zoroastren). If 
we consider only the classical evidence adduced on this point we 
are inevitably led to the conclusion that Xerxes, by the mere fact 
of his association with the Magi, made open acknowledgment of at 
least a formal adherence to the religion of Zoroaster. 

XERXES’S ATTirUDE TOWARDS OTHER RELIGIONS. 

Xerxes Tolerant of the Hebrew Religion. — I realise that 
any argument based on the question of religious tolerance can have 
but slight weight, and yet I cannot but feel that if Xerxes were 
in spirit a true Zoroastrian we ought to find him tolerant of the 
religions of other nations. Classical writers give us glimpses of 
him in his relation to the religious systems of the Jews and of the 
Greeks. From Josephus, the Jewish historian of the first century 
A.D., who wrote in Greek the annals of his own people, we have 
the following passage {Antiq. 11.5.1): “ Upon the death of Darius, 
Xerxes, his son, took the kingdom ; and, as he inherited his father’s 
kingdom, he inherited also his piety towards God and honour of 
Him ; for he followed his father’s example in all matters relating to 
divine worship and he was exceedingly friendly to the Jews.” The 
historian then goes on to say that Xerxes sent Esdras, the priest, 
to Jerusalem with powers plenipotentiary and with money sufficient 
for completing the building of Jehovah’s temple, which had been 
begun and continued during the reigns of Cyrus and Darius 
Hystaspis, And in his letters patent to the Jewish priest, the 
Persian king orders sacrifice to be made for himself and the royal 
family to the god of the Hebrews at Jerusalem, and provides 
money for the purpose. The letter, according to Josephus, reads : 
“ I have written to the treasurers of Syria and Phoenicia that they 
take care of those afiairs that Esdras, the priest and reader of the 
laws of God, is sent about, and, that God (to theion) may not be 
at all angry with me or with my children, I grant all that is 
necessary for sacrifices to God according to the law, as far as a 
hundred ccrj (1500 bushels) of wheat.” This generous attitude, 
which accords also with the positions taken by Cyrus and Darius 
according to the Bible (Ezra, 1-6), is surely more than tolerance, 
but it should be noted that the parallel account as given in the 
38 
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Bible, (^^ra, 7.11) ascribes both the particular action and the 
letter, not to Xerxes, but to Artaxerxes. I would also add here 
that I do not forget that Ahasuerus, the Persian King mentioned 
in the book of Esther in the Bible, is commonly identified with 
Xerxes, but I omit the discussion of inferences that may be drawn 
from the tale of his persecution of the Jews, because the book of 
Esther is outside of the sphere of classical references to which this 
paper is confined. 

Xerxbs Intolerant of the Greek Religion. — Quite in con- 
trast to Xerxes’s liberal attitude towards the Jewish religion is liis 
intolerant and almost fanatical treatment of the temples of the 
Greeks. At Jerusalem he had built up the Temple of Jehovah, 
following out the policy of his father Darius and of Cyrus the 
Great ; but in the land of the Hellenes he destroyed to their 
foundations the habitations of the gods by fire. To this, as was 
said above, many writers testify, and it will be remembered that 
all the temples and shrines in Asia Minor, except that of Diana at 
Ephesus, and, on the mainland of Hellas, the oracles of Abse and 
of Delphi, the cities and sanctuaries of Phocis, of Platfese, Thes- 
pise and Athens were successively burned to the ground by the 
soldiers of the Persian invading army. 

Traditional Reason Assigned for the Destruction of the 
Greek Temples.-— The Roman orator Cicero gives the explanation 
which was currently employed in his day to account for this 
wanton destruction. In his book De Leyihus (2.10,26), he writes : 
“ I think there ought to be shrines in cities and I do not agree 
with the Magi of the Persians, at whose instigation Xerxes is 
said to have set on fire the temples of Greece, because they shut 
up within walls the gods for whom all things ought to be open 
and free, and whose temple and dwelling is the entire world.” 

By way of comment it may be said that Cicero evidently ac- 
cepted the current view, given by Herodotus {Hist. 1.131), that 
the Persians had no temples, lhat they had no temples in the 
strict Greek sense of the term, is doubtless true, but there must 
have been buildings of some sort in which the sacred fire was kept 
burning. The Sh&h Ndmah and other works that give traditional 
accounts of Zoroaster mention how the prophet established 
throughout Irftn many pyrcea for the sacred fires (Jackson : Zoro- 
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aster, the Prophet of Ancient Iran, pp. 80.98), and several scholars, 
like Ker Porter, Justi and Jackson, would identify as such a fire- 
temple the stone building of Achsemenian architecture which 
stands among the ruins of Persepolis and which the natives to- 
day call Ka!bah-i-Zardusht, or the “ Shrine of Zoroaster A 
similar, but ruined, structure at Cyrus’s capital, Pasargadse, is 
also regarded as one of these pyrcea. (cf. Jackson; Persia, Past 
and Present, pp. 302; 28l). 

If, however, Cicero is correct in attributing such a sentiment 
to the Magi, it must be acknowledged that Xerxes held very un- 
Magian religious views when he authorised the reconstruction of 
the temple at Jerusalem. 

Xerxes Claimed as an Adherent oe the Jewish Religion. — A 
different explanation of this war of Xerxes against the gods of 
Greece may be given, if there is claimed for this Persian monarch 
a decided leaning towards Judaistic religious belief. For it may be 
said that in destroying the Greek temples, Xerxes was but carrying 
out the divine injunction against idolators as given in Deuteronomy 
(7. 5) : “ But thus shall ye deal with them: ye shall destroy their 
altars and break down their images, and cut down their groves and 
burn their graven images with fire.” But in this connection it 
must not be overlooked that although Xerxes carried out pretty 
consistently the command to destroy the altars, he was not enough 
of an iconoclast, or perhaps too much of a dilettante in art to sac- 
rifice the graven images. For we have it recorded of him that he 
carried to Persia two cult-statues of Greek divinities. One of these 
images was that of Brauronian Artemis which he carried off from 
Attica (Pausanias, Description of Greece, 8. 46. 3); the other was the 
bronze Apollo which he plundered from the famous oracle of that 
god at Branchidae near Miletus (Pausanias, Description of Greece, 
8. 46. 3; 1. 16. 3.). As proof, too, that it was probably love of 
art or of trophies that led to the carrying off of these statues, we 
know that he also removed from Athens the famous sculptured 
group of the two tyrannicides, Harmodius and Aristogeiton, which 
was afterwards sent back by Alexander the Great (Pliny, N. H. 34. 
8. 70; Arrian, Anah. 3. 16. 8; cf. Valerius Maximus, Mem. 2. 10. 

-Ex. 1; Pausanias, Description of Greece, 1. 8. 6), and besides, a 
bronze “ Water-Carrier ”, which Themistocles had caused to be 
made, and which, when in exile, he saw again in Sardis adorning 
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the temple of the Mother of the Gods in that famous city. 
(Plutarch, Themis, 31.) 

Again, in contradistinction to Xerxes’s treatment of the 
temples of the Greeks, stands the testimony of Herodotus to the 
effect that he paid worship to the divinities of the Greeks. Ac- 
cording to that historian {IJist. 7.43), Xerxes, when on the way 
to Greece, went up into the citadel of Priam at Ilion, and sacri- 
ficed there “ a thousand kine to Athene of Ilion, and the Magi 
poured oblations to the ‘ heroes ’ ( toisi hirdsi ) On another 
occasion when the advance of the fleet was delayed by wind and 
storms, the Magi sacrificed to the wind, to Thetis and to the 
Nereids, for favoring breezes (Herodotus, Hist. 7.191). Here, 
however, there is a question whether Xerxes was really sacrificing 
to Greek gods, or whether Herodotus is not rather attempting to 
describe Persian deities by the names of v their supposed Greek 
counterparts. This question will be more fully discussed below. 

Nothing Proved by Tolerance or Intolerance. — It would 
seem that an impartial judge would have to decide that Xerxes in 
his tolerance or intolerance of the religions of other nations was 
guided by policy rather than by interested religious fervor. In the 
matter of the temple at Jerusalem it is at least probable that he 
was influenced by the original decree of Cyrus relative to the resto- 
ration of that building (Zfem, 1. 1-4), a decree which he perhaps 
felt obliged to carry out because of “ the law of Medes and Per- 
sians that changeth not”. In the matter of the Greek temples, it 
must be borne in mind that he was but the agent of a national 
feeling of revenge — revenge for the interference of the Athenians in 
the Ionic revolt. His father Darius had long jjlanned vengeance, 
but had been prevented by death from carrying out his plans. Under 
the influence of such a national feeling, Xerxes’s own personal views 
of tolerance or intolerance might have to give way. Perhaps it 
is not going too far to say that his conduct was subject to no regu- 
lation save that of his own royal pleasure, for it should never be 
forgotten that kings are a law unto themselves, and must not be 
judged by the same standard as individuals. Especially was this 
true of the Persian Kings, for the student of history will recall 
how Cambyses was informed by the priests that they “had found 
a law to the effect that the King of the Persians might do whatso- 
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ever he desired” (Herodotus, Hist. 3. 31). We conclude that the 
evidence to be drawn from this point is entirely negative. It 
cannot be said that Xerxes was not a Zoroastrian, merely because 
he showed himself intolerant of the Greek religion but tolerant of 
the Jewish faith. 

GREEK GODS AND AVESTAN DEITIES. 

Worship op Greek Gods by Xerxes. — Now, as has been 
already mentioned, there are several passages in which Herodotus 
appears actually to ascribe to Xerxes the worship of Greek deities, 
and the thought naturally arises whether he was really worship- 
ping Greek gods, or Persian gods to whom Herodotus has given 
the names of their supposed Greek counterparts. I confess I am 
inclined to adopt the former view — that Xerxes really did pay 
homage to Grecian deities, just as he similarly oftiered sacrifice, 
according to Josephus, to the Hebrew Jehovah at Jerusalem, and, 
as we learn from other sources, (Jackson : Religion of Achsemenian 

Journal of American Oriental Society, \o\ ‘11., p. 178), the 
Achsemenian kings often did in the case of the gods of conquered 
nations. The references are as follows : — 

Recognition of Zeus. — At the head of the great army as it 
marched out of the Greek city of Sardis, came a thousand horse- 
men and a thousand footmen ; then came ten sacred horses and 
behind these the sacred chariot of Zeus. Herodotus (///«^ 7.40) 
gives the following account: “ Behind these ten horses, the sacred 
chariot of Zeus was' appointed to go, which was drawn by eight 
white horses, and behind the horses followed a charioteer on foot, 
holding the reins, for no human creature mounts upon the seat of 
that chariot. Then behind this came Xerxes himself in a chariot 
drawn by Nesaian horses.” 

If this Zeus whom Herodotus is describing were a Persian 
deity, he may perhaps be identified with Ahura Mazda, but it 
seems more likely that it was a Greek god to whom Xerxes thus 
paid court, perhaps as a matter of policy in order to entrench him- 
self and his cause more strongly in the affections of his Ionic allies. 
Confirmation of such a view seems to be found in the later history 
of this chariot and horses, for after crossing into Greece, they were 
left in the charge of Macedonian allies (Herodotus, Hist. 8. 115); 
and when Xerxes, on his flight from Hellas, demanded the return 
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of his horses, he was told that they had been stolen. It is hardly 
likely that the Magi would have permitted a chariot and horses, 
sacred to Ahura Mazda, or to any other Persian deity, to be con- 
signed in trust to Hellenic care. Such at least is my view, though 
others may hold a different opinion. 

Sacbipice to Athene. — For a second and more convincing 
instance of the worship of Greek gods by Xerxes, we must refer to 
the statement concerning his sacrifices on the site of ancient Troy 
(Herodotus, Hist. 7. 43). “When Xerxes arrived at this river 
(the Scamander)”, says the historian, “he went up into the citadel 
of Priam, being desirous of seeing it. And having seen and found 
out about everything, he sacrificed a thousand kine to Athene of 
Ilion {tt Athendii t\ lUadi) and the Magi poured oblations to the 
‘heroes’ [toisi hirosi.)" 

Here, it is true, th ! oftering of a thousand kine recalls the 
sacrifice of King Visht&spa in the Avestan Yashts, but it is 
difficult to indentify with any Avestan deity the Athene of Ilion, 
who might be Andhitd, or possibly AsM VaiiuM, for it will be 
remembered, Vishtaspa and the other heroes of Zoroastrianism 
sacrificed to the latter the thousand kine. The “heroes” are per- 
haps the or guardian genii of the land, , to whom Cyrus 
also offered oblations. On the other hand, if Herodotus had meant 
by Athene of Ilion a Persian goddess, whose Greek counterpart he 
was naming, he would probably have prefixed to her name the ad- 
jective “Persian”, as a later Greek writer, Pausanias, did, who 
refers to “the temple of the Persian Artemis” (Pausanias, Descrip- 
tion of Greece, 7. G. 6). The qualifying phrase “of Ilion” localises 
and makes distinctly Greek this goddess. Similar localisations 
of one and the same Greek deity are seen in the well-known appel- 
latives, Delian Apollo, and Apollo of Delphi, Zeus of Dodona, and 
Olympian Zeus, the Argive Hera, and Athene of Lemnos. If this 
hypothesis be correct, the “heroes” would be, not the fravashts, but 
the Manes of the Greek and Trojan warriors who fought and 
perished on the plains of Troy during the famous siege of that city, 
and who would naturally by Xerxes’s day have become the object 
of local worship. The tomb of Achilles, it will be recalled, stood in 
the Troad, where it was visited by Alexander the Great. 

WoKSHip or THE Wind and or Thetis. — Another stMvifioe 
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made by Xerxes was in connection with the advance of his fleet. 
While off the coast of Thessaly, a storm of wind arose, destroying 
several hundred ships, and delaying further progress. The king 
had the Magi offer sacrifice and prayers for calmer weather. 
Herodotus describes the incident with his customary detail 
(Hdt. 7. 191); “Finally the Magi, after offering victims and 
singing to the wind with shouts {kat knUridontes boisi ohi Magoi 
td anemd) and in addition to these things, sacrificing both to 
Thetis and to the Nereids, caused it (the wind) to cease on the 
fourth day, or it went down of its own accord for some other 
reason. But they sacrificed to Thetis, because they had heard 
from the lonians that she had been taken from this place by 
Peleus, and that the whole shore of Sepia belonged to her and the 
rest of the Nereids.” The “singing with shouts” was probably 
the chanting of the Magi, and there can be little doubt that the 
sacrifice to the Wind is genuinely Mazdean and also Zoroastrian, 
if we are to distinguish ^tween the two. But it is no less certain 
that sacrifices to the wind were as genuinely Greek, and although 
it may be said that in Thetis and the Nereids we are to recognize 
the goddess of the heavenly stream, AnShitfi, and the waters (a^jy- 
ahurdnU), the daughters of Ahura (cf. Yas. 38.3; 68. 10), it seems 
much more probable to regard this act of worship as a concession 
to local divinities like the sacrifice to Athene ofllion. 

Athenians Ordebed to Worship in Their Own Manner. — Yet 
again, we see .Xerxes’s attitude toward Greek divinities reflected 
in a certain action of his after he had destroyed the Acropolis of 
Athens (Hdt. 8.54). “For”, says the historian, “on the next 
day, Xerxes, after sending a herald, called together the exiles of the 
Athenians who were accompanying him, and bade them go up to 
the Acropolis and sacrifice victims after their own manner ; {tropo 
td spheterd thusdi ta hira) perhaps he had seen some vision of a 
dream which caused him to give this command, or perchance he 
had a scruple in his mind because he had set fire to the temple (on 
the Acropolis). The Athenian exiles did accordingly what was 
commanded them.” 

Although Herodotus’s ascription of remorse to Xerxes must 
be taken cum grano salis, this act of the Persian king is at least 
indicative of the fact that he countenanced the Greek religion. 
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Mabdonios Consults Gbeek Obacles. — As is the master, so 
is the servant, and as Xerxes did not disdain to recognize Greek 
divinities, neither did his general, Mardonios, for we read that 
after the retreat of the King, Mardonios, who succeeded to the 
command of the Persian forces in Greece, sent to all the oracles 
of Hellas, desiring doubtless to find out what would be the out- 
come of the war (Hdt. 8.133), and before the battle of Platsese, 
Herodotus states (9.37), he consulted a Greek diviner, Hegesis- 
tratos the Eleian, to see whether the omens were favorable for 
fighting. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION. 

We may now proceed to draw deductions, so far as that may 
be possible. It seems reasonable, from what has been said in the 
preceding paragraphs t > come to the conclusion that Xerxes, in 
his attitude towards the religions of other nations, was tolerant or 
intolerant according to the policy of the moment, for he stooped 
at times to worship other gods than those^of Persia ; but when he 
was prompted by a spirit of revenge, which was fomented perhaps 
by a feeling of national hatred, as in the case of the Athenians 
and their allies, he ruthlessly destroyed the temples of the gods. 

In his treatment of the elements, while he seemed to have 
some regard for the orthodox Zoroastrian observances in regard 
to earth, he had little if auy concern for fire, and he sacrilegiously 
lashed and abused water as he would a disobedient slave, and the 
burial alive of the nine children, with which he is charged by 
Herodotus, also militates against the theory that he was a good 
Zoroastrian. 

On the other hand, it must be remembered that certain facts 
related of Xerxes such as invoking the curse of Arima?itos 
(Ahriman), if Xerxes — and not his son Artaxerxes — really was 
the King to whom Plutarch refers, his adherence to the Magi, 
their chanting worship, their myrtle and perfume, and the wor- 
ship of the sun at sunrise, are indications of a probable outward 
observance of Zoroastrian tenets and practices. 

To reconcile these seeming contradictions we may conclude 
that Xerxes had perhaps acknowledged Zoroastrianism as the state 
religion of Persia, just as Constantine the Great acknowledged 
Christianity as the state religion of the Roman Empire; but just as 
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Constantine was probably not truly at heart and in practice a real 
Christian, so Xerxes was not in spirit and action a real Zoroastrian, 
but fell away from the teachings of the Avesta when policy, 
the necessities of war, or the whim of the moment prompted him 
so to do. His conduct, on the whole, harmonises with the prin- 
ciples that “the king can do no wrong”, and that “the King of the 
Persians may do whatsoever he desires”. His general character 
would also seem to confirm such an estimate, for though he was 
generous to a fault in his treatment of Pythios, to whom he gave 
a large sum of money, (Herodotus, Hist. 7. 29) and showed 
himself very forgiving in the case of those Spartans who 
voluntarily offered themselves to atone by death the killing of 
Persian ambassadors in Sparta (Herodotus, Hist, 7. 136), his acts 
of wanton and revolting cruelty, such as the beheading of the 
engineers (Herodotus, Hist. 7. 35) who constructed the bridge 
across the Hellespont, the cutting in two of the body of the son of 
Pythios (Herodotus, Hist. 7. 39) and the decapitation and impaling 
of the dead body of Leonidas (Herodotus, Hist. 7. 238), were hardly 
the deeds of a true Zoroastrian, nor can a king who, as Justin says 
{Hist. 3. 1), was “once the terror of the nations round him”, and 
the record of whose latter years is an uninterrupted course of 
debauchery and licentiousness (Cicero, Tusc. Disp. 5. 7), be said to 
have earnestly followed the teachings of him who made the rule of 
life “good thoughts, good words and good deeds”. 

G. Patn Qcackenbos. 
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THE PERSIAN ORIGIN OF THE MAGI. 

AS INDICATED BY PATRISTIC LITERATURE. 

Nothing better illustrates the closer bonds of sympathy, the 
more cordial and intimate relations which are happily coming to 
exist between the Orient and the Occident, than the scholarly life of 
the late Dastur Hoshang Jamasp, with its tale f)f valuable exchange 
of comment, criticism, and point of view with his famous fellow 
workers. Dr. Martin Haug and Dr. Edward W, West. The 
open-minded manner in which the wise Dastur turned his face to- 
ward Europe, seeking further light himself, although bringing it 
with him, may be not unworthily parallelled, perhaps, by a journey 
made nearly two thousand years ago by the so-called Magi, or the 
Wise Men of the East. 

In the course of an article entitled ^TheMagi, according to the 
Christian Fathers, with special reference to their Persian origin’, 
written for the Indo-Iranian Department of the School of Philoso- 
phy of Columbia University in 1904, but not accessible in print, 
the writer undertook an investigation of the existing writings of 
the Greek and Roman Church Fathers; (edition of Migne, Paris, 
1844-1880, 382 vols.) a remarkable uniformity was found to prevail 
among nearly all the writers with regard to the provenience, or 
original country, of the three Magi. The few passages relating to 
Egypt, Chaldea, and other countries, as I have shown in the 
course of the above article, are all vague and uncertain in character 
and therefore far from convincing. A few passages likewise which 
relate to the Magi deal with topics other than the country of the 
Wise Men, for example with the special significance of the symbolic 
gifts, with the character of the star that guided them to the birth- 
place of Christ, etc.; passages of this sort have no special value 
or appropriateness for this Hoshang Memorial Volume, and I have 
included, therefore, only the passages which refer in some way to 
the country of Persia. 

An interesting narrative from a comparative standpoint is 
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thatof Arator, li. 540 A. D, (cf. Migne, Vol. 68, §47): ‘The Magi 
were to the Persians what the (jymnosophistae were to tlie Indians, 
the Chaldeans to the Assyrians, and the Etruscan soothsayers to 
the Romans, as Strabo says, adding “Such were Moses and his 
successors” ' 

The following poetical extract from M. Aurelius Clemens 
Prudentius, (vol. 59, j380) who flourished in the first half of the 
fifth century, says that the Magi were Persians: 

'' En Persici ex orb-Ls sinii, 

Sol unde sunlit januam, 

Cernunt periti interpretes 
Regale vexillum magi' 

The following words of M, Aurelius Cassiodorus, 468-568 
A. D., (vol 69, § 66), seem to indicate that the Magi were a priest- 
ly caste among the Persians, a fact also to be supported by the 
writings of Herodotus, (Book. I, § 101), if we are to understand 
the Medes and Persians to be akin: ‘Since the Magi were accus- 
tomed to devote their time to the worship of the most powerful 
gods of the Persians, their vanity came to increase so much 
that they professed not only to predict the movement of the stars 
by observation, but also by certain evil arts to know everything, 
and to be able to do everything.’ 

In commenting on the following words of Isaiah, 18, 7, which 
read in the Authorized Version: ‘In that time shall a present be 
brought to the Lord of Hosts of a people scattered and peeled, and 
from a people terrible from their beginning hitherto; a nation 
meeted out and trodden under foot, whose land the rivers have 
spoiled, to the Place of the name of the Lord of Hosts, the Mount 
Zion.’ Isidorus (about 600 A . D.) (vol. 83, § 367) says in comment: 
‘These words the prophet says about a most hardy tribe of the 
Persians, who at that time were incomparably more powerful than 
any other people; the Magi coming from this people gave Christ 
gifts.’ 

A rather confused account of the same people is the fol- 
lowing from the Venerabilis Hildebertus, writing early in the 
twelfth century (vol. 120, §§ 121-126) : ‘ “ All shall come 

from Saba oftering Gold and frankincense and announcing 
their praise to the Lord” (Isaiah, 60, 6). The Magi were not 



The reader will notice that this last writer states that the 
Magi were Chaldeans, and that they came from Persia. This fact, 
it seems, to me, shows clearly that the Magi were really not a 
nation, but a tribe or caste within a nation. The Persian location 
given to the name Saba is somewhat remarkable. Saba is gene- 
rally, I think, identified with Sheba, and the historic Queen of 
Sheba is usually thought to have come from the region of Arabia. 

Another reference to Saba, or Sheba, is made by Photius, 
(820- 891 A. D.,) (vol. 101, p. 1147), in these words: ‘Why did the 
Magi come from the East and Persia, and not from some other 
region and nation, to the birth-place of the Master ? First, 
I think, because they fulfilled the prophecy which said : “The 
kings of Arabia and Saba shall offer gifts (Isaiah LX, 6)”, and 
then because God, our God, whose temple was at Jerusalem, 
inspired the Persians to worship the king of Israel/ 

Throughout many of the works of the Christian Fathers there 
occur very many scattered anJ isolated sentences, or even phrases, 
merely saying that the Magi were Persians or that they came from 
Persia, and stating nothing further about them. An oft-recurring 
and typical phrase is “Magi apud Ptrsas, or Magi Persae sunt, Magi 
vero ex Perside”. Still others are “Magi eruditiores apud Persas, 
Magi ex Perside, Magi Persorum’', etc. The different authors in 
whose writings such phrases are often found are Clemens, Cons- 
tantine, Origen, Cyrillus, Nicephorus, Callistus, Theophylactus, 
Glucas, etc. Attention is called to these writers merely to show 
that by far the majority of the Fathers state that the Magi came 
from Persia. Quantity of authority, so to speak, is greatly 
on the Persian side of the scale. 

An ecclesiastical calendar, the Menelogium Basilianum, 
(Migne, vol. 1X7), of the end of the tenth century, says that the 
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Magi were Persians and experienced astronomers. 

In the Georgius Codinus (vol. 157), the statement is made 
twice that the Magi were kings of the Persians. Another writer 
who states that the Magi were a kind of clan, or tribe, among the 
Pwsians, is Nicephorus Callistus (vol. 147, ^ 472): ‘Forthe Persians 
worship fire as a god, and they call Magi those who include 
the elements among the gods.’ 

Pasoatius Radbertus, who died toward the end of the ninth 
century, (vol. 120 §U21-126) cites a line of Juvencus, which is not 
indexed in the Migne edition of the hitter’s writings, which reads 
as follows : Tumque juhet Persas extender e grensus. 

But even all these do not exhaust the references to Persia. 
The following notes of D. Hugonus Menardus, 1585-1644, (vol. 
76, §§1468-70), a Benedictine monk, are very interesting: 

‘Suidas of the eleventh century, as Gregorius records, writes 
that the Magi are philosophous kai philotheous among the Per- 
sians. Hesehius interprets Magus as meaning theologian. Saint 
Epiphanius in his Exposition of the Catholic Faith, says that these 
Magi, who worshipped the infant Christ, were descended from the 
sons of Cettura; since gold, frankincense, and myrrh were obtain- 
able in Magodia, a district of Arabia, they ofiered these gifts to 
the infant Christ’. 

Diodorus Tharsensis writes tow'ard the close of the fourth 
century that they were Persians and were taught by the Chaldeans 
ooncerninff a star which would announce the birth of a Saviour 

O 

of all mankind, according to the ancient prophecy of Balaam. 

An isolated sentence in Rabt.nus, says concerning the Magi : 
‘This tribe of divination is said to have been brought from Persia.’ 

As will by this time have been noticed from the foregoing 
pages, the references to the Magi are always to Magi up to the 
time of Christ. But of course there was no reason why the tribe 
should have gone out of existence all at once at the time of the rise 
of Christianity; and it need not surprise us, therefore, when we 
find in several writers the statement that this tribe resided in 
Persia as late as the reigns of Chosroes and Sapor, which of course 
was natural under the Sassanians who were Zoroastrians. 

For example, Nicephorus Callistus who died in 1350 A. D., 
(vol. 145, p. 639) says that Magi in Persia during the reign of 
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Sapor I (240-271 A. D.) helped the Jews to raze Christian 
churches to the ground. ‘The Magi roamed through Persia and 
slew bishops and priests.’ 

This same subject is further elaborated by M. Aurelius Cassio- 
dorus, 468-568 A. D. (vol. 69, p. 626), as follows: ‘Then, as 
time went on, the Christians began to grow in numbers, and to 
have churches, priests, etc. But this fact perturbed the Magi 
in no small degree, for these Magi are known to have been instruct- 
ed with the care of the Persian Religion, by inheritance from 
very early times. For this reason they accused Simeon, then 
archbishop of the regal states of Seleucis and Ctesiphon in Persia, 
in the presence of King Sapor calculating that he was a friend 
of the Roman Emperor, and would reveal to him, therefore, the 
afi'airs of the Persians. Sapor believed these slanders {dero- 
yationihus)i and at first burdened the Christians with great tribute. 
Later on he menaces ministers and officers of God with the 
sword, and overthrows churches. Even the Magi as well, assist- 
ed by the Jews, destroyed sacred churches with great rejoicing.’ 

One more reference to the later history of the Magi in Persia, 
is by the Historian Georgius Pisida writing toward 600 A. D., 
(vol. 92, p. 1303), in his work entitled ‘Concerning the murder of 
Chosroes, last King of the Persians ’, in these words : ‘Where 
now is the madness of the ever lying Medes (or Magi) ? ’ 

Summing up, then, we may say in conclusion that, although 
several of the Christian F athers state that the Magi came from 
Egypt, Chaldea, Saba, or other countries, the number of these 
writers is very markedly less than those that name Persia as the 
country of the Wise Men. In this matter the evidence to be found 
in the classical writers of Greece and Rome is almost always that, 
Persia was their home. All the subsidiary information we can 
<rlean as to the manners and customs of these three famous travel- 
lers, tends also to indicate that they came from Persia. So that 
although we do not possess positive proof, we at least have 
historical evidence of good quality and of fairly large amount 
to warrant us in believing that the land of Zoroaster both nou- 
rished and inspired long ago three seekers of light, the three never- 
to-be-forgotten Wise Men of the East. 


Justin Hartley Moore. 
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His thought is quiet, quiet are his word and deed, when lie 
has obtained freedom by true knowledge, when he has thus become 
a quiet man.” 

Commenting on this verse of the Pali Dhammapada, Max 
Muller proceeds to show that this very natural threefold division, 
thought, word and deed, the trividha-dmra^ or the three doors of 
the Buddhists, was not peculiar to the Buddhists or unknown to 
the Brahmans”, and somewhat lukewarmly adds that ‘‘similar ex- 
pressions have been shown to exist in the Zend-Avesta”. (S. B. E,, 
X, 28.) — (The reference to Hardy’s Manual will be found at page 
513 of the second edition. Max Miillers p. 494 refers probably to 
the first ed.) 

That good thought, word and deed are of the essence of 
Zarathushtrianism is a commonplace of comparative religion, and 
the Parsis rightly glory in this tenet of paramount ethical 
importance. AVhat I would call attention to is that it is pos- 
sible to exaggerate the value of this doctrine as an ethical 
asset peculiar to the Parsis and confined more or less to the 
doctrines of the Avesta alone. On the contrary, it is inculcated 
with almost equal insistence in the younger Vedic literature and 
the Br&hman scriptures and the Buddhist writings. (A. Weber. 
Indische Streifen I, 209. Brunnhofer : Urgeschichte der Aner I, 192 
seq^ Tiele: Geschichte der Religion im Alterthumll, 330). 

It seems to me that the frequency with which this triad is 
alluded to, and the wealth of variety of manner in which it is 
emphasised in the Buddhist sacred books, deserves to be better 
studied by those who are misleading the Parsis that their Avestaic 
kumata hukhta hiivarshta is a spiritual monopoly all their own. 

I will only premise that the citations here produced are but 
a fraction of what can be produced and that they were ticked off 
in a fresh hurried re-reading of a few Pali and Sanskrit Buddhistic 

» Vid£ Koppen : Religion des Buddha: 1,445. 
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works. I have quoted the setting and the context at certain 
length so as not to deprive the originals by truncation of their 
rugged unconventional attractions. It would be easy to compose 
quite a charming little anthology of Buddhism merely by string- 
ing together those passages which are instinct with the spirit of 
thought, speech and act that are good.* 

Him I call indeed a Brahman who does not offend by body, 

word or thought, and is controlled on all these three points. * 

Dhammapada : 391. 

Even if he commit a sinful deed by his body or in word or in 
thought he is incapable of concealing it ; for to conceal is said to be 
impossible for one that has seen the state of NirvS-na. This 
excellent jewel is found in the Assembly, by this truth may there 
be salvation. — Suttanipata, Chulavaqga : 11. 

He who is not opposed to any one in word, thought or deed, 
who after having understood the Dharma perfectly longs for the 
state of Nirvana, — such a one will wander rightly in the world. — 
SuTTANiPATA, Sammaparibbajanitasutta : 7. 

And in which way is it, Siha, that one speaking truly could 
say of me : “ The Samana Gotama denies action ; he teaches the 

doctrine of non- action; and in this doctrine he trains his disciples ?” 
I teach, Siha, the not -doing of such actions as are unrighteous 
either by deed or by word or by thought ; I teach the not -bringing 
about of the manifold conditions of heart which are evil and not 
good. In this way, Siha, one speaking truly could say of me 

“The Samana Gotama denies action” ..I teach Siha, 

the doing of such actions as are righteous by word or by thought. — 

ViNAYA PiTAKA Mahavagga : VI, 31, 6. 

I deem, Siha, unrighteous actions contemptible whether they 


• I have limited my references to a few Buddhist works with which I am 
more or less familiar ; but that the Jaina Scriptures also inculcate the same princi- 
ple is equally remarkable. See Jacobi’s Jaina Sutras : 1, XXVI and p. 260 : 
“Henceforth the Venerable Ascetic Mahavira was houseless, circumspect in his 
walking, circumspect in his speaking, circumspect in his begging, circumspect in hi s 
accepting anything, in the carrying of his outfit and drinking vessel ; circumspect 
in his thoughts, circumspect in his words, circumspect in his acts: guarding his 

thoughts, guarding his words, guarding his acts 

For the doctrine of the three Ouptis, as they are called by the Jainaa, see 
S. B. E. XLV, 50, 136, 160, 98 and 107. 
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be performed by deed or by word or by thought ; I proclaim the 
doctrine of the oontemptibleness of falling into the manifold con- 
ditions of the heart which are evil and not good. — M ahavagga ; 

VI, 31, 7. 

I teach) Siha, that all the conditions of heart which are evil 
and not good, unrighteous actions by deed, by word and by thought 
must be burnt away. — Mahavagqa : VI, 31, 8. 

A nd what is it that gives rise to legal questions of oftence ? 
There are six origins of offence that give rise to legal questions 
of offence. There is an offence that originates in deed, but not 
in word nor in thought (and so on till all the possible combi- 
nations are exhausted with mathematical precision after the 
approved Buddhist method). — Chullavagga : IV , 14, 6. 

A Bhikshu who warns another should, Upali, when he is 
about to do so consider thus : “Am I pure in the conduct of my 
body, pure therein without a flaw, without a fleck ? Is this quality 
found in me or is it not?” If, Upali, the Bhikshu is not so, there 
will be some who will say to him : “Come, now, let your reverence 
continue still to train yourself in matters relating to the body 
thus will they say. (The same exhortation is repeated separately 
with reference to speech and mind.) — Chullavagga : IX, 5,1. 

And was not Shariputra the Elder, O king, the best man in 
the whole ten thousand world systems, the Teacher of the world, 
himself alone excepted ? And he who through endless ages had 
heaped up merit and had been re-born in a Brahman family, 
relinquished all the delights of the pleasures of senses, and gave 
up boundless wealth, to enter the Order according to the teaching 
of the Conqueror, and having restrained his actions, words and 
thoughts, by these thirteen vows became in this life of such exalted 
virtue that he was the one who, after the Master, set rolling on the 
royal chariot - wheel of the Kingdom of Righteousness in the reli- 
gion of Gotama,-the.Blessed One.— Milinda Pinha : end of Ch. IX. 

Through the merits of good theories virtuous men who under- 
stand noble knowledge go to heavenly worlds from their self- 
restraint as regards body, speech and thought.— B uddhachabita : 

But all they who do good with their body, who do good with 
their voice, who do good with their mind, they love themselves. 

40 
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And although they should say thus : “ We do not love ourselves", 
nevertheless they do love themselves. And why do I say so? 
Because, whatever a man would do to one whom he loved, that 
they do to themselves. Therefore they love themselves. — Samyctta- 

Nikaya : ill, 1, 4. 

Suppose, O Monks, one does’evil with his body, does evil with 
his voice, 'does evil with his mind — Anouttara-Nikaya : iii 35. 

Permit me, Lord, give me absolution from all my faults com- 
mitted in deed or word or thought. — Portion of Buddhist 

Confession. 

So it appears, 0 Monks, that ye are distressed at, ashamed of, 
and loathe the idea of life in heavenly beauty, heavenly happiness, 
heavenly glory ; that ye are distressed at, ashamed of and loathe 
the idea of heavenly poorer. But much more, 0 Monks, should ye 
be distressed at, ashamed of and loathe doing evil with the body 
. . . with the voice . . . with the mind. — Anouttara-Nikaya : iii, 18. 

As everything he did in thought, speech and action was 
purified by his love, most of the animals given to wickedness were 
like his pupils and friends. — Jatakamala : VI, 3. 

But the lack of mercy is to men the cause of the greatest dis- 
turbance, as it corrupts the action of their minds and words and 
bodies no less wdth respect to their families than to strangers. — 

Jatakamada : XXVI, 40. 

All that we are is the result of what we have thought. It is 
founded on our thoughts ; it is made up of our thoughts. If a man 
speaks or acts with a pure thought, happiness follows him, like a 
shadow that never leaves him. — Dhammapada : 2. 

From thought, I say, proceeds deed ; after having thought, a 
man puts into effect a noble speech or act. — Anguttara-Nikaya : 

Vol. iii, 415. 

In deed was I well-behaved, so in words, so in thoughts ; all 
thirst is finally quenched : extinguished I am ; all put out. — 

Uttaba’s song : Thkrigatha. 

Those who weary of the three perfections (pradh^na) and their 
accompaniment, become hermits and (take up) cool dwelling places, 
their bodies, speech and minds all well controlled, knowing the 
proper way to comport themselves ; — they are truly Bhikshus. — 
Buddhist sutras from the Tibetan Indian Antiquary, 1883, p. 308. 
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Steadily observing the tenfold way of virtuous action in body, 
speech and thought, and turning away from spirituous liquors, you 
will feel a sincere joy in this virtuous life. — The Suhrillekha, the 
epistle of N^garjuna to king Udayana, (Journal of the Pali Text 
Society, 1886). 

Since then you must die in this manner (in uncertainty as to 
your fate) take the lamp of the Three merits to give you light, 
for alone you must enter their endless darkness which is untouched 
by sun or moon. 

Commentary : The three kinds of merits are those of body, 
speech and thought. — Suhrillekha : p. 21, 

A monk kills a wild goose and is reprimanded with a sermon 
ending in “ A Brother ought to hold himself in control in deed, 
word and thought.” — Jataka ; No. 276. 

Le Buddha a enonce comment du corps, de la bouche, et des 
pensees decoulent les trois sortes de Karmans. — Huber s Frencli 
translation of the Chinese version of Kumarjiva's Sutralamkara 
from the original Sanskrit of Ashvaghosha. 

Tinimani bhikkhave moneyyani. Katamani tini? 

Kayamoneyyam vachimoneyyam manomoneyyam. — 

Itivuttaka G4, quoted by Minayelf in his Itecherches sur 
le Buddhisme ; see also his next note from the Abhidharma- 


koshavyakhya. 

ClKSHASAMUCCAYA, p. 163. 

It is not possible, O Monks, it is without a foundation that 
one with good thoughts, words and deeds should have a fortune 

undesirable, joyless and cheerless -A nouttaka-Nikaya : JtKA- 

Nipata : 20. 


Les trois occupations sont celles ducorps (kaya-karma , e a 
bouche (vag-karma), et de la pensee (citta*karma). havannes . 
Voyages des pelerim Bouddhistes : p. 171. , . i • 

Samanna^hala Suita, etc. translated by Rhys Davids jn his 
“ Dialogues of the Buddha”, pp. 57-8, 72, 103, 202, 221, 269, 279. 
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Seydel notes this “ astonishing similarity ” and refers to Lalita 
Vistara, Chap. 5, and to the Chinese Sutra of the 42 Articles.— 
Setdel : Evangelium von Jem in seinem verhalt nissen zu 
BuddJiasage und Bnddha-Lehre: pp. 202, 213. 

And I know that those beings possest of good conduct in 
body, speech and mind, not upbraiding the elect ones, but right 
believers, incurring the karma' of right belief, rise again, upon 
the dissolution of the body after death — some in the world of 
weal and paradise, and some among the human ; while those 
beings possest of bad conduct in body, speech and mind, upbraiders 
of the elect ones, false believers, incurring the karma of false 
belief, do rise again, upon the dissolution of the body after death, 
either in the realm of ghosts or in the wombs of brutes, or in 
the damnation, M'oe and perdition of hell. 

“ O soul, through thoughtlessness thou didst not right in 
body, speech and mind. Verily, O soul, they shall do to thee ac- 
cording to thy thoughtlessness. Moreover, this wickedness was 
not done by mother or father, brother or sister, friends or compa- 
nions, relatives or kinsfolk ; neither by philosophers, Brahmins or 
spirits : by thee the wickedness was done, and thou alone shalt feel 
its consequences.” — Majjhima Nikaya : 130. 

Rangoon. G. K. Nakiman. 



THE PARTHIANS. 

(Tbanslatkd from the German of Prof. Dr. Eugene Wilhelm.) 

1. The Name. 

We find a j.erfectly trustworthy reference to the Parthians, as 
Olshausen * rightly says, in the Inscriptions of Darius. There the 
word Parthava is in most cases employed to designate the country ; 
but the same name is also given to its inhabitants and it is highly 
probable that in Bh. II, 92, this Avord has to be taken as designating 
the Parthians, the inhabitants of the country of Parthia. This double 
sig*nification of the term becomes still more evident from the non- 
Aryan translation. In NR. 17 of this version, Parthava is,"according 
to Oppert’s reading, rendered by Parcuva ; in Bh. II, 3, however, by 
Parquvap^ p being the sign of the plural, and in Bh. II. 69, 71, 75, 
78 by Parqtivas which form has mostly a sign prefixed before geogra- 
phical names ; whilst finally there is one instance in which it is render- 
ed by Parquvaspe^ the sufiSix pe again expressing the plural. Thus it 
will be seen that Parguvas is not the exact equivalent of Parthava 
but rather of a form like parthwa or perethica in the Avesta. The 
Assyrio-Babylonian version has, according to Von Bezold, mostly the 
form Pa-ar-tu-ii., and in one instance also Par-ta-n (NR. 12). The 
Greeks more or less adopted the Persian form# Herodotus, hoAvever, 
employs the shorter form Parthoi (Parthians), just as the Remans 
called them ParthL As to how Ctesias has Avritten the name, Ave 
cannot conclude with certainty from the extant fragments of his Avork. 
On p. 14 of C. Muller’s edition of these fragments (Diod. II, 2), 
we find the form Parthnaian\ o\\ p. 42 (Diod. II, 34), hoA\ever, 
Parthsys^ while on p. 47 of the extracts of Photius there occuis 
the form Parthioy. Strabo again Avrites Parthyatoi as also Parthoi 
(XI, 524), while Ptolemaeus has Parthai, However, all these diffei- 
euces of form found in foreign writings need not trouble us ; 
for we may well regard them as variations of the Iranian form 
Parthava to which we have to stick. 

* Cf. Olshausen’s Abhandlung in den Sitzungsberichtcii der Berliner Ak ade- 
mieder Wissenschaften 1877 ; Parthava und Pahlav^ Mdda und Mdh, 
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Oppert was, to my knowledge, the first to speak on the etymo- 
logy of the word parthava (Inscr. of the Achsemenides, p. 29 of the 
separate edition). He traces it to the Avestan perethu, Greek pldtys 
(broad, spacious) whose equivalent in Old Persian must have been 
parthu. The meaning which he assigns to parthava is “ fort, hero, 
prince”. I am, however, unable to see how he can arrive at this 
meaning. The Indian Pdrthiva (warrior, prince, king) is derived 
from the Hans, prithivi (breadth, earth). But neither the word nor its 
meaning can be traced to the Iranian language. Olshausen suggests 
the root pareth (to fight), from which Parethu (the fighter) might 
be derived. Spiegel (Iran. Alterthumsk. Ill, 746 seq.) is of 
opinion that parthava signifies “ emigrants ” or “ transmigrators”. 
I stiU doubt if this is the meaning of the word (cf. Z. D. M. G., Bd. 
42, S. 96, where I have discussed the word perethwa ; also Lagarde, 
Lexikographie, p. 57, Ges. Abh. p. 221). 1 am of opinion that 

Parthava is, according to its form, nothing but the patronymic of a 
word Parthu which I take to be a proper noun, and which might be 
compared to the Sans, prithu, although in Indian literature Parthava 
occurs (RV. 468, 8). 

The non-Aiyan form Parguvas suggests various other words 
which closely approach the form Parthava and differ only in this 
that they have g instead of th. Olshausen who has treated these 
words, in the first place calls attention to the Parsvas who are 
mentioned in the Assyrian Inscriptions and whom one might be 
inclined to take as the ancestors of the Parthavas. However, he 
does not omit to point out the grounds on which this assumption 
might be rejected ; for the Parsuas that are mentioned in the Assyrian 
Inscriptions are not to be looked for in the regions inhabited by the 
Parthavas, but farther north towards Atropatene, as Schrader has 
shown (KeiUnschr. u. Geschichtsforschung, p. 168 seq.) It is not 
necessary to discuss in this place the question with regard to the place 
of residence of the Parsuas which Olshausen already started and 
answered in the negative, viz. whether the Parsuas are identical with 
the Persians who are mentioned in the Cuneiform Inscriptions under 
the name of P&rsas; for it is evident that this is not the case. But 
the close resemblance of the Indian pargu to Parthva and Pdrsa and 
the non-Aryan forms, Parguvas and Parsua deserves our notice. 
In RV. 626, 46 pargu is used as the name of a man. In the trans- 
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lation of the term pHthu-pargavas in RV. 599, 1, Ludwig wishes to 
abandon the ordinary interpretation “ carrying broad crooked swords ”, 
broad'hatcheted ”, and to render it by “ Parthians and Persians 
(cf. Commentary on the Transktion of RV. II, p. 547.) According to 
PS,n. V, 3, 117 the words pdrgnmh in the singular, pArgavnu in the 
dual and pargavah in the plural, are taken as the name of a warrior 
tribe — the last of the three forms suggesting the singular jjargti. 
With it must be connected also the word pdragam which is the name 
of a people in the south-west of Madhyade§a and also of a mixed 
caste of Brahmin sons and Sudra women. Lassen has spoken of a 
certain PaHhia (in Ptol. VI, IS, 4 and 5) situated in the country of 
the Paropanisads, and he believes the place to be identical with the 
modern Persch. Also lkrsiana=Nadgil on the Alingar should be noted 
(Lassen 1. 1. p. 136). Hence it follows that the names like ^>ar(;a?;ns, 
jx-iragava, Parthsia resembling Pdrsa occur also in the east of Iran 
and even beyond that region; nor is it improbable that in different 
parts of Iran, tribes or subdivisions of tribes had the same, or at least, 
almost identical names. 

2. 'I’nE Country. 

The boundaries of ancient Parthia are not very accurately defined, 
especially towards the west. From the Cuneiform Inscriptions, Bh. 
II, 92 and seq., where the Parthians are mentioned together with the 
Varkdnas or Hyreanians, it may be inferred that they might have 
been the neighbours of the latter. Herodotus mentions them in 
various passages of his work as being united with other peoples, but 
united only for the object of refusing to pay taxes (as in III, 93) or 
as belonging to the same division of the army (as in VII, 66). From 
this, of course, it cannot be inferred that their boundary was adjoining 
that of the peoples together with whom they are mentioned. Of the 
greatest importance is the remark that the river Aches flowed through 
the terx’itory of the Parthians. Since that is the river Etrek, 
as Lassen has shown, it is evident that at least a portion of their 
territory must have been situated to the east of the Caspian Sea. 
Arrian says in Anab. Ill, 20, 2 that Alexander had reached Ragha, 
when Darius in his flight had arrived at Pi/lai ton hasptOn, the 
Caspian (3tites, which were a day’s journey distant from Ragha. 
In the same work (Anab. Ill, 30, 4) we read : aiUds thi os epi 
Parthyciious tge kai Men prdte pros tais Kaspiais pylais 
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sstratopedeuse. From this passage, I think, we may safely infer that 
the Caspian Gates belonged to Parthia, and probably formed its 
western boundary. According to Arrian (Parth. 8.), the Parthians 
emigrated from Scythia under Sesostris into their later home. In 
the passages of the Anabasis where Arrian speaks of the Parthians, 
he evidently refers only to that tribe which Darius calls Parthava ; 
and I think that also in the latter passage he speaks of that particular 
tribe which he regards as having emigrated from Scythia. Whether 
he is justified in this, or whether he is mixing up things, I am no 
longer in a position to decide; nor am I able to make out whether 
Arrian is looking for the original home of the Parthians in Scythia 
with a view to represent them as Turanians. 

However that may be, this much is certain that some writers 
distinguish this tribe of Parthava from the Parthians. Curtius who 
calls this Parthian tribe oy the name of Parthieni, writes (IV, 12, i7) : 
“ Parthienorum deinde gens incolentium terras, quas nunc Parthi 
Scythia profecti tenent, claudebant agmeu.” According to Isidor of 
Charax, there is a province of Parthyene on the other side of the 
Caspian Sea which seems to form a much smaller territory than the 
ancient Parthava possessed. This is the country of Deliistan extend- 
ing upto the boundaries of Margiana, between J^jerm, Kabficdn 
and Meshhed. According to a passage of Isidor where the text is un- 
fortunately somewhat corrupted, there lay in this district Parthaunisa, 
where stood the royal graves. The meaning of this name can be no 
other than “ settlement of the Parthians”. The old Persian form par- 
thava-nisdya would correspond to an Avestan form like parthao- 
nisdya (cf. rao-ratha). Nisa, that is, nisdya, N. P. simply 
denotes “ settlement”, and hence it occur* also before different parts 
of Iran. It is in this Parthyaia that Strabo says of Arsaces ; pheugonta 
thi ten auxisin On peri Diothoton apostesai ten Parthyaian, whence if 
follows that the boundaries of the Parthian empire were in the east, in 
the vicinity of Bactria. 

3. Origin. 

It is very difficult to say anything with certainty about the ori^n 
of the Parthians. Still after the discussions of the last few years, 
especially after the statements of Droysen,* Alfred A. Gutschmid,* 

* Qeachichte dea Helleniamua. Gotha 1877, 111, ■ 358 seq. 

* Qeachichte Irana und aeiner Nachbarlander von Alexander dem Groesen 
bis zum Untergang der Arsaciden : Tubingen 1888. 
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Lassen^ and Spiegel* on the subject, it will not be out o£ place to 
re-examine the question. 

According to Arrian's statement (Parth. 8) to which we have 
referred above, the Parthians emigrated to Iran from Scythia at the 
time of King Sesostris of Egypt. From this it would follow that 
the Parthians were of Scythian and not of Iranian origin ; and this 
would be true even of those Parthians whom we meet with as early 
as the time of Darius and who under the name of “ Parthia ” in- 
habited his empire. Now the first question which arises here is 
whether this statement is meant to imply that the Parthians, being 
Scythians, were of a different origin from the Iranians, or whether 
they originally belonged to the Turanian tribes which we find in 
the north of Iran. The opinion that these Turanian tribes had 
settled down in antiquity in the north of Iran, has of late become 
very doubtful. For now it is generally assumed that also the 
nomadic tribes in the north of Iran originally belonged to the 
Iranian peoples and that only in the second century B. C., the 
Turanians had crossed the Jaxartes and taken permanent possession 
of the steppes in the north of Iran. Hence it might well be that 


* ZuT Qeschichte der Qriechischen und Indoskythischen Konige, Bonn 
1838 und Indiache Alterthumskunde II, 277 seq, 352 seq, 811 seq, (1. Aueg.). 

• EiAnische Alterthumskunde, 3 Bde. Leipzig 1871-78. 

The oldest works of more recent writers on Parthian History are : I. Foy 
Vaillant, Arsacidarum imperium (Paris 1728.8°), L. Du Four De Longuerue, 
Annales Arsacidarum. (Strassburg 1732.4°). G. E. T. Guilhem De Sainte Croix 
Memoire sur le gouvernement des Parthes (Mem, de 1’ Acad, des Inscr. L, 48 seq. 
755 seq.) Die Munzen erlantern geschichtlich die Werke von E. Q. Visconti 
Iconographic Grecque HI. p. 58 seq ; V. Bartholomsei, Recherches sur la numis- 
matique Arsacide (Mem. de la soc. d’archeol. II, P- 1 seq.); A. de Longperier 
Memoires sur la chronologie et 1’ iconographie des rois Parthes Arsacides (Pans. 
1853, 4°) ; E. Drouin, Onomastique Arsacide, essais d’explication des noms es, 
rois Parthes (Revue Numism. 13. p. 360-88. 1895). Important are also the com- 

Cataloguee: Le 0> Prokesch-Osten, Les S SnSe I 

75 4*) and Percy Gardner, The Parthian Coinage (London 1877, 4 ). Compare i. 

Lindsay, Ueber parthische Numismatik. Besides, in 

following works on the history of the Parthians have been pubhs . 

wirth. Die Parther oder Das neupersische Reich unter den Arsaciden, He ig - 

8tadt, 1874; G, Rawlinson, The Sixth Great Oriental Monarchy, 

History, etc., of Parthia, London 1873, DemseDien, Parthia in the Story of 
fntioZ " L^nion 1893; and Ferdin. Justi, Geschichte Irans von den altesten 
Zeiten bis zum Ausgang der Sasftniden in “ Grundriss der Iramschen Philologie , 
II, 480 seq. 1897. 
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the Parthians notwithstanding their iminigi'atiou froni Scythia had 
always belonged to the Ii*anian stock. Resides, it may also be asked 
whether great importance is to be attached to Arrian s statement 
about the original immigmtioii of the Parthians and whether he does 
not follow a groundless tradition based on the fact that Arsaces 
really migrated with the Parnians into Parthyaia and there founded 
a dynasty. At the tinae of this event the Turanian tribes might 
have alrciidy crossed the Jaxartes and settled near the boundaries of 
Iran. Hence it is quite possible that the Parnians who had helped 
Arsaces to establish his [iower, belonged to the 1 uraiiian stock. As 
to Arsaces himself, there are two opinions about him. While Strabo 
goes so far as to call him simply aner Shjfhys a Scythian man, (a 
Scythian), yet he does not omit to mention that others considered him 
to be a Bactrian. From these uncertain data various inferences may 
be drawn. Either first, Arsactis was a Turanian just as the Parnians 
with whose help he established himself in Parthyaia ; or secondly, 
Arsaces was an Iranian, but was helped by the Turanians ; or 
thirdl}’', Arsaces was a Turanian while the Parnians were a tribe of 
nomadic Iranians ; or finally, Arsaces as well as the Parnians were 
Iranians. Of all these four possibilities the first seems to me to be the 
most probable one. As for the rest, there is no doubt that at least 
the royal family very soon adapted itself as closely as possible to the 
language, manners and customs of the Iranians, while on the other 
hand, the Parnians must have been allow'ed to settle down in the 
vicinity of the king, partly with a view to I'eward them for their past 
services, and partly with a view to gain them as faithful alhes for the 
future. If so, a similar relation must have existed between Arsaces 
and the Parnians as we find it in our days between the Cadjar dynasty 
and the Afshar tribe. 

4. The Pahlav. 

It would, indeed, be very desirable to know how long the name 
“ Parthian ” was used in Iran and the adjoining districts. Undoubtedly, 
throughout the rule of the Achsemenides ** Parthava was used as 
the name of an Iranian tribe, and has most likely survived them. But 
if Greek authors in subsequent centuries constantly speak of 
“ Parthian ”, they follow, I presume, an older custom rather than a 
firmly established tradition. In Oriental writings the -latter name ceases 
to appear from that time onwards, except in the works of Armenian 
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autliors who, I am inclined to think, have taken it from the Greeks. 
Besides, we have absolutely no key to the confusion prevailing among 
the historians of the West. To call the new Iranian empire Parthian 
is as admissible as to call the empires of the older dynasties Median 
and Persian. However, we do not know at all whether in this new 
empire, the tribe of the Parthianshad gained such a prominent position 
as in former times the Medians and the Persians had done. It rather 
seems that the Parthians w'ere considered as strangers, that is, a foreign 
dynasty or even as a foreign tribe that had usurped the power over 
Iran and had only gradually coalesced with the inhabitants of the 
country. Unfortunately, the information about tliis dynasty which 
we receive from our native writers is as scanty as that about the name 
of the Parthians, and the few data which they give, they seem to have 
drawn from foreign sources. The dynasty is called Ashkanian, a 
name which is identical with the name Arsacid. This name is perfectly 
intelhgible, if we know that the founder was Arsaces. But whatever 
opinion one may hold as to the origin of the Arsacids, this much, I 
think, is certain that their founder Arsaces was not a descendant of 
the royal family of the Achajmenides ; but it is easily understood 
that in the later period the dynasty sought to establish such a connec- 
tion. According to the words of Synkellos (I, 539 ed. Bonn.) the 
name Arsaces seems to have been used to establish a relationship 
with Artaxerxes II. who, as Ctesias maintains, had this name before 
his accession to ihe throne. The later Oriental writers pass over this 
relationship in silence and try to connect the house of the Arsacids 
with the rulers of the mythical times by representing them as the 
deseendants of Kai Arish, the Kava Arshan of the A vesta, that is, of 
the second son (or grandson) of Kai Kub&.d. According to them, the 
hue of the first-born son ends with Kai Khosrav ; his successor is 
Lohrflsp who is curiously enough represented as the descendant of 
Kai Pishin, the third son of Kai Kobad, evidently with a view to 

reserve Kai Arish for the later Arsacids. 

As regards the question which now engages our attention, 
Armenian writers mention one thing which is highly important and 
is not to be overlooked. It is true that they are not contemporary 
writers ; however, they stand one step nearer the Parthians than our 
other authorities ; for most of them lived under the bassamdes, 
whereas more recent Iranian writers live(J in latei peiio s,an , a mos ^ 
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used works which would take us back to the time of the Sassanides. 
In the first place it must be remarked that it is wrong to assume that 
the Parthians and the Pahlavs are identical. Moses of Khorni, in 
several passages, mentions the Parthians and the Pahlavs side by side, 
so in 1 1, 71 and 72, and especially in C. 90 where he clearly separates 
them as two entirely different peoples or as different branches of the 
same family. About the Pahlavs, Moses says (II, 28) that King 
Arshavir had three sons, Antashes, Karen and Suren, and a daughter 
Goshm whom he had married to his Aspahapet (commander-in-chief). 
According to the proposal of Abgar it was settled that the eldest son 
Artashes and his descendants should be the rulers, and that the other 
two sons should assume the title “ Pahlav” with the right of succes- 
sion, in case the elder line were to die out. The same was to hold good 
also in the case of the descendants of the sister whose husband was to 
bear the title “ Aspahapet Pahlav’’. Also in C. 91 he clearly dis- 
tinguishes Parthia — the empire, from Pahlav, — a district of the 
empire. In the same manner Koriun distinguishes the Pahlavs from 
the Parthians (p. 95 of the French Translation). 

According to Moses of Khorni, the Parthians themselves are to 
be traced back to Arshak who descended from Abraham and (Return. 
It was Arshak who founded their dynasty and ruled in Bahl, that is, 
in Bactria, in the land of the Kushan. Agathangelos, too, mentions 
the Kushans as the friends and kinsmen of the Parthians (p. 28), as 
also Faustus of Byzanz (V., 37). Elisaeus (p. 21) considers 
these Kushans as Huns, hence they were non-Aryans. The Armenian 
writers (Mos. Khor. II, 72) are of opinion that the main branch of the 
family, which calls itself Vehsajan Pahlav, remained in the east of 
Iran and resided at Balkh, the capital of the province of Pahlav. It 
is this their original home which, according to Moses II, 74, Ardashir 
BabegAn promised to restore to the Arsacids j that is, Pahlav, their 
fatherland, Bahl, the capital, and the entire country of Kushan. 
Certainly, Zenobius does not intend to insinuate anything differing 
from this by using the word Partav. 

Very much different are the data which Mohammadan writers 
supply from sources which reach back to the time of the Sassanides 
and the majority of which have already been collected by Olshausen. 
While the Armenian authors most definitely place the province of 
Pahlav in the east, and mention Balkh as its capital, the Muhammadan 
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authors maintain that the country of Fahla lies in the ■west of Iran. 
Thus the matter is stated by Fihreshte (p. 13) ■who based his statement 
on Abdallah ibn al-Muqaffa ■who was so admirably versed in these 
matters, and who comprised under the name of Fahla the territories 
of Ispa,han, Rai, Hamadli-n, Ma,h-Neh^ivand and Adarbaij^ln. Less 
acceptable is another statement (Olshausen, p. 20) according to which 
the country of Fahla extended still farther towards the west while it 
excluded Rai and Ispahan. But it may be that this latter restriction 
refers to a later period of the Parthian empire. 

Now the question is how to combine these apparently contra- 
dictory statements. I am of opinion that they have nothing unintelli- 
gible in them, if we take the peculiar stand point of every individual 
author into consideration. We are used to look at the Parthian empire 
as one commonwealth, united under and ruled by one single dynasty 
which was in no way inferior to the older dynasty of the Achajinenides 
and to which the different tribes of Iran bore the same relation as to 
the King of Kings at an earlier period ; and thus also the Romans 
and the Greeks seem to have taken a view of the matter. However, 
quite different is the view of the Oriental writers, as it was stated 
principally by Hamz4 of Ispahan and others. They allow the 
Arsacids only a certain degree of priority over the rest of the tribal 
kings, and call the period of the Arsacids the time of the tribal kings, 
in opposition to that of the Sassanides who formed one compact 
dynasty. And as a matter of fact a good reason may be adduced for 
this opinion of the Oriental writers. It is true that the coins of the 
Parthian Kings which are preserved to us, show that the Arsacids as 
well as the Achajmenides claimed to be the kings of kings j but there 
are also coins found in Bactria, whose bearers set up the same claim. 
Along with many strange names we find on them genuine Parthian 
ones like Arsaces and Vonones which, however, are not identical with 
those that we knew hitherto by these names. Indeed, another series 
of Bactrian coins which must be of the time after the extinction of 
the Greek Kings from Azes onward bear unknown names ; but, as 
Sallet rightly observes, they may be Parthian as well as Scythian. 
These documents force us to the conclusion that at the time of the 
Arsacids there existed two rival empires, both of which pretended 
to possess the supreme power in the state. The Greeks and the 
Romans as well as the writers who draw their materials from the 
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accounts o£ the Sassanide period, speak only o£ the western branch 
of the Arsacids, whereas the Armenian writers speak only o£ the 
eastern branch. The latter do not seem to have given up their claim 
to Iran even under the Sassanides, and hence the £requent wars o£ 
the Sassanides with the Kushans who are distinctly reckoned among 
the Huns by Elisaeus, as I have remarked above. From all this it 
seems to me to follow with no small degree o£ certainty that the 
Armenian writers trace the origin of the families which they call 
Pahlav to the east of Iran, that is, to Balkh, and that they assume the 
original home of their family which was non - Iranian to lie in this 
territory. The opinion of the later Mohammadans differs from this ; 
but their accounts date back to the earliest times of the Sassanide 
period. 

5. — Pahlavi. 

This name is first foand in the writings of the Armenians in the 
form Pahlavik, and is unquestionably related to the noun Pahlav or 
Pahlau which is a district in Eastern Iran, as we have seen above. 
Pahlavik should, therefore, signify “ one belonging to that province”. 
We find, however, that the Armenian writers use the word in a more 
restricted sense, meaning Arsacid, one belonging to the royal house dE 
the Arsacids. Thus Moses (II 80) calls Tiridates a Pahlavik. Again 
in III, 34 mention is made of a Pahlavik Alanaozan, a kinsman of 
Arshak, the Arsacid king of Armenia. Again, in HI, 51 we read that 
Catholicus Isaac was honoured, because he belonged to the illustrious 
family of the Pahlavik and descended from the family of Suren 
Pahlav. In the same sense the word is found in Faustus IV, 32 and 
IV, 88. 

In a far wider sense these words are employed by Firdausi, the 
oldest Avriter to whom we can have recourse. The word which 
he uses, we must trace back to y+j which still occurs often first in the 
sense of “ royal castle’*, “ capital city”, and secondly in that of hero*’. 
In the former sense, it occurs in Sh. (ed. Turner Macan) 237, 14 s= 
Vull. 325, 5 ; 

^ Ui 

Also in Sh. 298, 12 =V. 410, 8 ; Sh. 402, 7=V. 558, 13. That 
in the above-mentioned passages the word occurs in the sense of 
“ capital ” has been conclusively shown by Ruckert in “ Zeitschrift 
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der Deutschen Morgenlandischeu Ge«ellscha£t ” Bd. X, 242 and seq. 
In the sense of * hero the word occurs very often, as for instance, 
in Sh. 169, 1 = V. 232,4: 

I Aj 0a>* j 

Compare also Sh, 170, 8=V. 238, 18 ; Sh. 173, 2 = V. 237, 9 ; 
Sh. 174, 10~V. 239, 3 ; Sh. 57/, 15= V. 809, 5. Hence would 
signify : “ descending from heroes ”, “ heroic”. Firdausi uses this 
word very often also to denote various things. We find it employed 
Sh. 708, 7 = V. 994, 7 to denote “ region ” district : 

3’ j j j 

We often meet with the expression ‘‘heroic garment”, 

as for instance, in Sh. 217, 6 = V. 297, 6 ; Sh. 478, 15 = V. 668, 6 ; Sh. 
772, 16* V. 1093, 13 ; in the same sense also for instance, 

Sh. 543, I, from below = V. 759, 10. The ‘‘ heroic horse ” is called 
in Sh. 1142, 3 = V. 1606, 19 , Several times the word 

is used to denote the religion of the ancient heroes as in Sh. 1070, II, 
from below=:V. 1503, 16 1248, 1=V, 1756, 3 

But mostly the term is used for “language” or 

“ writing ” ; by the phrase j both “ language ” and 

writing ” are meant. Compare for this Sh. 22, 10 = V. 28,9; 
Sh. 552, 1=V. 772, i ; Sh. 636, 5=:V. 891, 13; Sh. 910, 
6 = V. 1283, 10; Sh. ed. Turn. Mac. 1386, 13; in the sense of 
“writing” alone it is used in Sh. ed. Turn. Mac. 1397, 12; 
1561, 7 in the same way in the different passages where Pahlavi 
letters are spoken of. differs in no way from 

Thus both words are used as equivalents in Sh. 1750, 11.13. Compare 
44^ in 2041, 6, from below (Khosrav IPs time) where the lan- 
guage is meant ; further 4^Lr4^ 1766, 5 from below 

1766, 4 from below and ^44;* Sh. 39, 11=V. 51, 9; 39, 8 from 

below = V. 52, 5 ; 432, 9 = V. 602, 5 ; compare 921, 6 = V. 1283, 10 ; 
Sh. 2134, 13. According to the statement of Firdausi, Pahlavi or 
Pahlavdni was spoken in the ancient heroic period, as for instance, by 
ShiyS-vakhsh and also later on under the Sassanides. It is evident that 
it was the old language as it was spoken before the invasion of Islam , 
no other difference is known to Firdausi. This language must come 
pretty near the modem Persian, as Olshausen has pointed out. Whether 
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we should take this Pahlavi as it was spoken and written, for the lan- 
guage which we find employed in the writings of the Parsis in the 
translation of their old texts, and which, as is well known, is mixed 
with Semitic elements, does not appear to me so clear as is usually 
supposed. Certain it is that the Pahlavi words cited by Firdausi are. 
all Indo-Germanic, as the following list will show. 

In Sh. 22 , 10 (Turner Macan)=V. 28, 9 we read the Pahlavi 
numeral and the royal name both the constituents of 

which are traceable to the Avestan words j “ ten thousand ” 

and “horse”. In Sh. 39, 11 =V. 51, 9 Firdausi explains the 
Pahlavi word I which is nothing else than the word 
“ swift, strong ” so often used in the A vesta, by the Arabic word 
which is the name of the river Tigris. In Sh. 39 , 3 from below = V. 
52, 5 we have 3.5 the name of a place. These Pahlavi words 
Firdausi renders by the Arabic , Beit-ul-muqaddas 

“ the sacred house ”. To an older form occurring in the 

Min 6 khrat, Spiegel refers in his Parsi Grammar p. 138, 169, 
In the first part of this name we recognise occurring in 

the two passages of the Avesta (Yt. V, 54 and 57 ) and often in the 
Bundahishn. It must be identical with the Kafidizh of the 
Min 6 khrat and the Gangdiz of the Sh5,hnamah and must be sought 
in the north of Iran where also the Chinese locate a kingdom known 
to them as KhaSkiu. The word is certainly to be derived 
from the Avestan root^^ “to heap up”, “to throw up ”=Skr. 
dth “ to lead”. In old l^rsian the noun form didd “ fortress ” shows 
the root as does ar^ {...ca8tle\ in modern Persian. Finally it is 
quite evident that is nothing else than the Avestan word 

“good word ”. Moreover in Sh. 910j 6 =V, 1283, 10 the city 
which is a later form of the name and which, I presume, must be 
taken as identical with Kafidizh, is mentioned as identical with the 
city of Baikand in the vicinity of Bokhird, Finally let me call atten- 
tion to a Pahlavi gloss to the combat of Rustam with Kak, an episode 
which is not taken from Firdausi ; in this gloss the Pahlavi word 
is explained by the Arabic locus munitus (a fortified place). 

The terms ^^^4# and I have found only once occurring to- 
gether as designations of two languages, namely, Sh, 2029, 10 where 
the watchman of Khosrav II is comroanded that be should allow 
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people to speak with the Sh4h either in Pahlavi or in PS,rsi : 

Indeed this passage seems to show that at that time both the 
languages were indiscriminately spoken at the Persian court. 1 hns in 
Sh. 1798, 7 , Firdausi makes mention of a letter written by the hand 
of Khosrav I in the Pars! latignage. But there is no statement in 
any of the Persian writers from which it can be inferred that Pahlavi 
was anything else than an Iranian language. 

Bastamji Edui..ti Dastoor PnsiiOTAN Sanjana. 
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SOME REMARKS ON GRAPHIC AND 
OTHER CORRUPTIONS IN PERSIAN 
LEXICOGRAPHY. 

We commonly find creeping about in all languages some 
corruptions of graphology and others of a like nature. But such 
corruptions are more common in Mahomedan countries where the 
consonantal Arabic alphabet is adopted with all the difficulties of 
an unvocalising writing, — difficulties which are augmented by the 
similarity of different letters of the alphabet which are marked and 
distinguished only by diacritical points. It is a common thing to 
find a careless or a hasty copyist placing these points quite wrongly, 
with the result that the whole word is disfigured and corrupted. I 
propose to notice here a few mistakes of that kind which are found 
in authoritative works of great merit and repute. 

In the well-known ^'‘Lexicon Persico-Lathium^* by Vullers, 
Vol. II, p. 273 '’j -we find a sentence or lemma which is copied bodily 
from the rich and celebrated Persian dictionary Bur hdn i Qdti^ 
without critically noticing the contents. It runs thus : 

^ o 

Literally translated, it means, ‘‘ Serdabeh is also the ’name of 
an island of the islands of Andalos (Le. Spain)”. In the above 
Persian sentence the word (Serddheh) is, undoubtedly, a 

mistake and corruption for the word i, e.y Sardinia, Sardinia, 
Sardegna, Sardaigne. We have to substitute for the former word 
the name of the great island of Sardinia, for the impossible non- 
sense {Serdabeh)^ in order to get at the real meaning of the 

sentence. The mistake is made by mixing up the letter o (n) 
which forms part of the correct word with the letter v (6) — these 
two letters being written alike, and distinguished only by different 
diacritical points, and by dropping the letter i (y) before » (A). 

Similarly, the great geographical dictionary of Y&qfit ‘‘ Mo^- 
jam al bulddn'^ 4, 57 has an impossible blunder which is copied 
verbatim in the “ Mar&sid al II, 392, 2. It states that 
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(•jV* *5 H ^^Qarshafais a locality in the lands of the 

Rftm." The word {Qarshafa) stands for {Qorshiqa— 

Corsica). The mistake is due to confounding the letter (f) with 6 
(q), and to wrong vocalisation. This is shown by me in my 
contribution “ Analecta Italo-Arabica ” to the Memorial Amari 
(now in the press at Palermo). 

Then, again, we have in Vullers I, lOP j‘.?-’“(3) nomen 
urbis in regions Aegypti and (4) nomen montis, e cujus 
parte australi Nilus fluvius oritur.” Here the wordj*.y^f (^6’2rdr) 
ought to be changed intoei^/-* (Oswdn ot Asicdn) which is the 
only correct word, and also the word ( Sa^ld) stands for 
(Sa^td) i. e., Upper Egypt. In the word Osicdn the letter 
j (r) is mixed up with u (h), and in the word iS'a^hZthe letter (s) 
is mistaken for (^) . 

In Vullers L#exicon 111, 0*^ Nomen oppidi in penin- 
sula Arabiae vy* is^j ought rather to be read 

and translated : “ Name of a country in the 
lands of the West.” The proper word is V-r-® Gharh — west, not 
^ Arab ^ ‘Arabs’. But Vullers seems blindly and wrongly to follow 
the Burhan-i-Qitti‘ and the Shams-al-Lughat, both which works 
have read the letter ^ (‘a) instead of the letter j (yA). 

In Vullers Lexicon, II, 1146 and 1147, the pronunciation 
Mukhtill is wrong for miikhtaU 

Ibidem 1278« otLU lias wrongly become a proper name “nomen 
loci aut districtus” in tlie Ferheng i Shu‘iiri and is blindly adopted 
as such by Vullers, cf. already Teufel in Z. D. M. 6.38, 247 .* 

Corruptions of this type are very common in technical terms 
of all sciences borrowed from foreign languages, which are so often 
dressed in a corrupted form. I shall give a few instances of bota- 
nical names which have been thus marred. The Greek ampelitis 
is wrongly transcribed as instead of • The word 

oH^***^ which stands for anthemis should be corrected and written 
The word (0, which designates selinon 

be transcribed asc;j^^'^0)« forms ct"**^**^ and ly 

derived from the Greek asphaltos have to be corrected into • 

Numerous other examples of this type could be cited. 
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I have noted down an immense number of corrections of this 
kind, during the course of the last 25 years, in my interleaved copy 
ofVullers’ Lexicon Persico-Latinurn tot a future standard Persian 
dictionary. Such striking mistakes and blunders ought now to 
caase, and they must be cast off as useless ballast instead of being 
repeated in infinitum^ and thus marring the grace of the richest, 
most abundant and fine Persian lariguaofe. 

o O 


C, F. Seybold. 
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In Volume 21 of the German Journal “Wiener Zeitschrift fur 
die Kunde des Morgenlandes ”, pp. 7-10, I made an attempt to 
ascertain the proper and original sense of the Pahlavi or i , 

and, for that purpose, I cited thei^e all the text which I could lay 
hold on at the time, in which the word Avas found. Since then, I have 
come across several other instances of its use, the communication of 
which is, ill my opinion, not superfluous, on account of the peculiarity 
and rarity of the term. I give below the several passages with their 
reading and transLation, to which I have added also a few critical notes. 

1. Ddnhartj Vol IL 

In Vol. II. of the Denkctrt^ published by Dastur Peshotan 
we have the following sentence at [). 87, 11. 4-6 ; 

y lO Ml®) 5 ^5 

Vahmdn mart i 'pdr^lk apdk diixt ti x"ah (iddr mdt^r i vaJtmdn 
ariimdy vahmdn Idr kaitan kdntSt , — “ Any man, a Persian, wishes 
to do any business with the daughter and sister or the mother of any 
Roman.” 

2. Dcnkart^ VoJ. IX. 

In Vol. IX. of the same Avork, we have the following at p. 462 
11. 8-9 ; 


Saiijana at Bombay 


U ast pa humikih aydft dnmrtakih chiyon hack vahmdn sahr. 

It seems to me impossible to give a correct translation of this text 
Avhich appears to be corrupted. The translation given by Dastur 
8anjana at p. 587 in the same A^olume is : “ ^ hat the produce of a 

certain city is, or Avhat grows up in its lands is understood by a know- 
ledge of (the city).” I am unable to make this translation agiee Avith 
the text. The concluding phrase Avith the Avord in question is cei- 
tainly to be translated “ from any city”. 

3. Mdtilcdn i hazdr Ddtastdn, p. 31. 

At p. 1. 31, U. 4-5 of this text published by J. J. Modi m 
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Bombay [1901] we read : 

V ^ t6“^er>e/ ^ ^ ^[t] 

[Ku^m x'^&staJc i man £cV^ frdch hack man (>vahmdn martddt , — “My 
money is given away from me to anybody.” 

Instead of Keiri the manuscript offers — It is permitted 

to translate “ such and such” in the place of “ anybody”. The dif- 
ference is small as will be seen below in nos. 5, 6 and 7. 

4. Mdtikdn i hazdr DdUastdn, p. 36. 

At p. 36, 11. 10-12 of the same work we read : 

I tr ^ ^ ^ 

V ii«i VI ^ I I VI 

Ka mart 6 duxt i y6wit ha u stunh i vahwdn has lean! duxt 
pAtixMh ha ni kunet cl it enchi Angoa havH chigdn JeoS gSivet ka 
‘ sav u zhamh i vahmdn mart kun' u ka ne kun6t pdtixsdh . — “ If 
the man speaks to his daughter : ‘ Go away and make reception 
(of thyself) by anybody’, the daughter is right to do it not for it is 
quite as if he would speak to her : ‘ Go away and make cohabitation 
with any man’, and she is right to do it not.” 

As to -OiiO?, my transliteration of the word by sturih is founded 
exclusively on the Pazend reading sturash of the Bundahishn 

(p. 80, I. 5). The sense of the word is “ reception”, especially 
“ adoption”. In the work from which we are quoting, the word is to 
bfi found^frequently ; no less than from which is deri- 

ved ; e, p. 19, ]. 13 ; p. 20, 1. I ; p. 2 1 11. 11 et seq, ; p. 36, 11. 6 
et seq. ; p. 41 iseq. In other texts aitd occur rarely. I cite 

the Denkard^ Vol. IX. p. 487, 1. 3, and p. 450, 1. 24 (Cf, West, S.B.E., 
Vol. XXXVII, p. xxxii) and Shdyast -ne-sh^ycist, Chapter XII., 14 
(Cf. West, S.B.E., Vol. V,, p. 344). Needless to say, the writing 
^09 permits of many other readings than stur. Is the word a com- 
pound stem, and to be divided lOj+^t ? (Cf. Grundriss der Iranischen 
riiilologie, Vol. I, p. 282 ; Vol. 1 a, p. 188 seq.") The editor of our 
text reads Batvar, satmrih, p. x seq. I do not understand what is 
saU. The phrase i«;v» ^ pdlixSdh ka kunet, “ he is right, 

is allowed to do” and i«!V» ^ pdtixMh ka n£ kunH, 

“ he is right, is allowed to do not” occurs often in this work. Instead 
of the sentence with the conjunction ka, we find also the “infini- 
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tivuR apooopatus” : [-^^] pdtixMh [n^] kart; c£. 

Freiman : Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kimde des Morgenlaudes, vol. 
20, p, 264, footnote. 

5. Mdtikd/i i hazdr Ddtastdn p. 54. 

In the same work at p. 54 11. 4-5 we have the following : 

V >*^^1 

ka farrox'’^ ctpdk mihryfia^ patmdn kart^ ku ^ nzinam vahmdii \ — 
“If F- has made theagreement with if., viz., ‘ We shall hurt such and 
such (deprive such and such of his property)’.” 

I have put if®>i instead of of the manuscript. On the tenth 
line of the same page the first sentence is repeated, and there we find 
the correct writing 

The ideogram (or the mask) of dzitan (cf. Bartholo- 

mae, .<^um altiran. Worterbuch, 24 1) has not been noticed by me 
anywhere else in Pahlavi literature. But the Farliangs make mention 
of it, especially that of C.. Salemann, published at St. Petersburg. 
Fide p. 80, 1. 15 seq. with the footnote /. Here we find the ‘‘uzvd- 
risa^^ • the correctness of Avhich is confirmed by the writing 
of the text given above with the same in. Mostly, the co- 
pists of the Farhangs have written instead of confounding 

the verb ozitan^ ‘to hurt’, with the verb dzafan^ ‘to kill’, 

the ‘ uevdri^n^ of ; cf., the Farhang of Petersburg, p. 8 1, 11. 

J3-I6. 

The custom, observed in other law-books, e. g., the Corpus Juris^ 
to illustrate a case of law by giving fixed names to the agents of the 
case, is found adopted several times in ' the text of the Mdtikdni 
hazdr Ddtastdn^ e. g., p. 6, 11. 2-3 : 

» Pers. farrux. The •editor of the text reads (p. xii) falm, i.e. 
fuldn^ * such a one*. This word, an Arabic (!) one, would bo understood as the 

ideogram of But, in fact, the mask of the word is Faldn is found quoted 

at first in very recent Pazand texts, e.g.. Revue de THistoire des Religions, XXXII. 

p. 217 ff. in the autographed text, p. 13, 1. 1, and p. 17, 1. 1 (written fldn). 

For the o of farrox^ cf. Bartholomae, Zum altiran. Worterbuch, p. 47. In the 

Turfan texts, the word is written f r v x ^ far{f')ox. The Pazand writing is ^ ? 

/arox and also frdxv. 

* The editor r^ads matvin^ p. Xll. I do not underhand his reading. 

• For the meaning and etymology of the word uzvd rishn^ Bettled by 

tbeTurfhn texts» cf. Bartholomae, Zum altiran. Worterbuch, p. 36, 
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(ky <6 1 tr ^6UU->e/ 

^ hi i\n»$ (6 f ixH«| 

i. e.^ ka p^semdr g$wSt hu x^dstak dturfanhag biit u hack 
dturfarnbag 6 mihrydn u hack mihrydn 6 man mat \ — “I£ the plain- 
tiff says : ‘This property has been A.’s own, and it is gone from A. to 
M., and from M. to me’.” — The same proper names are repeated on 
every occasion. — Cf. p. 57, 11. 15, seq,; p. 59, 1. 2; p. 58, II. 4 seq., 

! and so forth. 

6. Mdtik'dn i hazdr Ddtastdn^ p. 56. 

In this work we have again at p. 56 the following ; 

i6X iiZJ yi^ 

Ka gdwdt ku ‘m pa en x\Wak vahmdn mart pdsvdn kart\— “ If he 
says : ‘ By this money, such and such a man is made a protege by 
me’.” 

The word occurs frequently in this book; also 
pdsvdmh and hampdsvdn. is the passive counterpart of 

, the sense of which is protector, Pers. pdshdn, Cf. 
nos. 7 and 8 below. 

7. Mdtikdn i hazdr Ddtastdn^ p. 5G. 

At page 56, 11. 15-16 we have the following sentence : 

^ hi 

Ka mjart-e apdk mart-S patmdfi kunet ku ‘ man pdsvdnih i vahmdn 
rdd x^d^tak and 6 td daham! — “ If a man makes the agreement with 
a man, viz : ‘ As to me, on account of such and such a man’s protec- 
tion, I give such a sum to thee’.” 

As to the word , see above no. 6. 

8. Mdtikdn 4 hazdr Ddtastdn^ P* ^7. 

At page 57, 11. 1-3 of the work we read: 

V i65 Me; ^ ti 

Ka gdwct ku 'hampdsvdn ka. pa en x^d$tak vahmdn mart pdsvdn 

hSm, 

I cannot venture to give a translation of this text, on account of 
the mutilation of the words in the manuscript. — Of. the editor’s 
“Corrigenda and addenda”, p. 11. is to be corrected into 
or ii ^ . — Cf ♦ line 8 of the same page. 

Strassbubq, 


Chb. Ba^tholomae, 
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LAW, CIVIL AND CRIMINAL, IN ANCIENT 

IRAN. 

Law, as the world-renowned Western jurists, Bentham and 
Austin, say, is “ a command issued by a Sovereign to his subjects, 
imposing an obligation or Duty, attended by a penalty, or sanction 
in case of breach or disobedience’ ^ Law, then, if we put it in common 
phraseology, is a rule for man’s conduct in various circumstances 
of life, circumvented partly by the connivance at, and partly by the 
resentment of, his acts, on the part of the state, having in view at 
all times the common good of society at large. It has been from times 
immemorial the magic wand which has tended to keep intact the 
common ties of human society, and bound it in peace, harmony, 
protection and good will. Had it not been for the magic spell of 
all-conquering Law, the ship of human progress and civilization, 
would have dashed itself long since, against the ugly rocks of disorder 
and chaos, and would thus have put human life on no better footing 
than that of lower animals. It is really speaking at the fountain 
of liaw that Science, Literature, Politics, and the other arts 
derive their inspiration. 

Law, as is commonly known, is divided into two main parts, 
Civil and Criminal. Civil Law deals with the rights of persons, and 
the withholding and the forfeiture of them, from one another. 
Criminal Law, on the other hand, deals with the breach of the rules 
of good conduct and mutual trust, and with the harm and injury done 
to the bodies of men. It guards the peace and safety of the subjects. 
In short, it is the custodian of their property, their lives, and their 
liberty. 

Every man ought to understand Law according to his own 
measure, and to venerate it where he is not able presently to compre- 
hend. Hallam writes: “No unbiassed observer who derives 
pleasure from the welfare of his species, can fail to consider the long 
and uninterruptedly increasing prosperity of a nation as the most 
beautiful phenomenon in the history of mankind . It is Law, which 
gives the powers ascribed to the Crown ; some of these are in reahty 
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exercised by the Government of the country, whilst others do not in 
truth belong either to the King or to his ministers. 

I shall in this essay confine myself to a few striking points of 
comparison between the law as it stands at present, and the old 
Iranian Law. As now in the British Constitution, so in the ancient 
Iranian times, the King could do no wrong, and was not responsible 
for any act of his. Obedience by a man to administrative orders is 
no defence to an action or prosecution for acts done in excess of 
legal authority. Sir Edward Coke says, “the power and jurisdiction 
of the British Parliament is so transcendent and absolute, that it 
cannot be confined, either for causes or persons, Avithin any bounds. It 
hath sovereign and uncontrollable authority in the making, confirming, 
enlarging, restraining, abrogating, repealing, reviving, and expounding 
of laws, concerning matters of all possible denominations, ecclesiasti- 
cal or temporal, civil, military, maritime or criminal.’^ All these 
inherent poAvers which lie now in the British Parliament, were then 
centered fully and solely in the King in ancient Iran, who was all in 
all, and the only predominating figure in the Em[nre, tempered only 
to a certain degree by the opinions and advice of the figure-heads 
of the different departments, namely, the Dastur (the High* Priest 
and Prime-Minister), the SapehsdJdr (the Commander-in-Chief) etc. 

What De Lolme says of the British Parliament can most fittingly 
be said as well of the Ancient Iranian King, the fountain of Iranian 
Justice. He says, “ It is a fundamental principle with English lawyers, 
that Parliament can do everything but make a woman a man, and a 
man a woman. In Ancient Iran the King, and he alone of all, had 
the legal means of initiating, sanctioning and repealing the legislation 
of the country. 

Monilising on the Avord Law, and expounding it in its best light, 
Blackstone says in so many words that the “ law of nature being 
coeval with mankind, and dictated by God himself, is of course 
superior in obligation to any other. It is binding over all the globe, 
in all countries, and at all times ; no human laws are of any validity if 
contrary to this ; and such of them as are valid derive all that force 
and all their authority, mediately or immediately, from this original.” 

The working of the constitution of a nation is greatly and 
markedly affected by the rate at which the will of the political 
sovereign can make itself felt. The paradoxical and inaccurate asser- 
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tion made so often nowadays, that one particular country is more 
democratically governed than another, contiiins a certain element of 
truth in it. The actual exercise of authority by a sovereign, whoso- 
ever he may be, is bounded or controlled and weighed in the scales of 
national estimation by two limitations, one the external, and the other 
the internal limitation. 

The external limit to the real power of a sovereign depends on 
the possibility or certainty that his subjects will disobey or defy his 
laws. The authority even of a despot depends, and that very greatly, 
upon the willingness of his subjects to obey his precepts. 

The internal limit to the exercise of sovereignty arises from the 
nature of the power itself which a particular sovereign possesses. It 
is the coincidence between the wishes of the sovereign and the 
wishes of the subjects, which tends to bring about happy 
relations between the ruler and the ruled, backed uj) by the 
popular law. For the want of this coincidence there would cease 
to exist that much beloved feeling between the sovereign and 
subjects, which tends so much, to establish peace and happiness in 
the realm. A sovereign, in order to make his laws popular, should 
rather go with his peojde in all their moods than that he should at all 
times be wholly untouched by their opinions, feelings and sentiments. 

Whoever examines the constitutions of the present civilized 
countries, will find that the legislative assemblies of great nations are, 
or have been, in many instances legislative, without being constituent 
bodies. The constitutions of different countries may well be divided 
into “ Flexible” and “Rigid ” constitutions. A “flexible ” constitution, 
according to Prof. Dicey, is that in which every law of every descrip- 
tion can legally be changed with the same ease and in the same manner 
by one and the same body. A “rigid ” constitution, according to him, 
is one under which certain laws generally known as fundamental laws, 
cannot be changed in the same manner as ordinary laws. Now we 
may safely say that the constitution of Ancient Iran of which the 
King himself was, to all intents and pur[)oses, the only and real 
fountain-head, was “ flexible ” rather than “ rigid ” in so far as the 
King himself could make and unmake his own laws at his pleasure, 
without experiencing the least difficulty in doing so. The “ flexibility ’’ 
or “ rigidity ” of a particular constitution, may be qualities which, 
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according to the judgment of different critics, deserve either admiration 
or censure. The endeavour on the part of any one country nowadays, 
to create laws which cannot be changed, is an attempt to hamper the 
exercise of a sovereign’s power. The rigidity of a constitution tends, 
undoubtedly, to check gradual innovation. Whatever the constitution 
of a country may be, it must definitely enjoin that the elementary 
principles of justice, freedom of trade, and the rights of individual 
property shall be absolutely respected throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. England, of all the countries of the world, is 
the proud possessor of an almost perfect system of laws, which presents 
a profitable lesson to other countries, with regard to a constitution. 
Tocqueville, in a curious passage which compares the Switzerland 
and the England of 1836 in respect of the spirit which pervades 
their laws and manners, writes : ‘‘ I am not about to compare 

Switzerland with the Un'ted States but with Great Britain. When 
you examine the two coun'ries, or only if you pass through them, you 
perceive, in my judgment, the most astonishing differences between 
them. Take it all in all, England seems to be much more republican 
than the Helvetic Republic. The principal differences are found in the 
institutions of the two countries, and especially in their customs.” 
Tocqueville’s language points in the clearest manner to the rule, pre- 
dominance or supremacy of law as the distinguishing characteristic of 
English institutions. But if we turn to the Europe of the twentieth 
Century, we may justly say that in most countries of Europe the 
supremacy of the law is now nearly as well established as it is in Eng- 
land. In England, every official, from the Prime Minister down to a 
constable or a collector of taxes, is under the same responsibility for 
every act done without legal justification, as any other citizen. Of 
course, it has to be admitted that under the complex conditions of life, 
in modem times, no Government can in times of disorder or war, 
keep the peace at home, or perform its duties towards foreign nations, 
without the occasional use of arbitrary power. 

Prof. Dicey says, “ The law operates in two different ways. It 
inflicts penalties and punishment upon law-breakers, and it enables 
law-respecting citizens to refuse obedience to illegal commands. It 
legalises passive resistance.’ Commenting on the right of self-defence 
that the law of a country must afford to its citizens. Dicey justly 
remarks : “ Discourage self-help, and loyal subjects become the slaves 
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of ruffians”. For the advancement of public justice, every man is 
legally justified in using, and is sometimes bound to use, force, which 
may, under certain circumstances, amount to the infliction of death. 
Thus a loyal and true citizen may justifiably interfere to put an end 
to a breach of the peace, which takes place in his presence, and use 
such force as he deems reasonably necessary for the purpose. 

The “ Martial Law ” of our times which ought to conduce to the 
public welfare and peace, was centred at all times in Ancient Iran in 
the all-powerful King and in him alone. Sir. J, Campbell and Sir 
R. M. Rolfe write that “ Martial Law is merely a cessation from 
necessity of all municipal law, and what necessity requires it justifies.” 

Now coming to the really crucial point of my subject in connec- 
tion with the law as expounded in Ancient Iran, I cannot refrain from 
remarking that the real key-stone of the faithful fulfilment by an 
Iranian of the strictest demands of the Iranian Law, especially the 
Civil side of it, was his most comfirmed belief in the three important 
words of Zoroaster’s message to the world — Eimata^ Hukhta and 
Iluvarshta — good thoughts, good words, and good deeds. The ancient 
Iranian, before he entered into any contract, thought of these noble 
words. That is to say, once an Iranian gave his word to bind himself 
to a particular contract, he preferred death, so to say, to being com- 
pelled to go out of his contract. Even if there was any necessity for 
the intervention of a third party to set matters right, it was the King 
they looked up to for assistance. There were no distinct courts of 
justice and judges attached to them, as in modern times. The king 
himself sat in judgment together with his learned courtiers, and distri- 
buted justice to his subjects. The King himself presided at the 
meeting of his learned courtiers, when they sat in judgment to try issues 
between subject and subject, and thus earned for himself the title of the 
Chief Justice of his own realm. The parties trusted him implicitly for 
the solution of their differences. They revered him as their benefactor. 

So, as I said above, it was the very firm hold that Huvuxia^ Hukhta 
and Huvarshta, the three most dazzling jewels of the ancient Iranian 
religion that helped the Civil Law of Ancient Iran to stand out so 
prominently before the eyes of its votaries, and made it so much 
respected and dreaded by them. Going unfairly and unwarrantably 
out of one’s own contract or agreement, even if it may be verbal and 
not written, was tantamount to telling a lie. And as I observed above, 
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to be branded a liar and a turn-coat was more than could be endured 
by an ancient Iranian, It would be a great stain on the £amily re- 
putation. Again it was tlie great moral exhortation in general 
imparted to the Iranian children from their tenderest age, that made 
the idea of doing a wrong, or telling a lie, extremely repugnant to 
their feelings and sense of shame, and to their family pride and honour. 
Another great feature of the preliminary instruction of an Iranian 
child was the deep impression made on its mind from its earliest days 
by the precepts regarding the objectionable practice of borrowing. An 
idea was inculcated in the mind of the child that to borrow something 
of another, was a great wrong, nay an unpardonable sin. What was the 
consequence ? It was this, that the child grew up to be a man, with 
the idea in his head, that he would be doomed to everlasting misery ; 
and that if ever he tried to borrow, he would incur the danger of 
dragging himself and his .family to shame and ignominy. So having 
once been impressed with the idea of what difficulties and troubles 
borrowing would entail upon him, an ancient Iranian would always shirk 
such a repugnant idea, even if he were induced by circumstances to take 
to it An ancient Iranian having thus been horn an avowed enemy 
of borrowing, naturally kept himself quite clear of the evil conse- 
quences that are necessarily suffered by those who practise 
it. Being an enemy of borrowing, he practised thrift. And 
never being in the unfortunate position of a debtor he was practi- 
cally never at cross purposes with his neighbours and fellow workers. 
Being a votai'y of thrift, he kept himself quite safe from the 
clutches of the Civil Law. Because, after all said and done, what 
does the Civil Law deal with mainly ? It deals with the claims of 
one man against another, whether they arise from ordinary verbal 
agreements or written contracts. 

With a view to substantiate my remarks about the integrity and 
veracity of the ancient Iranians, I may profitably quote the remarks 
of Sir H. Rawlinson who says : “ Among moral qualities, we must 

assign to the Persians as their most marked characteristics, at any rate 
in the earlier times, courage, energy, and a regard for truth. The 
Persian love of truth was a favourite theme with the Greeks, who 
were, perhaps, the warmer in their praises from a latent consciousness 
of their own deficiency in the virtue.” Lying, according to the Zend 
Avesta, was regarded by the ancient Perskos as most dtsgracefol 
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act of which a man could possibly be guilty. The Persian, according 
to Herodotus, was careful to avoid debts. The Persian, he sa} s, had 
a keen sense of the difficulty with which a debtor escapes subterfuge 
and equivocation — forms, slightly disguised, of lying. 

With regard to the characteristic surrender by the ancient Iranians 
of their will to that of their sovereign, as observed above, the learned 
remarks of Sir. H Rawlinson on the subject would not be out of place. 
He says among other things: “ The feeling of the Persian towards his 
King is one of which moderns Ciin with difficulty form a conception. 
In Persia the monarch was so much the state, that patriotism itself 
was, as it were, swallowed up in loyalty ; and an absolute unquestion- 
ing submission, not only to the deliberate will, but to the merest 
ca|)rice of the sovereign, was, by habit and education, so engrained 
into the nature of the people that a contrary spirit scarcely ever mani- 
fested itself. In war the safety of the sov'creign was the first thought, 
and the principal care of all” etc. In times of peace the decisions of 
the monarch were uncomplainingly acquiesced in. The voice of 
remonstrance, of rebuke, and of warning was never heard at the 
Persian Court. 

As to the Persian King being the fountain of Law and Justice, 
Rawlinson remarks : “ The Persian King held the same rank and 

position in the eyes of his subjects which the great monarch of 
Western Asia, whoever he might be, had always occupied from times 
immemorial. He was their lord and master, absolute disposer of 
tJieir lives, liberties and property ; the sole fountain of law and right, 
incapable himself of doing wrong, irresponsible, irresistible — a sort of 
God upon earth ; one whose favour was happiness, at whose frown 
men trembled, before whom all bowed themselves down with the 
lowest and humblest obeisance.” While speaking of some of the 
most important duties of a Persian monarch, Rawlinson's words 
are “ Among the more serious occupations of the monarch were 
the holding of councils, the reviewing of troops, the hearing of com- 
plaiatB, and the granting or refusing of redress, the assignment of 
rewards, perLaps in some cases, the trying of causes, and, above all, 
the general direction of the Civil administration and Government of 
the Empire.” 

One cannot help noticing the most noteworthy remarks of Rawlinson 
wddi regard to the extreme contempt which the Persians expressed for 
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trade and commerce, with the result that the provisions o£ the Civil 
Law hardly ever came into use. There were not many contracts, and 
consequently not many suits either. Rawlinson says : “For trade 
and commerce the Persians were wont to express extreme contempt. 
The richer classes made it their boast that they neither bought nor 
sold, being supplied (we must suppose) from their estates, and by 
their slaves and dependents, with all that they needed for the common 
purposes of life. Persians of the middle rank would condescend to 
buy, but considered it beneath them to sell. The reason assigned for this 
low estimation of trade was that shopping and bargaining involved 
the necessity of falsehood.” 

Amongst the different crimes that came under the Criminal Law 
of ancient Iran, some are quoted by Eawlinson himself. He says 
“ Coming into the King’s presence unsumraoned was a capital crime, 
punished by the attendants with instant death, unless the monarch 
himself, as a sign that he pardoned the intrusion, held out towards 
the culprit the golden sceptre which he bore in his hands. It was 
also a capital offence to sit down, even unknowingly, upon the royal 
throne ; and it was a grave mis-demeanour to wear one of the King’s 
cast-off dresses.” Again capital punishment, according to Rawlinson, 
stared that man in the face, who, sharing the pleasures of the 
chase with the King on the condition that he never ventured to let 
fly his arrow before he (the King) had drawn the bow, disregarded 
the royal rule. 

Theoretically, it is said, the Persian was never to be put to death 
for any one crime. At least he was not to suffer the sentence of death 
until the King himself had reviewed the whole tenor of his life and 
struck a balance between his good and evil deeds to see which out- 
weighed the other. Rawlinson says in one place : “ Noble Persians 
were liable to be beheaded, to be stoned to death, to be suffocated 
with ashes, to have their tongues torn out by the roots, to be buried 
alive, to be shot in mere wantonness, to be flayed and then cru- 
cified, to be buried all but the head and to perish by the lingering 
agony of the “ boat ” (which consisted in placing the sufferer’s body 
between two boats in such a way that only his head and liands 
projected at one end and his feet at the other, and keeping him in 
this position till he died miserably from the loathsome effects of the 
confinement). If they escaped these modes of execution, they might 
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be secretly poisoned, or they might be exiled, or transported for life. 
Their wives and daughters might be seized and horribly mutilated or 
buried alive, or cut into a number of fragments.’* 

In the Criminal Code of ancient Inm, death was made the penalty 
for murder, rape, treason and rebellion, and even for such offences 
as accepting bribes, for deciding a case wrongfully, intruding on the 
King’s privacy, approaching near to one of his concubines, seating 
oneself, even accidentally, on the throne etc. Poisoners were punished 
by having their heads placed upon a broad stone, and then having 
their faces crushed, and their brains beaten out by repeated blows with 
another stone. Ravishers and rebels were put to death by crucifixion. 

Xenophon tells us, as a proof of the good Grov eminent maintained 
by the younger Cyrus in his satrapy, that under his sway it was 
common to see along all the most frequented roads numbers of 
persons Avho had their hands or feet cut off, or their eyes put out, as 
a ])unishment for thieving and rascality. Other writers relate that 
similar mutilations were inflicted on rebels and even on prisoners of 
war. 

With regard to the Criminal Law of ancient Iran, I may say 
that the only Parsi religious book which deals mainly with the Law 
of Crimes us it existed in ancient Iran, istlic V'endidad, which has come 
down to us intact, from remote antiquity. The very existence of the 
Law of Crimes in ancient Iran, pro\es that Iran in those days was 
not far below the modern standard of civilization. The word “ Veudi- 
dad” comes from meaning literally “against the Law 
of Ahriman, i.e., the Devil.” That is a Law or teaching or Code 
of Ahriman. The Vendidad Avhich is supposed to have been written 
about 3000 years ago, mentions some offences known to the ancient 
Iranians, and the penalties prescribed for them. The Vendidad 
claiming to be a strictly religious book, as is proved by its very 
etymology, deals with offences against religion and morality in 
particular. 

Unlike the Vendidad, the D&distaii-i-Dini (precepts of religion), 
besides dealing with religious and spiritual subjects, also deals with 
the sins of drunkenness, unlawful lust, adultery etc. The Ardft 
Vir&f N&mah, which graphically narrates the vision of a very pious 
and renowned Iranian priest, contains the different varieties of tortures 
and punishments which the sinful souls have to suffer in Hell for 
44 
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thedr offences in this world. All the sins, in those days, were C‘ )n' 
sidered to be transgressions and defiances more against the dictates 
of religion than against anything else. So, no wonder, that a trans- 
gression against religion was visited by far greater punishment than 
any other ordinary offence. This partiality t<}wards religion is quite 
manifest from the disproportionate punishment even in such offences 
as caused serious bodily wounds an 1 homicide, as compared with a 
mere unintentional transgression ag.iinst religion. The offence of doing 
a serious bodily injury is punished with only 50 upAzanas, whereas 
400 updzanas are to be administered to the man who throws away 
the bone of an arm, and 800 updzanas for killing a shepherd’s dog ; 
death is the punishment for him who carries a dead body alone. 
Upazana literally means a stripe or a blow. It is derived from 
Avesta , to strike. The number of upazanas for different 
crimes ranges from 5 t(/ 10,000. Death is prescril)ed expressly ms 
a punishment for two crim(.*s only : namely, (l) one who cleanses the 
xinclean or tho.se infected with a pestilential disease without his being 
conversant with the rites of cleansing in accordance with the Law of 
Mazda (Vendidad Chap. 9, sec. 47) ; and (2) one who carries a cor[)se 
alone (V’endidad Chap. 3, sec. 14). The s])irit of the Zoroastrian 
religion is that the world is for the bcmcfit of all, and not one or two 
individuals ; and thus it is that so heinous a crime as homicide is let off 
comparatively cheajdy, Avhile the other two 1 ist mentioned, though 
seemingly trifling, are visite<l with the strictest of punishments. 

Mr. Motiwala in his scholarly ess.iy on “ The Crimin.xl Law of 
Ancient Iran”, sa}'s, “ There are certain offences which are unatonable, 
(andperctha), such as the cremation and burial of dead bo lie q 
unnatural offence, and others. There is no suitable punishment fur 
such offenders in this world. Tlicy are considered unclean for ever 
and ever, and it is o?ily after death that they are punished with the 
torments of Hell.’' It is said that such offenders as the burner of a 
corp.se, and the committer of an uiinatur.d offence, if caught red-hand- 
ed, may be killed on the spot with impunity, by any rain. Chapter 
3, sec, 40,41, and Chap. 8, sec. 28, 29 of the Vendidad say that if the 
man who buries a corpse, and the man who commits an unn itural 
offence are non-Zoroastrians, and are not aware that the acts they 
are committing are sins according to the spirit of the religion of 
Mazda, then their sins are wiped off Ixy their being converted into that 
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religion, and undertaking never to commit such acts again in future. 

Falsehood and dishonesty ai*e put in the same category as a 
breach of contract. According to the Vendid&d (Chap. 4, sec. 55), 
a deliberate falsehood is visited by a punishment of 700 upAzanas. 
Chap. 4, sec. 11-16 of the Vendidfi,d make <lift‘erent breaches of con- 
tract punishable with as many as 300, 600, 700, 800, 900 and 1000 
•upAzaivas. A man, by such ignoble bi’eaches of conduct not only 
debases himself, but brings his whole family into disrepute According 
to the Vendidad, not returning borrowed property is bintainount to 
theft. 

Vendidgrd, Chap. 4, sec. 17, mentions three such offences as can 
be found only in modern books on the Law of Torts and Crimes. 
They are (1) If a man rises up to smite a man, he commits an 
“ Agereptii’’. (2) If a man flies at another, he commits an “ A vaoirish”. 
(3) If a man maliciously smites a in in, he commits an “ Arednsh”. 
All these three offences are punishable with a graduated scale of 
UpAzanas^ according to how often they are knowingly and persis- 
tently repeated. Vendidad, Chap. 4, sec. 30-82, makes the causing 
of a sore wound to another, liable to a punishment of thirty upAzanas^ 
if the wound is caused for the first time. If a blow given is so severe 
as to break a bone, the punishment is seventy upAzanas. (Vendidfld, 
Chap. 4 sec, 37, 38). If the blow renders the injured man senseless, the 
punishment for it is ninety upAzanas. (Vendidad, Chap. 4, sec. 40, 41). 

It is remarkable how the ancient Iranians were particular in 
laying down different ])unishments for different crimes, in proportion 
to their heinousness, whereas they utterly neglected to lay down any 
definite and easily Avorkable rules to j ■ idge of the rights of one man 
against another. In fact, it leads one to believe that there was 
no definite Civil Law, in the right sense of the word, in aneieiic Iran. 
That shows how dearly they loved freedom of the person, because we 
note that the slightest injury to the human body was strictly prohibited. 

In ancient Iran sheep and cattle, perhaps the only movable pro- 
perty of any value, were usually placed under the Avatch of strong dogs 
for fear of Avolves and other ferocious animals. So it Avas that 
any one who killed a shepherd’s dog and thus dej^rived a flock of 
sheep or cattle of its protector, committed a serious offence and was 
punished Avith eight hundred (Vendidad, Chap. 13, sec. 12.) 

The punishment for killing a street dog was seven hundred upAzanas 
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(Vendid&d, Chap. 18, sec. 13). According to the spirit of the V'endi- 
d6d, not only killing dogs but even giving them bad food was con- 
sidered an offence. Hence it is that, even in modern times, the dog 
plays a very important 2 )art in some of the ceremonies of the Parsis 
in India, such as the Bareshnum ceremony. In fact, the sanctity of 
the dog among Parsis is traceable from very remote antiquity. Why, 
even among the different nations of modem Europe the dog is taken 
to be the most favourite of all animals excepting tlie horse. As an 
English j)oet says : — 

“ \Vith eyes uplift his master’s look to scan, 

The guide, the solace, and the aid of man. 

The rich man’s guardian, the poor man’s friend, 

The only creature faithful to the end.” ‘ 

The Vendidild (Chap. 16, sec. 17) says that cohabitation with a 
woman in menses is strictly prohibited, as it is injurious to 
both the parties. The act is considered as sinful as the act of a man 
who burns his own son in fire. The VendidS,d (Chap 16, sec. 14- 1(5) 
prescribes the punishment for this offence to be from thirty to ninety 
upAzanas. The VendidM (Chap. 15, sec. 8) considers the offence of 
cohabiting with a jiregnant tvomaTi to be a tanaftlr. It is because 
such cohabitation would result in injuries to both the mother and 
the embryo. 

It is so remarkable to note that the ancient Persians left no 
stone unturned to keej) their morality and national j^ride, which, 
by the way, is almost intact uf)to the present day, at their highest 
water-mark. The Vendidjid is quite at one witli the modern 
Criminal Law in that they both punish very strictly, offences of 
adultery and abortion. The VendidM (Chaj). 15, sect 9-14) lays 
down that if a man by sexual intercourse with a maiden makes her 
quick with child, and if the girl causes miscarriage by some drugs, 
to hide her unchastity, both of them are equally guilty. If the 
parents of that girl acquiesce in the causing of abortion, they are 
also liable ; and the man who procures some poisonous drugs for 

1 Really the dog is the most faithful of animals, so much so, that very recently he 
has been handed over to the police forces of France and America, only with the idea that he 
would be a great help to a policeman in the detection of crimes, and a good and able 
comunicator of the news of grief that the unfortunate policeman comes to at the hands of a 
formidable thief and burglar. 
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causing abortion, is guilty of wilful murder. The Vendidfid 
(Chap. 15, sec. 18) says that a man who thus begets a child on a 
maiden is in duty bound to maintain his bastard child. The 
Vendid&d (Chap. 8, sec. 31-32 and Chap. 1, sec. 12) say that the 
committing of an unnatural offence is unatonable. The VendidM 
(Chap. 1, sec. 17) considers the offence of burning a dead body as 
an unatonable sin. The VendidM (Chap. 4, sec. 47-54) enjoins 
married life upon all Zoroastrians. 

As I am on so very fascinating a subject as Law, I feel much 
inclined to discuss the origin of the word “client” which i.s so 
very commonly used by lawyers. It seems that the Avestan word 
“ srutar ’’ and the English word “ client ” have much in common 
between them. The word “ client ” is one amongst several of the 
words given to the English language, which have had their origin 
from the Aryan root “ sru which is in Avesta sru, Sanskrit 
shru, Pahlavi ashiutan, Persian sham^dan, to hear. The word 
“ client” is, as it were, the later form of the Avestan word, sruta 
or srutar, Sanskrit shrotar, meaning a hearer. Thus the Avestan 
word is found in the compound i.e., the listener of 

prayers, applied to the Yazata Meher (Yasht X, Gl), and to the 
star Satavaesa, which is Antares (in Scorpio), according to Dr. 
West, and Vego according to Dr. Geiger (Yasht XIII, 43, 44). 
The “ I ” in the word “client” is the “ r ” in the ancient root sru} 
So, the word “ client ” literally means “ a hearer ”. A person is a 
lawyer’s “client” because he has “ to hear ” his advice. The 
word “client” has come down to us from ancient Rome in a 
Latinized form of the ancient Aryan root sru. While so doing, it 
has gone through a great change in its signification. A client’s 
relationship with his lawyer nowadays is far better than that in 
which the “ clients ” of ancient Rome stood, not to their lawyers, 
but to their patrons. In ancient Rome a “client” was “the 
faithful follower and even confidant of his patron who protected 


1 We find the same change in the English word “ celebrate ’’ wherein “oele is the 
later form of aru. To celebrate is sni-bar, to carry (bar., English bear) from place to 
placso what is heard of a man, /.e., his praises. A celebrated man is one whose praises are 
heard and carried from place to place. The English word ‘^Laudation’' is originally “clauda- 
tion'* wherein “ clau ” is similar to the Aryan root S7'u, The Romans like some other 
nations, not pronouncing well changed it into * P, They say that the Chinese speak o! 

Europe ” as Eulope 
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him/'* Latterly he sank in position and became “ an ill-paid 
attendant in his lord’s or King’s retinue 

I have now come to the end of what I wished to say on a sub- 
ject, so interesting and yet so vast and inexhaustible. There is 
no limit to human progress, and to-day the standard of Western 
civilization, with all the materialistic tendencies it has brought in 
its train, may be far different to that of our olden days ; but even 
if we roll back the historic current three thousand years into the 
past, we shall find much to admire and no little to imitate in the 
laws and institutions of Ancient Iran. There is a certain romance 
about that distant land which can never die, and so long as the 
Parsis of to-day keep their religion and its precepts alive in their 
hearts, guided by the divine teachings of the Bactrian Sage, their 
memories will always take them to the scenes of the fatherland 
where their ancestors hved and died for a faith which still illu- 
mines the world. 

Rustam Jivanji Modi. 


» Roman Life and Manners under the Roman Empire” by Ludwig Friedlander, Iran- 
lated by Leonard A. Magnus, p. 195. 

4 Ibid. 



PURIM AND FARWARDIGAN. 

Introductory. 

The Book of Esther is to me as a Parsi the most deeply inter- 
esting of all the historical books of the Old Testament. It gives 
such a lifelike picture of the court of one of the greatest of our 
ancient Persian kings, Xerxes, who here appears surrounded with 
truly Oriental magnificence. It reads like an Oriental Romance or 
like one of the Arabian tales. Indeed M. de Goeje, of Leyden (b. 1836) 
a great Ambic scholar of our day, seriously trac^es its story to 
the Arabian Nights, and compares Esther with Sherazade, the 
heroine of* the Thousand Nights and One. 

The late Dr. Christopher Wordsworth (1807-1885), nephew and 
biogi'apher of the poet, and Bishop of Lincoln, describes the main 
scenes of Esther in picturesque language : ‘‘ On opening the Book”, says 
he in his valuable introduction to this Book, we behold a scene 
which may remind us of the glowing imagery of a fairy tale. The 
Garden or Park of the royal palace of Ahasuerus at Susa is thrown 
open before us ; and we see a vast assemblage there of Eastern 
Princes and Potentates in festal attire, gathered together from every 
province of the empire of Persia ” — from India even unto Ethiopia, 
over an hundred and seven and twenty provinces, to use the very 
words of the first verse. We see couches of gold and silver, ranged 
under canopies ^ of white, green and blue hangings, fastened with 
cords of fine linen and purple to silver rings and pillars of marble,^ 
and placed on pavements of porphyry and marble and alabaster, 
and tables before them which dazzle the eye with vessels of gold. 
This royal banquet is continued day after day for nearly half a year ; 
and the greatest Empire of the world seems to' be forgetting the 
cares of the state, in this six months’ gala day, and to be beguiling 
away the time in the jovial glee of an universal hoUday. If we 
proceed further, we listen with feelings of wonder to a narrative of 
strange incidents, coloured we may deem with a strange tinge of 
the marvellous, and borrowed from the realm of fiction. A Queen 
is divorced by her royal consort, and is degraded from her high 
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estate, on account of her refusal to comply with an arbitrary 
summons issued on a sudden impulse in an hour of revelry ; an 
edict is committed to writing on the spot, which proclaims that her 
dignity is forfeited ; a royal mandate is sent forth to every province 
of the Kingdom, that every one should bear rule in his own house. 
These are some of the occurrences which are here presented to the 
view. Next follow the extraordinary events which resulted in the 
elevation of a Jewish maiden to be a partner of the throne of Persia ; 
and the scarcely less wonderful exaltation of Hainan, probably a 
stranger and an Amalekite, to be Grand Vizier of the Persian Empire. 
We are astounded by the lavish prodigality with which the great 
King squanders in a moment a large portion of the population of 
his empire and surrenders them with reckless indifference to the 
vindictive passion of a Laughty favourite. Next comes an unex- 
pected catastrophe ; the fall of that proud favourite, not less sudden 
than his rise, and the no less marvellous succession of Mordecai, a Jew, 
whom he had doomed to destruction, to be Prime Minister in his 
room ; and the execution of Haman on that very cross which he had 
set up for Mordecai. Then follows the delix’erance of the Jews by a 
marvellous providential interposition when on the very brink of 
destruction.” ( I’he Hoi)' Bible with Commentary, Vol. Ill, p. 358). 

This marvellous and pro\'idential deliverance is related at length 
in this book and is indeed the real motive for its composition. The 
deliverance of the Jews from the sanguinary intentions of Haman, 
their Amalekite enemy, was celebrated by the institution of the feast 
of Purim; and in order to popularise and perpetuate this feast among 
later generations, this Book was evidently written. It has succeeded in 
this object. The Jews have always venerated it, and they call it by an 
honourable distinctive epithet, the Megillah or Roll ; and it is read every 
year to the present day in their Synagogues at the feast of Purim.‘ But 
in Christian times the Book of Esther seems to have been depreciated. 
“It was not undisputed ”, says the late Prof. Robertson Smith (1846- 

' i“ It has always been regarded by the Jews as an authentic account of the 
great deliverance which they celebrate annually by the Feast of Purim, and has 
been placed by some of them in an exceptional position of honour. The saying is 
attributed to Maimonides that ‘ in the days of the Messiah the prophetical books 
and the Hagiographa will be done away with, excepting only Esther, which will 
endure together with the Pentateuch. ’ ” Rawlinson, in ‘ Speaker’s Commentary’, 
Vol. Ill, p. 472. 
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1894) in his well-known work The Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church, “in the early Christian Church, and according to Eusebius, 
Melito, Bishop o£ Sardis in the middle of the second century, jour- 
neyed as far as Palestine to ascertain the Jewish Canon of his time, 
and brought back a list, from which Esther Avas excluded (p 171 ; 
2nd ed., p. 184). It has, however, been admitted into the Canon 
of the Church, though somewhat grudgingly, by the Protestants, who 
however do not allow the canonicity of a part of the Book, but have 
placed it among the Apocrypha, Avhere it is called “Rest of the chapters 
of the Book of Esther”, since these chapters are supposed to have been 
interpolated. Luther (De Servo Arbitrio, p. 118) expressed the 
wish that the whole of the Book of Esther Avcre excluded from the 
Bible. He is said however to have modified this opinion later in life. 
The Catholic Church does not think so slightly of the Book and in 
a recent number (July 1905) of the Dublin Heoiew, Father Pope, O.P., 
discusses “ Why does the Protestant Church read the Book of Esther ? 

Dr. Theodore Noldeke of Strassburg (b. 183G) gives expres- 
sion to the ultra-critical view of some Protestant scholars when in 
the recently published Encijclopcsdia Bihlica he says that ‘ the Avhole 
narrative is fictitious’, and that ‘ the story is in fact a tissue of 
improbabilities and impossibilities.’ (Vol. II, Cols. 1431-2. Art. 
Esther). Another critic, Dr. Henry Smith, thinks that the story is 
certainly uncritical. “ It was written to justify the adA)ption of a 
Gentile festival, which seems to have been the New Year of the 
Babylonians or Persians. The matter of the book is taken from 
Babylonian mythology, though it has been wholly judaized.” (Old 
Testament History, in Clark’s International Theological Library, 
1903, p. 436.) “ Certain critics”, as the late Dr. Karl F. Keil 

of Dorpat (1807-1888) well observes, “ from the second half 
of the last (18th) century and onwards, have thrown doubt 
upon the historical character or the credibility of its contents, and 
have even rejected them altogether. They have done so owing 
to their want of capacity for transferring themselves into the spirit 
and character of the oriental circumstances and historical relations 
without which they cannot be rightly estimated ; and consequently 
they have turned what was astonishing to us, and contradictory to 
our manners and relations, into a criterion for rejecting the truth 
of the history. All their objections either proceed from the ignor- 
45 
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ance of the manners of the ancient Persian Empire, and of the 
modes of thinking and acting common among its despotic rulers ; 
or else they are rooted in misinterpretations of the narrative in the 
book. Yet the substance of it not only does contain a historical 
kernel, since the feast of Puriin unquestionably originated in Persia, 
and had its occasion in some such event ; it also manifests itself to be 
credible and historical in all its individual details, the more we careful- 
ly ponder the manners of Persia and thoughtfully consider the charac- 
ter of Xerxes.” (Introduction to Old Testament^ VoL II, p. 122). 

It is safer and sounder to follow the conservative view of the 
Anglican divine, the late Canon Rawlinson (1815-1902) who was in a 
special position to judge, as he was at once a Biblical critic and a 
historian of the Persians (Cf. Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient 
Eastern World, 3 vols.). “The chronological notices in the work 
also exactly fit Xtrxes’ history ; and the entire representation 
of the court and kingdom is suitable to his time and character. 
Had the work been composed by a Jewish romancer at the distance 
of a century and a half or two centuries from the events, and been 
merely based upon traditional recollections of a great danger and a 
great deliverance, it is inconceivable that the character of Xerxes 
should have been so exactly hit off, and that the picture of Persian 
manners should have been at once so vivid and so correct ; it is 
also highly improbable that no mistakes would have been made with 
respect to dates, circumstances and persons, such as those Avhich at 
once condemn as unhistoric the apocryphal books of Tobit and 
J udith. ‘ Esther ’ is in fact the sole authority for the period and 
circumstances of which it treats. No profane writer treats of the 
time in such a way as to admit of comparison with it ; and thus at 
any rate no contradiction is to be found between it and the estab- 
lished facts of history. On the contrary, the narrative is in har- 
mony with those facts ; completes very happily the portraiture of 
Xerxes and his court ; agrees with, but goes beyond, the descriptions 
of Persian life and manners which have otherwise come down to us ; 
has the air of being by a contemporary ; and if untrue, might easily 
have been proved to be untrue at the time when it was pubhshed, 
by reference to the extant ‘ Book of the chronicles of the kings of 
Media and Persia’ which it quotes.” (Esther, in ‘ Speaker’s Commen- 
tary.’ Vol. HI. p. 472). It may be observed in passing that there are 
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some further quotations from this “book of chronicles” in the Apocry- 
phal additions to Esther which arc extremely interesting from the 
point of view of history and throw some light on the government of the 
Persian Empire, e. //., the letter of Artiixerxcs in Chap. 12 (vide Canon 
Puller in ‘ Speaker’s Commentary on the Apocrypha’ V''ol. I. p. 376'. 

That the Jewish festival of Purim w'hose origin and introduc- 
tion among the Jews in Persia under King Ahasuerus is commemo- 
rated and explained in a striking narrative in the Book of Esther in 
the Old Testament, is connected with and has some resemblance to 
the ancient Persian festival called “ FarwairdigAu”, kept up to this 
day by the descendants of these, Persians, the modern Parsis of India, 
has been noted by some scholars, especially the learned Orientalist Paul 
de Lagarde (1827-1891), Ewald’s successor at Gottingen, But not 
being intimately ac([uaintcd with Persian antiquities and religion, 
and especially owing to a w'ant of knowledge of the Parsi Calendar — 
for as w'ill be seen in the sequel, the <piestion is one mainly con- 
nected wdth chronology and the peculiar observances of the Parsi 
Religion — these scholars have not made their argument in favour 
of their thesis that the Jewish is taken from the Persian or Parsi 
festival, so strong as we could wish, and have left something to be 
desired in the matter of jn’oof. In the present pai>er an attempt is 
made to supply to some extent this defect by bringing my knowledge 
as a Parsi, of Parsi chronology and religion to bear on this subject. 

The eminent Dutch Orientalist and Biblical critic Dr. Abraham 
Kuenen (1828-1891) in his great w’ork on the Religion of Israel, says, 
“ ray objection to the interpretation of purdei]Ctn (or furdujan) as a 
spring feast nevertheless retains its full force, since the five intercalary 
days w'hich always belonged to this feast, w'ere not inserted at the end 
of the 12th month (i.e., towards the beginning of spring) till later, and 
at first were placed after the 8th month (AbA,n}”;and he specially refers 
to Lagarde who gives proof of the fact that in A.D. 565 the inter- 
calary days still followed the month Ab5,u. (Religion of Israel YoWYi. 
p. 151.) Now it will be seen that this is written under a misapprehen- 
sion. I shall show that though the five intercalary days during which 
this festival of ‘ farwardig^n’ was celebrated followed the eighth 
month of the Parsi year called Aban, in A.D. 565, this fact does not 
preclude it from being a spring feast in the time of Ahasuerus when 
the Jews modelled Purim on it. In fact it will be seen that at the 
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time mentioned in the Book of Esther, the five intercalary days or 
‘ epagominsc ’ came at the end of the twelfth month and just before 
the beginning of the Farsi year which commenced in spring at the 
vernal equinox. 

Dr. Kuenen again rejects presumably on the same ground an 
etymology of the Hebrew word jnirim from the Persian word, ‘ bahar' 
meaning ‘spring’. Now' of course we know that ‘ farwardigdn' does 
not come from hahar but this docs not prevent purim coming 
from this root suggested by E. Meier, ( Diet of Hebrew Roots p. 716), 
though the other suggestion, now commonly accepted, seems to be the 
right one that it comes from a Persian word pareh meaning ‘ part, 
portion’^ (llawlinson, in S])eaker’s Commentary Vol. Ill, p. 499). 
But there is nothing intrinsically against it, though Kuenen says, “the 
resemblance in sound I etw'ecn the tAvo w'ords is much too slight for 
us to consider tliem to have originally been identical” (^Tbid. p. 149), 
as both ‘ Purim’ and ‘ Farwardigln’ were originally spring-feasts. 

Again Lagardc denies that ‘/un/c/u??.’ has anything in common 
with Farwardian and '' FarwardiF. (Resamelte Abhandluip/en 
p. 162 note 2 and p. 16.3). And Kuenen remarks on this as follows : 
“ Farwardin is the name of a Persian month, the first of the year : 
it is true furdignn cannot be connected wdth this, for although the five 
intercalary days Avere afterAvards placed at the end of the twelfth 
month, they Avere never reckoned Avith the first. But in new-Persian 
Faneardian or Farwardignn are the five intercalary days themselves, 
so called because on thosr^ days hijmns (or prayers) were offered up to 
the Farcers (the spirits of the dead): (Vullcrs, Lexicon Persico-Latinum, 
I. 671). Is there then no connection betAveen furdigan (a feast of ten 
days including five intercalary days in honour of the dead) and 
farwardhjan (also fareardigan), the five intercalary days dedicated to 
thuFervers or genii ?” {op. cit. p. 150 n.) 

There is great blundering here owing to ignorance of the Parsi 

' Ewald, (1803-1875) a high authority as an Orientalist under whom the 
famous Avesta scholar Haug (1827-1876), as well as other eminent scholars like 
Dr. Niildoke, learnt at Gottingen, leans towards this derivation. “ The Persian 

bahre (connected with the Lat. pars) might be pronounced dialectically 
b ire or p■^^re, and this in the plural form according to Hebrew usage, might easily 
pass into Purim. In the majority of Mss. of the LXX, the word is transformed 
into the semi-Greek Phrourai out of which Josephus makes Phrouraioi." (Hist, of 
Israel, Eng. tr., Vol. V, p. 231 n.) 
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festival ‘ Farwardigan’. Both Lagarde and Kuenen seem not to he 
aware that this festival is kept up to the present day by the Parsis in 
India. The time when I am writing this is the time of Farwardigan 
among us in the earlier half of September. Lagarde is acquainted 
with it only through its mention by the Byzantine historian Menander 
Protector in the reign of Chosroes the great or Noshirwan. He is 
certainly mistaken in denying that ‘furdigan’ has anything in common 
with ‘ Farwardian’, for the}' are the same. The name of the month 
‘ Farwardin’, the first in the Parsi year, is also connected with 
‘ Farwardigan’ as they are both derived from ‘ fravashi ’ or ‘ spirits of 
the dead ’. ‘ Furdigan ’ is only the Greek name given by Menander 

to the somewhat longer Persian word ‘ Farwardigan’, very likel}' a 
mistake in hearing. 

As to the comment of Kuenen, it is to be said that the feast of 
ten days in honour of the dead is the ‘ Farwardigan’ including the five 
intercalary days ‘dedicated to the Ferwers or genii’, oe., to the lerwers 
or Fravashis of the dead. “ During these ten days ”, says Dr. Haug, 
(1826-1876) “the frohars {fravarshi, framrti) or spiritual representa- 
tives, of the deceased are believed to come to the houses ; and the 
days are therefore called Fravnrdujniiy {Essiiys on the Parsis, 2nd ed. 
p. 129 n.) He elsewhere thus explains these Fravashis or ‘ Frohars’ : 
“ The ‘ Frawardin Yasht’ is dedicated to the praise of the Irohars, 
Fravashi in the A vesta (pre.served in the name Phraortes which is 
Fravartish in the ancient Persian of the cuneiform inscriptions) which 
means ‘protector’. The.se Frohars or protectors, who are number- 
less, are believed to be angels, stationed everywhere by Ahura Mazda 
for keeping the good creation in order, preserving it, and guarding it 
against the constant attacks of fiendish powers. Every being of the 
good creation, whether living, or deceased, or still unborn, has its own 
Fravashi or guardian angel who has existed from the beginning. 
Hence they are a kind of prototypes and may be best compared 
to the ‘ideas’ of Plato who supposed everything to have a 
double existence, first in idea, secondly in reality. Originally the 
Fravashis represented only the departed souls of ancestors, compar- 
able to the pitaras ‘ fathers’, of the Brahmans and the Manes of 
the Romans.” {Ibid. p. 206). Dr. Wilhelm Geiger of Erlangen 
(b. 1856) develops this latter view in his Ostiranische Kultur im 
Alterthum in the section on the cult of the Manes. ‘ The Avesta 
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people speak of the Manes of the dead as the Fravashis. Taken 
strictly, we must understand by the Fravashi, that divine part in men 
which, existing from eternity to eternity, unites itself only for a 
limited time with the body. Consequently there are Fravashis of 
such as are dead, of such as are at this time living, and of such as are 
yet unborn. As regards the veneration of the Manes, naturally those 
of the first class (of the dead) only are meant.” (Vol. II., p. 113). 
Now it will be seen how the festival ‘ in honour of the dead’ is the 
same as that ‘ dedicated to the ferwers or genii’, a fact not known, or 
but dimly suspected by Biblical scholars like Kuenen who are conver- 
sant with the Jews and their customs alone. 

The fact that the ‘ farwardigan ’ festival in honour of the dead 
lasted for ten daj’s according to Menander — who is very curiously 
known in history and Byzantine literature as Menander ‘ Protector ’ 
Prof. Bury in his edition of Gibbon, Vol. V. p. 512) that is, trans- 
lated into Avesta, ‘ Fravarshi’ or ‘ Phraortes ’ which is the surname of 
some Median and Parthian monarchs also — whilst the five intercalary 
days were alone dedicated to the ' fravashis ’ seems to have been 
a stone of stumbling in the path of these Biblical scholars. But to 
one who is acquainted with Parsi anti(|uities and the history of our 
religious and other customs, this would present no difiiculties at all. 
This festival has been one of varying length and duration, and in 
our own times many Parsis in India have extended it to seventeen 
or eighteen days ; and for some time past a controversy has been 
raging as to the proper number of days it should extend. It is a 
matter of history that in early times it lasted for only five days, 
the intercalary days at the end of the year, the season of ‘ Hamaspa- 
thmaedha ’ mentioned in Farwardin Yasht, § 49. Then in course 
of time the preceding five days, the last days of the twelfth month 
were added to it, to form a festival of ten days’ duration. As to why 
this was done we have an account by Alberuni (971-1039), the most 
scientific and reliable of early Arab writers. His celebrated work in 
Arabic called Athar-ul-Bakiya, now rendered accessible to English 
readers in the translation by Dr. Sachau of Berlin (b. 1845), has thrown 
a most valuable light on ancient and mediaeval Parsi chronology, and 
several points which were formerly obscure are now elucidated with 
its help. I am enabled to w'rite this paper chiefly owing to the help 
given by AlberunPs work. Making a somewhat close study of this book 
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some twelve years ago as a member o£ the committee formed in our 
community for the I’eform of our calendar, I was struck with the fact, 
which I hare endeavoured to make clear in the presentjpaper, that 
additional arguments could be brought forward in support of the 
view that ‘ Purina ’ is nothing else than a modification of ‘ Farwar- 
digan ’ adopted by those of the Jews who still continued to reside 
in Persia, even after the Captivity was over under the great Persian 
monarch Cyrus. Since that time Dr. West (1824<-1905) has published 
in the forty-seventh volume of the Sacred Books of the East, his 
remarks on the original establishment of the present Parsi Calendar 
which confirmed my view originally formed with the help of Alberuni. 

Alberuni, writing at the close of the tenth century, thus explains 
how the Parsi festival came to be extended to ten days. “ Regarding 
these days there has been among the Persians a controversy. Accord- 
ing to some, they are the last five days of the A ban, according to 
others they are the Andergah, <>., the five Epagomina; which are 
added, between Aban and Adar Mah. When the controversy and 
dispute increased, they adopted all (ten) days in order to establish 
the matter on a firm basis, as this was one of the chief institutes of 
their religion, and because they wished to be careful, since they were 
unable to ascertain the real facts of the case. So they called the first 
five days the first Farwardigan, and the following five days the second 
Farwardigan ; the latter however is more important than the former. 
The first day of these Epagomime is the first day of the sixth Gaham- 
bar in which God created man. It is called Hamaspatmaedhaem gah.” 
{Chronology of Ancient NoUions^ tr. Sachau, p. 210). Thus originally 
the Farwardigan festival was one of five days only. This assertion of 
Alberuni is confirmed by a sentence in a well-known Parsi religious 
book of the Sassanian times the Mainog-i-Khirad. There the Spirit of 
Wisdom in answer to the enquiry of the Sage who throughout this 
book questions him about various spiritual and other matters, says 
that there are ‘five days devoted to the guardian spirits — Farwardi- 
gan’ {vide West’s transl., S.B.E., Vol. XXfV, p. 100). From internal 
evidence Dr. A. D. Mordtmann supposes that the ‘Mainog-i-Khirad’ 
was composed towards the close of the sixth century, A. D. 580-590 
(cf. West, ibid, p. xvii). But it must have been earlier, for already in 
the reign of Chosroes the Great (531-579), Menander says that this 
festival of the motnes was of ten days’ duration as the Byzantine 
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envoys were kept waiting for that period, because the great Sassanian 
king was then engaged in celebrating this festival. Therefore the date 
of the ‘Mainog-i-Khirad’ must be put earlier than the year of which 
Menander wrote. And the allusion in this book to some wars on 
which Mordtmann relies is, as Dr. West rightly says, ‘too obscure to be 
relied on’ (Jbul p. xvii.). But it cannot be put much earlier. 

Thus it will be seen that the Farwardigan originally, at the time 
when the Purim festival is said by the author of the Book of 
Esther to have been be instituted, lasted only five days. Purim lasts 
for two days, the fourteenth and fifteenth of Adar, the last month of the 
Jews. Farwardigan lasted for the five days which were placed at the 
end of the last month of the Persian year. The Persian days were 
days of feasting and joy, and of sending portions one to another and 
gifts to the poor (EstAer IX, 22). The modern Parsis do what the 
ancient Persians did; during the Farwardigan they distribute gifts to 
the poor and send portions or presents to one another. There is much 
feasting also, although in its origin it is a solemn festival being in 
honour of the spirits of the dead. But the Parsis believe that the 
spirits of the departed or ‘Fravashis’ have power to aid in all good works 
and that they revisit during these days specially their earthly haunts. In 
the Yasht called Farwardin, dedicated to the Fravashis, it is said that 
they come to the village in the season called Hamaspathmaedha. “ They 
roam about there during ten nights, wishing to learn what assis- 
tance they might obtain, saying : Who will praise us? Who will wor- 
ship (us) \ Who will adore (us) ? Who will pray (to us) ? Who 
will satisfy (us) with milk and clothes in his hand, with a prayer for 
righteousness ? Whom of us will he call here ? Whose soul is to 
worship you ? To whom of us will he give that offering in order 
to enjoy unperishable food for ever and ever ?” (Haug’s transl. in 
Essays, p. 210 ) The Farwardin Yasht like most other Yashts is a 
poem and we have here a highly poetical account of what the 
Fravashis say and do. They are personified, and all the attributes 
of persons are predicated of them here, which, of course, are not to be 
interpreted literally, as that would be against the spirit of true Zoroas- 
trianism. Yet the simple-minded ordinary people from early times, took 
all this literally, and made preparations in their houses for the reception 
of these personified Fravashis, and put food and drink and raiments 
for them. Alberuni says : “ During this time people put food in 
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the halls of the dead and drink on the roof of the houses, believing 
that the spirits of their dead during these days come out from the 
places of their reward or their punishment, that they go to the dishes 
laid out for them, imbibe their strength and suck their taste. They 
fumigate their houses with juniper, that the dead may enjoy its smell.” 
{Chronology of Ancient Nations, p. 210). The Book of Esther called 
‘ Megillah ’ or roll, is read and recited by the Jews during the Purim 
festival : while during the Farvardigan the favourite recitation is that 
of the part of the Avesta called Farokhshi dedicated to the Fravashis, 
though both Esther as well as Farokhshi are read at other times also. 

Now to come to the main point that both Purim and Farwardi- 
gan were spring festivals. That Purim is a spring-festival is evi- 
dent. It occurs about the middle of Adar, the last month of the 
Jewish Calendar which corresponds to March. But Farwardigan 
is not a spring festival now, as it occurs in the earlier part of 
September. But as will be shown presently, this Persian festival 
did occur in spring at the time when Purim was instituted under 
the circumstances so strikingly narrated in the Book of Esther. 
Our Parsi year is not strictly a solar year, but a little in advance 
of it. Hence in its march through the ages it fails to correspond 
with the seasons, as there is no mode now of keeping the two 
together by intercalating at certain periods the number of days it has 
run in advance of true solar time. But it was not always so. In the 
days of our power, we had a system of intercalation which was 
regularly adhered to, and the neglect of which after the downfall 
of the Sassanian Empire when we became fugitives who knew not 
their own country again, has caused the present confusion in our 
calculations and reckoning, and has caused what is really 
spring to be autumn, and summer to be winter. We had in 
former times not the leap year and did not intercalate every fourth 
year the extra day that we ran in advance. We allowed this extra 
day to accumulate for 120 years, when it grew into a month and then 
eliminated it from our calculations by the intercalation of a whole 
month. The name of this intercalary month was taken from the names 
of the twelve months in succession, so that there was a second 
Farwardin (the first month of the Parsi year) after 120 years, a 

second Ardibehesht (the second month) after 240 years, and so on 

till there was a second Spendarmad (the twelfth month of our year) 

46 
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after 1440 years. To mark which month had its turn to be counted 
again when the intercalary period came round at the end of 120 years, 
they put the five supplementary or rather complementary days 
required to complete the year of 365 days divided into 12 months 
of 30 days each — days called after the five Gathas — at the end of this 
intercalary month. There they remained for 120 years till the next 
period of intercalation, when they were removed to the end of the 
succeeding month. 

This intercalation was an imperial affair with the Persian 
monarchs and was made with great solemnity. The remarks of 
Alberuni on this intercalation are extremely interesting as well as 
helpful. “ The quarter of a day ”, says he, “ beyond the 865 days, 
they neglected in their computation, till these quarters of a day had 
summed up to the days of one complete month, which happened 
in 1 20 years. Then they added this month to the other months of 
the year, so that the number of its months became thirteen. This 
month they called Kabisa (intercalary month). And the days of 
this additional month they called by the same name as those of the 
other months. In this mode the Persians proceeded till the time 
when both their empire and their religion perished. Afterwards the 
day quarters were neglected and the years were no longer intercalated 
with them, and therefore they did not return to their original 
condition, and remained considerably behind the fixed points of time 
{i.e., real time). The reason was this that intercalation was an affair 
settled under the special patronage of their kings at a meeting of the 
mathematicians, literary celebrities, historiographers, and chroniclers, 
priests and judges, — on the basis of an agreement of all those regard- 
ing the correctness of the calculation, after all the persons I have 
mentioned had been summoned to the royal court from all parts of 
the empire, and after they had held councils in order to come to an 
agreement. On this occasion, money was spent profusely to such 
an extent, that a man who had made a low estimate said, the cost 
had sometimes amounted to a million denars. This same day 
was observed as the most important and the most glorious of all 
festivals j it was called the Feast of Intercalation, and on that day 
the king used to remit the taxes to his subjects. The reason why 
they did not add the quarter of a day every fourth year as one 
complete day to one of the months or to the Epagomin*, was this 
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that according to their views, not the days, but only the months arc 
liable to be intercalated, because they had an aversion to increasing 
the number o£ the days ; this was impossible by reason o£ the 
prescription o£ the law regarding the days on which zemzema 
(whispering prayer) must be said, i£ it is to be valid. I£ the number 
o£ the days be increased by an additional day, the order o£ the days 
o£ zermema according to the law is disturbed.” 

As to the intercalary month Alberuni says : ‘‘ People relate that 
when Zoroaster arose and intercalated the years with the months, 
which by that time had summed up £rom the day-quarters, time 
returned to its original condition. Then he ordered people in all 
£uture times to do with the day-quarters the same as he had done, 
and they obeyed his command. They did not call the intercalary 
month by a special name nor did they repeat the name o£ another 
month, but they kept it simply in memory £rom one turn to another. 
Being, however, afraid that there might arise uncertainty as to the 
place where the intercalary month would have again to be inserted, 
they transferred the five Epagominaj, and put them at the end of 
that month, to which the turn of intercalation had proceeded on the 
last occasion of intercalating. And, as this subject was of great 
importance and of general use to high and low, to the king and to 
the subjects, and, as it is required to be treated with knowledge, 
and to be carried out in conformity with nature (?.e., with real 
time) they used to postpone intercalation, when its time 
happened to occur at a period when the condition of the empire 
was disturbed by calamities; then they neglected intercalation as long, 
until the day-quarters. Or on the other hand, they anticipated inter- 
calating the year at once by two months, when they expected that 
at the time of the next coming intercalation circumstances would 
distract their attention therefrom, as it has been done in the time 
of Yazdajird bin Sapur, for no other motive but that of precaution. 
That was the last intercalation which they carried out, under the 
superintendence of a Dastur called Yajdajird Alhizari. Hizar was 
an estate in the district of Istakhar in Fars from which he received 
his name. In that intercalation the turn had come to Aban Mah; 
therefore the Epagominaj were added at its end, and there they 
have remained ever since on account of their neglecting intercalation. 
{op. cit. pp. 54-66.) 
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Here we have definite historical information about the time when 
the last intercalation was performed. Elsewhere Alberuni repeats 
this : “ We are informed by traditions, the correctness of which is 
proved by their mutual agreement, that the last intercalation was carri- 
ed out at the time of Yazdajird ben Shapur and that the Epagominae 
were put at the end of that month, to which the turn of intercalation 
had come, viz., the eighth month (Aban Mah)” (p. 121). Now who 
was this Yazdajard bin Shapur who is mentioned here ? There was no 
king of this name who can be literally bin Shapur or the son of Shapur. 
Yazdajard 1. was the son of Varahan or Bahram IV and grandson of 
Shapur II. But he could not have been the king who made the 
last intercalation, because he was not a staunch Zoroastrian and ‘his 
memory is branded with the well-deserved epithet of Al-Athim^ the 
Wicked’, as Canon Rawlinson (1815-1902), the historian of these 
Sassanide monarchs, says. He was so favourably inclined during a part 
of his reign towards the Christians that he even contemplated seeking 
admission into the Church by the door of Baptism.’ {Seventh Oriental 
Monarchy p. 274). He also ‘convinced of the truth of Christianity, 
commenced a persecution of the Magians and their most powerful 
adherents which caused him to be held in detestation by his subjects 
and has helped to attach to his name the epithet of the harsh and the 
wicked.’ He afterwards, it is true, persecuted the Christians also ; but 
thus gave both parties reason to hate him, and he ‘earned and acquired 
a unanimity of execration which has bat seldom been the lot of per- 
secuting monarchs.’ {Ibid, p. 276). He could thus hardly have been the 
monarch who performed the great religious ceremony of intercalation. 

The person, I think, was Yazdajard II., the son of Varahan V. 
The ‘5m Shapur’ of Alberuni means, as it sometimes does, not the actual 
son but the descendant of Shapur, whose name is connected with him as 
that of an illustrious ancestor. This Yazdajard was a very zealous Zoro- 
astrian and a consistent but bitter and successful persecutor of Christ- 
ianity, which he for a time stamped out in his dominions and in Armenia. 
He was exactly such a monarch as could have carried out the inter- 
calation enjoined by religious practice. He reigned from 440 to 457 
A.D. If we count backwards from the time of Yazdajard II., inter- 
calating the extra month at its proper period of 120 years — though 
it is evident from Alberuni that this was not always done at its 
exact time but sometimes sooner and sometimes later — we find that 
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at the time when Purim is said by the Book of Esther to be instituted 
— ‘ in the twelfth year of King Ahasuerus’,(£^6'ifAer III. 7.) — the five 
Epagomenaj during which the festival of Farwardigan, as we have seen, 
occurred, were placed at the end of Spendarraad, the twelfth or last 
month of the Persian year. Consequently, the Farwardigan festival 
was immediately before the vernal equinox when the Persian year 
commenced. This is confirmed by the somewhat different calculation 
of Dr. West, according to whom the Persian calendar was established 
by Darius Hystaspes, about the year 505 B. C. From that date till 
120 years afterwards, the Epagomena^ were placed at the natural end 
of the year, that is, after Spendarmad the twelfth month. 120 years 
after, that is to say in 385 B. C., Farwardin being the first intercalary 
month, the Epagomenaj were placed at its end, till they were removo<l 
after the next 120 years, i. e., 255 B.C., to the end of Ardibehesht, the 
second intercalary month, and so on till the time of Yazdajard, when 
Alberuni says, they came to be placed at the end of Aban, the eighth 
month. 

King Ahasuerus mentioned in Esther is, by almost common con- 
sent among Biblical scholars, taken to be Xerxes, the son and 
successor of Darius Hystaspes. On this point we may quote the view 
of Dr. Samuel Davidson (1807-1898), one of the acutest and soundest 
of Biblical critics, as given in his valuable Introduction to the Old 
Testament : “ The only probable opinion is that which identifies 

Ahasuerus with Xerxes ; as Joseph Scaliger, Drusius, Pfeiffer, 
Daunhauer, Carpzor, Justi, Jahn, Eichhorn, Gesenius, and most 
modern critics believe.” (Vol. II. p. 156).^ He well says that what 

' Dr. Davidson thus disposes of tho various other identifications of Ahasuerus 
proposed by other scholars : 

“Great difference of opinion has existed respecting the Ahasuerus of the 
book of Esther. Ho was not Cambyses, because the length of his reign forbids ; 
nor Darius the Mede, who after subduing Babylon and enlarging his territories 
lived no more than two years. Nor was he Astyages, Darius* son-in-law, because 
the extent of Ahasuerus * empire does not agree with the small dominion belong- 
ing to Astyages. Nor does Artaxorxes Longimanus suit ; though Josephus, 
Petavijus, Lightfoot, Le Clerc, Pridoaux, Hales, and others fix upon him. Tho 
favour shown to the Jews by him, above all other kings that reigned in Persia, 
is not a proof that they had in his days, such an advocate as Esther to intercede 
for them. In the book of Nehemiah it is never hinted that his queen was a 
Jewess, though she is mentioned (ii. 6), and the character of Artaxerxes does not 
accord with that of Ahasuerus in this book- Still less will any other Artaxerxes 
agree ; whether Mnemon as Jerome and Eusebius suppose ; or Ochus as L. Capellus 
conjectures. Tho name Artaxerxes is always written in Scripture Artachahaahta 
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most favours the identity of Xerxes with Ahasuerus is similarity of 
character. On this similarity of character Canon Rawlinson who was, 
as we have already said, both a Biblical scholar as well as the historian 
of these Persian kings, has some pertinent remarks in his Bampton 
Lectures: “We are at once struck with the strong resemblance which 
his character bears to that assigned by the classical writers to the cele- 
brated son of Darius. Proud, self-willed, amorous, careless of contraven- 
ing Persian customs; reckless of human life, yet not actually blood- 
thirsty; impetuous, facile, changeable, the Ahasuerus of Esther corres- 
ponds in all respects to the Greek portraiture of Xerxes, which is not 
the mere picture of an Oriental despot, but has various peculiarities 
which distinguish it even from other Persian kings.” {Bampton Lec- 
tures, p. 186). Moreover, Ahasuerus, as Vaux says, is the natural Hebrew 
form of the Persian Khshayarsha {Ancient History from the Monuments : 
Persia p. 50) which the Greeks represented by Xerxes, (cf. Rawlinson, 
Speaker’s Comment. Vol. Ill 422). Xerxes reigned for twenty years 
from 486 to 466-5 B.C. and consequently the twelfth year of his reign 
would be 474 B.C. In that year and for many years after, as we have 
seen, the Epagomenae, the five days of the Farwardigan, were placed 
at the end of Spendarmad, the last month of the Persian year ; and 
consequently they just preceded the vernal equinox, in March, when 
the New Year commenced. Hence both the Farwardigan and Purim 
were at their origin spring festivals, held about the time of the 
vernal equinox in the reign of Xerxes, Moreover, just as Spendar- 
mad was the last month of the Persians, Adar in which Purim 

not Ahasuerus. Besides, chronology does not allow of the hypothesis. Others 
think that Darius Hystaspes is meant, and identify Esther with his wife Atossa. 
But no Darius is ever called Ahasuerus in Scripture, though the name often occurs. 
Atossa had four sons by Darius, all born after he had ascended the throne ; and 
therefore she could not be queen Vashti whom the king divorced in the third year 
of his reign. It is true that Ahasuerus is said to have laid a tribute on the land 
and the isles (Esther x.) and that the same is said of Darius Hystaspes by 
Herodotus ; but Strabo ascribes this to Darius Longimanus ; and it seems that 
Darius is there put by mistake of the transcribers for Artaxorxes. Neither Darius 
Hystaspes’ character, nor his conduct towards the Jews, corresponds with what 
the book of Esther relates of Ahasuerus. The names of his counsellors in 
Herodotus are not the same as the names of them here. We cannot therefore 
assent to this view, though it is held by Ussher, Dupin, F. Spanheim, Luther, 
and others. Nor was he Cyaxares, the son of Fhrartes as Nickes tries to show. 
The only probable opinion is that which identifies Ahasuerus with Xerxes.” (Intro- 
duction to Old Testament, Vol. II. 155-6.) 
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occurred, was the last or twelfth month of the Jews, whose year at 
that time also commenced in spring about the time of the vernal 
equinox with the month Nisan. “ Moses appointed” says Josephus, 
“that Nisan should be the first month for their festivals because he 
brought them out of Egypt in that month : so that this month 
began the year as to all the solemnities they observed to the honour 
of God.” {Antiquities of the Jews, 1. iii. 3.) The Jews began their 
civil and ecclesiastical years at either spring or autumn at various 
periods of their history. From the sixth to the first century B.C. 
this year began in spring under Babylonian and Persian influence 
(K. Marti in Encyclopcedia Bihlica, Vol. IV, col. 536S). This was 
the case at the time of Esther, and we distinctly see the Persian 
influence. Purim and Farwardigan both fell then in March and 
were separated by only a few days. Purim was on the 14th and 15th 
of the twelfth month, while Farwardigan was during the five days 
which followed the twelfth month. 

Dr. Zimmern traces the origin of Purim to the Babylonian New 
Year’s festival celebrated with great pomp and mirth in the opening 
days of Nisan. (M. Clymont in Dr. Hasting’s Diet, of the Bible, Vol. 
IV, p. 175). But we need not seek for Babylonian influence in this, 
for here too we can explain this by direct Persian influence under 
which many of the Jews were at the time of Esther. The Persian 
New Year’s festival of the Navroz was famous for its pomp and 
magnificence, and it immediately followed the Farwardigan. This 
festival began when the five days of the Farwardigan were over, 
and it was an occasion of great mirth and joy as it symbolised the 
renovation of creation by the death of winter and birth of spring. 
If so!ne scholars must needs find a legendary origin for Purim, they 
need not go to Babylon in search of such a legend. If in the 
celebration of this feast, some see a Babylonian mythical assembly of 
the gods, supposed to be held in a mysterious spot in the Far East, 
which again has its prototype in a convivial assembly of the gods on 
the eve of creation, at which Marduk(cf. Mordecai of Esther) will over- 
come the rival power Tiamat (cf. Haman of Esther) and carry out 
the work of creation, similar legends can be found in Persian 
mythology abo to suit their fancy. But if an obvious explanation 
can be found on the surface, why go deeper ? 


R. P. Kabkabia. 



SOME NOTES ON PERSIAN MELODY-NAMES 
OF THE SASANIAN PERIOD. 

It is a well-known fact that music has played a very promi- 
nent part in the SAsdnian Empire. According to Mas‘ddi (Bar- 
bier de Meynard II, p. 153 ), Ardeshir Pdpakdn, the founder of the 
Sdsdnian dynasty, divided the ministers and other dignitaries of 
the Empire into seven classes, of which the fifth was made up of 
“the singers, virtuosos and all who pursued the art of music”. 
Bahrdm Gdr made some alterations in the class of musicians, but 
Khusraw Andsharwdr re-established the organisation of Ardeshir. 
When the king received his favourite attendants in private, the 
keeper of the curtain, the so-called “khurram-bdsh” had the charge 
of inviting the present courtiers to sing or play such and such a 
song or air. (Mas‘udf, Barbier de Meynard II, p. 158 .) In a bas- 
relief from the Sdsdnian period (Flandin et Coste pi. 10), which re- 
presents a scene from the wild boar-hunting of the king, we see 
several boats containing harp-playing women. 

Probably this cultivation of music was not confined to court- 
life, but generally characteristic of the Iranian people. Unfortu- 
nately, we have but very little knowledge about that feature of Old 
Iranian art. Hammer, Kiesewetter, Land and others have written 
about the Perso- Arabian musical system, which, though variously 
altered in the course of time, has certainly its roots in the Sdsi- 
nian civilisation. But ‘ musical system ’ is merely the skeleton. 
Only the living melody makes that branch of mathematics a popu- 
lar art. It would be very interesting, if some one were to gather 
and examine the popular melodies which are still living in Persia, 
and to state the names of these melodies, so that we might com- 
pare them with the old names of melodies preserved in literature. 
It would be interesting, too, to compare such Persian melodies 
with music from other parts of the Orient, wherever the influence 
of Persian civilisation has made itself felt. Certainly the medise- 
val Perso- Arabian music has not disappeared; nowhere have tradi- 
tions maintained themselves more stubbornly than in the Orient, 
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For want of a notation-system the teachers of music of the Islami- 
tic Orient have faithfully transmitted their art to each other from 
generation to generation. And there is no doubt that the music 
of the Abbasid Caliphate, that renned music about which Ibn 
Khordddhbeh (Mas‘udl, Barbier de Meynard, VIII, 90 sqq.) makes 
so fine a speech before the Caliph Mu‘tamid, dates back, essentially, 
to the old Persian kingdom. Thus I think it would be possible 
in many places in the Islamitic Orient to find remnants of Sdsdnian 
music, if an orientalist who should be a good scholar equally in 
oriental languages and in music, were. to take up such investiga- 
tions. 

Most of the Sdsdnian melodies, the names of which are preserved 
by Arabian and Persian writers, are ascribed to Bdrbadh or Pahla- 
badh, the famous court-musician of Khusraw Parv^z^ Like many 
court-musicians from the later Islamitic period, Barbadh was at 
the same time a poet, a compositor and a performer. For the 
banquets of the king he had, as the Tdrikh-i-guzfda ” of Ham- 
dulldh Mustawfi informs us, 360 melodies, one for each day in the 
year*, but the Guzida does not give us the names of these 360 
melodies. Another Arabian author, Ath-Tha^Uibi (d. A. D. 
1038) relates how Bdrbadh, as yet unknown to the king, gains the 
king’s highest favour by performing three airs ; the Yazddn dfe- 
Hdh^ the Partaw ’i-farkhdr^ which ‘‘gives a delight as that of 
wealth after poverty”, and the Sabz andar sahz^ which he executes 

* Mr. E. G. Browne has gathered in the J. R. A. S., 1899, p. 54 sqq., the most 
important notices about Bdrbadh given by Arabian and Persian writers. A fuller 
list is presented in Browne’s “ Literary History of Persia”, vol. I., p. 14, n. 2. 

2 The old Persian year consisted of 12 months of 30 days each = 360 days plus 
5 ‘ epagomense ’ which were added to the last month and did not count in popular 
reckoning. The idea “ as many as days in the year ” was very common in an- 
cient Persia when the year was always reckoned to 360 days. Artaxerxes II. and 
Darius III. are said to have possessed 360 wives each (Plutarch : Artaxerxes 27, 2 
and Curtius III, 3, 24). Strabo mentions a Persian song in which 360 ways to use 
the palm-tree are enumerated. The Syriac version of the romance of Alexander of 
the Pseudo-Callisthenes, which is translated from a Pahlavi version no longer ex- 
tant, mentions some large silver globes, each of which would hold 360 measures 
of wine (Budge: Alexander the Great, being the Syr. version of the Pseudo-Cal- 
listhenes, p. 133). In the Arabian romance of ‘Umar an-Nu‘man, which is inserted 
in some editions of the Arabian Nights, ‘ Umar is said to have had 360 concubines, 
one for each day in the year ; the motive has certainly been borrowed from Persia, 
as Arabs themselves have a lunar year of 354 days. 

47 
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in such a manner that he “ fascinates all the audience by the 
plaintive sounds of the strings and by his gentle modulations”. 
(Ath-Tha‘dlibi : Hist, des Rois des Perses, puhl. et trad. p. Zoten- 
herg, p. 694 sqq.). According to Firdawsi, the melodies performed 
by Barbadh on tliat occasion were Khmrawdni (see later on ; in 
other texts, Pahlawdni), Dddh dferidh {i. e., Yazdan uferidh), 
Pe'ikar-i-gurd (“ the fight of the hero”, “ so called owing to the 
accompanying words”) and Sabz dar sabs. The descriptions given 
by Tha‘41ibi and Firdawsi prove that the names in question signify 
song-melodies and not keys, as the P^shshdq’, the Nowruz and 
other musical terms from a more modern period. 

Of the above-mentioned airs, one — the Sabz [anjdar sabz — is 
to be found among the thirty melody-names enumerated by the 
author of the “Burhtin-i-qaU‘ ” under the heading “ si lahn”.‘ The 
thirty airs in question were composed by Bilrbadh for the King 
Khusraw, and their names are arranged alphabetically as in the 
“ Burhdn-i-q{i,ti‘ ”. 

or 

aJIJs — or Ij — jj”* 

— u ‘r*'* or >::*■* 

I 0 ^ 

W ^ *3 ^ iS J 

— * li uri" y or j W — j 

The author adds that Nizami mentions these airs in his 
“Khusraw we Shirin”, but that he omits three names, viz. oi^T, 

CJJ c'j 5 introduces instead of them the four 

names : (sj^ > jjj crjir-*-^ > but then there 

would be 31 names, while the “ lahn ” are commonly known as being 
30 in number. 

Under the heading “Khusrawdni ”, the author of the “Bur- 
hdn-i-q6ti‘ ” says that that name signifies one of Bdrbadh’s airs 
(lahn) which was composed in rhythmical prose, and which con- 
tained good wishes and praise of Khusraw. That air could not be 
placed with the ordinary lahn, because these were only 30 in num- 
ber, and the name “ Khusrawdni ” was not among them. 

» In these 30 melodies we have evidently one for each day of the ancient Per- 
sian month. 
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This notice in the “BurhAn-i-qiiti‘ ” is probably not quite exact. 
There must have been several “ KhusrawAnis”. Ath-Tha‘Alibl 
says that Barbadh is the compositor of the “ Khusrawtinis ” which 
“ are executed often, still in our dsys, in the banquets of kings, 
and other great men”. ‘Awfi calls them *, and no 

doubt we have here what Mas'iidi in a very important passage calls 
I “the royal melodies”. The text of Mas‘ddi runs 
as follows* : ... And from them (the Persians) come the keys, the 
rhythms, the use of codas and the royal melodies. These are 
seven in number *. The first is Sekdf, which is commonly used, 
when connections are established between canals *; ...is most 

expressive from its codas, and most energetic; offers the 

greatest abundance of beauties in its modulation and has the great- 
est extent in its ascending and descending scales ; Mddhdmsn&n is 
the most grave ; Sdujddh delights the souls ; St-sum is touching 
and grave, and (in other texts wlrO'*-) is composed with 

shakes and in a single key. 

Two of the seven names are lost, and the others are more or 
less corrupt. Only one of them is mentioned elsewhere, viz., Sisum 
which appears twice in the Dfwan of Mimichihri as Shtshum. 
Sdigddh (■i might possibly be a misrepresentation of an original 
Shdigdn (id (•«) ; this word is used, according to the “ Burha,n-i-qdti‘”, 
to signify one of the treasures of Khusraw Parvdz, and, as we 
shall see, several of the treasures of that king are celebrated in the 
airs of Barbadh. The dictionaries know a word Sekdf with the 
signification “ a clew of silk, as taken from the cones”, and a word 
Sukdfe that signifies a musical plectrum or bow. The signification 
of Mddhdrusndn is entirely obscure.® 

^ See the paper of Browne in the J.R.A.S., 1899. 

• Ed. Barbier de Meynard VIII, p. 90. 

• Evidently one for each day in the week. 

• It is quite possible that the solemn opening of a now canal was celebrated 
with music. See the notice of Tabari (Noldeko, p. 304) to the effect that Khusraw 
Parv6z convoked the musicians in order to celebrate the completion of a dam. 

• Al-Bayhaqi gives us the names of some minstrels of the Sdsanian period. 
These names, as cited by Browne, (Lit. Hist., I., p. 18) are: Afarin, KhusrawAni and 
MAdhardstdni. Might not the names be misunderstood musical terms ? Afarin 
which signifies “praise, blessing", would be a very intelligible melody-name, 
KhuarawAnt is, as we have seen, the designation of each of the seven royal airs, 
and Mddhardstdni looks very much like a variant of MddhdrUandn, 
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In the Dfw4n of Minuchihri, the Ghaznawid court-poet, 
we find a great number of old Persian melody-names. Among 
them is, as above-mentioned, one of the seven “ royal songs’’, and 
further four of the 30 lahn of the “Burh4n-i-q^ti‘” {Servistdn, Serv- 
i-sehi^ Ganjd-hddh[^dward\ Ganj-i-gdw) and one of those of the list of 
Nizimi {{^Ghunche^i-^ Kabhi-dari). It is noteworthy, too, that we 
find here the name Rdst^ which signifies also the fourth of the 
twelve Maqdmit or principal keys in the Arabian musical system. 
As a great many names of keys in the Arabian and later Persian 
systems remind us of — even if they are not identical with — the 
Sas^inian melody-names which have come down to us, it is a very 
tempting theory that the keys are named after such of the old 
airs as were composed in those keys. 

The melody-names mentioned by Miniichihri are the following : 

Diwan 1, 31 ; 

2, 5 : j 

7, 51 : ^ 

11,10: 

12,26: 

16,18: 

17, 39 : j 

18, 5: — (or rather^^^j^l 

40, 14 and 66, 65.) 

40, 13-17 ; — AaCm } — — 

di — j J — 

I — tj — ^ j j — ^'J^j ^ 

— “• ^ — 15 jj J 

55, 36 : (or more correctly, [-r“] — 

lAO** — (This name, as alluding to an Arabian 
legend, must be post-Sasanian.) 

56, 14: — i^y^^ ^>-^>1 

58, 30 : 

63, 69 ; 

66, 65-66 : I ^ ^ | 

68, 16-18 : tlA^J — (2; lA j (aaw ^ U — ^y jy^ 

Finally, I shall try to arrange the whole of that material of 
Sdsanian melody-names in categories, adding explanatory notes 
where I can. 
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I. 

The Seven Khusrawanis of Barbadh. 
(Khusraw-airs or royal airs). 

1 . Sekdf. Commonly used, when connoctions are established 


between canals. 

2 Expressive and energetic. 

3 Containing beauties of modulation and a great extent 

in its ascending and descending scales. 


4. Mddhdrusndn (?) Grave. 

5. Sdvjddh or perhaps Shdigdn. Delighting the souls. 

6. Shishum. Touching and grave. 

7. or (?) Composed with shakes and in a single 

key. 

II. 

The Thirty Lahn of Barbadh and Other Melodies 

(among which are perhaps some of Bdrbadh’s 365 melodies for 
the days of the year.) 

1. Religious hymns or airs. 

To this category belongs probably : 

Yazddn dferidh, “ God has created”. 

Vesta, i. e. “Avesta”. 

2. Royal hymns., or airs in praise of the king, 
his queen Shirin and his treasure. 

Khusraw. The of Minuchihri. 

Bdgh-i-shahriydr . “ The garden of the king”. 

Bdgh-i-shirin. “ The garden of Shiri'n”. 

Aurangi. “ The throne-air”. 

Takht-i-Tdqdisi. “The air of the throne T^qdi's”. This throne 
has been described in great detail by Tha‘iilibi and 
Firdawsi. It was constructed by Jahn Berzin in the 
time of the legendary king Feridiin and destroyed by 
Alexander, and it was only the king Khusraw 
Parvdz who succeeded in rebuilding the throne from 
the remaining fragments. The Ttiqdls was of ivory 
and teak-tree, adorned with silver and gold, 180 
cubits long, by 130 cubits broad, by 15 cubits high, 
surmounted by a canopy of gold and lapis- lazuli, on 
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which were represented the vault of heaven and the 
stars, the Signs of the Zodiac and the seven kishwers, 
(parts of the world), and further, the “former kings” 
amidst scenes of festivals, battle, and hunting. A 
special mechanism indicated the hours of the day. 
The throne was entirely covered with four carpets of 
brocade, embroidered with gold and adorned with 
pearls and rubies, each of those carpets symbolising 
one of the four seasons. 

Skxbdcz. Shabd^z was the name of Khusraw Parvez’s 
favourite horse. Khusraw loved this horse with such 
passion, that he swore that whosoever should bring 
the tidings of its death, should die. Shabddz died, 
and the Master of the Horse prayed Bdrbadh to make 
it known to the king in a song. The singer did so, 
and Khusraw divined the purport and cried : “Woe 
unto thee ! Shabdez is dead !” B^rbadh answered : 
“ It is the king who sayeth it.” (See Browne, Lit. 
Hist. I, p. 17 and the article of the same author in 
the J. R. A. S., 1899, p. 54 sqq.). 

IJaft ganj. “ The seven treasures.” Khusraw Parvez had 
seven treasures, whose names are given by Firdawsi*. 
Three of these treasures have their special airs, viz : 

Ganj-i-hddlvhimrd. The treasure that the wind has brought. 
The history of this treasure, according to Tha‘dlibi, 
runs as follows : When Shahrbardz, the general of 
Khusraw Parvez, advanced against Egypt and des- 
patched an army against Constantinople, the Em- 
peror prepared for flight and put his treasures on 
board a ship, amongst which was a cross said to be 
that of Christ. The ship was brought by the wind 
into the hands of Shahrbaraz, who sent the treasure 
to the king. 

• Ed. of Mohl. In some oriental editions of Firdawsi, eight treasures are enu- 
merated, and that version is folio-wed by the author of the “ Burhdn-i-q6ti‘” (see 
the article ^ ‘^^). The melody-name “ Haft ganj" by Mimichihri proves that 
the text of Mohl has the older and better reading. Probably the eighth treasure 
jU —if is only a misreading and a doubling of ejjf ^ which is often called 
sim^y 
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Gnnj-i-gdw. “ The treasure of the ox A merchant plough- 
ing with two oxen, his plough-share struck against the 
ear of a jar. He reported the affair to the king who 
ordered an investigation, by which a hundred jars 
full of gold, silver and jewels were found. This trea- 
sure had been buried by Alexander and carried his 
seal. Having presented the finder with one of the 
jars, Khusraw built for the others a treasury called 
Ganj-i-gaw”. (ThaVilibf.) 

Ganj-i-sukhte. “ The weighed treasure”, according to the ex- 
planation of the “ Burhan-i-qiili‘”. I have found no 
further information about this treasure. 

Takht-i-Ardeshir. “ The throne of Ardeshfr” . Ardeshfr Biiba- 
kan was the founder of the Stissinian dynasty. 

3. Compositions on motives from the legendary 
history, and heroic airs. 

Ayin-i-J amshedh, “ The law of Jamshedh”. Jamshedh, the 
fourth king from the beginning of human history, was 
the greatest civilizer among the legendary kings. 

Ganj-i-Faridiin. “ The treasure of Faridiin,” who conquered 
the foreign usurper Dahsik. 

Kin-i-Iraj. “ The vengeance for Iraj.” Iraj, the son of 
Faridiin and his heir as king over Iran, is murdered by 
his brethren Tiir and Salm, but later on avenged by 
his daughter’s son Miniichihr. 

Nowriiz-i-Ka'i Qobddk. “ The New Year festival of Kai 
Qobadh”, first king of the Kaidnian dynasty. 

Iluqqe-i-Kdwus. “ The cup of [Kai] Kawus”, son and succes- 
sor of Kai Qob idh. The use of the Arabic word huqqe 
shows that the name is corrupt. 

Siydioushdn. “ The air of Siydwush.” The tragic fate of 
Siydwush, son of Kai Ksiwus, must have been an 
excellent theme for a compositor. 

Kin-i-Siydwush. “ The vengeance for Siy^wush” as executed 
by his son Kai Khusraw. 

Kcbi Khusrawi. “ The air of Kai Khusraw.” 

Dif-i-Eakhsh. ‘ The word d'lf is obscure. Rakhsh is the name 
of the celebrated horse of Rustam, the national hero of 
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Iran and subject king of the province of Sejest^n. 
Afsar-i-Segzl. “ The crown of Sejestdn,” perhaps with refer- 
ence to Rustam and his ancestry. 

Pdlcar-i-gurd. “ The fight of the hero.” 

Alzddhwdr. “ The nobleman.” 

Snrkash. “ The proud man.”* 

Spahhadhdn. “ The air of the general.” 

4. Airs in praise of nature., specially the spring. 
Now-haMri. “ The new spring air.” 

Nowrtiz-i-buzurg, “ The great New Year festival. 
Sdz-i-Nowrifz. “Preparations for the New Year festival.” 
Also called simply “ Nowrfiz”, the second of the lahn 
according to Nizami. 

M^ihrgdni. “ The autumn festival air.” 

Mihrgdn-i-lchitrde. “ The little autumn festival.” 

Sabz dar sab:. “Green upon green.” 

Sabz-i-hahdr or Sabze-i-bahdr. “The verdure of spring.” 
Gtd-niish, “ The sweetness of the rose.” 

Sarvistdn. “ The cypress-garden.” 

Sarv-i-seU. “ The straight cypress.” 

Sarv-i-sitdh. “ The silver cypress.” 

Kabh-i-dari. “ The heath-cock” (Tetrao-gallus Caspius). 
Pdlizban. “ The gardener.” 

A'rdyish-i-lchurshedh. “ The beauty of sunshine.” 
Mdh-bar-kuhdn. “ The moon upon the mountains.” 

Arjane. “ Ar jane” is the name of a desert in Firs. 

5. Wine-airs. 

Eah-i ruh. “ The wine of the soul.” The words rah and ruh 
being Arabic, the name must be corrupt, if it is not 
a translation of a Pahlavi name. The “ Burhfin-i- 
qati‘” mentions Edh as a melody-name. 

Nushin-bdde or Bdde-i-nusMn. “The sweet wine.” 

6. Airs in praise of enjoyment of life in general^ 
some of which had probably an erotic character. 
Eushan-cherdgh. “ The resplendent lamp.” 
Shddurwdn-i-marvdridh. Birbadh had given this melody the 

‘ Or perhaps to read “ Sargash ”, and so called after the minstrel of Khusraw 
Parv^z eclipsed by B&rbadh. 
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name Shadurwdn, because he had composed it below 
the “ Shadurwan” (the curtain at the door of the 
royal palace). One day, the master performed the 
air before the king, who was much pleased and offered 
to Barbadh a dish full of pearls (marvdrid). After 
that event, the air was called Sliddurioun'i-marvarid. 
(Burhiln-i-qji,ti‘ ) . 

Mushk-ddne. “ The grain of musk 

Mushk-mdli. “ Rubbing with musk”. 

Partaw-i-Farkhdr . “The splendour of Farkhdr”. Farkhar 
is the name of a legendary city famous for the beauty 
of its inhabitants, and has also the sigaitication of an 
idolatrous temple. 

Nush-lebindn. “ The [beloved] ones whose lips are sweet as 
honey 

Farrukh-ruz. “ The happy day ”. 

Farrukh-shab or Shab-i-farrukh. “ The happy night 

Edmish~i-jdn ov Bdmish-i-jehdn. “The joy of the soul”, or 
“ The joy of the world”. 

Marvdyi-nik. “ The good omen ” . 

7. Melodies tohose motives cannot be defined. 

Nimruz. “Midday”, also a name of.Sojestan. 

Ndqusi. “ The air of the rattle”. The naqiis is a sort of 
rattle used by the Eastern Christians instead of a bell. 
The name of this air is probably post-Sasanian. 

Qafl-i-rdmi., “ The Greek padlock” (O- The word qaji being 
Arabic, the name must be corrupt. 

Rdst. “ The right”. 

Mdddeh. “Subject”, “ Material” (Arabic word). 

Zir-i-Qaisardn. “ The treble of the Caesars.” (?) 

Gdvnzane. 

Siwdr-tir. 

Shakkar-tawin. , „ , 

Qdlus. ^ Signification obscure or doubtful. 

Ashkane. 

Beshkane. 

Bdruzane. J _ 

Arthur Christensen. 
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THE PAHLAVI TEXT OF THE ORMAZD YASHT- 

(Edited from Fifteen Ancient MSS.) 

Dastur Hoshang Jamasp's life-long work was in the domain of 
Pahlavi literature which still offers a wide field of active work for 
Iranian scholars. From the time of the publication of his An Old 
Pahlavi-Pazand Glossary \n , in 1870 collaboration with Dr. Martin 
Haug, to the day of the issue of his last work, the Vendiddd^ which ap- 
peared shortly before his death, Dastur Hoshang’s interest in Pahlavi 
research was unflagging. 

In response, therefore, to the invitation of the enthusiastic mem- 
bers of the Gatha Society to contribute something to tlie volume coiu- 
piled to commemorate the memory of the learned P.ahlavist, I have 
tlioiight it appropriate to do some work in the line to which the 
distinguished Dastur had devoted many fruitful years of his long and 
studious life. 

I have made use of the same manuscript material in the produc- 
tion of this text, as I have done in my Nyaishes. But I give here 
only the Pahlavi text and reserve the result of the collation of the 
various manuscripts, and the translation of the same for the second 
part of my series of the Khordah Avesta, which will shortly appear 
as the ninth volume of the Indo- Iranian series of Columbia University, 
edited by my friend and teacher Professor A. V. Williams Jackson. 

dl®f€ WG (0) 
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« -“Otve)* si^iej vj_^3 sejia ittj-* 

^ ’ lU ^ i6 ii€ ten5 -“€«r«r 

ii« -si t6 ^ i6 le*? sy* rertj 

6(6^ sS iiSJ it6 6=?u^ -tJty'y* -*"6 

<^ ] 5l(og^ .,. [ 3(-| ^3 w g-^ ] 

€i€«r sS iiti siteMj-*' V [ iTti-*' ^ tti-*'y* 6-»i 5J«j -»i<^ 

s«ri v[siitt5«r 3«?i -“'io'^a - 

I'tuu-s-*' irt3--“ -6^ iiy ^] a'^y 

°o° [ -*0^*0-“ 

jf|3 '' €«fi€ »€ si€«r sS iiy s«fi: (.s) 

6'ioyo v[ svj'^y "^1 3®>i '' €«?!€ 'ti! eiittj^ ^ s^j€ 

V [ SU'% ^ 6«?|6 _^3 - S«<r€ i6 - ] 

tt3«?3"t^ej 3*^^ te'? i€ -u'^uu^ €'n5y’®f 

~*d lit) rt5iW ^"ftit) '^i'*5^__3 II2J ■*! 

jo^ F'lU ••• [ irt3-*uo 

6r6«r bS iiy s'ns^-ty'^ v [ si^ 
"*'1®'!'-^^ f6 •^■^J Ii6 IHtti-*' li€ V "^-^J 

« S'<i6 i€ e'JO^iy •• [ 6!'^l 

^-w3-Xj-" S^fUSAA) •••[SIl'iO "^^JIKD l^“^tl 
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V [ 61'iO'i I sejid *^3 ] 

v[^j3i w'^3 

IIW v[S6?OUt^ ]"^ct5<?£>U^ 

I St 6 «: bs 

-xiJi t^iii(6 -t/'t«j> iitj y di«?s iisj y -*1 -v^fenj 

«r3!s?6 ‘nJ03l«<S ^ 6 ^ ■^3£>’l 

-aer tert3 3i«?s iiu 3ls^s ^ -tj^ i«?t3ie?s i 

3i'>s lit) -tsKjj ^ tew -‘o^3-t)-s^ i«r 
6i€«r ^ lit) 'tii; 6iKr-*i ••• [tew '^3 i**: Mifo 

16 -W3*'<W I ] 6 i 6 «f 

513 iii®i3 it^e)* i^?itaJr€W "^3 -Wt^ 513 

°o° [ ir®i3 3"re5e^'I^iy' Ss - iit® iit) lel^ i®w 

lit) 6«? lit) 6^ tenj-*'! ijis":) 

"Wi^jes (9) 

^ « 1 :^ 11 ^ ... [ ttiii^i^ i®s ^ lit) ] 

i«r 6 iit®- 6 ^ -'[i^ej \%_ ^ ttjiiSidj r®s tS^ -“13 

tt3lll®-6W V Si€«? 1(6 I 3^ 

V iji^-t;* ^t)^ 1(6 i'^'^ I 3 ^ i»? 

^I|€ -ws ^1(6 I -W^JW-“ 3^ l<^ ttilll®-^ 

®o°'^-t)^tJ j5)I^-tf' <^it6 I '^'I^l 

^ I'MJi^' TeMj-“ir^^ tvie*? 3^3 Pftr ( 10 ) 

i<?t)^3 I I i»?^ti I 1^31 tew ij^uuuu t6 nttj 
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Y, 


3lt€n3 t®l i€«< -*UUV) -^ ] 

ir®i3 ^-t33ifen3 nw -xiii€ ^ i 

Tt;n«to '<ti 

I iiti I I «iuoi 

tt3llli5 -“13 lt€ irtJ-" -^3 

"^so -^y* V tyiiTtr'o ^y-xj I ii^iity-“6 

wli-tr ny i i 

''5t5r§~tr TtJIl'iO ll_ <^liy I lty!l<?15 1*^ 

i«?uuy’ t*y^> 3r^*? iiy -xjn/o^y 
i«r6t*y-" -x^j^y i^-“ry>-x)-» iiryu-x) «rsr«y t®so 
ii€ ^ y-’3 1 ^3 1 -X3«^^y S3 I'^AJy’ s^/^l3 

■^ryo “X33«>l ^ JJ3 -^13 I -'5 -66»i€ liy 

-X336?i "^royef ij 6 ^ y^3 I ;^ir® -“s^«? 

-li-iir r “ ••• [ -i) -^e«r«r 

nt3-“ sS nj^ iry-“ 3«^<^>* 3l§-tr ] iwfj- w 

3 '^>' I ryy^y ^ sir^s ir€ iTy-“ i?^-“py^y ii€ 
^ SteeJ^y li€ ^ 5'V‘ I iry-“ 3-^sf r®’^ Ir6 3S 

-tJr«/e’ ty«N^i i€ « 6s?r6 ii€ tynw ^'^t^yj^y 

3yi3 iiy -13-^11 ^ -»iii3 ^ -c-“ii 

tyiity't? ^ few iiy -w^n 3y'3 w m\rv^ 


I I "Xjy *?yj^S 3f®iity^ 
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^ S-CJS* - iiS "^3 -Xie)* -i) 5JI5 

S^i6 !€«? rtJiiiro 5P I'nSi^'tr '^'tr |€ it€ r^ll'?0 

I nfe)-^s t6«> £S 

- “^-tr i€ -t35tus?s 31113 1 -t3'?us?s 3S32>' HU l!€ tliH'tO SS 
3yi3'^3 it6 ftr iru-" ttr rt'iiiiS ryiitirtS 
tlillltS |€«< tl3ll5(0 SS - ss?(€ tir lrt3-^ ttr 6113 


oo 

o 






V <^uu £1 ^ ^6? ] - <^<w* I (11) 

tUllIrS lllT^-« Ii6 

-»J3 ?lt® exi^U 

1 [J!|^-t3 -t33-AAJ-“lf® 'tii!] "^ejl I 

-til 111) ] -su^^ nw I|6 I 

--IJ 1 t€«? W-- [ «xri®'X>^ « iir®i3 

0^0 I €«< 3-^ liu [ f^lu r€sf] llliS D'lU [ 1^1 

l-l€n3 I [ 61'yi ■X33«^U ^ ^ ] 6i€^: 3^S'1I (12) 

V ["5^11 ^ ^] 6t€«rl^x3«x;^-“ 

••• [ €11X3^ ^ t*SO I I I t®«50 ] €»€«? 3-(3W 

•Xi-»|1 S«?f6 6«?r6 »€ ] Sll^^lt^iy 6i€^ 3ie(S IWl«?e 

£j 6$-- 6 j€i? l-tt3«?lHJN^ [SIIID^ 

v[n|UO f6] 6i€sr-^ Sir^--X3s?€X3i^ v[6Ke)UU^ 
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•*« 16 ] S(€«r vSi€«f 

r€«? !€ -*(331^^^ ^ i6«? liy 

] 6t€«r ••• 6i€«? ••• [ 3-tt)y 

V [ 3"lt5ej 3*''50 le*? i€ Ht5-“ I I 

v|!^^ r6] 6i6«r ^ 6lt°lJ^-tr •••Si€‘? 

■*T6«r^ •••[t^Jil'^S li€ -»lll^ 

V [ l!*ue f€ ] 6!€«r 6l\t5i6«r<^ ••• 6i€'s: 

v[^J3l --l«5u'^3 t;;: ] Sj 6«? ■^'^tt3^3l'^lt: 

V [ Is^ t€ ] 6i€«r 

-t«^3N'sf V [ ^J3I ^ r^-« liej S6?i6 1:^] 

°o° [ I1UC jj«rev t6 ] 6(€«r 

^ t!! ] 6i6^ (13) 

V [ 61'p’l "X33'srSJ ^-“3-(3-*'lt i€ “ti!! 

v[ 61^ -0Ji sie*? 

3-0-"<iVJ V 6 i€'^ I ■•' 6i€«? 3'^U v 6f6^ 

^ siP3-«-*'^ V I tii;] si€<t: 

$)jej-cj ^ ^‘^’23’ f6j SiS*? 

^ >tU 6^;5J V [ 02pej “^3®?! 

V sie^y iry-^t)* i^6f®ej iiej ] 6i€*? 

V [ 1^ i€ as ii6 tit! 

V [6I«^^ 3e?l ^ 

49 
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V [ 1 :^ i 6 ] € 10 ? 

«>o°[i«iuo (6] €16*? 

v[sM^&j - 5 ) t^:] €t 6 «? sej^e)* (U) 

t «€3 ii6 sie*? 

515 3 i«?s iiej] 6t0? s^sjej v[tt3ii«?o di^ei^ej 

.gt^iifo.^ tenj"-! ?p -“<? ">*'3 

«f^s? i 6 ^ »t*l 3 -XJ 3 «:eJ S |13 I 

w ^ “t)T«i> ntJ 616^? ^ v[sn' 5 U"t 3 

m _J_J ] €t 6 *? '<< 3 - iiy V [ 

ji(» ' jt?] sie'? - 0 J •••[^_J 

IISJ ‘t!! *<13“ I'SJ 

is^'J)-- -.-[Sis'? I 6 r6<? 

V St 6 ^ - 0 ^ V [ -t 3 "t 3 3 "^ ] 6 i€'^ - 0 ^ 

— ] 6i6«r -sier^*? ■•■6i€'? -^^lej 

ittj-- V -xjy _39 3 ?tj* sey ’iye>'__f |3 eej* -xiy 6-y^<? 

-Vt«SJ 63 llti €£)* -^ey « 31 IliS MUtr" »i€ 

.[-Oyi 0^ -XJV 




IIW f®S*J €t6*? 3^3 (15) 

^ i!*uo 16] Sie*? 0f®(®su 3^3 v[sivi 

V 6 i 6 «? v[lt«- r«V 5 -« 


« Ilf® 
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v[lt«-*’ W IIP ^] s^^s; ^ 

•••Si€«r v[--i«5o'^ 3 iiej] si6«r 

^ v[|-U0 i6] St€«r 

6t€^ sip^-i^c^r v[ei6«r ^*10 ^-^)ej] 

«rl jj^ ] 616^^: r«5U d;-^) V [ 1^ ^ ] 

V PU«? -5^ ^ ^I'lUui^l [ -tJJI ^ ^ P«5U 

^ 50 166 16 ci«) 

"^1 1^] [f^ej*? -B^] I'lUuI^l te«J-“!r^^ 

%°tt5llliB e)*!^ [5(15I'!U’I ’•^ 


--<)-i) ttJiiliB WU Iiy 6^ 6«^ HU 0^ (17) 

T^UI ej^ ttJ-SiUl ^ W Itt3reaj«r 

i^!*uoe)-“ i^tu-uou'*' w w 

ew [ -^)“i) I 5(51^^-*' eyiu dji«»i3 t;^] 

I tt3iM6 “t;; ] ] f^jg* 

W “0‘*0 6 yiu U'ffj’ [ 

gjjiy* -Mjog jQ t^iirew-5 u’lu w r6 rytirert5-s eyiu 


•**' ”“f®s ^ 5fc5 lii! ] Wf®6 1^? tOHP-013 ^ 

i^X) I 5ja W:;]®? I'L. •**'« ■^(6*? 

°o° [ It«"^ U* twilit 
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^ 5 S 515 ^ ^ 515 (18) 

I llgj -^) '^i»«jreiU3 IIU eiJ-^ld lit) [ 1 ^ 11 ° 
5ci^^-»36 "titv '^1 lit) I ] r^-^d lit) 

°o°[^ii® ims'^i" I'iuut^ ] "^y lit) 

^ It^'f^ I i€ i€«< 5CI^^-»3S ^ (19) 

[ ^6(3 ] Ali^l - 3I«?S 1^1 t€ ^ 5t5l^-»3S 

-“Ij €s?i€ I ■tJdJI'!;^ 

3I'<S 5*^is: -sif^J I^l (€ '^ 1 ^^^ ^ [ ty-tr3 

-e-“3i ^ ^ ^ lit) !§i 3"«rs^ 

°cP [ -»l^l “t33«rt) J J||«5U-t3 

^ -xjrenjtxr iiej 1,6 ( 20 ) 

°o° ittiiir-^ 


1 ^: e>«i "bi e>»6i ^ i'n33 '^^i e>*si (21 > 

erei « “VS i«r e>»si « r«iO 

°o° "VK2) w 2S l?3j1^-“ It^- ^Sl rta>l<^ “VS 

^ir^ei* 3«?i s'^-trt) “V3^-tr sv ^lexr ( 22 ) 

^ I I I [ '?'^i®t) ] “V^ii® I -v-*i«r^ sej 

16 l»€ V sv I V sv I 

“ 0 ° [ ] SV I<t03l I l$^4S • • • • l^tV““ 


-S(6«^)0 -“s^:«r "^i 6i«?iei* ^ (23) 

“ 0 ° 
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i6 Ii6 ie)t)--l^^ -- ■— « I§l J| [ isu*| 

i«rsi^s t6 ^ it6 I§-cr « 1^] 

[ Itti-" ^I'^U’l I I -tJKJJ-^) ir6 -^l<^>'l 

X. -^<50 ^ sif^s ^eji 

-^) ^r«a)-i le^ I [ -OI^I ■^) 

r^s J§i iiej -^) isicXer t^-^si 

I|6 llfo Itt5-^e)» -5) iciX/S 

1^-"S Ss I§l l«s; 1(6 -i) 

I'^'w ij 6 r^i 1^? j:;]!) [ -^1^1 «^JeJ ] ^ej 

leJ^ ^ ^ eriti [ ] ■*i'^>’i -as 

°o° -^ 16 ^? 1(6 

t^:] nifu i6«>i iiit^'^ (2o) 

tew'^ -*c3-^)-t;' \m^ T5^r^ v[in3 

V [ teHJ-"ir^-“ ir®i3j^ ] teMj-“il^^ 

V [ ii®i3 tiil ] '^'^iiir€A;““ iiity-“ 

] te>U-*'ir^^ ■*«j«ii/o'^ r®se?i?iJ mrw-*' tS^i^ 

ttW W It6 iiirti-" v [ It*>l3 -“IJ 

^ iiit^ •' [ J^ll J 

31^ ^^6 Kaj^ it6 V C iM3_::jj ‘till tefU“-i^^ 

=>o° lenj-^ir^^ - tew ^ "f® i€ 'Wt6 i^jf^-tr 
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^ ^ ^ i!6 ^16^? (26) 

r®II«tO sii^tl W 5^5 1(6 "t33^5)5J ! - '^s'^ 1^ IIW 

or SO i^r -5i toil w itty^ iiit^-*' 

%<» [ iif®id ^d i!iuo-» so 

-*'IJ • • • • ^ (27) 

I^I^I ^ 1(6 ■-0^«?6 V lifO^ 

'^iti i«f 1(6 "t3rt3-“ '^(«a>3-cj ^ "^e)* 

<^-“13 1^] y Jjiii(6 3yo«r -^6 

i^isu -Ois "? w'^% |6 [ -tjiiiie 

tys? 3"6 "? -wisu*! ^ 3t€a>3“t) 

°o“ SJOl'f^^l 3(€J>3tJ (6«? 

SOU^-» !6 Ij^-tr r§' (28) 

SS V J|^1 I ] Jnyi -**|J 

U^-t/* ^ I iroi3 3t^d-o I ir®i3 JJ^ r®ii«{0 

^ [ ^iso*! 3ejl3'^3 ^ 3'?l'^3 1(6 t^USO \^ 

it^jjf^-tr 3res53^ ^] Ji(^i j|^j i(6jj!^i:;' 

w -13-^) T^ISU'I -^reu-^ I WI'ItS 1(6 iryiiso 

1(6 r^i >(6 -9llfe«3J t«3>-^) 

!sv^*^ 1(6 ej^jej v[n^iii^ -^) 

Q^jw r^-** V [ iiteitJ-^ teryo-** (6 ] “^ 
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•Sy . 11 11^^ ^ Xy 

^ l|€ ^ ^ V -5) y«y* 

[ t«iiso-tj ro5i«? -oKj “t:;!] 

irWitSi^ 11^ Wt) S*^ Iiy 6^ 

i6 reAj-^ir^^ iin^-“ \29) 

r€«f [ ftiisu*! i^^uoi iiti 6 "5^ 

JUI'WI "^3 1(6 

%° [ Wl^3- I«i0 1(6 ] 

-en^ ^ ^ I -<ot;uejuu^j ^ ^ (r,o) 

1(6 653 r§> .1)11/0 

|6 [-siit^J-^S ^ -60-9-“ t:;:] -sii'iO-tJ-^ ttri^(6^-“ 

l*n5f€tVjfJ3 ^ €53 5;oiJ!l5J .^] 6^53^3 -^iS 

t^533 « 6^? "b;] 

[ tt3Pi3 6^ ] T5^)-» '^‘3s< ir53-*' te«3“"s«r«r [ 6«r f^-9 ti; 

°o° 653 (€W-“6<^*? 

l y^J t531^l^ $S II5J ■ • • - 653 -^6'if«? ("l) 

^nj -9|^^;6 I®6«{I533 1(6 653 is (32) 

“^3f5/53' SS 653 ^ IttS”" "*0'fOe(S 

y't) l!6 6ir^5J l!6 Ht3~^ l/^-tr 

Manbkji Nussbrwanji Dhalla, 
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SOME REMARKS ON THE “ DATASTAN I 
MENUK I XRAT.” 

There are a great many difficulties in reading the “Ddtast^n 
i Menfik i Xrat” out of which we shall take a few, trying to give 
their real meaning: — 

I. 

In the edition of Darab Dastur Peshotan Sanjana, Bombay, 
1895, we read in the story of the soul's fate after the death of the 
body at p. 10: 

According to the Pflzand text edited by West (1871) we must 
read: 

*^pa tartizul' i vim'tikdn echi kustak ardst ne kunH''\ ‘On the 
balance of the Spirits, that does not do wrong on either side.' 

Then we must compare Persian [Vullers: Lexicon 

Persico-Latinum, 1864, vol. II, p. 5.] which is represented in the 
Frahang of Salemann (p. 95) by the mask of: which can also 

be written as With the privative it would be: or: 

(if f is superfluous), to be found as: in our text. 

But all this seems to be erroneous. West reads the word in 
question in the 24th volume of the Sacred Books of the East, p. 18, 
‘hA-girdi meaning; ‘favour, well-inclination'; with that you may 
compare Persian: ‘to incline' and: ‘inclination, 

favour, desire.' [cf. Vullers : voL II, p. 961.]. 

Following this hint I have found the same writing, g., in 
the “DSnkart", vol. I, p. 20 and Glossary of Select Terms, p. last. 
The meaning there given is: ‘a snake, a serpent'. — Of course that 
is not fit for the “D^tastdn", and the same must be said of 
which is found in the “DSnkart", vol. IX, glossary p. 5, being an 
infinitive (!) according to the editor, meaning; ‘to gain the love'. 
The “Pahlavi, Gujar§.ti and English Dictionary", vol. IV, p. 971 
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has: (1) ‘a porcupine (2) ‘a serpent’. How can all this be 

understood ? 

Probably we must distinguish two words: — 

(1) signifying perhaps : ‘a snake’,— according to 

the author of the Pahlavi ^Dictionary, vol. IV, p. 
971, only a mis-writing of: if at all this word 

does not mean: ‘a porcupine’. 

(2) signifying : ‘inclination,’ to be read : han-grdd} 
As regards the first : 

That has the meaning of a creature of Ahriman, 

you may see Dk. B. I., p. 20. The text of the whole 
12th puvsiSn can — like that of other piirslsns — scarcely bo under- 
stood. The English translation is not in a strict philological 
sense, but is merely a paraphrase. We have : 

1^3 CJ ^ >1^-^ f ^fp 3 ^ t w sj 

‘a ruvdn i drmnddn andar ddzax^frcich n izdlkih ^ i devdn^ aw!§ ast i 
Tcirm^ ast i vazag ast i gazdom^ ast i u ast , u ast i g^ *- 

^ In the word ‘ grdd ’ and its compositions ‘ d ’ always means i in its older 
Persian or A^rabian signification. 

* PAz. for Pahlavi — 

•In the Book of Arda Viraf, Bombay, 1872, wo read on p, 101 : 
ny > ^3 » t ^ t 3i 

O fopfew ifC ^ ) ^6ren5 i ■*^5’? ) » 

‘ Usdn vas vaku gazdom u mdr u m6r u makas u kirm u apdrtk xrafstardn 

pa zafar u vdnik u g 6s u k^m u gydk i g<H andar sut mat. 

‘ And many frogs and scorpions and snakes and ants and flies and worms 
and other Ahrimanian creatures came entering into their jaws and noses and ears 
and posteriors and sexual parts. ’ (<>f. Barthelemy : Livre d'Ardd Vo'df^ 1887, p. 
97). The tradition of the Parsis is right in taking : 3^1 as ‘frog’ (Dk.B. 1. p. 15 of the 
English translation) for as > is Av. cf. B art holomne : Air. Worterbuch 

1389. If is not miswritten for : imlaning : it is perhaps a mask or ideo- 
gram for vazag. ^ ^ ^ ^ -n 1 

*p&z. . c?a from Av. [like harm' from Av. aeva : Bartnolo- 

mae Zum Ah?. Worterbuch, p. 137] is not very probable. I prefer to read g9 i. e. 
g9 of ihA frahang i o^m. — Dk.B. I. p. 19 we read: — w 5*5- 

* Andar zamik fr6t dvdrUan i pa g^ karp i s'^pdk apastdk gowH chim.' to go 
into the depth of the earth, having the harlot -figure of a viper (wherefrom) the 
Avesta says the reason.* Cf. Ys.S, 16: .|oe).a 5 v!> 

‘Thou hast made hide into the earth alldevs, O Zarathushtra. * 

50 
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karp padtdk 

‘And to the souls of unbelievers in the hell, quite near to the 
Devs is manifested, how to be a worm, a frog, a scorpion, a porcu- 
pine, and how an ichneumon (?)‘and the harlot-body (of a viper).* 

If this interpretation is right, we are allowed^^to'take as 
an ideogram meaning perhaps: sukurr^\ Avestan 

As regards the second: 

It is self-evident that we cannot make use of the abovemen- 
tioned meaning of as ‘porcupine* in our ‘Ddtastdn*. But if the 
same writing also means : han-grdd {or \hu-grdd^', is* not so 
probable) and is akin to Persian: , it would be a fit 

etymology. It happens that we have our word two times in the 
DK.B., vol. 9, p. 4^1. I do not dare to give a transcription or 
even a translation of the text, for it seems wholly barbaric, either 
written or reproduced. The learned ^Dastur gives*: 
in his Pazand transcription. I read this last word: hangrddih (or 
hugrddih) according to DK.B. I, Glossary of Select Terms, p. 17 
and p. 19 of the Pahlavi text where : is grdd. 

Therefore we must read the above mentioned : of the 

D^tastan i Meniik i Xrat ’ as hxngrdd ‘inclination, favour’ and 
translate: “On the balance of the Spirits, that does not make 
favour on either side.*’ 

II. 

At p. 12 of the same edition we have: — 

The MS. of Westergaard has which how- 

ever, is not noticed by the Dastur. It is, after all, the ’right 
reading, for corresponds to the Avestan aSya (cf. Bartho- 
lomae: Air. Worterbuch. 264). is old artiyaka -yrhioh would 
be Phi. ahrek or perhaps: ahryak, if it is a ‘mot savant’. 

We should, therefore, have: adak SroS i ahrSk 6 An i ahrav 
ruvAn patvAcMt : ‘Then Srds the righteous replies to that righteous 
soul.' 

III. 

On the same page we read : — 

• IVU «« IIWV I IIV? «lll ^4»I»3 » IFf? fit, ^ 
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The last two words are read: Khd^rdm dAt' by Dr. West (Sacred 
Books of the East, vol. 24, p. 20) and translated ‘on the march is 
set.* The MS. of Westergaard has: written as one word. 

This is the right form, and therefore our transcription will be : ‘pas 
fratom gAm pa humat u ditikar pa hilxt u sittkar pa huvarSt apar* 
ahrdmthat,^ “Then the first step is led into Humat and the second 
into Hfixt and the third into HuvarH.’ — In the Uddoxt Nask (ed. 
M. Haug and E. W. West, 1872) we have a translation of the 
Avestan sentence: — 

-"gJWQg, 

given in Pahlavi thus : — 

^ o fei 

*fratom gdrn frdch hurt ke mart i ahrav rurdn ^ pa humat he ddt {i 

gydk^ humat mehmdnVi) ditikar gdm frdch hurt 

^ frdch hurt (a) he ddf correspond to our ^apar ahrdmihat 

which justifies our translation. 

Ahrdmihat or ahrdmihet is a passive present, — infinitive : ahrdf- 
tctn ‘to lead (in-)to’, — formed by -ih-at (from an a-stem) or hyih-e 
(from an aya-stem, cf. “Grundriss der iran. Philol.” vol. I.,p. 312. 
referred to by Dr. West in the Pazand-Sanskrit edition of ou 
“Datast^n” at p. 252. Compare also: Salemann ‘Maniohaische 
Studien I, p. 51. Petersburg, 1908. In his paper ‘Ein Bruch- 
stuck Manichaeischen Schrifttums’, Petersburg, 1904. p. 17 ff. 


• Imitation of the Avestan text and of its construction. 

• Cf. Bartholomae: Zum Air. Worterbuch p. 86. 

• Vide above. This word has been read: g^rdk by Andreas, b, 

Jackson ; West-Haug xeoA'.jtw^k ; the PAzandist gives '****'*\ "*”** * V- Salem ann’s Fral 
ang (p. 68. 93) has : and : ^ . — From all this the traditional reading seem, 

to conform most to the true value of the writing, for in the above- men tionec 
Pahlavi fragments of Turfan we have a word: vy ik ‘place, spot’, to bo found also i 
the HAjlAb&d inscriptions (Cf. PPGl. Essay on Pahlavi p. 46, 59.) Besides that there 
has been deciphered another word with the same meaning: gy^k (Salemann p. 63^ 
Both are identical but of different dialects. The oldest form is vy^k, that becam 
ydk in one and gy^k in another territory. — We have the same change as betwee 

ydkaxidgydk in the word meaning ‘soul’ Pahlavi: ydn, Persian: 

Turfan Pahlavi gydn (Salemann p. 64., AIW. 1478.) 
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the latter has thought ahrdm'het to be a special term of the Mfi-ni- 
ohsean doctrines and has repeated this later on. But the occurrence 
of the word in question in the ‘Ditast^n’ proves it to be a rarely 
used, but yet a well-known Pahlavi word without technical sense 
Stkassuubg. H. Junker. 



ART YASHT (YT. XVI i) 54-56. 


-{Ijj •amjHS ’JO*)}-"!? •]*_WJW ^54) 

•Mi -Mi 

V 'JmG • -wjjw} 

•^^A>.JU->»M •_**’)>^ -C^C -J*-")*© (55; 

•6J5"" ‘l^ju-*** •-»»^-»)ju^*l>_M- 

•6j^6 Ji^-w •)ye)»-w{%_wwj»e{)^ -{{(wwd 

'J^'*^1^-"»H9 (56) V 6#|-««*>.»W-*>C 

^5-**d> 

•Katy-^ ?y ^ c«*»6 •i)jMQM •ji(^>^-u 


The passage 54-56 in Yasht XVII which is devoted to Ashi, the 
goddess of “ wealth earned by piety ” has upto now been raisunder 
stood by every commentator. And the cause of this has been chieflj 
that the passage was not rightly translated, especially with regarc 
to the verb pazdaya — , which Goldner (Drei Yasht ii, 8) translates bj 
‘ persecute ’ (‘ plagen ’) and Darmesteter (the Sacred Books of the East 
vol. XXIII, 280), by ‘ run after’. But as Bartholomae has shown k 
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his dictionary, 884 seq., this verb signifies rather ‘ banish ’ or ‘ drive 
away and is connected with the root had — ‘ sit ’ or ‘ set If we 
make this alteration in the passage, the meaning is at once clear. 

“ And the great Ashi Vanuhi said : ‘ None of these shall partake 
of the offerings, which are brought unto me, neither the man whose 
seed is dried up, nor the woman who seeth blood no more, nor the 
youth of tender age, nor the maiden, who hath not known a man. 
When the Turanians and the Naotaras with their swift horses banish- 
ed me, then did I hide myself under the foot of a bull ^ ; but 

the youths of tender age and the maidens, who have known no man, 
drew me from out of my hiding-place. Even when thc/Turanians 
and the Naotaras with their swift horses banished me, then did I 
hide myself under the throat of a ram, -whose flock is an hundred 
sheep ; but the youths of tender age and the maidens who have 
known no man, drew ’me from out of my hiding-place.’ ” 

If we adopt this translation, we see at once that there is here an 
allegory. The continual warfare between the Turanians and the 
Naotaras drives wealth from the land. The goddess of wealth 
therefore flees to the bull and the ram, who symbolise the source of 
all wealth, to people in a low state of civilisation. But the people 
who are compared to inexperienced youths and maidens, do not 
understand the meaning of her flight, that 'wealth is to be found in 
the peaceful pursuit of cattle breeding, and draw her from her hiding- 
place by taking delight in continual warfare. 

Giessen. Hans Reichelt. 


> The following word bargnidyaonahe is obscure. 



ALLUSIONS TO WITCHCRAFT AND OTHER 
PRIMITIVE BELIEFS IN THE ZOROASTRIAN 

LITERATURE/ 

Introduction. 

The last two or three decades of the past century have wit- 
nessed a remarkable rise in the interest evinced, by scholars and 
laymen alike, in the study of primitive beliefs and customs. From 
one corner of the world to the other, people are busily engaged in 
collecting accounts of superstitions and magic practices of savage 
and civilized races. Societies are being established for this special 
purpose ; scientific publications on the subject are being edited by 
the tens and hundreds ; new books dealing with this interesting 
field of research are being presented almost every day to the 
general reader ; and the Science of Folk-Lore,^ so long under- 
estimated in value and even ridiculed by many, is gradually gain- 
ing recognition as an important source for the understanding of 
the spiritual environment of our pre-historic, savage ancestors. 
It is surprising, however, that among the numerous works on 
primitive beliefs of the various races, so few are devoted to 
the allusions to magic among the ancient Iranians and to certain 
other primitive traits in the Iranian people and yet it is to the 

» This article was suggested to mo by my friend and teachor, Professor A. V. Williami 
Jackson of Columbia University, to whom I am indebted for many valuable suggestions bearing 
both on its subject matter and on its style. 

» For general information on this subject the reader is referred to works such as : 

A. Lang. Mn^io a/id Religion. London, 1901. 

M. R. Cox. Introduction to Folk-Lore, London, 1895. 

F. T. Blworthy. The Evil Eye, London, 1895. 

J, Q. Frazer. The Golden Bough. 3 vols., 2d. ed., London, 1900. 

Lehmann. Aherglauhe und Zauberei von den aoltesten Zeiten bi^ auf die Qegenwnrt. Stutt> 
gart, 1898. 

W. Mannhard. Wald- und Feld-Kulte^ 2 vols., 2d. ed., Berlin, lOOl-OS. 

L. F, Maury, ha Magie et Vastrologie. Paris, 1877. 

B. B. Tylor. Primitive Culture. 2 vols. 3d. ed. New York, 1889. 

B. B. Tylor. Researches into the Early History of Mankind^ 2d. ed., London, 1870 
a The author knows of only the following contributions to the study of ancient Iranian 
primitive beliefs : 

A. V, Williams Jackson. On some Avestan Superstitions and their parallels elsewhere^ 
JAOS. 18, 59-61., New Haven, 1886. 

Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. Charms or Amulets for some Diseases of the Eye, J. B.A.S. 8. 
No. 6., Bombay, 1894. 

J, J. ModL Two Amulets of Ancient Persia. Bombay, 1901. 

J. J, Modi. The Cock as a 8aor^ Bird in AnoUrU Iran* 
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Iranians that we owe the general designation for magic. The word 
“ Magic”, as is well known, is derived from the Old-Persian 
and denotes “ the (pretended) art of controlling occult forces and of 
producing effects contrary to the known order of nature”.* 

The purpose of this article is to gather all the more important 
allusions to Sorcery and Witchcraft and other practices included 
in the general term magic, contained in the Zoroastrian literature*, 
and to present also a concise exposition of certain other primitive 
beliefs prevalent among the ancient Iranians. The aim is merely 
to supply, for the time being, the need of a more general and ex- 
haustive work ; and for that reason, and because of limitations of 
space, this monograph is not intended to be comparative in its cha- 
racter. Only in cases where it seemed desirable to bring out a 
point more clearly, have I drawn attention to analogies among 
other races. 

For the sake of 'convenience, the matter to be discussed has 
been divided into the following subdivisions : (1) Sorcery and 

Witchcraft; (2) Wizards, Witches, Kavis and Karpans ; (3) 
The Evil Eye ; (4) Nail-Paring and Hair-Cutting ; (5) 

Noxious Creatures ; (6) Miscellaneous Beliefs ; (7) bpells and 
Exorcisms. A short discussion on the nature of those categories 
will precede each subdivision. 

1. SoRCBBT AND WiTCHCRAFT. 

The belief in sorcery and witchcraft is one of the most 
universal aud deep-rooted beliefs in the heart of man. It is found 
spread over such a vast area and has penetrated so deeply into the 
very soul of every people that, as John Wesley, the noted English 
divine, has said, “ To give up the belief in witchcraft would be to 

• The etymology and original meaning of this word are unknown. For a diacuision see 
Bartholomae, Air.Wh, col, 1111 under Magav. 

• Ihe New International Enrychpmdia, ed.by Gilman, Peck and Colby, 12. 678, New York, 
1908. 

• To this end the author has ezaminod the contents of the Zoroastrian literatnra, as far as 
they were aeoessible through translations, printed texts and transliterated editions of manus- 
oripts. The referenoes include the Areata proper, the Pahlari commentaries and trauBlations of 
Arestan texts, the other Pahlavi writings, both on religious and on non-religious subjects, and 
some specimens of the so-called Modern-Persian Zoroastrian literature of the Parsis, notably the 
Sad-dar and Zartusht-Ndmah, those two latter books being seq|aels to the Pi^^lavi Dtnkart and| 
Zdt-sparam. 
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give up the Bible”/ The names under which tliis belief is known, 
vary according to the extent to which it occurs among the differ- 
ent races, and the designations are often chosen arbitrarily by the 
writers. The most frequent terms assigned to it are : Magic, 
Enchantment, Demonology, Satanism, Divination, Sorcery, Witch- 
craft and Phallicism. In Ayestan the term usually employed is 
ydthica^ literally “ sorcery”. 

The attitude which the ancient Iranians took towards the 
practice of sorcery and witchcraft was wholly hostile in its charac- 
ter. In this they coincided with the other races of remote ages, 
for no ancient race is known to liave furtliered or even to have 
tolerated the practice of sorcery and magic — using that term in 
the sense of Black Magic*. Consequently, a spirit of hostility 
permeates in the highest degree the sacred books of the Zoroas- 
trians, which is in perfect accordance with the doctrine of two 
supreme principles of this religion. To a worshipper of Ahura 
Mazda there is nothing more hateful ami heinous than Ahriman 
and his creation. And we have the authority of the VendidM 
(I. 14.) for the statement that Angra-Mainyu “ who is all death, 
counter-created the evil work of witchcraft {(igha-y(itavay\ and of 
the BAiidahishn (28. 40.) that ‘‘ of the Evil Spirit are the law of 
vileness, and the religion of sorcery”. 

As a product of Ahrimaifs wicked creation, the sin of witch- 
craft is anathematized by the Iranians as an abominable crime. 
In the Pahlavi book Dhid-7 Mahioy-i Khirat (36. 17.), for example, 
the Sage asks the Spirit of Wisdom, which sin is the most heinous, 
and the answer is given : The practice of witchcraft (kc jddut 

or zandikt kuned) ” and in the KhvHuk-das^ witchcraft is called the 
most grievous sin of all.^ How much the Iranians loathed sorcery 


1 Farrar, in Smith's Dictionary of Bible, 8.v. Divinahon*\ 1.445, 

• “ Thou shalt not suffer a witch to lim’’ Eutodus. 

“ A man, also a woman that hath a familiar spirit, or tl»at is a wizard, shall suroly be put 
to death.'* Leviticus 20.27. 

“ For all incantations intended to destroy life, for magic rites with roots and for various 
kinds of sorcery a fine of 200 pauas shall bo inflicted.*’ Matin 9 * 2 ^ 10 . 

The ancient Babylonians seem to be an exception to this rule, for, according to Sayce, 
witchcraft and necromancy flourished in Babylonia. The state religion was compelled 
tc recognize it and to lend it its sanction and control.— A. H. Sayce, The Religions 
of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia^ p. 319. Edinburgh, 1902, 

• E, W, 'Ihe ^caning of Khvetnh-das^ SBE, 16.417* 

51 
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is shown clearly by a passage in DM" art 8. 35. 13., where this 
practice is compared to the sin of unnatural intercourse “ for 
which there is no atonement ”. ^ This passage asserts that those 
who perform unnatural intercourse are merged in sinfulness as the 
serpent Srdbftr (Av. (tzhi srarora) is in witchcraft. 

Terrible punishments hereafter await those who have resorted 
to sorcery. According to the Artd V'irdf Ndniak they lacerate 
their breasts with their hands and feet: their feet stand on hot iron 
and dogs gnaw their bellies;’ their tongues are cut away and their 
eyes are gouged out ; snakes, scorjuons, worms and other noxious 
creatures devour their brain, and from time to time they them- 
selves seize upon their own body and gnaw their own flesh,’ until 
at last they are forced to devour their own dead refuse.* 

This attitude of theli inians towards sorcery finds its justifica- 
tion in the disastrous consequences which were brought about by 
witchcraft. “ Its nature, by which it is known and seen at once ”, 
says Vendiddd I. 14., in the words of Darmesteter’s rendering, “ is 
such that wheresoever they (the wizards) go fortli and raise a cry 
of sorcery (t/dtimi^nt^m) , there (in the Haetumant region) the 
most deadly works of witchcraft {yOtuinastiimo) go forth ; from 
there they come and kill and strike at heart and they bring locusts® 
as many as they Avant “ Tlirough sorcery ” (f/dthwa), states 
Yasna 8. 3., “the world of Riglitcousness is ruined ”, and the 
Selections from Zatsparam ((I. 7.) assert that destruction and 
injuries to mankind are due to it, while the Bahman Yashi (2. 26.) 
claims that “ through witchcraft (i/dtdkih) the race of wrath 
rushes into the countries of Iran and everything encounters annihi- 
lation, direst destruction and trouble.” Witchcraft is further- 
more a source of apostasy, for according to Bdndahishn 28. 4., 
Ahriman seduces men “ into affection for himself and to disaffec- 
tion for Ahuramazd” by their belief in witchcraft {ydtdk-ddnO'th), 
and, according to Dtnkart 7. 4. 72., mankind came to idolatry 
through the sorcety performed by Dah&k in Babylon. Sorcery is 

> Vd. 1.11. • AV. 76. » AV. 81. * AV. 36. 

» See below under Noxious Creatures. 

• “ Le fl6au cr6^ centre lo Saietan est I’abondanco de sorcellerio ; et ce caract6re paraft par 
ceciquetous les hommes, qui viennent de ce lieu exeroent Tastrologie : oes magioiens font 
venir la neige, la gr^le, raraign6e et le sauterelle,” Darmefteter, LeZA. 2.13.n.32. 
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also the cause of many a quarrel, as shown by a passage in 
Dlnkart 8 . 17. 6., which states that there are six modes of engaging 

in conflict : “ through assault, false teacliings and through 

speaking with wizards’ spells {ydiuk govishuihiiy’ } 

The demons in particular are said to have practised sorcery. 
NOktargS, who was anxious to obtain tire glory of Feridiin, is 
reported by the Bundahinhu (31. 32.) to have created by magic 
a cow and to have fed her with the reeds on which the Glory 
had settled in the hope that by giving lier milk to his sons 
they might come into possession of the much coveted prize of 
the divine splendor. The serpent Srbbar, as already mention- 
ed, was also skilled in this art.'* The monster Azhi Dahaka 
of Babylon was another demon whose fame as a sorcerer seem- 
ed to have been world-wide. He was woll-versed in witchcraft,* 
being the first one to glorify it,* and to introduce into the 
world “ many ways of sorcery (jddtu) and evil doing.® The 
Ddtistdn-t Bhiuj ( 37 . 97.) relates that he had once escaped from 
the fetters of Feridunand became through witchcraft a powerful de- 
mon, until Keres^spa, the Saman, crushed his fiendishness with 
a cypress-club and “brought him back to the just law of the sacred 
beings ”. “ His evil deceits done in Biipcl ” through witchcraft 

were a surprise to everyone.® Uurasrobo, one of the five Karpan 
brothers, who wore inimical to Zoroaster, was the fourth demon 
renowned for .sorcery,^ although his greatness in occult sciences 
does not compare to that of his predecessor Ualifik. It is related 
by the Dinkart ( 7 . 3.8.) that after the birth of Zaratusht,® this foul 
Dflrasrobo through his witchcraft cast such a fear into the mind of 
the child’s father, Pbrushaspo, that he asked the wizard to kill 
Zaratusht.® On another occasion, says Dhikart (7.3.32.) when 
the young child was playing with other infants, he and his brother 
Bra.tr6k-resh terrified the children through sorcery in order to 
injure Zaratusht. The second of the five Karpan brothers, named 
Br&tr6k-resh, Avas likewise a magician. He was “ the most far- 

1 For an explanation of this phrase see below p. 40G, 

» Dk. » Dk. 9,10,3. DD, 72.3. » Aog. 66, 

• Dk. 7.4.72. 7 Dk. 7.3.4.; ZN. 202. 

s When quoting Pahlavi writiug.sl use Zaratusht for the Zarathushtra form of the Avesta, 

• For an exhaustive discussion of the miracles preceding and following Zoroaster s birth, gee 
A, V, Williams Jackson : Zoroaster^ the Prophet of Ancient Iran, p, 28-29, New York, 1899. 
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seeing as to witchcraft in his district and a powerful chief of the 
magicians Afr&syab, the Turk, is said by the Aogemadaecha 
(65.) to have vainly tried to escape through witchcraft {yMu- 
sdri) the onslaught of AstovidhM, the demon of death. The 
whole Turanian race was accused of sorcery, for a legend says that 
on seeing the partiality of the Holy Ox in settling their land-dis- 
putes with the Iranians, the Turanians proceeded to destroy by 
witchcraft the object of their anger'*. Another demon well versed 
in magic was Akht, the wizard, who asked thirty- three enigmas 
of Yosht-i-Fryaud,* and the same ill repute was borne by Vidrafsh, 
the magician, who with a weapon forged by witchcraft killed in 
the battle of Vishtaspa against the Hyaouians the commander-in- 
chief of the Iranians, Zacir.^ Mahrkusha was the last male demon 
to be accused of witchcralt, it being stixted in the Dhikart (7. 9. 3.) 
that “ most of mankind perished tlirough the winters and witchcraft 
of Mahrkus ”. 

The harlot as a personification of lustfulncss is also con- 
nected with sorcery, as shown by the following Avestan prayer 
contained in Yasna 9. 32. “ 0 Haoma, hurl thy mace against 
the body of Jahi devoted to magic — {ydtumaitydi) ”. Even Zoroas- 
ter’s own mother, Duktaub (Av. Dugdhava), tlie most pure of 
maidens, did not escape this terrible accusation of using enchant- 
ments. Tradition relates that when the demons realized tlio 
futility of their attempts to kill Zaratusht’s mother, they caused 
Winter, the Demon of Pestilence, and Oppressive Enemies to invade 
the district, and claimed that Duktaub, through her witchcraft, 
brought these disasters upon her tribesmen.'’ How susceptible 
people were in those days to this accusation is clearly demon- 
strated by the fact that no persuasions or proofs could clear 
Duktaub in the eyes of her countrymen. The people demanded 
that she leave the district, and Duktaub was forced to submit.^ 
In like manner, Zoroxster, the prophet himself, had on one occa- 
sion to suffer from the consequences of such an accusation. The 
Zartusht-Nilmah (895-940) relates that the wise men of king 
Gushtdsp, jealous of Zaratusht’s success at court, accused him of 

» Dk. 7,8.21. • Z.V. 380. » Dk. 7.2.63. 

4 Yr. 4 . 10 . » YZ. 74 . 99 . 4 Dk. 7.2.6.7. 

* Dk. 7.2.9 
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practising sorcery. All proofs being against him, the prophet 
was cast for a time into prison, but finally released by a miracle. 

The inference that the Evil-Spirit, Ahrinian, practised sorcery 
can be drawn from the nature of the teelinical term for the verb 
“to create” that is used to denote tlie act of “ creating” by 
Ahriman. Tlie Avesta uses iu such eases the expression yVa- 
k^rontat^ which is usually rendered by “ counter-created” or “ mis- 
created”. In an article which appeared in the Spiegel Memorial 
Volume^ I have shown that tliis expression has a derogatory" mean- 
ing and that it is used to differentiate tiie “ act of creating” by 
Angra-Mainyu, which is unlawful and pernicious, from tliat of 
Ahura Mazda, which is lawful and beneficial. The nature and 
character of Ahriman as well as that of lus creatures are so hein(.)us 
and horrible that they warrant the assumption of a creation by 
magic and witchcraft. It is therefore permissible to translate Jra- 
k^r^ntai by “ created through witchcraft”, as was done by 
Darmesteter’ in his first translation of the Vendidad. Of the many 
Ahrimanian creatures, the most important for our consideration 
are the serpent in the river, the locusts, ants, tlie Pairika 
Khnathaiti, the evil work of witchcraft, menstruation, and the 
evil-eye, all of which are mentioned in the sacred books of Zoro- 
astrianism.* 

The struggle against witchcraft and its adherents forms a 
very interesting part of the Zoroastrian belief in sorcery. Ahura 
Mazda is said by the Selections from Zatsparam (I. 4.)* to have 
been engaged in a conflict with Ahriman in order to keep away the 
arch-fiend from his territory and that he acconpilished this 
“through pure words that confounded the witchcraft {yatm;/ ffa/'tako 
karto) of the enemy”, and the same source states in anotlier con- 
nection (Zsp. II. 7.) that the su]>rcmel,y-bpnefiting Fire struggles, 
as an assistant to Srosh, with the spiritual fiend, and watches — 
especially at night — the “ celebration of witchcraft”. Zaratusht 
has, according to Dinkart 7.5. 8., disclosed to mankind the rites 
of driving out pestilence and of disabling sorcery and witchcraft, 

1 Leo. J. Prachtenberg, Etymological Sttidies in Ormnzdian and Ahrimanian words in Avestan, 
pp. 269-289. Bombay, 1908. 

» ZA. SBE. 4. Oxford, 18S0. * Vd. 1.2.4.6.9.13.17 ; 20-3.6.7.9. 

* B. W. Weat. Tfto SeUctiong of ZiU-sparajrhia Avesla, Pahlavi, etc. Studies in Honour of 
Z), P. B. Sarijana, First Series, p. 44,, Strassburg, 1904, 
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and a Vendidkl passage calls the Mazdayasnian law “ a good 
remedy against the slaying by witchcraft (ydtuffJmhii)” 

The horror of the crime of sorcery made the true Zoroastrian 
anxious to avoid it and actuated him to repent it even in cases 
where no offence took place. The Patits, for example, the Zoro- 
astrian confessional formulae, contain invariably the following 
phrase: “ I repent with thoughts, words and deeds all my sins 

belonging to the grade Ageref. Ydtu etc.”* or “ I repent the 

utterance of magical spells,* the practice of magic, the worship- 
ping of sorcerers,* and the teaching of witchcraft”*. Even 
at the moment when the Mazda- worshipper is to enter into 
matrimonial life, he is reminded of the crime of sorcery, as 
we know from the Niksih, or marriage-prayer, which closes with 
the words, “ Let one praise the Pure and drive away Sorcery”.* 

It is to bo greatly regretted that so many Nasks of the ori- 
ginal A vesta were lost or destroyed. Prom the short extracts of 
them given in the Dlnkart, we can infer that they contained highly 
valuable information on the pratice and nature of witchcraft, which 
is not to be found in the Nasks that escaped destruction. The 
Nikadum Nask, for instance, gave an exposition of the existence 
of many kinds “ of speaking with wizards’ spells”,^ and it con- 
tained also a discussion of the possibility of “inflicting the death 
penalty upon children for speaking with wizards’ spells when 
in company of their guardians, and also upon a woman, when she 
is her own guardian”. ■* Tlie “ speaking with wizards’ spells ” 
•(Av. ydtuxtay, Phi, ydctik yovishnthd) as noted above, was classi- 
fied as one of the six modes of engaging in conflict and was looked 
upon as a very grave offence'’’. The form of such a spell, as pre- 
served in the Pahlavi book lucrhdny-t Oim aovak (Reichelt’s ed. 
25a ; Hoshangji and Haug’s ed. 34. 3 : 72. 10.) was ; {ka gdwet ekut) 
pae y'Xtdkih ape mii,rnjinein which West translates : “(When one 

1 Vd. 8.^1* ed. N. L. Westarga'U’d, p. 800. For a discussion of ydtaghiuin see Bartholomau, 
AirWb. col. 1284. 

» Patel Qod 3 ; Fatet Erdui 10; Patel Aderhat 6, in Spiegel, Khorda-Aceeta 207-220, 

• “ Paroles de so^cellerie*^ Darmesteter, LeZA, 3.173, 

• “Enseigaer la magie,’Moc. oit, » “S’enquerir de magie,” loc. oit. 

« Fr, Spiegel, Khorda^Avesta. 3*288. t Dk. 8»^7,6; 19.2. ; 20.39, • Dk. 8*20.88, 

• See above, p. 403. 
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says) I will destroy thee by witchcraft” The 'Mask from which 
this quotation is taken treated also the Subject “ of evidence of 
witchcraft, of the infliction of the death penalty on account of enter- 
taining fondness for witchcraft and for laughing at it” It 
contained likewise a summary of the practice of witclicraft “as 
far as the moderate and justifiable production of mutual afflictive- 
ness thereby was concerned” The Sdladum moreover, 

is reported to have given a discussion of tlie “ manifest indications 
of witchcraft and ordeals” wliereby a ])erson accused of witch- 
craft could be incriminated or acquitted on such a cliarge and 
finally, the Spend Nash contained “ a collection of different 
opinions about sorcery” We must not neglect, moreover, to state 
in conclusion that there is a gloss; ydfvMta = ydthkfiovtshn'ihd found in 
the Fnrhdng-l-idhn-dt’vnh (Reichelt’s od. 25a: Hosliangji and Haug’s 
ed. 34. 3 : 72- 10'. This completes the list of practically all pass- 
ages in the Zoroastrian literature that allude to the ])ractice of 
sorcery and witchcraft. 

From what has been said above, it can be seen that the Irani- 
ans (as they appear to us from their religious writings) were con- 
fronted with the primitive belief in sorcery and witchcraft from 
the earliest times. They held it, liowever, in accordance with the 
pure principles of their lofty religion, in extreme abhorrence, put- 
ting it on an equal footing witli the tlireo great sins, which the 
Mazdayasnian religion deems inexpiable ". The practice of 
sorcery undoubtedly existed in ancient Iran, being present sub- 
consciously in the minds of the people even in the days of Zoroas- 
ter- It did not, however, play as itnportant a role as among the 
other races, owing to the strict adherence of tlie Iranians to the 
Mazdayasnian religion and to its sound and siin[)]o teachings. But, 
later on, when the influence of Zoroastrianisjii began to decline, 
the belief in sorcery assumed larger proportions, and became a 
powerful factor in the everyday life of the Iranian. This latter 
point is substantiated by the fact that in the Avesta proper the 
allusions to sorcery and witchcraft are quite scarce, whereas in 
the Pahlavi and other post-Zoroastrian writings there are numer- 

» E. W. Waat, Vahhun TerU, SBB. 37 40. n. 4 . 

* Dk. 8.19.64.6.5. » Dk. g 20.39. * Bk. 8 *2.1.3. 

• Dk. 7.8.6. • Vd. 1.11.12.16 ; Dk. 8.86.13, 
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ous references to it, showing thereby that the Iranians too — as so 
many other races — had finally become the victims of the mysteri- 
ous fascination of Magic. 

2. Wizards, Witches, Kavis and Karpans.‘ 

The belief in wizards and witches, that is to say, in individuals 
who exercise some mysterious dread power over others, has suffici- 
ently been indicated in the preceding chapter to require any fur- 
ther introduction. A belief in such beings has existed at different 
times among every people, and the nature attributed to the idea of 
them has varied only according to the individual conceptions of 
magic. The Iranian sorcerer (Av. yatu, Phi. yatuk, Persian 
differs in no respect from his compeer in the other races. He is 
a human being whose mind is bent solely upon harming his fellow- 
creatures. The witch {Av. jjairika, Phi. parlk, Persian parTf is the 
feminine counterpart of the wizard, and has a somewhat different 
nature in ancient Persia from that usually assigned to her. She 
corresponds more to the idea of an enchantress, and is represent- 
ed as a beautiful, supernatural female, whose rancor is aimed chiefly 
at seducing the Mazdayasnian from the true religion by means of 
love-artifices.’ 

The Kavis‘ and Karpans, who are commonly associated with 
this evil company in the formulaic anathema of the Avestan texts, 
hold a somewhat different position than the two preceding in the 
Zoroastrian hierarchy of malignant creatures. These names were 
originally applied to the priests and kings of the non-Zoroastrian 
faith.' They afterwards became the enemies both of the people and 
the Mazdayasnian religion, and they evinced an exceptional hatred 


» Of the vast nuoabor of domons only such are considered in this paper as are expressly 
alluded to as wizards or witches. 

• Her name appears still in Modern Persian as Veri, a kind of fairy, and is familiar 
through th(* lyric in Moore’s Lalla Rookh : “There stood a Peri at the Gate.*' 

» A. V. Williams Jaokson, Die Iranlsehe Religion in Qrundriss der Iratiitchen Philologie^ 
2.666, Strassburg, 1896-1904 ; Bartholomae, AirWb, col. 864 under pairikd- 

^ It mast be borne in mind that the A vesta makes a distinction between good and wioked 
Kavis. The good Kavis like K%vi VfshtA‘»pa, Kavi Usan are mentioned in Ys. I 46*1^4. ; 

61*16. ; 53.-?.; ; Yt 5 . 45 , 108 . ; 18.132, ; 19.71. ; etc, 

• Ys. 61‘6. ; Vd. 18.1. ; 81*1* See algo Darmesteter, Le7iA^ 1.264.; Haug, Wf$ayi on the Sacred 

Language^ Writinge and Religion of the Partie. 3d. ed. (edited by E. W, West) p, 289. London 
1884. ; and Bartholomfte, Air,Wb, ools. 464^666, ’ 
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towards the prophet and his immediate family. ‘ Tradition renders 
these two names as “blind and deaf” (to tlie teachings of 
Zoroaster). 

In accordance with the vicious nature of the wizards and 
witches, the Zoroastrian writings represent them as creations of 
Angra-Mainyu. The Pahlavi Dmkart (9.24.16.) relates that the 
Evil-Spirit once roared thus : “ I have produced for the annoyance 
of any upholder of that (Ahuramazdian) religion 99,999 wizards ”. 
Another passage, in the /Mtistun-t Denhj (37.55.) says that “ the 
fiend of the gloomy race produced affliction of many, (namely) the 
witches of nature ”, and, according to Vcmlhlad I.9., Angra-Mainyu 
created the witch Khnilthaiti, who clave unto Keresilspa. The 
Shatroiha-i-Airdn refers to Ahriman as a sorcerer full of destruction, 
who built the city of Amui, the home of Zaratusht, the Spitama;* 
and in addition to these references, the Diitistdn-i J^rnh/ (39. n.) 
mentions the fact that as soon as Ahriman came upon the creatures, 
demons and witches rushed upon the earth. 

The nature of the witches is partly described in the holy books. 
According to Yasht 8 . 8., they fly in the shape of falling stars 
between the earth and heavens, and the later writings depict them 
as “ overspreading the light and glory of the shining luminaries”,* 
as “ opposing the celestial sjihere and the constellations of the 
Zodiac”, ‘ and as trying “ to cut and break up the road and pass- 
age of the sun, moon and stars”.' Another Pahlavi tradition, con- 
tained in the Dat/stdn-t JK'ni.g ( 24 . 5.), says that they collect the 
crimes and sins of a person that are unatoned for, and bring them 
to the accounting on the third night of one’s death. To the 
wizards was ascribed the faculty of killing persons', of bringing 
diseases upon then/, and of using the nail-paring which was thrown 
away without performing the prescribed rites, as deadly weapons 
against the bird Ashbzushta, as described below.” These wizards 
were renowned as physicians, and their medical prowess was often 
resorted to. Dinkcivt (7. 2. 53.) narrates that when Dfiktaub, the 
mother of Zaratusht, was rendered sickly by the demons, she went 


I B. W. West, -SBi’. 37. 111. n, 4. 

» J. J. MoJi, HhatrAihx-i-Airdii translated with notes, p. 69, Bombay, 1899. 
a DD.S7.66. * MKh. 49.16. ‘ MKh. 49.18.1^ 

, Dk. 8.42.1. Vd. J7.10. ; Bd. 19.19. ; 6d. 14.10. Sea also p. 426, 
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to consult a wizard-physician, named, Storko.^ Fortunately, she 
was deterred by Ahurainazd, who warned her that the medical 
treatment by a Avizard Avould mean destruction to her. The Selec' 
tions from Zat-sparam (18. 1.2.5.) relate that Avhen Zaratusht Avas 
declared by the Karaps to be fooli.sh, sensele.ss and secrectly cor- 
rupted, his father Avent with him to a Avizard to have him cured. 
The Avizard, as the story goes on, urinated into a cup and offered 
it to Zaratusht in the liope that by drinking this potion the 
prophet would become really polluted. 

Wizards were knoAvn also as astrologers and interpreters of 
signs. Tlh.Q Selectiom from Zat-sparam .) iaW that Zara- 

tusht laughed aloud at his birtli. The father Avished to knoAV 
the reason of this uncommon phenomenon, and he asked a wizard 
Avho answered him thus : He who laughs during liis birth does 
so, because he sees Righteousness as his end”. In another passage 
P6rfish&sp6 is said to ha\m asked a Kara]) Avizard for an explana- 
tion of the marks and specks on Zaratusht’s body^ The Y(Wcdr-1 
Zarlrdn (35-39) describes hoAV King Vishtasp asked Jumasp, the 
foreteller, to foretell from the stars the probable results of his 
battle with the magician Arjasp of the Avhite Hyaonas. The pro- 
phecy did not please the King, and he angrily exclaimed : “ You 
magician, you deceitful slave, you ate not right, since your mother 
was a sorceress and your father a liar”.’ 

Wizards and witches were especially dreaded for their mali- 
cious vindictiveness towards pregnant women and newly-born 
children. Thus the Dinhart (8.38.6), Shdyast Id-shdtjast (12. 12.) 
and the (16. 1-4.) are unanimous in advising the mainte- 

nance of a fire for at least three days and nights in a house that 
shelters a pregnant woman, or a woman recently delivered of a child 
and of a newly- born child, “ in order that the wizard and Avitches 
may not do any harm unto them ” 

The Iranian wizards and witches, like those believed in by 
other races, give birth to various noxious creatures. We are told 
by the BUndahishn (23. 1.) that when Yirna lost the glory of his 

» See alf»o Zsp. 14 8,4. 

• Zsp. 16 2. • YZ. 6J. 

♦ The custom of burning a light day and night for the protection of a newly-born ohlld ii 
quite unirerial. jp^ee Klworthy, Tke JSvU p. i25t, 
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sovereignty, he fled with his sister Yimak from the country. A 
witch and a demon who were sent by the demons to overtake the 
fleeing couple, won their confidence, and the four continued the 
journey together. After a certain period the wizard married 
Yimak, while Yima es})oused the witch. Various noxious crea- 
tures, such as tlie bear, Gandare}), Gusabar, the tortoise, frog, and 
others were said to have been the offspring of these unions. The 
terrifi.ed Yimak wished to divorce the demon, and one day when 
Yima and the wizard were intoxicated, slie changed garments and 
places with the witch and lay down with Yima, performing 
thereby the KhvUtuk-das (Av. xvaetV(id(Uh(i\ the next-of-kin-marri- 
age, which was looked upon, later on, as a powerful means of 
smiting wizards and witches.^ 

It is interesting to note that, according to the Zoroastrian 
belief, the negro owes his origin to such a union. The Pahlavi 
tradition relates that, during the reign of Azhi Dah&ka, a young 
woman was admitted to a demon and a young man coupled with a 
witch. On seeing each other, they had sexual intercourse and 
“owing to this one intercourse the black-skinned negro arose”.* 

The sacred books of the Zoroastrians mention many individual 
wizards and witches whoso names are handed doAvn to posterity 
through some great malicious deed. Mahrkusha, mentioned above, 
was one of these. The Vhikart (7. 9.3.) states that he Avas a power- 
ful wizard who brought awful AA’inters into the world, so that with- 
in three such winters a greater part of men and animals perished 
miserably. Another famous wizard, according to y)?n/(:«rG2. 6. 8., 
7.1.38.39., 9.23.5.), was Frasiyav or Frangrasiyak, the Tfir, 
(equivalent to Frnnrasyan in the Avesta), Avho tried to obtain the 
glory of Kai Khosru. Of world-wide fame was also Akht, the 
sorcerer, called by Zdt-sparani (23.10.) K('ihed-n.'< upae, avIio killed 
many inhabitants of the City of Enigma-Expounders {bhatro-i 
Frashno-V(ijdrdno) for not being able to ansAver his thirty-three 
questions and who was in turn slain by Y6slit-i-Fryftn6, the pious . 
The same Akht was known likoAvise as “ the enemy of good men , 
and as one who “ refused to practise the Khvctfik-das Not 

i B. W. West, The Meanirig of Kkeeiiih-dcbS SBE. 18.418-420, 

• Bd, 83.2. » YF. 1.2. etc. 

♦ E. W. Weflt, The Meaning Khvetnk-dai^ SBE* 18,411, 
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inferior in iniquitous practices, according to the Yatkar-t Zarirdu 
WAS the sorcerer Vidrafsh. It is relatel that he was sent by ArjSsp, 
the king of the H\raorias, at the head of a large army against the 
Iranians. In the battle that took place, he killed by means of a 
magic weaiai, t'li Iraaii'i geaeral, Zarir, and many other noble 
Iranians, until he met death at the hands of Basthr, the youthful 
son of the Iranian chief'. The demon Kundak is called by Banda- 
hishn (28.42.) “ the steed of wizards ” and Namfin, the grandfather 
of Auzobo, is spoken of by the same book (31.35.) as sorcerer, 
although no spiteful deed is recorded of him . 

Of the witches, whose names the Zoroastrian writings handed 
down to us, the most harmful was the enchantress Khndthaiti, who, 
according to Feu'/hZ « ^ ( 1 . 9 . ; 19.5.) cl ive unto Keresaspa. Another 
famous witch, so Viifsh: 8 . 51,53.54. tells us, was the Pairika 
Duzhyfi,irya, au embodiment of famine, who waged eternal war 
against the material world of Ahura Mazda and avho was successful- 
ly opposed by the rain-star, Tishbrya. The third and not the least 
in this trio, according to the Pahlavi romance ArtakhsMr-'i JVipa- 
kdt!^ (9.17.), was the daughter of Ardavaii, wdio attempted to 
poison her husband at the suggestion of one of her brothers. 

In some instances, the s[)ecial names of witches have not come 
down to us. The Selections from Zat-sparam {\2A7 -'Zb) , for exanqde, 
relate that when ,Srit6 out of ((compassion refused to slay 
the Holy Ox, Kai-Us sent him to a jungle “in wdiich there 
dwelt many chiefs of witches ”. These witches hardened his feel- 
ings and he killed the ox. But afterwards a feeling of remorse 
seized upon him and he begged the King to have him put to death. 
Kai-Us sent him to a jungle inhabited “by a witcli in the shape of 
a dog”. Srito killed this witch, but she divided herself into two. 
He then constantly slew these witehes, “until there wore a thousand 
of them, and this hoard finally killed Srito ”. 

Some idea of the nature of the Kavis and Karpans, who belong 
to the ribald crew, can be gained from the Zoroastrian Gathfi,s. 
According to Yasna 32.12., 44.20., they are evil creatures, whose 
“curse has slain the King’s life ”, and who “ love Grehina above 
Righteousness”. They unite themselves with power in order to 

1 YZ. 3.22.48.73.74.99-107. 

a D. D. f, Sanjftna, Ihe Karnami i Artakkshh -l Vdpakdn, Bombay, 1806, 
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destroy the life of men by their evil deeds/ They crush mankind, 
and ‘‘their inspiration enables the tyrants of the ])rovincesto 
continue their pernicious rule’h^ “They are enemies of creation”, 
says Yasna 51.14., “they do not grant complete harvests from the 
fields”, nor do they give “perfect pasture to the Kine”, and they 
diffuse woe by their teachings. 

The later Zoroastrian writings, in wliich their names are men- 
tioned merely formulaically, know nothing more detailed about the 
malignant disposition of the Kavis and Karpans towards mankind. 
An ex.capfcion, however, is found in a passage in the Sdectiom from 
Zat-sparam (15.2.) which states that ‘'the Karaps and Aiisikhshes 
were the devastation of Iran”. Otherwise these beings, esi)ecially 
the Karpans, are represented by tJiem as spiteful creatures, whose 
harmful deeds are aimed solely at Zoroaster and his mother. The 
above mentioned canon (Zsp. 15. o.) relates that the leaders in this 
struggle against the prophet A/ere live brothers belonging to the 
sani 3 Karpan family, and it mentions their names as : Rradrukhsh, 
Bradroyisn, Bradresh, the Tur, Hazan, and Vadast. Other ver- 
sions, when narrating the iniquitous deeds of the individual brothers, 
give their names as : DurasrbbA, the wizard,^ Bradr6k-resh. the 
Karap, “who was great in destroying the rigliteous, * Brada- 
vakhsh, “the heterodox wizard, Aviio put to death tlie best ot 
men,”® Vaedvoist, “the enemy of all sacred things,”" and Zak.^ 

There are many passages in the sacred books that deal with 
the animosity of the Karpans against the Spitama family to which 
Zarathushtra belonged, and tliey seem to echo some distant note 
of priestcraft and reform. The for example, accord- 

ing to its own statement in the introductory cha])t 0 r (/V^. 5.-j.o.), 
tells ‘‘about wizards, witches, tyrants, Kigs and Karf)ans, 
who have produced outrage for Ziratuslit during his birth and 
childhood with a desire for his destruction . We know from the 
same canon {Dk. 7.2.9.) that first his mother was chiefly exposed 
to their rancor. They accused her of witchcraft and induced her 
countrymen to banish her from the district. As soon as she be- 
came pregnant they afflicted her with a painful fever so that she 

1 YS. 46.11. • Ys. 48- 

» Dk.’ 2.«-44. i 7.3.4.6.7,32. ; Z.p. 19,1. * Dk. 7.3.21.32. ; 8.86 13 

• DD.78.8. » Dk. 7.4.91. ' Dk. 7.4.64. 
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might have to seek medical treatment from a wizard/ When 
they saw that they could not prevent the birth of the child, tlie 
wizards at once concentrated their attacks upon the infant. The 
Selections f rom Zahsparam tell us that during the mother’s partu- 
rition seven Karpan-wizards sat at the foot of the bed.* After the 
child’s birth, thus the tradition goes on, the father P6rhsh^sp6, 
whose kinsmen were wizards, according to Dlnkart 5.2.4., invited 
Dfirasrbbo to inspect the marks and specks on the infant’s body. 
The Karap then started to twist with his paws the tender head ol 
the child, but had to desist from this vicious action, because his 
hands began to wither.^ On another occasion, we are told, the 
Karap persuaded P6rushasp6, that Zaratusht ought to be killed. 
The father consequently surrendered his son to the wizard, who 
at first attempted to burn him alive.* But as the wood did not 
catch fire, he cast him before oxen, in the hope that the beasts 
might trample the youth to death. But here again Providence 
saved the boy.^ He then placed the helpless infant on a narrow 
path, leading to a drinking-pool for horses'^ ; and as the horses 
carefully avoided the infant, he cast it into a wolf s lair whose 
cubs were killed before, so that the enraged wolf might surely 
revenge the death of its cubs upon the innocent child. The 
sorcerer was again foiled in his designs.^ 

Seeing that they could not destroy the life of Zoroaster, the 
Karaps strove to attack his soul. The Selections from Zilt-sparam 
(18.5.) relate that P6rCishasp6 brought his son to the wizards to 
cure him from his alleged foolishness and they gave him a foul 
potion with the hope of contaminating his nature. Another in- 
teresting encounter between Zarathushtra and the Karaps is told 
by Uinkart 7.3.34-35, and Zat-sparam 19.1-3. The sorcerer Diir^s- 
r6b6 one day visited P6rfishasp6’s house and was asked by the 
latter to consecrate a bowl of mare’s milk. Zaratusht objected to 
this and with the sagacity of a child intentionally spilled the milk. 
The enraged Karap thereupon threatened to destroy the boy, and 
not succeeding in this he left the house in disgust and despair. 

X Dk. 7.2.63. ; Zgp. 14.2, 

* Zep. 14.3. Of. also ZN. 184. Diakart substitatea mid>wives (ddyd) for witches. 

* Dk 7.4.7. ; Zap. 16 2-4. ; ZN. 216. * Dk. 7.3.8-11. ; Zap. 16.7. ; ZN. 220flP. 

* Dk. 7.3.11.12. ; Zap. 16.4-6. ; ZN. 288ff, • Dk. 7 6.18.14. ;Zsp. 16 6. j ZN. 260ff, 

r Dk. 7.8,16. ; Zap. 16.8. ; ZN. 282ff. 
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The attempt made by DhrAsrbbo and Bradtbk-resh to injure Zara- 
tusht while he was playing with other cliildren has been mention- 
ed above. ‘ 

The Dmkart (7.4.64.67.) tells us that through revelation the 
prophet was aware of the plotting by tlie Kariips against his life. 
This, however, did not prevent him from attempting to proselyte 
them. From the Dinkart (7.4.2.6 .14.), furtliermore, we know 
that by the command of Ahuramazd, Zaratusht recited the pro- 
phecy of his religion before an assembly of Kigs and Karaps, and 
that when they heard those words, the Karaps rushed u])on him 
striving to bring about his death. The ])ro])het, however, did not 
lose his courage ; he continued to give his prophetic message and 
to exhort his adversaries to embrace the religion of Ahura Mazda. 

That the sorcerous Karaps had sufficient reason to hate and 
fear Zoroaster is a well established fact. According to Bratiok- 
resh’s own admission, they hated the son of Porfisliasjid, because 
“ owing to his action, the demon and fiend, the wizard and witch, 
will become buried below the earth and fall paralyzed back to 
hell”'' ; and “ because ho will break every enchantment and destroy 
every work of the Devs” A further recitation of tlie passages in 
which Kavis and Karpans are alluded to as wicked beings, would 
take too much space. ' From the examples already cited, the reader 
will be able to judge sufficiently the Zoroastrlan conception of their 
malicious nature. * 

As a consequence of their vicious character, the wizards, 
witches, Kavis and Karpans were extremely dreaded,'^ and their fate 
was held out as a warning to every fixithful Zoroastrian. Thus, 
among the very first things seen in hell by Arta-Viraf, according’ to 
the well known Pahlavi treatise Art^-VVrdf Naiiiak (5.8.) was “ the 
distress and pain and evil stench in the punishments of various 

t See above p. 40S. • Dk. 7.^27-:(0 ; Zhp. 17 C * ZN ; 839fl'. 

■* Tho.se who wiali information aro roforrod to Dio following- additional paBsages ; 

Tf. 61.12; 32.14.15 ;Dk, 3.20 24.26.28.34,41.50 ; 7 2.45 ; ; 39.1.^^-; 44.14.15; 

Ztp. 28*^ ? Oini fUH'xik (ReicbclUa ed. 4f,, Hodiang-ji and Maug 8 ed. 15,55 ); and tho 

Zaratufiht Ndmah, 

• There is still a third class of wicked beings, devoted to magic, wliose nalure doeg not 
seem transparent. Those are the Kahvaredhaa, Kaya<lhaa and Pandas mentioned in \8, 01.2..4 ; 
Vd. 18.56 ; 21.17 ; FatMng^i Ohn aevuk (Reichelt’s ed. 20., Hoshangji and Hang’s cd. 30.9 : 70.3 ) 
Of. also Barth olomae, AirWb, cols. 462,1622. 
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kinds which the demons and sorcerers and sinners have to undergo/^ 
The killing of wizards is recommended by Dinkart (8.20.98.) as a 
good means of penance for sins. 

The fear and terror with which the followers of Ahura Mazda 
looked uj^oii these creatures is best exemplified in the prayers of 
the faithful. Very few prayers do not contain a supplication to 
the benevolent spirits to crush tlie sorcerers and to protect the 
pious from their rancor. “May the much-desired Airyaman” — prays 
the believer with VeadUlad 20.10.12 — “ smite all manner of dis- 
eases and deaths, all the Yatus and Pairik^s, and all the wicked 
Jainis”; or according to Yasht 2.11: “ Let the Yatus be crushed, 
0 Zarathuslitra, botli Dar‘vas and men”; and “ grant, 0 Mithra, 
that I may smite the malice of Yatus and Pairiki\s, the Kavis and 
Karpans” h The reciter of Yasna 9.18. supplicates Haoma thus : 
“ I make claim to Thee, 0 Haoma, that I may overwhelm the 
angry hate of the sorcerers and witches, of the Kavis and Karpans”. 
He furthermore begs : “ Let not our good waters help a sorcerer” ^ 
and concludes with the assurance Off do I abjure the Daevas 
and all possessed by them, the sorcerers and all that hold to their 
devices, and every being of that sort” A still further prayer 
contains the ringing appeal : “ May we be free from the wretched 
Kuro and the Tarewani and the Karpan or, “ May Ahriman be 
smitten and the deceiver cursed, ho with the demons, sorcerers and 
Pairikas” In his daily prayer, moreover, when the pious believer 
ties the sacred girdle (kusti) around his body and holds it in a cer- 
tain prescribed maimer, he recites in Pazand : “ May Ahuramazd 
be lord and Ahriman, unprevailing, keeping far away, smitten and 
defeated. May Ahriman, the demons and fiends, the wizards and 
wicked, the Kigs and Karaps, the tyrants and apostates, the impious 
enemies and witches be smitten and defeated” ^ 

Sacrifices and libations were offered and still are offered to the 
various Ormazdian creatures for the destruction of sorcerers and 
witches. The Yashts (5.22.24.26.50.; 19.26.28.29.31.) tell us 
that Haoshyangha, the Paradhdta, Yima Khsha^ta, Kavi Usa and 
Husravah offered a sacrifice to Aredvi Siira An&hita for the 

1 Yt. 10.84.59. * Yb, 65*8. • ^s. 12.4. 

4 Sir. 2.'2. Cf. J.J. Modi. TwoAmvlets, p. 12. • Barthelemy, GujattaJt AbcUUh 9,9, 

« E. W. West, JSirang‘i Knstif BBE„ 18.384. 
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“ overpowering of the YAtus and PairikAs, KaA is and Karpans.” 
In the same manner Takhma-Urupa is reputed to have asked and 
obtained from Vaya, the poAver of destroying the YAtus and 
PairikAs. ‘ Zarathushtra himself is reported h}- Yasht 1.5.6.10.11. 
to have asked Ahura ^lazda : ^^Roveal unto me Thy names, 0 
Aliura Mazda, that I may afflict all the YAtus and PairikAs and 
that neither YAtu nor Pairika may afflict me.” The Zoroastrian 
of to-day sacrifices unto the IJnptoiringns^ or constellation of the 
Great Bear, in order to oppose the YAtu and PairikA,' and he 
chants the Ahuna-Vairya, the Asha-Vahishta and the Yenhe 
HAtam as a means of combating and overcoming.® He offers 
up a sacrifice to the Sun,* to Tishtrya,® and to Thraetona,'' and 
pronounces the praise of Sraosha*^ for the same purpose. He 
worships the Fravashis of the holy king Hushyaothna’ and 
Husravah*’ “to Avithstand the YAtus and PairikAs, the Kavis and 
Karpans” and he belie A"es tliat by performinga sacrifice to Vaya‘° 
and by exalting the milk-offering and libation," ho Avill be exempt 
from the onslaughts of YAtus and PairikAs. 

Besides these prayers and oblations the Mazda-worshipper 
l^erforms other rites and ceremonies Avliich, according to his belief, 
will help him in his struggle against these vicious creatures. 
Thus he follows the commandment of Yendkld'l 8.80. by offering 
sweet-smelling wood unto the Fire, in the belief that ‘Svhereso- 
ever the wind Avill carry the perfume of the fire, there Atar, the 
son of Ahura-Mazda, AAdll go and kill thousands of Daevas, fiends 
and couples of YAtus and PairikAs”, and lie purifies a faithful 
man by reciting the folloAving formula contained in Vendiddd 
11.9. 12. : drive away tlu^ PairikA, that comes uj)on the fire, 

water, earth, cow and tree.” Finally, the truly orthodox perform 
the Khvetfik-das in order to destroy wizards and AAutches.” 

Numerous are the elements and persons that have the power 
of smiting wizards and AA'itches. The DAUKidn-i-Deyn^ (38.32.) 
states that all sacred ceremonies of the earth, the light, rains and 
angels vanquish Avizards and Avitchos, and Yasna 4.3. asserts that 
“every heavenly Yazata will free men from the YAtus^and 


> Yt. 16.12. 
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Pairikfts.” According to 7.5.8., Zaratusht disclosed the 
rites of overpowering demons and witches, and opposed successfully 
many wizards and demon-worshippers. ‘ The priest, says Dinkart 
7.8.29., are “producing the destruction of harm and of the 
wizards”; and Yasht 3.5.9.12.16., claims that the Airyaman prayer 
“smites down the strength of the Yfitus and PairikS,s and of the 
Jahi, addicted to the Ydtu”. The mere names of the Amesha- 
Spentas, according to Yasht 4.8. smite “ the seed and kin of the 
Karpans”. Aredvi S^\ra Andhita is said in the same Yasht to 
“crush down the hates of all Yfltus and Pairikas, Kavis and 
Karpans”*, and Mithra is spoken of by Yasht 10.26, as “ breaking 
the skulls of the Daevas and punishing the Pairikds”. 

The Haptbiringas, or the seven stars of the polar constella- 
tion, are renowned for opposing the Yfttus and the Pairikils, * and, 
according to Yasht 8.39., the star Tishtrya is a destroyer of the 
witches. Verethraghna, the personification of Victory, crushes 
the malice of the Y&tus and Pairik&s, Kavis and Karpans*, and 
the hero Tfikhmbrup is credited with the smiting of Avizards and 
witches and with removing them from among men.® Keres&spa 
became famous through the killing of Pitaona “ attended bj’^ many 
Pairik&s” ", and Jamshed is glorified by the Jdmdsp-Ndmak (4) 
for having given the demons and fiends into the power of men ; he 
is likewise extolled for having deprived of sight seven vicious 
fairies. We are informed by the Dmd-t Maindg-l Khirat (57.27.) 
that Zaratusht threatened Ahritnan to shatter the bodies of his 
demons “ through the Hbm, the sacred twigs and the good 
religion”, and we know from Dhikart (7.4.61.) that when the 
prophet chanted the Yathd-aM-vairyd formula, the fiend was anni- 
hilated and Cheshmak, the Karap, rushed away. Even the animals 
take part in the eternal struggle against these spiteful creatures of 
Angra-Mainyu. In the Bdndahlshn, so often alluded to, we find a 
passage (Bd. 19.33.) which states that the cock was created in 
opposition to the wizard, and this highly interesting statement is 
corroborated by the Pahlavi Shd,>jast Id-shdyast (10.30.) and the 
Persian Sad-dar (32.1-5.). 

From what has been shown it is clear that the ancient Iranian 

> Dk. 6 2.8. * Yt 5.18. • Tt. 6.12 ; Mkh. 49.15. 
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populated his corporeal world with various creatures of a malignant 
disposition, whom he feared and hated, dreaded and despised. In 
his struggle against these enemies of organized society he invoked 
the aid of all creatures, both of heaven and earth, and assisted 
himself by sacrifices and holy spells against the powers. In that 
respect the Zoroastrian conception of sorcerers and witches dift'ered 
little or not at all from that of the other races There is, however, 
one very interesting feature in the Mazdayasnian attitude towards 
enchanters, which occurs nowhere else and which marks their religion 
of the East as a religion of forgiving indulgence and ultimate hope 
for all, even for the greatest sinners. In the final day of Resurrection, 
when all sinners will be called to account for their deeds, “ then” 
— says 7.8.40.— “ even a Karap and Kai will be mingled 

again with the good, after having expiated their crimes by allotted 
punishments.” This passage illustrates clearly the great forbear- 
ance of the Zoroastrian faith for the unhappy sinners, and it forms 
a beautiful appendix to the legendary story of King DavtlnOs, whose 
whole body, according to tradition, was gnaAved by a noxious 
animal as a punishment for his evil actions, with the exception of his 
right foot, because with this limb he had once kicked a bundle of 
hay within the reach of a ploughing ox. 

8. The Evil-Eye. 

The belief that there in a power of working evil by a glance 
of the eye has existed in all times and in all countries. Thomas 
Elworthy says : “ It is found in the literature of every people 

in every land, since history began to be written. No science, no 
religion, no laws have been able to root out this fixed belief ; and 
no power has ever been able to eradicate it from the human 
mind” and Bacon calls it the most importunate and continual 
affection.”^ The possibility of thus working injury was accepted 
as an allowed fact alike by the Fathers of the Church, by 
mediaeval physicians, and all writers on occult sciences, while in 
our own day it still exists among all savage nations and even in 
our very midst. ^ We all know what the ophthalmos Bciskccuos 
meant to the Greeks, and the fascinatio to the Romtos, and we 


I Sis. 12.12 ; Av. 32. 

» Elworthy, The Evil Eye^ p. 6. 

* Elworthy, The EvU Eye^ p, 8, 
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may well comprehend the dreadful fear with which the English 
peasant still utters his “/ie is overlooked’. We also know what 
a terrible predicament it was in the Middle Ages to be accused of 
casting the evil glance ; and all those who travel through Italy 
will bear witness to the extent of the superstitious fear attached 
by the children of the sunny land to the MaJocchio or jettatura. 
We see evidence of this belief in the power of the eye in the very 
beginnings of Egyptian Mythology. The supreme Ptah is said 
to be the father of jrods and men. He brougfht forth all the other 
gods from his eye, “which goes to show”, says Elworthy, “that 
of all emanations those from the eye were the most potent”.' 

The ancient Iranians likewise believed in the existence ol’ 
this dread power’ and they connected it closely wdth tl.e practice 
of witchcraft. Aspondhii ji’s translation of the Fendh/dJ, in speaking 
of witchcraft, st<ates that it is exorcised either by the eye 
or by the voice. According to Zoroastrianism tlie evil-eye is a 
creation of Angra-Mainyu’ himself and its power was frequently 
exercised by the arch-fiend. VenduhM 22.2. says that Ahura 
Mazda spoke to Zarathu.shtra thus : “When I made this mansion, 
the ruffian looked {Okasat) at mo and created against me 99, DO!) 
diseases.” In translating the word akasat Darmesteter* amplifies 
it by the phrase “jcta le mauvais oeil”, and in addition (juotes a 
passage from Eznig’s Rcfutatio Haeresiarum which states that 
“Ahriman corrupted the good creatures of Ormuzd by casting 
upon them the evil eye.” The Pahlavi canonical books also 
ascribe to Ahriman the faculty of harming people by a glance. 
The Dntlstnn-'i, Dilnig, for example, (.37.75.) in s])eaking of the 
contrast between Ahura Mazda and Angra-Mainyu says that 
Ormazd, the Creator, “ is a manager with omniscient w'isdom, 
while the contention of the fiend of perverted glance {tnr-nufirishn) 
is through lust of defilement” ; and the Biiiidahishn (28.2.) claims 
that the eye-sight {cashm mtcishn) of Ahriman “does not refrain 
from doing harm to the creatures.” 

Ahriman was not the only demon feared because of the power 

1 Elwortliy. The Eetl Eye, p. 6; cf. also tho following biblical injiinotion : “ Bat thou no 

the bread of him that hath an evil-cyo.” Prow 23 *^. 

* The 1 nj unctions to Bch»dins,^' accordiog to West, relate among others “to the evibeyo, the 
killing of Noxious Creatures, and the use of a tooth*pick.’’ B. W. West, Pahlavi Uteratnre, p, 11 

• Vd. 20 3 6 J.O. * LrZA . 2.2b'J. 
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of his evil-eye. The Biindahishn (28.14.33.35.30.) iiieiitions three 
other fiends who possessed the faculty of fascination. One of them 
is Arask, called the spiteful fiend of tlm evil eye {dash-cashvuh) ^ 
the second is Aigasli, spoken of as the nialignant-oyed fiend, who 
smites mankind with his eye ; and the tliird is Astd-vidhad, the 
demon of the malignant eye (sfir-cashndh — read (iush{()-cash)ntli) 
who spoils anything which men look at without saying : ‘‘In the 
name of God”, and whose glance drives away life.” Another demon 
who could exercise the power of fascination, according to Dhikart 
7.3.39., was Bradrok-resh, one of the famous Karpan-brothers, who 
was to kill Zaratusht with a glance of his eye. 

The glance of the eye of a woman during her menstruation 
period was extremely dreaded by the Zoroastrians, and the sacred 
books repeatedly warn these women not to look at certain objects. 
This fear of a menstruous woman’s glance is of wide-spread oeeur- 
rence, being prevalent even to-day among the inhabitants of Spain. ^ 
Tlie Zoroastrians had special reasons thus to regard the glance of a 
menstrous woman, for, according to their belief, menstruation was 
created by Angra-Mainyu^and it polluted everything that came in 
contact with it.’ Mazdayasnism with its watchful anxiety over the 
bodily and spiritual welfare and purity of its believers, forbade tliem 
to associate with a woman during this period or to remain in her 
vicinity ;* and in order to assure tlie observance of tliis religious 
law, declared the touch and the look of a menstruous woman to be 
harmful. 

There are numerous passages in the Zoroastrian literature 
dealing with this injunction. The Vendldad (16.2.), for example, 
directs that the half, or the third, or the fourtli, or even the fiftli 
part of a house, that shelters a woman having an issue of blood, 
should be isolated ‘‘ lest she look {paiti-didhi/f'lt) upon the fire f and 

» Elworthy, 'I/te Evil Eye, p. 22f. * Vd. 1.17.18. : Bd. 3d»7. * Vd. 16. 

* The ancient Iranians looked upon a menstruous Tromau as e.'corcisiug contamination and 
she was therefore kept duiing that period in absolute isolation from her fellow-creaturo.s. This 
custom is of a very early origin and wuh proscribed likewise in the Cievitical Code. 15 lOlf, Wo find 
a similar institution among the American Ijmians. Soe Leo. J. Frachteuberg. Traditions oj thr 
Coos Indians of Oregon^ in Journal of American Folk-Lore, 22.25-42. Boston, 1909 (January- 
March). Cf. nlao Pliny. Hist, mt. 7-13. 

• That the “ looking of a menstruous woman was dilforeiit in character and oousequenocf 
from that of other beings is also shown by the nature of the verb jnitr t-didhydl as a oomponnd. 

The prefix paiti is an adverb implying adversity ami tho whole verb therefore moans “ to look 
against, to look with a hostile intention, to look with envy’’, Cf. sand- “ to work, to accomplish/’ 
and “ oppoBing*’i 
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the Dinkart (8.31.22.) speaks of sickness due to the work'of an evil 
eye or the proximity of a menstruous woman, and it states that a 
menstruous woman or those possessing the evil-eye are exceedingly 
harmful.” The Sh/ii^ast Id-shdyast (3.10.) claims that a persons 
hands which have been sprinkled in ceremonial ablution, become 
unclean b}^ the look of a menstruous woman, and the' Pahlavi 
Vendtddd (16.2.) further confirms this statement. The later Zoro- 
astrian writing, the Sad-dar^ ( 41 . 6 .) asserts that anything looked 
at by a menstruous woman, diminishes in glory. 

Of a specially detrimental consequence is the look of Jahi^ the 
female fiend of menstruation. The Vendiddd (18 .63.64.) states 
that when Zarathushtra asked Ahura Mazda to mention the name 
of the one that grieved l:im most, the Deity answered thus : “It 
is the Jahi, 0 Zarathushtra, whose look {paitrdlti) dries up one- 
third of the mighty floods that run from the mountains, whose 
glance withers one-third of the beautiful, golden-hued, growing 
plants, whose sight withers one- third of the strength of Spenta- 
Armaiti, and whose touch dries up in the faithful one-third of his 
good thoughts, good words, good deeds, and one-third of his 
strength, fiend-killing power and holiness”. This assertion is 
again substantiated by the following passage taken from the 
Sad-dar (67.3-4.) : “If Jahi looks at running water, it diminishes ; 
if she glances at trees or shrub, the fruit becomes scanty ; and if 
she converse with a pious man, his intelligence and holiness are 
withered by it”.^ And the Shdyast Id-shdyast (3.28-29.), in re- 
straining menstruous women from looking at beasts, plants, water 
and stars, justifies this restriction by stating that “Jahi, the fiend 
of menstruation, is so violent, that where another fiend does not 
smite anything with a look {akhsh) she destroys with a glance”. 
As a natural consequence, a menstruous woman is forbidden to look 
even inadvertently or against her will at fire, water, beasts, plants 
and stars. A woman with an issue of blood who glances or comes 
in contact with fire or water, commits, according to the Shdyast 
Id-shdyast (3.27.28.) a sin of one Farmdn^ of which she can repent 
by paying a fine of twelve dirhams;* and if she repeatedly trans- 


I Cf here the following p»s8Aga from the Oode of Mena, 4.67, : « Conreree not with « 
menstraeting woman**. * Sd. 68.1-2, 
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greBses this restriction she will be punished in after-life by being 
forced to devour her own menstrual discharged 

In a similar connection I may note tliat it is a universally 
known fact that many persons are believed to possess the power of 
fascination acting against the will of the possessor. In Polish 
folk-lore, for example, there is a remarkable story of an unhappy 
man who, in spite of a most loving heart, was affected with the 
evil-eye and who at last blinded himself in order that ho iniglit not 
be the means of injury to liis children.^ Tlio same superstition 
existed among the Zoroastrians and it is clearly demonstrated by 
the following ordinance, contained in Bunduliishn (28.35.36.) and 
Sad-dar (15.1.2.) : “ When one sees anything that is welcome to the 
eyes, it is necessary to say ‘ In the name of Gofl’. For if a 
person does not do it and an injury happens to that object or a 
disaster occurs, the person becomes a sinner.”’ 

Like the Egyptians, Babjdonians and other races, both ancient 
and modern, the Zoroastrians also believed in the existence of 
remedies against the power of the evil-eye. For e.xarap]e, according 
to Yasht 3.8.11. 15 •, the Airyaman prayer is a powerful spell 
against the workings of the evil-eye (duzh-doithra) and according 
to Yasht H. 5., he who pronounces the praise of Sraosha is well 
protected against the fiend tormenting him with a glance of his 
eyes ; and the Vendiddd (20.3.6.7.9.) states that Thrita 

asked and obtained from Khshathra-Vairya some remedies, “so as 
to withstand the evil-eye {agha-sluiy-f' : it flails, however, to say what 
these remedies were. There is evidence in the Zoroastrian litera- 
ture which tends to show that even those who belonged to the 
good creation could exercise the power of fascination, if they so 
desired. The opening chapter of the Yashts (Yt. 1.29.) tells us 
that Zarathushtra shouted to Ahriman thus, “I shall throw thee 
back into the earth”, whereupon the ruffian was made powerless 
“by the eyes (ddithrdbyd) of Spenta-Armaiti.” The Selections 
from Zdt-sparam ( 19 . 6 .) relate that during the encounter between 
the prophet and Dfirasr6b6‘ the former answered thus the threat 

1 AV, 72. • Blworthy, 77 k? Evil p. 25f. 

• Of. the following passage from Heliodoni'*, Thengenea and Charlclea 1.140. quoted bj 
llworthy, The Evil Eye, p. 8. : “ When aay one looks at wh.it is e.'tcellent with an envious ey 

he fills the surrounding atmosphere with a pernu'ioufl quality, and transmitt his own envenomed 

exhalations into whatever is nearest to him 

e See above p. 414. 
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of the Karap : With complete mindfulness I will look upon thee 
with both eyes and will utterly destroy thee The Ddtistdn4 
D^nig (3.7.) claims that a friend can subjugate “ by a look, which 
is a contender with the enemy’', and the Ganje Shdyagdn 152.' 
admonishes the pious man thus : ‘‘ You should also know, that the 
boundless harm done by the infernal Ghanflmino is prevented by 
not exercising the three injurious faculties, which are : the sight of 
the eye, the liearing of the ear, and the demon of contention”. 

No exposition of the Iranian belief in the evil-eye, not even 
the briefest, could be complete without the allusion to the counter- 
belief in the Good-Eye, that is to say, in the influence of a steady 
glance upon all living creatures. The Zoroastrians had a special 
genius, name;! Saoha^ to whom they alluded as the Genius of the 
Good-Eye”. Zarathushtra, for instance, is reported by Vendiddd 
19 . H7. to liave invoked the good Saoka “ whose glance is far-reach- 
ing ; and the SlrdzaJi^ speak of him as ‘‘the good Saoka, with the 
eyes of Love”.’’ Besides the above-quoted citations and that from the 
Ddtistdn-i Ddnig (3.7.)^ fhe existence of this belief is furthermore 
demonstrated by passages from the Zamydd Yasht^ DdtistdnA 
Denig and Farhdngd Ohn aecak. According to the prophecy con- 
tained in the Zamydd Yaslit (Yt. 19.94.), Saoshyant “ will look 
upon the whole living world with tlie eyes {ddithrdbyd) of plenty, 
and liis look (dar^s) will deliver to immortality the whole living 
creation”. The Ddtistdnd Ddnig (3.8.) narrates that when “ the 
unwavering look of the Creator wliich was upon the coming of the 
Evil-Spirit, was unmingled with the sight of an eye, he made . . . 
etc.” ; and tlie Farlid.ngA Ohn advak (Hoshangji and Haug’s 
ed. 23. 11 : 64.1.) has a fragment nshtatdtim ashibya, which 
Darmesteter translates : “ le bonheur avec ses yeux”.® 

In conclusion I may be permitted to mention the Zoroastrian 
belief that the Sag-dtd, the gaze of a dog, destroys the Nasus that 
rush upon the dead body'* and it prevents those who carry a corpse 
from becoming polluted.’' 

1 Peshotan D B. SaDjana, Ganje Shdyagdn^ Bombay, 18^J5. 

• Sec also Vd, 22.3.4. • Sir. 1.8.: 2.3. etc. Of, Darmesteter; LcaA. 2.272d. 

99 . 100 . 

4 See above, on this page. 

6 LeZA, 3.24. (fragment 64). 

• Vd. 7.8. (Weetergaard’e ed. p. 887) ; Phi. Vd. p. 289; Bis. ^.1-4. 
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4. Nail-parino and Hair-cutting in connection with Primitive 

Beliefs. 

The custom of burning or burying the nail-parings and hair- 
cuttings was widely in vogue among the more primitive races, 
and has its foundation in the peculiar belief in Sympathetic 
Magic. As is well known, the main principle of Sympathetic 
Magic is, that an effect may be produced upon a particular subject 
by merely imitating it. Innumerable accounts of this belief are 
given by Frazer, Tylor, Lubbock, Dawson and others.^ The 
superstition is prevalent among savage and primitive races that 
an evil-disposed person can harm another by obtaining possession 
of some part of that person’s body. This belief owes its origin 
to the peculiar conception of the soul. Primitive man conceives 
of the soul as a small entity which can be present in any of the 
separate parts of his body, such as the nails, hair, teeth, fingers 
and even in his name.* Believing, therefore, that injury to a single 
part of his body may mean destruction to his soul, primitive man is 
very anxious to prevent any portion of his frame from coming into 
the possession of wicked persons, especially witches and sorcerers. 

There is hardly a race on the globe which does not believe in 
this superstition in some form or other, and which does not possess 
thrilling tales of the harm wrought by witches through the 
instrumentality of a person’s hair or the parings of his nails. We 
find this superstition among the early Romans. “ Unguium 
Dialis”, says Gellius, “ et capilli segmina subter arborem felicem 
terra operiuntur”.’ (The cuttings of nails and hair of a priest 
of Jupiter must be buried under a tree of the auspicious kind). In 
the same manner, the Dutch believed in early times that hair-cut- 
tings should never be thrown into the street, for fear that they 
may be picked up by witch, who by this means can bewitch the 
person to whom it belonged.* The early Danes, likewise, burned 

t J. G, Frazer, The (tohlen Bouah] E. B. Tylor, Eiirl^ Ilittory of Mankind^ Sir John Lubbock, 
Origin of Civilization ; J. Dvivvson, Australian AltoHginiis, Moll)oarne, 1881. 

• I am inclined to believe that the ancient Hebrew law forbidding the Jews to prononnee 
the real name of Jehovah is a direct consequence of this superstition, which finds its parallel in the 
German Lohengrin Bags, where Lohengrin may remain among men only as long ae hi** *^1 himc 
is not known. 

• Auliua Gellius, Xootae Attime 10.16.15. 

• B, Thorpe, 3,83, London 1851, 1 862, 
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or buried the cuttings of their hair and nails, lest evil-disposed 
persons should exercise enchantment with them upon the person 
who had borne them/ The lower classes in Ireland believe that 
human hair should not be burnt, but be buried, in the supersti- 
tion that its owner will claim it at the Resurrection/ The 
orthodox Jew of to-day always burns his nail-parings, in order that 
no other person may take possession of them and prevent him 
from appearing with complete finger-nails on the day of Resurrec- 
tion. In England there was a time when the nails were cut off 
by knives or scissors and thrown into the fire, for fear a witch 
might get them/ 

A similar custom of burying the nail-parings and clippings 
from the hair exists among the Zoroastrians, past and present, 
and its orgin is explained in the Vendlddd^ Biindahishuj Shdyasi 
Id-Shdyast^ and the Sad-dar, 

A large portion of the seventeenth Fargard of the VendXddd 
is devoted to this subject, and we find there the statement that a 
man who combs his hair or pares his nails and drops the parings 
into a hole or crack, commits a deadly sin “whereby he offers up 
a sacrifice to the Daevas’*. The Zoroastrian is, therefore, urged 
to bury his hair or nails in a hole dug especially for this purpose 
and to recite certain prayers over them. The explanation given 
is that the nails or hair clippings may otherwise become “spears, 

^ knives and weapons in the hands of the Daevas against the bird 
Ash6-zushta’*. ^ In translating this Fargard, Darmesteter® adds 
a note to the effect that the nails are usually cut in two and the 
fragments are put in a hole with the point directed towards the 
north, that is to say, against the breasts of the Daevas. 

In another canonical book, the Bdndahhhn ( 19 . 19,20.), the 
question of nail-paring i» incidentally dealt with. We find there 
a passage relating to this subject, which E. W. West renders as 
follows : “A nail-paring, when not prayed over, is seized by the 

1 Thorpe, Northern Mythology 2.272f, • Notes and Qumdoa ftd. series : 10, 46, 

London. • IDl worthy, 'The £vU p. 234, 226, 416. 487, Of, also the following passage 

from Comedy of Errors 4.8. Sr, Dromio : “ Some direU aske but the parings of one*» naile, a rut-h, 
a hire, a drop of blood, a pin, a nut, a cherrie-atone.** 

For farther examples see S. U^rtlaad, Lojend of Perseui. 8 vols. Liadoi, 1691-1896. 

* Vd, » PAhlarl Vendiddd 17<1.11 ; and Of, Jackson, On some Avestan Superstitims* 

JAOS. 18. 69-61, 

• 8BB. 4.192. n. 2. (2d. ed.) 
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demons and wizards and shot like an arrow at the Asho-zusht 
bird, which is killed. Therefore the bird seizes and devours a 
nail-paring, when prayed over, so that the demons may not con- 
trol its use. When the spell is not uttered, then the bird does not 
devour the nails and the demons are able to commit an offence 
with it.” The Shiiyast lAShdyast (12.6.) treats this matter by 
stating that no nail-paring can be left unprayed over, for in that 
case it turns into weapons and equipments of the Mdzandn demons ; 
and the Sad-dar (14. 1-11.) contains the following statement: 
“When the nails are pared according to the custom, it is necessary 
to put the parings into a paper. And it is further necessary to 
take the Srdsh-hdz inwardly and to recite three YatJid-ahu-vairyos. 

Afterwards one completes the Bdz in the manner etc. For 

Hormazd, the good and propitious, has created a bird, which they 
call Ash6-zusht. And they call it the bird of Bahman ; they also 
call it the owl. And it eats the nails It is altogether necessary 
that they do not leave them unbroken, for they would come into 
use as weapons of wizards. And if they fall into the midst of food, 
there is danger of pulmonary consumption.” 

The above quoted passages show clearly that the Zoroastrians 
did not throw away their nail-parings and hair-cuttings, but buried 
them. And even though the reasons assigned for this custom and 
the ceremonies accompanying it are totally different from those of 
other races, there can be little doubt that this custom goes back 
eventually to the universal belief in Sympathetic Magic. 

5. Noxious Creatures. 

A recognition of the animal kingdom plays a conspicuous 
part in the savage beliefs of all races. Animals are either feared 
or worshipped. As a rule, they are revered on account of the 
fear with which they imbue the mind of primitive man. The 
mythology and folk-lore of every race on the globe is full of 
horrible, hideous creatures who, by their demoniacal character, 
seem to exercise a peculiar power of fascina tion upon the minds of 

1 Prof. O. 0* Trowbridge of Colambia University, who is a close observer of the life of the 
owls, tells me that these animals are in the habit of spitting out in the shape of balls all the 
indigestible parts of food, such as the feathers and bones. These balls when washed by the weather 
become anow-white and, mixed with the black fur, look like finger-nails. Does not the fact that 
the ancient Iranians assigned to the owls the eating of fingernails, indicate that they too had 
observed this peonliarity of the owl pellet P 
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men. Every race has its inimical creatures, legendary or real, 
upon whom it looks with that same sort of physical shrinking. 
Among the many mythical monsters, the ancient Hindu- Aryans 
feared their Rakshasas and Sarvaras, the Greeks dreaded their 
Chimeras, Hydras, Harpies and Sirens, the Anglo-Saxons and Slavs 
dreaded the were-wolf, the Arabs abhorred the Jinns, and among 
the beasts supposedly inimical to mankind, the Hebrews fear the 
serpent, the modern Hindu holds the tiger in superstitious awe, 
the Slavs fear the vampire, and the Arab dreads the mere sight 
of a Avolf. 

In the same way the Iranian has, besides the mythical Srdhar^ 
the Gandarep and the Gombar^ his real noxious creatures, called 
Khrafstras^ whom he dreads and strives to extirpate. Of the entiie 
animal kingdom the foUowing, according to the testimony of the 
Zoroastrian writings, were classified as noxious creatures : the 
mouse, the weevil, the tortoise, the frog, the lizard, the scorpion, 
the snake, the worm, the ant, the locust, the spider, the gnat, the 
toad, and the louse; associated with them are: the bear, the ape, the 
cat, the wolf and the hawk.^ These creatures were said by Biinda- 
(20.13.) to dwell chiefly in the Dditik river, and their 
existence, according to the JAmdsp Ndmak (3), was to last until 
the very day of Resurrection. In many instances, as in the case 
of the mouse, spider and the louse, the aversion of the Zoroastrians 
to these creatures is shared by the other races.* The instinctive 

1 Vd. I.3.4.6. ; ; 14.5.6, ; 17.3. ; BJ. 3.16. ; 19.2~'26.28T7~Dk7~7^ 62^ ’ ~ 

Sli. 8.19. , 8d 48. I-IO. etc. * ’ ’ 

• FiommMd, Traotatng de FMcinatione,^. 19. quoted by Blworthy, £^,7 Eye, p 16 
Prommand relat»»ii that the Romans were very much afraid of graashoppcra. He says : Mantis 
locust® gauus, qu8B in etipulis enamsitur, fi quod mspexerit animal protinus, iJli quippiam pro. 
ducit malL— Hino Proverbium : Mantis te vidit »». They also, himultaneously with the Orwk' 
regarded the wolf with a superstitious fear, as is shown by the foUowirg passages quoted from Tfaeo 
ciitns, Virgil, and Pliny : ' 

“ Oa phthegx& : Ivkon eidet ; 

Epaixe tU on sophos rpie,** 

Theocritus, Idyl. 14.22. 

** Vox quoqne Moerim 

lam fugit ipsa ; lupi Moerim videre priores.** 

Virgil, JEchgv^ 9. 

•* lo lt»iu qnoqiw creditor loporom Tisns eSBc nraiu. ; rocemqoe bomini, qoem con- 
t«ii>plwtar,.diiii.r. odpricwn.’’, P.iojr, Sat. 8.34. The Utin provwb: “ Lopu. tibi 
T 16 U. Mt ", commoolr oied when a person brnsomes snddenly silent, may be traosd baok to thii 
onporstitloti. 
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dread of the snake and the scorpion among most nations is too well 
known to dwell upon. 

According to the Zoroastrian conception, the Khrafstras or 
noxious creatures were created by Angra*Mainyu, and their origin 
is of such a character that it involves sorcery and witchcraft. The 
Btindahishn (3.15.), for instance, relates that Ahriman created and 
diffused deadly creatures over the earth, such as snakes, scorpions, 
frogs and lizards, “ so that”, in the words of West’s rendering, 
“not even as much as the point of a needle was free from them”, 
and the same book states on another occasion (Bd. 18.2 ) that the 
Evil Spirit formed in the ocean a lizard “in order to injure Horn”. 
The Ddtistdn-i Denig (37.52.) relates “ how the fiend made as 
leaders noxious creatures of gloomy places for producing stinging 
and causing injury ”, and the Vendidiid, while recounting the crea- 
tions of Angra-Mainyu, says that he also created the serpent in the 
river, the locust “ that brings death unto cattle and plants”, and 
the ants.‘ According to a different tradition, the Khrafstras were 
the offspring of sorcerers and witches. The Khvetilk-das, which 
was cited above, relates that when Yima and Yimak married a 
witch and demon respectively, they gave birth to the bear, ape, 
Gandarep, Gdsabar, the tortoise, cat, hawk, frog, weevil and many 
other noxious creatures*. 

These creatures were said to be of a wicked disposition and 
extremely harmful. According to Vendtddd (•7 .3.) some of them eat 
up the corn in the fields and the clothes in the wardrobe ; and this 
statement gives an idea of the nature of these pests. The Dlnhart 
(7.5.8.) calls them “the terrors of corn andadversaries of animals”. 
Their existence is so painful to the earth that, according to Shdyast 
Id-shdyast (13.19.), “ the fourth discomfort of the earth is from the 
holes of noxious creatures”, and, in the words of the Dind-t 
Matndg-t Khirat (5.8. ; 6.10.) “ the land from which the burrows 
of noxious creatures are extirpated, is happier”. The Bilndahishn, 
finally, (19.7.) attributes to them vile corruptions of every kind. 
How much the Zoroastrians feared and abhorred these unclean 
creatures is demonstrated by the fact that they were said to be 
used as instruments of punishment in after-life. “ Everywhere in 

t Vd, I.2.4.6. 

B. W, West, The Meaning of KhvHtlk-daSy 8BE, 18,418-419. 
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hell”, says the Artdr Virdf Ndmak, “ even the lesser noxious crea- 
tures are as high as mountains, and they so tear, seize and worry 
the souls of the wicked, as would be unworthy of a dog 

As a consequence of the deep aversion which the ancient 
Iranians had for noxious creatures, they tried to destroy them and 
regarded the killing of Khrafstras as an act of religious merit. The 
Shdyast Id-shdyast (20.5.), for example, states that in order to 
perform good works, one must kill noxious creatures. Consequent- 
ly the extirpation of Khrafstras became a commonly accepted 
means of repenting and atoning for sins and offences. The Vendldwi 
(14.5.6.) says that he who commits the sin of slaying a water dog, 
shall atone for it by killing ten thousand snakes of those that go 
upon the belly”, ten thousand Kahrpus (cats?), ten thousand tortoi- 
ses, ten thousand land-frogs, ten thousand water-frogs, ten thousand 
corn-carrying ants, ten thousand ants “ of the small, venomous, 
mischievous kind”, ten thousand worms and ten thousand raging 
flies. The Shdyast Id-shdyast, moreover, advocates the killing of a 
lizard or scorpion as an act of penance for a sin committed against 
water,’ and it recommends that a menstruous woman, who washes 
her hands with a liquid other than the urine of a bull, shall destroy 
two hundred noxious creatures’. The Sad-dar (43.1-10.) dwells at 
length upon the necessity of destroying Khrafstras and it tabu- 
lates a detailed list showing the respective value attached to the 
slaying of different noxious creatures. Thus the killing of a 
frog is equal to the payment of two hundred dirhams, that of 
a snake or scorpion is equal to the slaying of an apostate ; the 
smiting of a flying ant equals the reciting of prayers for 
ten days, the killing of a common ant equals the recitation of the 
H6rmuzd Yasht, and the extirpation of a mouse is an equivalent 
for the slaying of four lions. In what high esteem the extermina- 
tors of Khrafstras were held, is described to us by the Artd-Virdf 
Ndmak. “ I saw”, says the pious Virfi,f, “ the souls of those who 
killed many noxious creatures in this world, whereby the prosperity 
of the waters, and sacred fires and trees was increased, and they 
were exalted and adorned”.’ 

> AV. 18. 12.13 Of. alio AV.19.1.4. ; 24 ^ 1 - 7 . ; aS.1-6. ; S8 ; 89 ; 8S ; 84 ; 87 ; 46 ; 47; 
66 ; e9{71; 78;81; 86;89;90. 

* Sis. 8.19, « Sis. 8.21. 


* AV. 18.11.18. 
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Mortal man is not the only participant in the eternal struggle 
against noxious creatures.^ The Dind-t Mainbg-lKhirat{^2'ib.2>&.) 
relates that by pouring holy water into the sea the mythical 
Gopaitoshah killed many noxious creatures, and, according to 
other testimonies, the stars Tishtrya and Vanant destroyed many 
Khrafstras* Even beasts were arra 3 '^ed in this struggle against 
their fellow-creatures. The Bnndahishn (19.2 1-28.) states that cer- 
tain beasts and birds were created in special opposition to noxious 
creatures. The white falcon, for example, was against the winged 
serpent, the mag-pie counteracts the locust, and the hedge-hog des- 
troys corn-carrying ants by voiding urine into their nests.® “ The 
mere horn of the three-legged ass”, says Biindahishn ^^.7 .) 
“ vanquishes and dissip.ates the corruption due to the efforts 
of noxious creatures ; and his cry, like that of the ox-fish, makes 
Khrafstras cast their young. ” According to the I)hid-i Mahiog-i 
Khirat, furthermore, the Kar-fish struggles with the frog and 
other noxious creatures, in order to keep them away from the lake 
Varchash (Av. Voter U'Kftsha).* It was also believed that certain 
spells were able to extirpate noxious creatures, but they will be 
treated below as I have reserved a special chapter for the discussion 
of spells and exorcisms.® 

6.— Miscellaneous Beliefs. 

Besides the above discussed Zoroastrian traditions and customs 
that are connected in some form or other with the practice of 
witchcraft, the followers of the prophet of Iran have a number of 
beliefs which may seem peculiar to those wdio are not familiar with 
the principles of folk-lore and origins of primitive faiths. 
These beliefs, expressed by Mazdayasnism in the form of sacred 
laws and commandments, are explained to be of a religious charac- 
ter ; there can be little doubt, however, that their origin goes back 
to the superstitious practices of primitive man. The more sure^ 

g g ^ moreover, says thaT Zarrtusht. diacioBed to mankind the rites of counteracting 
wolves aad other noxious creatures ani of confining hail, spiders and locusts 

• Bi. 7.6. ; .Yt. 21.1. ; Zsp. 0.4.6.9.14 

• Of. also Sis. 10.81 ; 12.20 and 8d. 57.1. 


* MKh. 02.80. ; Of. Bd. 18.2-6. 

• For further references to noxious creatures see : Ys. 10.1. ; 34.5.9. s • 
Bd 8.9. ; 7.18.; 13.16 ; 28.1. ; Dk. 7.4. 60. ; DB. 17.16.; 18.3.; SG. 8.2L.; 5. .; 

Sjk 10.9; 80.18.; Zap. 8 9,; Fatit-i Irdnig 7.; Jdnidsp 7,9; etc. 


.; Vd. 10.11. 
14.17-92. 66.; 
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is this the case, since some of them are prevalent among races 
that are neither linguistically nor culturally related to the Ira- 
nians. 

By far the most interesting of these beliefs is the conviction 
held by every true believer of Zoroastrianism, that libations and 
offerings are not to be performed at night-time, and that after 
sunset no food is to be cast away towards the north without reci- 
ting certain prayers. The sacred books of the Parsis contain a 
number of references to this belief. Vend'dd,d 7.79. claims that 
he who offers up libations in the dead of night, sins against 
righteousness, and the Nirangistdn upholds this contention by 
stating that “ he who offers libations to the Good Waters after 
sunset or before sunrise does no better deed than if he should oast 
them downright into the jaws of venomous snakes”.* The Shdyast 
Idshdycist (9.8.; 12.17.18.) warns the faithful not to cast away 
after sunset to north, wine, aromatic herbs, nor any other food 
without reciting one Yathd-ahu-vairyo, and it forbids the pious 
even to draw water from a well at night-time or to eat in the dark. 
The (30.1 2.) claims that it is not proper to pour away 

water at night to the north without reciting the Yathd-aM-vairyd. 

In justifying these restrictions imposed upon the followers of 
the Zoroastrian creed, the sacred writings give them a religious 
coloring, and this is all the more natural in a religion in which 
the sun and light hold so prominent a place. They explain that 
demons may benefit by thesa actions, owing to the fact that their 
quarters are in the northern regions, where hell is situated, * and 
that their power is greater at night-time.’ The texts commonly 
cite the case of MashySni, the first woman, who was also the first 
to pour liquid matter to the north.‘ 

If we dispense with this explanation prompted by purely 
religious tendencies, and look somewhat deeper into the probable 
origin of this belief, we can hardly fail to see its primitive origin. 
Apart from the fact that it contains the perfectly common-sense 
point that something uncle an may be drunk, if the water be drawn 

• Darmeatetei, LeZA» 8,111, (§, 48), ~ 

• Jackson, O/i Some Aeeitan ^perttilionst JAOS. 13.69«6l. 

• Vd, 10.1.; Bd, 10.8. ; Dk. 0.19,1.2. ; Sis. 10.7, ; Sd. 80,2. 

« Bd, 15.19. 
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in the dark, it also exemplifies a very old and wide-spread supersti- 
tion, characteristic of every primitive race — • namely, the natural 
and childlike dread of the dark. This superstition actuated many 
races, all over the world, to prevent their members from perform- 
ing certain actions at certain periods of the night, lest they meet 
with harm. The Aryan Code of Laws, for example, forbids the 
partaking of food at twilight and this regulation, similar in 
character and purpose to the Zoroastrian commandments, vividly 
suggests the idea that their enactment must have antedated the 
establishment of Hinduism and Mazdayasnism in these two coun- 
tries, and must consequently have been prompted by the above- 
mentioned superstitious belief. 

That the Zoroastrian laws of a seemingly religious nature are 
superstitious or natural in their origin, is further demonstrated by 
the frequent command, voiced in the sacred writings, to ignite and 
burn a fire at night in the house that shelters a pregnant woman 
or a newly-born child. The ShAyast lA-shaynst (12.4.7.11.12.) recom- 
mends the keeping up of a fire or light in the house of a pregnant 
woman or newly-born child, and even forbids, in the words of 
West’s rendering, “ labour of child ” at night, except by the re- 
flexion of the stars, moon, or a fire, explaining that the evil spirits, 
demons and witches, who exercise a greater power in the dark, are 
kept away by the radiance of a burning light. The same senti- 
ment is expressed by the Dtnkart (8.38.6.) and the Sad-dar 
(16 .1-4.) ; and in order to enforce the observance of this law the 
sacred books state that when Duktaub, the mother of the prophet, 
became pregnant, one hundred and fifty demons tried each night to 
enter her house intent upon injuring her and her embryo, but were 
always kept away by the light and fire maintained in that house. 

This anxiety of the Iranian law-makers to keep a continual fire 
in the house of a pregnant woman or a newly-born child, * was 
actuated by the knowledge gained from the experience of their more 
savage ancestors, that at night-time the fire was a good substitute 
for the broad daylight. Every man, no matter how primitive he may 
be, knows very well that light and fire are terrifying and abhor- 
rent to many animals and wild beasts. If we add to this the 


Mann 4.55. 

^ See above, p. 41U. 

55 
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universally established fact that all evil spirits of a deadly nature 
are assigned by primitive man the shape of beasts or monsters, we 
will see at once that the Ahuramazdian law of protecting pregnant 
women and their young offspring against the machinations of ill- 
natured beings by means of fire, is another trace of the savage, pre- 
Zoroastrian beliefs. 

Another remnant of the primitive faith, probably found by 
Mazdayasnism in ancient Iran and adopted in its religious system, 
is the holiness accorded to certain animals. As an illustration of 
this, we may note that Zoroastrianism holds the cock ‘ in sacred 
veneration. The Venduidd (18.15.) calls him the bird of Sraosha, 
and says that he lifts his voice against the mighty dawn. Accord- 
ing to Bdndakishn ( 19 . 33 .) he was created in opposition to demons 
and wizards, warning men against the seduction of the demoness of 
lethargy. His crowing is said to protect the house from wizards 
and witches, and consequently the Shd>/ast la-shaydst ( 10 . 30 .) and 
the /Sad-c^ar (32.1-5.) forbid the killing of a cock “ that crows 
unseasonably”, and even “ the slaying of a crowing hen ”. 

By forbidding the slaying of a crowing hen Zoroastrianism 
strikes at a very wide-spread superstition, according to which the 
crowing of a female fowl, or rather the attempt at it, is a foreboding 
of ill luck to the owner. Consequently a hen that crows, is quickly 
killed, the idea being that taking her life will avert the impending 
danger.* On the other hand, Mazdayasnism upholds the ancient 
belief in the sacredness of the cock prevalent among many ancient 
and modern races. It is a peculiarity of the mind of primitive 
man, easy to explain, to worship certain animals (or trees) above 
others, and to elevate them to the position of gods. This high 
veneration has two sources. Either primitive man, as is in the 
case of many savage races, dreads the animal exceedingly, and, 
in order to propitiate it, accords to it great esteem by choosing it 

s— “he who sees Bartholomae, Air, Wh. col. 850. See also Jackson, 

On Some Are$tan SnperdUioM, and J. J, Modi. The Coch as a Sacred Bird in 

Ancient Iran, 

t A certain traveller relates the followinjr interesting story. “ On entering a farm-hoase in 
Somereatshire recently, I saw on the table a beautifal, plnmp fowl, all picked and trussed ready for 
cooking ; the farmer's wife explained to me that her husband oa seeing the hen in the yard in the 
aet of crowing, caught her at once and killed her without delay Wellington, WeeUy 
June 13.1889, quoted by Elworthy, Tlic Evil Eye, p, 96f, 
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as his totem or worshipping it as sacred, like Moses’ Serpents ; or 
else he appreciates its good qualities and services, and accords it 
excellent honors, as in the case of Apis among the Egyptians, or 
the goose among'the Romans. 

Among the ancients the cock was regarded as a sacred animal, 
being especially consecrated to Sun-deities like Osiris, Serapis, 
Jupiter and Apollo. Among the Romans he was also the symbol 
of Mercury, denoting vigilance. They also believed that the lion 
is terrified on seeing the crest or hearing the crowing of a cock.' 
In the Middle Ages, and even to-day, the cock was regarded as a 
watchful guardian, who drives away the fiercest beasts and even 
ghosts,* and it soon became a very appropriate symbol on 
Amulets like the Cimaruta!' and Mano Pantea.* Many races of 
to-day believe that the cock’s eye is very powerful as an amulet, 
and that all demons with lions’ heads vanish instantly, when the 
cock or his image is presented to them.' Even Christianity recog- 
nizes the universal belief in the singular power of the cock. Many 
churches still have a so-called weather-cock on their highest tower, 
and although the explanations offered to-day for this peculiar 
custom differ widely, it is highly probable that they were originally 
placed there with the intention of keeping away malicious creatures 
from the sacred buildings. 

That the ancient Iranians, as other primitive races, held certain 
animals in sacred veneration, is further demonstrated by a number 
of passages in the Zoroastrian scriptures which bear on this 
subject, 'rhe VendldM, for example, accords great reverence to the 
four kinds of dogs — the house-dog, the shepherd-dog, the hunt- 
ing-dog, and the so-called Vohiinazga or blood-dog and it imposes 
heavy°penalties for the slaying of th ese ^m vaB,\^JP^ ^undahshn 

I “Atqne hoo tale, tani saevam animat, rolaram orbes oiro»maoti, carmsqae wanes at 
guUinaceorum cri8ta3, cantusiiuo etiam tcrront, sed luaxiuie ignes . Pliny, <i 


• Hamlet 1.1. 147. i l in 

• The Gmaruta or more properly the Cma di rutu, “sprigr oi rue," is an ““ ‘“jf 7 “ 

Naples lor the proteotioa ajaiust the fasoiaalion of motliars amt new- orn w 

conristsof a oresoont, a hand, a key, a serpent, a fish, a lotus and a cook.-Blworthy, TU tU Eye, 


p, 344^55. 

4 The Uano Vantea is an ancient Roman amulet of the same 
Elwortby, The Ev'd Eycy p. 343. 


character and purpose as 


• B1 worthy, The Ecil p.354. 

0 Vd. 18.1-62. j Of. also AV. 48. / Sd. 88.1-8. and above p. 430. 


the 
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(19 . 35 .) says of the dog, that “ his barking destroys pain and his 
flesh and fat are good remedies against pain and decay’. The 
vangh&para (the hedge-hog ?) too was regarded as a sacred animal. 
The Fendiddd ( 13 . 3 .) states that he who kills avanghdpara slays 
his own soul for nine generations, and cannot find a way over the 
Chinvat bridge of judgment hereafter, unless he has atoned, while 
alive, for this sin ; and the Bdiidahishn (19 .28.), the Shdyast 
M-sAdyas/ (10.31. ; (2.20.), and the iSarf-dar (67.1.) forbid the slay- 
ing of this animal “ because he is very beneficent to the creation of 
Ahura Mazda by destroying the corn-carrying ants ” 

Another sacred animal was the raven. The following quota- 
tion from Yasht 14 . 34ft'., in Darmesteter’s rendering, will at once 
convince us of this fact ; “ Zarathushtra asked Ahura Mazda : If 
I have a curse thrown upon me, a sj^ell told upon me by the many 
men who hate me, what is the remedy for it ? Ahura Mazda 
answered : Take thou a feather of that bird (the raven) and 
with that feather thou shalt rub thy own body, with 

that feather thou shalt curse back thy own enemies If a 

man holds a bone of that strong bird, or a feather of that strong 
bird, no one can smite or turn to flight that fortunate man. The 
feather of that bird of birds brings him help ; it brings unto him 
the homage of men, it maintains in him his glory. All tremble 
before him who holds the feather ...’’etc. 

Sacredness was also accorded to the legendary three-legged 
ass, ^ “ whose cry ”, according to Bilndahishn \9. 19., “makes all 
female water-creatures of Ahura Mazda pregnant, and whose bray 
makes all pregnant noxious creatures cast their young”.* The 
same effective quality is attributed to the cry of an ox and (Kar-) 
fish. The cries of these two animals, as Avell as the voice of a 
righteous man who was struck accidentally, according to Bdndahishn 
28.41., keep away the evil spirit. 

There are a few traditions among the Zoroastrians which the 
present writer is at a loss to explain from any other stand-point 
than that taken by the holy scriptures themselves. One of them 
is the importance attached to the cutting of a tooth-pick without 


t Bd« 19.17, For other sacred animals seo the rest of Bd. 19. 
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retaining the bark.' The Shdyasi Id-shdyast (10.20. ; 12 . 13.) says 
that “ a tooth-pick is to be cut out clear of bark, because when a 
pregnant woman puts her foot on it, she is apprehensive about its 
being dead matter”, and the Sad-dar (17.1-2.) amplifies this passage 
by making the following statement : “When they cut a tooth- 
pick, they should not retain the bark ; for if a small piece of bark 
cast away after having been applied to the teeth, is tread upon by 
a pregnant woman, the child in her womb might come to harm.” 
All that the student of primitive culture can gather from these 
two passages, apart from the natural conclusion that bark would 
be annoying in a tooth-pick, is the dimly conveyed idea, that the 
bark of a tree, after having been once applied to the teeth, becomes 
a means of contamination. Why the bark only assumes such a 
negative quality, and why pregnant women alone ought to 
avoid stepping on such matter, is not evident. I know of no 
other custom resembling in the least this Zoroastrian injunction, 
and am inclined to believe that this peculiar usage goes back to 
some primitive Iranian custom not understood, and consequently 
misinterpreted by Mazdayasnism. 

Another curious ordinance in the Zoroastrian religious system 
is the injunction imposed upon every true believer not to void 
water or evacuate faeces while standing or walking. The VendHM 
attaches great importance to this law. In discussing this subject 
(Vd. 18. 40.41. ; Phi. Vd. 18.98.) it puts the following words into 
the mouth of the Druj ; “ He is the second of my males, who 
making water lets it fall along the upper forepart of his foot. That 
man makes me conceive progeny as other males make their females 
conceive by their seed.” As a remedy against this danger, the 
same passage further on (Vd. 18.43.) enjoins that “the offender 
shall rise, and stepping forth three paces further off shall say three 
Ah^na-vairyas, two Humatandm, three Hukhshathrdtemdm, then 
chant the Ahtlna-vairya, and finally offer up one Yefihe Hdtdm.” 
The Dtnkart (9.19.1.) similarly forbids the voiding of urine while 
standing and the Bind-t Matnog-i Khirat (2.39.) warns the faithful 
that “by this action the demons will drag him to hell.” The 
Shdyast Id-shdyast (10.5.) and the Sad-dar (56. 1.) mention the same 

^ Of. the following passage from Strabo 15.3.14. ; “ The Persians sacrifice difEerently to 
fire and to water. To fire by putting on it dry logs without the bark.’* 
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restriction, and Artd-Vtr&f Ndmak (25.1-6.) says that “ those 
who walk without shoes, run about uncovered, make water on the 
foot, and perform other demon-service, are gnawed in after-life by 
noxious creatures. 

This restraint is commonly explained to have been prompted 
by a desire to avoid polluting a larger space of ground than was 
absolutely necessary, * and is consequently one of the many laws 
proving the Zoroastrian conception of the holiness of Mother 
Earth. • The same custom was practised among the Indian Aryans 
who were forbidden by the Code of Manu (4.47.) “ to void faeces 
and urine while walking or standing.” Although the earth, as 
the producer, was looked upon as sacred by quite a number of 
other races, notably the ancient Greeks and the South African 
Zulus, none of them practised a custom similar to that of the 
Indo-Iranians, who therefore seem to hold a unique position in this 
respect. 

An additional odd restriction imposed upon the Parsis is the 
prohibition of “ walking with one boot” or “walking barefoot.”’ The 
RjWrtAwAw (28.13.), for instance, calls the walking in one boot 
a sin, whereby the demon Taprcv is propitiated ; ® and the Dtnd-i 
Malndg-t Khirat (2.35-37.) claims that “ it is possible to maintain 
prosperity of the body without injury to the soul by not walking 
with one boot.” In the same manner, the Shdgast Id-shdyast (4.12 ; 
10.12.) states that walking without boots constitutes a Tandpuhar 
sin, which ought to be avoided “ because the boot prevents a person 
who had stepped on dead matter from becoming polluted The 
Sad-dar (44.1-2.) also forbids putting the foot bare upon the 
ground, “ because injury might happen to the angel Spendarmad 
(the personification of the earth)”. This custom, although its mean- 
ing is not very clear, seems to have the same object in view as 
the preceding one — the desire, sacred to every Zoroastrian, to keep 
the earth uncontaminated and pure. It also had an important 
hygienic aspect, as plague in India (and doubtless also in Iran) 
is so frequently transferred through the bare foot. 

1 B*. W. Tahlavi TexU^ SBE, ; 87.207.n.2. 

« Some Pahlavi commentators, notably Dastur Hoehangji, translate the passage referring to 
this practice as walking without boots.*' They claim that the Pahlavi word ae^muk^ “one boot/* 
is a mistake for avimuk^ **witbout boots/* See S, W« West, Pahlavi Tetets^ 3BS. 6.288 .n.d« 

• Of. also Dk. 9.9.1. 
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Superstitious in origin is also the sacred tradition, adhered to 
by every believer of Mazdayasnism, of wearing the sacred girdle 
and the shirt, the visible tokens of one’s allegiance to the teachings 
of Zarathushtra. The sacred girdle, is a hollow cylindrical 

string, the warp of which consists of 72 threads and the weft of 
one unbroken thread, and it should encircle the body three times. 
The shirt, Sudrah or Sadard, is a muslin tunic with short sleeves 
that does not reach lower than the hips, with a small pocket at 
the opening in front of the shirt, the so-called giribdn or kissai 
karfa, “ the pocket for good deeds”. ‘ According to tradition, any 
one who transgresses the law of wearing these two garments, 
commits a sin known as the sin of vishud-dfihdrkhnih, “the walking 
about uncovered ”. The Vendtddd, for example, states that the 
man (or woman) of more than fifteen years of age, who walks 
without the sacred girdle or shirt, is the fourth male to make the 
Druj pregnant, committing thereby a sin “ for which there 
is no means of undoing it and the same work states 
on another occasion that “ he who for three springs does not 
wear the sacred girdle brings in the power of death”. ^ The Dtnd-i 
Matndg-i Khirat (2. 35.) warns the faithful not to commit the sin 
of running about uncoA^ered, and the Shdgnst Id-shagast (4. 10. ; 10. 
13.) says that running about uncovered constitutes a Farmdn or 
Tandpdhar crime. The S<id-d(tr (10. ; 46. 1.) claims that “ it is 
incumbent on all those of the good religion, men or women, who 
have attained to fifteen years, to wear the sacred thread-girdle”, 
and that “ those who do this are out of the department of Ahriman 
and in the department of HOrmuzd ”. The Dinkart (9. 9. 1.) says 
that by walking about ungirdled one propitiates the demons 
Andar and S6var (who according to BAndnhishn 28. 29. oppose 
the wearing of the Kusti and Sudrah) ; and the Ddtistdn4 Denig 
devotes an entire chapter (39.) to the explanation of the necessity 
of wearing these two garments. The Sudrah and Kusti are 
explained by Dastur Jamaspji Asana* as designed to protect the 
body and to benefit the soul of the person who wears them, and by 


1 Daitur J. M. Jamaspji Asana, TJw Ifaryot C«mn«ny. Bombay, 1887. Cf. also Darmesteter 
LeZA, «.948.n.l8. 

• Vd. 18.64,67. .• Phi. Vd. 18.115. 

» Vd, 18.9. ; Phi. Vd. 6.187. ,• 7.48, 
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the Sa&dar ( 10 .) to make him a participator in the merit of all the 
good deeds performed all over the Zoroastrian world. 

One cannot help comparing the Zoroastrian sacred girdle and 
shirt in certain respects with the ‘‘ Four-cornered garment, ” 
and the “ Prayer shawl ” of the Hebrews. The “Four-cornered 
garment’’, Arha ‘Kanfot, is a rectangular piece of cloth with an 
aperture sufficient to let it slip over the head, so that a part of it 
falls in front and a part behind the body. To its four corners 
there are attached fringes (zizit)^ consisting of four threads of white 
wool, and four threads of blue wool. It is worn to-day as an 
under-garment and in the Mediaeval Ages it was looked upon as 
some kind of badge whereby the Jew was recognized and distin- 
guished from the Gentile. In some countries, notably in Russia, it 
is believed that this garment averts the evil eye.^ The second of 
these vestments just mentioned is the “Prayer shawl”, or 
It is likewise a mantle with fringes on the four corners, but it is 
worn over the garments. It is used by men after they are married, 
and, in modern times, it is donned by boys after their confirmation. 
The Cabbalists considered this mantle as a special garment for the 
service of God intended to inspire awe and reverence for God during 
the prayers.* In our own days, many an orthodox Jew, when 
questioned about the reason for wearing the Tallit and Arha 
^Kanfot^ will unhesitatingly answer that they are worn as a protec- 
tion against Shedhn^ “ill-disposed demons”, voicing thereby uncon- 
sciously the probable reason for adding the fringes to these gar- 
ments. It is a known fact, dealt with extensively by Otto Jahn, 
that coloured threads play an important part in the belief in sor- 
cery, Who is not familiar with the universal device of mothers 
tying threads of different colors around the fingers, wrists or necks 
of infants in order to protect them against the power of fascination? 
May we not regard the Zoroastrian Kusti, the girdle consisting 
of many threads, as another example of the Iranian superstitious 
belief in fascination, even though the girdle is made of white 
threads only ? 

The last of the Zoroastrian peculiar beliefs which I wish to 

* The JewUh EncydopaMa^ J.76. New York, 1902. • The Jemeh Encydopadia^ 11.678, 

t Uber den Aberglauben det Bosen JUieks hei den AUen^ p. 42. in Ber, d, Sdohe, &es, d* 

Leipzig, 1855. 
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mention is that associated with the sin usually called drdydn- 
gilyishnih, or “ the eagerness for chattering’^, and which is commit- 
ted by talking while eating, praying, or at any other time 
when a murmured prayer has been taken inwardly and is 
not yet spoken out. The sinful part arises from breaking 
the spell of the inward prayer (vdj).^ There are many 
passages referring to this transgression. The Dinkart (9.9.2. ; 
9.19.1. ; 8.43.37.), for example, says that he who eats or drinks 
chattering, commits a sin toward Khiirdad and Amhrdad and 
delights the demons by making them pregnant.’’ The Dind4 
Matnogn Khirai (2.33.34.) advises not ‘‘to indulge in unseason- 
able chatter, so that no serious harm may happen unto the arch- 
angels Horvad&d and AmerodM” ; and the DdtistdnA Dhiig 
(79.8.) calls “the chattering meal a very grievous sin”.’ 
Finally the ArtA-Virdf N<1mak (23.) states that he who devours 
talkatively will always be hungry and thirsty in the world here- 
after, and that he will constantly tear his own hair and beard, 
devour blood, and cast foam from his mouth. 

This Zoroastrian law against talking while eating or drinking 
is obviously of a purely sanitary origin and substantiates the state- 
ment made in one of the previous chapters, that Mazdayasnism 
gave as much attention to the bodily welfare as to the spiritual 
well-being of its followers.* The mere fact that a transgression of 
this law meant some injury to Horvadad (Av. haiirvatdt^ the per- 
sonification of Health) shows it to have been prompted by a desire 
to prevent the possibility of some physical danger, incurred by 
persons who talk while eating or drinking. It may be interesting 
to note that the same custom is observed by the East-European 
Jews, who regard talking while eating fish, for example, as a serni- 
religious sin. On the other hand, the law against talking while 
praying, is of a religious character and is universally observed. 
The Jews, for example, are strictly forbidden to chatter before and 
after certain prayers during their long religious services. 

The above discussed Zoroastrian beliefs and customs prove 
distinctly that Mazdyasnisra, as the other great religions, was su^ 
ject to the universal necessity of respecting and reckoning 

1 K.W.Weat, Te,cU, SBE. 24.1l.xi.l. 

• Of, aliQ Sis, 4.9. ,• 5. » See abOYe p. 421. 
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primitive beliefs. Just as Judaism, Christianity and Mohammed- 
anism did not find it expedient to destroy utterly some of the 
savage practices and superstitions of the aboriginal Kanaanites, 
Romans, Teutons and Arabs respectively, so also Zoroastrianism 
had to yield to many primitive Indo-Iranian beliefs, only modify- 
ing and adopting them to the high spiritual standard of ,its 
religious conceptions. 

7. Spklls and Exorcisms. 

The belief in the power of magic awakened everywhere a desire 
to counteract and diminish its injurious effects. The desire, 
common to all races and ages, soon culminated in an intricate 
system of protective arts, which may be divided into two distinct 
classes ; first, the writtei . formulas of many sorts ; and second, the 
spoken words or actions, all tending to the same end. Of the first 
kind, known as written formulas, the Zoroastrian literature gives no 
evidence whatsoever ; the second group, however, is well repre- 
sented and very often alluded to. Besides the general statement 
of the Dhikart (8.42.1.) that the Varistan section of the Sakddiim 
Nask contained “particulars about bringing remedies to a person 
who had been rendered sickly by a wizard”, there are other refer- 
ences showing the existence of spells and charms and other protec- 
tive means among the ancient Iranians. According to the P&zand 
treatise Jdmdspi, for example, the hero Faredun learned from God 
certain charms, mystic formulas, remedies, etc.^ With this passage 
we may compare the following reference in Vendiddd 20.3.: “Thrita 
asked and obtained from Khshathra Vairya remedies to withstand 
the diseases, rottenness and infection, which Angra-Mainyu had 
created against the bodies of mortals.” According to the canonical 
texts, Zarathushtra himself is said to have been familiar with reme- 
dies against sorcery and witchcraft. IHnkart 7. 5. 8. 9., for instance, 
states that he disclosed to mankind the rites “ of driving out 
pestilence, overpowering the demon and witch, of disabling sorcery 
and witchcraft and curing diseases, of counteracting wolves and 
other noxious creatures, of liberating rain and of confining hail, 
spiders, locusts and other terrors of corn and plants, and 
adversaries of animals.” 


1 


J. J. Modi, 4.114, 
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Of the many spells believed by the Zoroastrians to counteract 
magic, the most powerful are unquestionably the Airyaman Prayer 
{Airyama IshyO), the fifty-fourth Hd, of the Yasna, and the Asha- 
V^hishta. The Ardibehsht Yasht (Yt. 3.) calls the Airyama 
Myd “the greatest, the best of spells, the very best of spells; 
the fairest of spells, the very fairest of spells ; the fearful one 
among spells, the most fearful of all spells ; the firm one amongst 
spells, the firmest of all spells ; the victorious amongst spells, 
the most victorious of all spells ; the healing one amongst spells, 
the best healing of all spells”, and it says of the Asha-Vahishta 
and the Airyaman Prayer that they “smite down the strength of 
all the creatures of Angra-Mainyu, of the YS,tus and Pairikas, 
of the brood of the Snake, of the brood of the Wolf, and of the 
brood of the Two-legged. They smite Pride, Scorn, Hot-Fever, 
Slander, Discord and the evil eye. They smite the most lying 
words of Falsehood, they smite the Jahi, addicted to YS,tu and 
others”.^ The Ashi Yasht (Yt. 17.20.), in speaking of the Asha- 
Vahishta, says that it burns Angra-Mainyu as if it were melting 
brass, and Yasna 61.1-3. states that the Asha-Vahisht (and the 
Yenghe ffdtdm) smite the fiends, the Kahvaredhas and Kahwaredhis, 
the Kayadhas and the Kayadhis, theZandas and Yatus. So much 
for the power of these texts as spells. 

Another efficacious formula is the Ahunavar (Ahuna-Vairya 
prayer, the Ahunaver or Honovar), which is the most sacred 
formula of the Mazda-worshippers.’ As is well known, it consists 
of twenty-one words, forming three metrical lines of sixteen 
syllables, and begins with the words YathdrahA-vairyo. The 
Srbsh Yasht HMokht (Yt. 11.3.) speaks of the Ahuna Vairya 
as “the best fiend-smiter among all spells”. VendidM 9.27. 
terms its composition “the victorious, most healing words” 
and the Shdyast Id-shdyast (19.14.) says that it is “greater and 
more powerful than everything in the Avesta as to rivers, whole- 
someness and protection”. Its origin is divine, for Yasna 19.3. 
relates that Ahura Mazda was the first one to recite the Ahuna 
Vairya “before the sky, waters, land, cattle, plants and fire, before 
the Holy man and Daevas”, pronouncing it as the b est spell and 

I Yt. 8.6.£f. 13ff. ; Of. alBO Vd. 20.9 13. ; 2l.l8ff . ; 22.20ff. 

• E, W. West, PaMavi Teats, 3BE. 24.66.n.3. 
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causing it to have its effects.^ Both the Bundahishn (1.21.22) and 
the Selections of Zut-sparam (1.20.) relate that when Ahuramazd 
recited this prayer “the Evil Spirit became confounded and fell 
back to gloomy darkness”. Angra-Mainyu himself is reported to 
have complained that Zarathushtra smites him with the Ahuna 
Vairya “ as strong a weapon as a stone big as a house” *, and the 
Dinkart mentions other fiends that were destroyed by a mere reci- 
tation of this formula. The statement of 7,4.38. is that 

when Zarathushtra chanted the Ahunavar, “ the demon Bud, the 
secret moving pestilence, and the Deceiver were confounded and 
rushed away”, and it states on another occasion (Dk. 7.4.61.) that 
the Ahunavar, when uttered aloud by the prophet, annihilated the 
fiend and caused Ceshmak, the Karap, to rush away. In the words 
of Yasna 61.1-3., the ^4/iur/ :x Frt/rya Was a good spell against the 
Kahvaredhas and Kayadhas, Zandas and Y&tus.® 

There are many other beliefs associated with the idea of the 
protective power of the AJiuna-Vairya. According to the Shayast 
Idrshdyast (19.9.), for instance, nine Yathd-ahu-vairyos recited by the 
ploughman while sowing corn, diminish the mischief of the 
noxious creatures, while the Dinkart (7.1.12.) claims that two 
Ahunavars are sufficient to keep away from the corn the demons 
and fiends. Reciting the Ahu-vairyo while casting away towards 
north, wine and food after sunset prevents the demons from 
benefiting by this action, ‘ as they otherwise would according to 
the superstition discussed above, and in the words of Vendiddd 
17.6.7. the uttering of a certain number of Ahina Vairyas in con- 
nection with another formula' while putting the hair-cut- 
tings or nail-parings into a hole, prevents the demons from using 
these parings as a weapon against the bird Ashb-zushta.® Lastly, 
“ five YatM-aM vairyds”, says the ShAyast lA-shAyast (19.5.), “are 
used in order to expel a fiend”. 

The third of the powerful Zoroastrian spells is the uttering of 
the many names of Ahura Mazda, Yasht 1.1-4., relates that one day 
Zarathushtra asked Ahura Mazda thus: “What of the Holy 
Word, 0 Ahura, is the strongest? What is the most victorious ? 

» Tb. 19.16. • Yt. 17.80.; Of. Vd. 19.», « See rigo »bOTa p. 410, 

* Bd. 80,1,2. ; Bie. 9,8. ; 10.7. ; 12.18, ; Dk. 9.19.1-2. See aleo p. 482 ebore, 

» See below p. 447. e gee also Sle. 12 6. 
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What is the most glorious ? What is the most effective ? What 
is the most fiend-smiting ? What is the most healing ? What 
destroyeth best the malice of Daevas and Men ? What maketh 
the material world best come to the (nlfilment of its wishes ? 
What freeth the material world be'^t from the anxieties of the 
heart?” Whereupon Ahura Ma da is :eportcdto have answered : 

“ Our name, O Spitama Zarathushtra, ho are the names of the 
Amesha Spentas, that is the strongc. t part ol the Holy Word.” 
And a little later, the same Yasht (Yt. 1.10-11. ; 17.20.) makes 
Ahura Mazda say: “ If you want to withstand the malice of the 
Ydtus and Pairik5,s, Kavis and Karpans, of the two-legged ruffians 
and of the two-legged Ashemaoghas, of the four-legged wolves and 
of the hordes with wide fronts and many spears, then recite these 
my names every day and night.” 

The names of the Amesha Spentas are likewise considered to 
serve as a protective medium against the power of witchcraft. 
The Khord^d Yasht (Yt. 4.7.) distinctly says that the names of 
the Amesha Spentas smite men turned to Nasus by the JJnijns, 
and the seed and kin of the Karpans, and it seriously warns the 
believer not to disclose this spell to anyone who is not a member of 
the immediate family. Of the six Amesha Spentas, the name of 
in particular, is regarded as an especially good spell. 
According to Yasht 4.2. “he whoagainst the thousands of thousands 
of Daevas, against the ten thousands of ten thousands, against their 
numberless myriads, invokes the name of Haurvat&t, he will smite 
the Nasu and the demon Hasi, Basi, Saeni and Bugi.” The same 
potent quality is attributed to the Srosk Yasht Hadohht, for it is 
said that he who pronounces the praise of Sraosha, becomes exempt 
from the injury that emanates from the evil eye of the fiend, and 
is able to withstand the malice of the wicked worshippers of the 
Daevas, the Y5,tus and Pairik&s.* 

In many instances, the Mazdayasnian religion itself is consi- 
dered the most powerful means of protection and exorcism, and 
is regarded as all-sufficient to counteract magical influences that 
might harm its follower. The Dtnkart, for example, relates that 
the witchcraft of Dahfi,k was dissipated and disabled by the trium- 
phant words of the religion which Zar atusht proclaimed, and the 
“ i bkr7.4,72. ; See »lao ZN, 718. 
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Selections of Zdt-spar am A.) narrate that when Aharman, accom- 
panied by other demons, came forth to the struggle with Ahura- 
mazd at the beginning of the world, the Creator cast the arch- 
enemy back to gloom “through pure words confounding witch- 
craft”. Lastly, the Dind-i Mainog-i Khirat (57.27-29.) tells that 
Zaratusht spoke once to Aharman : “I will shatter and cause to 
run and make down-cast for thee the bodies of thy demons and 
fiends, wizards and witches, through the H6m and sacred twigs 
and the true gQod religion”, and it adds that at these words 
the fiend became confounded and rushed to hell. 

A spell peculiarly fit for driving away diseases and infections 
is the Mdnthrd-Spenta. The Ardibehsht Yasht (Yt. 3.6.) while 
enumerating the different modes of healing diseases, says that 
“among all remedies thh one is the most healing one, that heals 
with the Holy Word, this one it is that will best drive away sickness 
from the body of the faithful, for this one is the most healing of all 
remedies”,' and Vendiddd 7.44. gives the following advice to the 
true believer : “Let one select as a healer the one who heals with 
the Holy Word; for he who heals with the Holy Word is the best 
healer; he drives away worst sickness from the body of the faithful”. 
Another spell or means for driving away the demon of disease, 
according to Vendiddd 20.7., is the prayer contained in the 
twentieth Fargard, beginning with the words : ydsk^m thwdm 
pditi-sanghdmi, mahrk^m ihicdm paiti-sanghdmi, ddzu thwdm paiti- 
sanghdmi. (To thee, sickness, I say avaunt ! to thee, death, I say 
avaunt ! to thee, pain, I say avaunt ! etc.) 

Besides the above-quoted spells, the Zoroastrians have a 
number of other mystic formulas which they utter on different 
occasions for the purpose of staving off" the supposed injurious 
effects of witchcraft and other magical arts. It is related, for 
example, that when Zarathushtra asked the Creator by what means 
the faithful is able “to part and turn from the way of the wicked” 
he received the following answer “It is when a man pronouncing 
my spell, either reading or reciting it by heart, draws three 
fiirrows and hides there himself by saying : ‘ I will smite 

thee, 0 Druj, whosoever thou art, whosoever thou art 
amongst the Drujas, that come in an open way, by hidden 


1 See also Tt. 11A 
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ways, that defile by contact ! Whatsoever Druj thou art, I smite 
thee away from the Aryan countries ! Whatsoever Uru] thou art, 

I bind thee, I smite thee down, 0 Druj, I throw thee down below, 

O Druj 1 ’ Kindred protective spells of the same type are the 
two formulas recited by every Zoroastrian while casting away his 
nail-parings and hair-cuttings. Both formulas are quoted by 
Vendiddd 17.78’- and, as translated by Darmesteter, mean : “For 
him as a reward, Mazda made the plants grow” (recited while 
throwing away the hair-cuttings), and “the things that the pure 
proclaim through Asha and Vohumano” (uttered while casting 
away the nail-parings)^ The Nirnng-i Ktisti, the Kusti formula, 
is likewise regarded as a powerful spell against the mischief of the 
Evil-Spirit, for, according to the Bdiidahishn (30.30.), “the re- 
sources of the Evil- Spirit and Az, defeated by the Kusti spell, act 
most impotently and they rush back into gloom and darkness.” 
This formula recited by the faithful in Pfizand, every time they put 
on the sacred girdle, is quoted by E. W. West, who gives the 
following rendering of it : “May Ahurmazd be Lord, and 
Aharman unprevailing, keeping far away, smitten and defeated. 
May Aharman, the demons and the fiends, the wizards and 
witches, the Kigs and Karaps be smitten and defeated Another 
spell which drives away the fiends, is the formula n9masc(% yd 
Armaitish izhdcM. contained in Vendiddd 9.12-13. The same is 
recited during the ceremonies accompanying the purification of a 
faithful, and is so effective that in the words of the \ endnind^ the 
Druj becomes weaker and Aveaker at every one of those words which 
are a weapon to smite the fiend Angra-Mainyu, to smite Aeshma of 
the murderous spear, to smite the Mazainya fiends, and to smite all 
the fiends.” A similar efficiency is attributed to the mere uttering of 
the phrase “In the name of God”. The Bdndahishn (28.35.), as 
stated above, describes Astdvidhftd, the demon of the evil eye, as 
the fiend who spoils anything that men see “when they do not say 
‘in the name of God’ ” and the Sad-dnr (15.1-2.) assures us that 
“ saying ‘in the name of God’ when one sees anything that is 
pleasant to his eyes, prevents that thing from meeting wit 
injury”. Finally, the last spell resorted to by the Zoroastrians_as 


1 Yt. 4.6-6. 

9 8m alao above p. 425ff. 
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a shield against magical influences is the so-called N!rang~e 
Kharfastar zadan, “ an incantation for the destruction of vermin”, 
quoted by Dastur Hoshangji and translated by Martin Haug/ 

In the preceding pages, the author has dealt only with such 
exorcisms as are exemplified by means of magical formulas uttered 
whenever the occasion arose. Besides these spoken spells, however, 
there are a number of protective means employed by the Zoroas- 
trians, which involve an action on the part of the abjurer. These 
charms consist mostly of sacrifices and libations offered to the 
different angels. The Ram Yasht (Yt. 15.56.), for example, states 
that if any one worships Vaya with a sacrifice, “to him neither 
Y&tus nor Pairikds can do any harm.” AnotherYasht (Yt. 8.44.) 
claims that “he who ofl'^rs to Tishtrya, him neither Angra- 
Mainyu nor the Yatus and the Pairikas can deliver unto death”, 
and Vendidad 8.80. asserts that “when a man piously brings unto 
the fire sweet-smelling wood, wheresoever the wind brings the per- 
fume of the fire, thereunto Atar, the son of Ahura Mazda, shall go 
and kill thousands of Daevas and fiends, and couples of Yfttus and 
Pairikds.” In the same manner, sacrifices to Aredvi Sfira An&hita, 
to Verethragna, Mithra and to the Fravashis are believed to enable 
the performer to withstand Y^tus and Pairikfis, Kavis and 
Karpans.* According to Yasna 16.8.; 68.8, milk-offerings and 
libations “ defeat and arrest the Pairikfl and the malice of 
Ashemaoga”, and lastly, a sacrifice to Vanant, according to Yt. 
20.1., is a sure safeguard against the noxious creatures of the most 
abominable Angra-Mainyu. 

An “ acted ” charm of the same type as the sacrifices 
and offerings, is the Khvetiik-das, the law of Next-of-kin-Marriage, 
regarded by the Zoroastrians as a powerful spell against demons 
and witches. The Pahlavi canon dealing with this custom calls it 
“ the preservation of the most grievous sin, such as witchcraft”, 
and gives the following elaborate estimation of the relative value 
of this observance ; “If one perform the Khv^tfik-das for the first 
time, a thousand demons and two thousand wizards and witches 
will die ; if the person observes it twice, then two thousand demons 
and four thousand wizards and witches will perish ; if this rite be 

^ Hochangji and Hang, Old Zand.PaMavi Glottary, pp. 23.24, 

» Tt. 8.18, , 10.26. ; 18.104,136. ; 14.46, 
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performed for the third time, then three thousand demons and six 
thousand wizards and witches will die, and if it be observed for the 
fourth time, then the man and the woman, performing it, will 
become righteous”.' 

There is still a third class of protective means that serve as 
charms or safeguards. These are neither spoken spells, nor do 
they involve any action on the part of the abjurer. They are 
mostly superstitious beliefs in the efficacy of certain objects as 
charms against witchcraft and diseases. The Parsi, for instance, 
believes with the Sh^yast la-Shiiyast{\0.iO.) and the Sad-dar (32.1-5.) 
that the crowing of a cock, both male and female, will keep away 
wizards from his dwelling place.’ He believes likewise that the 
barking of a dog destroys pain, and regards the flesh and fat of this 
animal as remedies for driving away decay and diseases from men.* 
In his opinion, the urine of a vangMpara kills innumerable ants,* 
and the cries of the three-legged ass and of the Kar-fish, as 
already noticed (Bd. 19 . 9. 17. ; 28.41.) have a peculiar effect 
upon demons and noxious creatures. A very powerful exorcism of 
a similar type, according to Yasht 14.34-35., is the feather of the 
raven. We are told that when Zarathushtra asked for a remedy 
against the curses and spells of the many men who hate him, the 
Creator replied : “ Take thou a feather of the Varengana bird and 
with that feather thou shalt rub thy own body and curse back thy 
enemies”, and Yasht 14.45.46. states that “ whosoever, preparing 
for battle, invokes the name of V erethraghna and throws four 
feathers of the raven either way, on his side victory will be, 
because this is a powerful, victorious, awful and healing spell; this 
spell saves the head that was lost, and chants away the uplifted 
weapon.” The conviction held by every Mazdayasnian that fire wards 
off danger at night from pregnant women and newly-born children, 
has been previously discussed. Mention was also made of the 
belief voiced in the Dfnd-i Khirat (62.35.36.) that holy 

water kills noxious creatures. As the last of these Zoroastrian 
exorcisms, we may regard the Glory or Destiny, so often al uded o 
in the Dinkart as a means of slaying demons, wizards and mons- 


1 


E.-Vr.yro»t, PuhlnviTexU,SBe.l8.*l7-m. iom sa B7 1 

3.6 above P.434. Bd. 19.85. * 81.. 10.31. ; 12.80. Bd, 67.1. 

)k. 8,38, tJ, ; Sis. > Sd, ; Cf, also p. 4XQ, 
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ters. “ When the Destiny came to TdkhmOrup, the well armed ”, 
says the Pahlavi canon, “he smote through it the demon, the 
wizard, and the witch According to D^nkart 7,1.39., Kai- 
KhOsroi vanquished through it Frangrdsiyfik of Tfii and his 
fellow-miscreatioo, KtTsevazad of Vakgir, and lastly we know 
from the same source (Dk.7.1.32) that Keresdspa was enabled 
by the Glory to successfully combat the serpent Sr6b&r, the 
golden-heeled demon Gandarep, and other demoniacal monsters.* 

Conclusion. 

In conclusion, I wish to sum up briefly the main results which 
appear to have been reached in the course of our ^ discussion on 
witchcraft and other primitive beliefs among the ancient Zoroas- 
trians. 

Sorcery seems to have been practised by some of the inhabitants 
of Iran, although we ate not wholly clear as to the conception of 
what constituted the crime of witchcraft. The sacied books held 
it in extreme abhorrence and they inflicted horrible punishments 
upon those who were accused of this practice. The aversion to the 
belief in wizards and witches seemed to play an important part in 
the religious and even social life of the Zoroastrians. 

Among the other primitive beliefs recognized by the Zoroas- 
trians was a belief in the evil-eye, the good-eye, and in the custom 
of burying the nail-parings and hair- cuttings, and in a tendency, 
shared by the other races, to abhor or to esteem certain animals. 
They furthermore accorded a special sacredness to the Earth, 
they dreaded the dark of the night, and they believed, like so 
many other races, in the efficacy of spells and exorcisms. 

All these primitive customs, however, were pre-Zoroastrian, 
and were practised long before the appearance of the great refor- 
mer and the establishment of Mazdayasnism as the state religion 
of Iran. It may be safely said that if Zoroastrianism was unable 
wholly to eradicate these superstitions and customs from the minds 
of the Iranians, it at least modified them and gave them a 
religious character. 

Columbia University. Leo J. Fbachtbnbebo. 
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ALLEGED ZOROASTRIAN OPHIOMANCY AND 
ITS POSSIBLE ORIGIN. 


One of the most curious superficial phenomena of the Zoroas- 
trian faith is its intense horror of the serpent, a fact too well known 
to need demonstration or proof ; yet side by side with this aversion 
there is found clear evidence of an elaborate system of divination 
from snakes. In 1893 Shams-ul-Ulma Ervad Jivanji Jamshedji Modi 
made accessible the very interesting Mdr-Ndmahj which he dates 
about the fifteenth century, but the system there set forth for 
taking omens from the appearance of a snake on any one of the 
days of the month is carried back at least to 1000 A.. E. by the 
similar list given by al-Birfini in his Chronology of Ancient Nations 
(tr. Sachau, London, 1879, p. 218). The principle of these two 
lists is the same, but the details oci^asionally diverge, as may be 
seen from the following comparison. 


Day. Mdr-Ndmah. 


al-Birfini. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 


Increase of wealth and honour. 

Great sorrow. 

Death of a relative. 

Speedy return of an absent 
friend. 

Happy issue of affairs. 

Long journey, with speedy and 
successful return. 

To look at a snake brings re- 
gret. 

Desires satisfied in every way. 

Great boon from Providence. 

Immediate fulfilment of wishes. 

Approaching happiness. 


Sultdn (if seen before noon). 
Illness and disease. 

Death or any loss in the 
family. 

Something useful, help from 
the people of the place. 
Reputation and praise. 

Very useful journey. 

Illness and disease. 

Coming to the Sult4n. 
Coming to the Sultfin. 
Matchmaking and marrying. 
Money without exertion. 
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Day. Mdr-Ndmah. al-BirAni. 

12 Ruin of affairs. Good before noon, evil after 

noon. 

IS Coming into poseession of pro- Increase of wealth, 
perty. 

14 Speedy prospect of a journey. Nourishment from quad- 

rupeds only. 

15 Divine gratification of wishes. Illness followed by convales- 

cence. 

16 Speedy prospect of a journey. Acquisition of something 

new. 

17 Go home and change clothes. Journey and return. 

18 Increase of defects and failure. Journey and illness during 

it [the journey]. 

19 Increase of joy and merriment. Increase of wealth. 

20 Evil omen. Death in the family. 

21 Warfare and quarrelling. Journey and victory over 

enemies. 

22 Destruction of property. Suspicion of theft. 

23 Trouble and loss. Illness and disease. 

24 Fulfilment of wishes. Acquisition of money. 

25 Unexpected cause for sorrow. Bad and blamable. 

26 All joy for day and night. Building a new house. 

27 Grave accusations before long. Being accused of lying. 

28 The obtaining of divine justice. Calamity in property and 

family. 

29 Kill snake to escape trouble. A short journey in iirospect. 

30 Grief and anxiety. Punishment for fornication. 

Besides these two lists of snake-omens according to the day of 

the month, there are at least two other alleged Zoroastrian calen- 
dars of a similar nature, one according to the days of the week, 
and the other according to the signs of the zodiac. Both these are 
contained in a Parsi manuscript in the Imperial Public Library at 
St. Petersburg, which received it as part of the Dolgoruki 
collection presented in 1859. The manuscript in question, in which 
the two brief lists of snake-omens occupy fol. 57 verso, has been 
elaborately disonssed by Salemann 0*II©ber eine Parsenhandschrift 
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der Kaiserlichen offentlichen Bibliothek zu St. Petersburg”, in 
Travaux du troisicme congres des orientalistes^ St. Petersburg, 1879, 
ii, 493-592), who concludes (pp. 502-503) that it was written in 
Kirmdn about the beginning of the nineteenth century, though 
containing ancient material. The two mathnavis on omens from 
serpents are as follows (ed. Salemann, op. cit,^ pp. 497-498, who, 
however, does not translate them) : 


JLiiJb Jj j ^ j 1 

^ L« j 

j ^^5 4 j:AjU.«T 

41 ) 0 -^ 3^j Afcxi Aj 


(3)^j ar a^ 

^ Ij jLm jA 

ixAij jjj 3 jj ja 


j3j jjj ^ 


0 x0 j t Am Ij a^ a^M j (4^^ 

;bl 

jjj amO ajT a^xii 


aaaU %yhj aij^f 


“The sight of a snake according to the good and bad of the 
week. 

On the Sabbath, the day of Saturn (Kaiwrin), (if) thou seest 
a snake, there cometh to thy heaven a palace and balcony. 

On the day after the Sabbath, which is the day of the Sun, 
(if) thou seest a snake, draw not forth thy recompense. 

Two days after the Sabbath, — 'twould be the day of the 
Moon — when thou seest a snake, the wish of thy heart should come 
to pass. 

Three days after the Sabbath — the day of Mars (Mirrikh) 
't would be — (if thou seest a snake,) dig up by the root the serpent’s 
foundation. 

Four days after the Sabbath, which would be from Mercury 
(’Ut&rid), (if thou seest a snake,) this day bringeth thee pleasure 
and society. 

Five days after the Sabbath, which would be the day of 
Jupiter (Birjis), when thou seest a snake, thou killest Satan’s ship. 

(If) it be Friday, the day of Venus (Zuhrah, NShid), this 
day (if thou seest a snake,) thou shouldst keep festival.” 

|U AT AJ J y e)***^^^ 

jU y ^ , 
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jAil Ax) 


A< 


Aj T J J A.*i 1 J 

j ^ J Ia3 ^ 

JtA Aj 


jj^y^ jAit jU 



y j 1 CUJ j ^ 

jj .“v 1 aJ I ^ ^ ^ ^ 


j’ajaj jA 

^ J J j 

1 J 1 A^ ^ 

^ Ij J Aj 



J J y 1 ; y 1 


‘‘The sight of a snake according to tlio good and bad of the 
twelve (zodiacal) signs, (according to) what moon it is. 

When the moon should be in the sign of Aries (Hfiinal), 
friend, Uf; thou seest a snake, much good it is. 

In the sign of Taurus (Thaur) good doth it (the moon) show ; 
for thee from a snake strength doth it show. 

The moon in the sign of Gemini (Jauza), should be good, his 
(the snake’s) head should be under stone and stock. 

When the moon (is) in Cancer (Kharcang), (if then) thou seest 
a snake, thou cuttest off hope of thy wealtli and tliy life. 

When the full moon entereth the sign of Leo (Asad), (if then 
thou seest a snake,) good fortune iricreaseth and calamity waxeth. 

When the new moon is in the sign of Virgo (Sunbulah), 
when thou seest a snake, eat not on earthenware. 

When thou seest a snake in Libra (Tanlzft), tlie might of thine 
arm is thy protector and asylum. 

When the moon appeareth in Scorpio (‘Aqrab), one would be 
fortunate in the killing of a serpent. 

When the moon darteth his ray in the sign of Sagittarius 
(Qaus), herewith (if thou seest a snake,) dost thou see wealth 
anew. 

When the moon doth make appearance in Capricornus (Jadi), 
look not on a serpent, show not thy face. 

In the sign of Aquarius (Dalv) (if) the moon become visible, 
(if then thou seest a snake,) thou seest much oppression and 
cruelty, 

58 
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(If) the moon (be) in the sign of Pisces, in the sign of the 
Fish, (if then thou seest a snake,) thou seest the passing of 
sovereignty. 

If (thou art) cautious, if (thou art) fortunate and intoxicated, 
thou dost bring the Divine compassion to weakness.” 

It is self-evident that, in their present form, these omen-lists 
are Muhammadan ; neither the names of the days of the week nor 
the “vengeance of heaven” conce23t expressed in the closing verse 
can be supposed for a moment to be Zoroastrian. The question 
accordingly arises as to the provenance of this most un-Zoroastrian 
category of omens from serpents. This is not the place to enter 
upon the much-discussed subject of the basis of ophiolatry, a 
theme which has evoked more insane hypotheses and distorted 
theories than almost any other. It may, however, be stated, in 
view of the wide-spread worship of the serpent in Asia, Europe, 
America, and elsewhere, that the uncanny and sudden appearance 
of the snake, its fixed gaze, its annual slough and subsequent new 
and shining coat, its frequent power of inflicting serious and often 
mortal injury, its zigzag motion, and its habit of living in holes 
in the ground, have all contributed to the ascription of marvellous, 
and often seemingly contradictory, attributes to it. Thus, among 
the Hopis of Arizona and many other North American Indian 
stocks, the serpent personifies the lightning, and plays a prominent 
part in ceremonies for making rain. Among the Indo-Germanic 
peoples, the snake, as living in holes, is a frequent representative 
of deceased ancestors. Thus, among the pagan Lithuanians, many 
of the rustics as late as the sixteenth century, according to 
Guagnini {Sarmatice Euro'pece description Speyer, 1581, fol. 52b), 
“viperas item atque serpentes deos esse credesant, eisque cultum 
prsecipuum exhibebant, et singuli patres familias, cives, coloni, et 
nobiles singulos serpentes domi asservare solebant, quos pro penati- 
bus et laribus familiaribus adorabant, lacque et gallos gallinaceos 
eis immolabant, eratque inauspicatum et exitiabile toti familiae 
quempiam ex eis violasse dehonorasseve, aut domi non fovisse 
tales enim vel bonis omnibus privabantur vel crudeliter lacerati 
interibant”. (Cf. also Schrader, Reallexikon der indogermanischen 
Altertumskunde, Strassburg, 1901, p. 3l.) All this can imply 
only that, as with the household snake of the early Romans, 
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serpent was held to be the representative of a deceased ancestor, a 
belief which also prevailed in Greece (cf. Miss Jane Harrison, 
Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, 2nd ed., Cambridge, 
1908, pp. 325-331 ; Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie und Religions- 
gesckichte, Munich, 1906, pp. 807 — 808 ; Miss Mary Hamilton, 
Incubation: or, The Cure of Disease in Pagan Temples and Christian 
Churches, London, 1906, pp. 22,26-27,30-31). 

This, however, by no means explains the phenomenon of 
ophiomancy, even though the souls of the dead might readily 
be supposed to give warning of coming events to the living, good 
if the dead were propitiated and were benevolent, bad if they were 
displeased or malevolent (cf. in general, the admirable discussion 
of serpent-cults in India in Crooke, Popular Religion and Folk-Lore 
of Northern India, ^e&ira.xas,tev, 1896, ii, 121-145). Ophiomancy 
is, moreover, rare as compared with ophiolatry, and while it is 
connected in general with other forms of divination, especially 
from living creatures, and particularly from birds, almost no- 
where does divination from snakes develop into a formal branch 
of augury. Sporadic instances of snake-omens are not, however, 
uncommon. In Burmah “ if ingoing to war or to prosecute a law- 
suit a person . . . . meet a serpent, the affair will be long” (Sanger- 
mano. Description of the Burmese Empire, .... translated from 
his MS by William Tandy, 'Rtkngoonx&pxhii, 1885, p. 116). The 
Melanesians of Saa Island believe that if a certain rare species of 
snake about ten inches long and of a golden colour, called Mati e 
sato, “ is seen in a house it is a sign of death; if running, of violent 
death; if quiet, of death by sickness. If the venomous snake a’u 
is seen in a house it is a sign of death by fighting or misfortune ; 
if coiled up it is a sign of quiet death; if running, there will be 
violence” (Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxioxd, 1891, p. 22l). In 
the Panjab it is a sign of good luck to see a snake on the left when 
beginning an undertaking (Temple, Legends of the Panjdb, Bom- 
bay, 1884-1900, i, 161). The Greeks considered the snake a mantic 
animal (Schwartz, Ursprung der Mythologie dargelegt an griechischer 
und deutscher Sage, Berlin, 1860, pp. 55-56), the scholiast of 
the Clouds of Aristophanes, 508, specially mentioning such a 
serpent at the temple of Trophonius in the Boeotian town of 
Lebadeia- According to .^lian {Historia animalium, xi, 2) 
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moreover, omens were drawn from the serpents kept at Apollo’s 
shrine in Epirus. Here, if the snakes ate the food given 
them by their virgin priestess, it was an omen of good; but 
if they drove her away and refused to eat, it was a portent of evil, 
a belief which is closely parallelled for Lanuvium, in Italy, by 
Propertius, V, viii, 3-14. Another parallel is afforded, at least 
superficially, by the serpents in the ancestor-cult of the Slavic 
Samogitians, of whom Guagnini says {op. cit., fol. 60b); “ Sunt 
etiam nunc illic inter agrestes idolatrae complures qui serpentes 
quosdani quatuor brevibus lacertarum instar pedibus, nigro obesoque 
corpore, gluoijtos [Lithuanian gywnte^ ‘‘ serpent”] patria lingua 
dictos, tanquam penates domi suae nutriunt, eosque domo lustrata 
certis diebus ad appositum cibum prorepentes, cum tota familia, 
quoad saturati in locum suum revertantur, timore quodam circum- 
stantes vencrantur. Quod si adversi illis quid acciderit, serpentem 
deum domesticum male acceptum ac saturatum esse credunt.” The 
inantic character of the serpent among the Greeks, to which allu- 
sion has already been made, receives a striking confirmation in a 
gloss of the lexicographer Hesychius, wlio expressly gives ‘‘omen” 
as equivalent to “serpent” {oionos : oi)his. epieikos (jar legetai eis 
tas manteias tons opheis echehi^ hous hai oionous elegon) ; and 
among the Romans, according to Festus (ed. Miiller, Leipzig, 
1839, ]). 244), tliere was a class of omens termed “ pedestria : a 
vulpe, lupo, serpente, equo, ceterisque animantibus quadrupedibus 
hunt.” Two folk-beliefs recorded in the Cyclopcedia of Superstitions^ 
Folk-Lore^ and Occult Sciences (Milwaukee, 1904, ii, 693 seq.), but 
without any hint of tlie locality in which they are held, state that 
to walk on a snake without being bitten is an omen of future 
wealth; but that accident is portended by finding a serpent’s slough; 
also adding that it forebodes luck to have a serpent come towards 
one. 

Turning to the Semites, the Jews held, according to the 
Talmudic tractate Sanhedrin 65b, that a serpent on the right was 
an evil omen^ Among the early Arabs, though they held the 

> The exact relation between the Hebrew “ serpent and the piel 

TT 

” lo practise divination, observe signs has often been discussed (cf. the 
literature cited by Brown, Driver, and Briggs, Hebrew and English Lexicon of 
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snake to be a jinn, there seems to have been no serpent-cult 
(Noeldeke, in Zeiischrift fur Volkerpsycholoiiie und Sprachcissem- 
chaft, i, 421-426; for references to other literature on the super- 
natural character of snakes among the Arabs see Brown, Driver, 
and Briggs, Hehrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, 
Oxford, 1906, p. 638). 

the Old Testament, Oxford, 1906, p. 638). Despite the authority of Robertson 
Smith (Journal of Philology, xiv, 113 aeq.), however, it seenns to me that the evi- 
dence afforded by the Old Testament is insufficient to warrant the view that 

is a denominative of thus meaning primarily “ to serpentise, draw 

omens from serpents. ” In Arabic, as he notes (p. 114), “ forms of the correspond- 

ing root cT are ordinarily used of bad luck and unlucky things and signs” 
(cf. Wellhausen, Rests des arabischen Heidentums, 2nd ed., Berlin, 1887, p. 201, 

note.) In Syriac donotos “augur” and ‘‘augury” (witliout reference 

to snakes), while the pa'el (corresponding in force to the Hebrew jnel) 

“ to prophesy. ” Before reading Baudissin’s “Symbolik der Schlange im Senii- 
ti8mus”(in his Studien zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte, Leipzig, 1876, i, 
257-292), to which Professor Jastrow kindly called my attention, I had come 
independently to a view somewhat similar to his own, in which (pp. 281, 287) ho 

connects with the j)lel “ to whisper, charm ”, “ whispering, 

charming” (as of snakes: cf. Psalm Iviii, 6 [English version, Iviii, 5], Kadosiastes 
X, 11, Isaiah iii, 3, Jeremiah viii, 17; cf. Brown, Driver, and Briggs, op, cit , p. 
538). As we shall see, what we know of Arab paganism would seem to militate 
against the derivation of a verb for “ divining ” from a noun for “ serpent ” ; and 
while it is true that in Babylonia ophiomancy played a parfc, yet even here the 
role was a minor one, too unimportant to make snake-omens the form of divin- 
ation par excellence. If, as Brown, Driver, and Briggs suggest, the ultimate 

root of both and WflU ^as “ to hiss ”, then would seem to mark the 

T T ■ • T T 

serpent as the “hissing creature”, and UJlJ? “to divine”, would primarily 

signify “to make a deal of hissing”. In reply to my inquiry on this etymology, 
Professor Jastrow writes me (March 2, 1908): “In Arabic bXso whispering 
one of the synonyms for “placing under a charm” and the connexion between 

Hebrew and would also speak in favour of your view that the start- 

ing point is the hissing sound of the serpent. It might also be noted as illustrat- 
ing the ideas connected with the serpent that both in Arabic and in Hebrew the 
stem underlying serpent also means life. The original meaning of the stem was 
probably to wriggle^ but at all events it developed into the general indication of 
life\ In this connexion it should also be noted that divination was frequently 
conducted in a voice intentionally difficult to understand (cf. Old Church Slavic 
vlusntiti, “ to stammer ”, vlifhvHj “ soothsayer ”, vlhshuba^ magic [Miklosich, 
Etymologisches Worterbuch der slavischen Sprachen, Vienna, 1886, p. 380]), 
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The only people, however, who developed ophiomancy into a 
regular system seem to have been the Babylonians. They had, 
indeed, like the peoples already mentioned, certain general super- 
stitions, as that a snake crossing one’s path was usually an ill 
omen, that a serpent falling to a man’s left or behind him was a 
presage of the realisation of his wish, but if falling to his right or 
on his shoulder a foreboding of death, and if falling in his bosom 
a portent of the death of his sons, etc. (Boissier, Choix de textes 
relatifsala ditrination assyro-babylonienne, i, 1-2, Geneva, 1 905). 
But the Babylonians had more than these casual omens, since 
they formulated regular omen-calendars, in which the prognosti- 
cations to be drawn from various sorts of phenomena were set forth 
with the minutest detail, and often with special reference to the 
day of the month on which they were observed. (On this omen 
literature in general see Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and As- 
syria, BoBton, 1898, pp. 373-406, and Hastings’s of 

the Bible, extra vol., Edinburgh, 1904, pp. 556-563 ; full trans- 
lations of the omens to be drawn from snakes, scorpions, sheep, 
dogs, locusts, ravens, etc., are promised by the same scholar in 
future instalments of his German revision and enlargement of his 
Religion, now in course of publication at Giessen.) Pending the 
appearance of Professor Jastrow^’s researches, the best source of 
information concerning Babylonian omen-literature on serpents is 
contained in Bezold’s Calaloguc of the Cuneiform Tablets in the 
'Kouyunjik Collection of the British Musetim (London, 1889-99). This 
work lists the following tablets of note in this connexion (the 
abbreviations being those used by Bezold) : omens froiii the appear- 
ances, movements and other actions of scorpions and snakes, KK 
2870, 13888, 14029 ; omens from the appearance, movements, etc. 
of snakes, KK 743, 1908, 2128, 2136, 2149, 2935, 3674, 3731, 
5642, 6071, 6294, 6530, 6940, 7154, 8038, 10449, 10576, 10668, 
11563, 12002, 12868, 12869, 13317, 13981, 13983, 14014, 14017, 
14023, SSm 532, 936, 1980, D. T. 155, 79-7-8 nos. 319, 321 ; 
omens from snakes and other animals KK 3953 ; omens from the 
appearance of snakes at temple doors KK 11668 ; omens from the 
appearance of a snake in a man’s house KK 13965. From these 
mere lists little detailed information can be gained, but Bezold 
comments as follows on the tablet KK 2128: ‘‘The lines begin 
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almost throughout with . . . (‘ if a man sees a snake and 
On obverse [text = 30 lines on obverse and 42 on reverse], lines 
11 If., the events of their appearance are confined to a certain period. 

. . . By this link, the ‘omen-toxts’ are closely connected with the 
‘astrological forecasts’. ” And, finally, the tablet 79-7-8, no. 
158 is an omen text on the appearance of snakes in certain 
months. In other words, we would hero seem to have a Baby- 
lonian analogue to the Mdr-Ndmah edited by Modi and also re- 
corded, in varying form, by al-Birftni. 

In view, then, of the facts that omens from snakes cannot 
be explained as Zoroastrian, and that, while sporadic portents are 
drawn from serpents among Hebrews, Hindus, Burmese, Melane- 
sians, Romans, Greeks, and Lithuanians, there is no systematic 
development of ophiomancy among any of these peoples, there 
seems to me but one possible derivation for the Persian Mdr- 
Ndmah, for only among the ancient Babylonians was there at once 
a perfected ophiomancy and a regular calendar form for it. 
Speaking, then, with the reserve and caution becoming to a non- 
Assyriologist in touching upon matters strictly Babylonian, I 
Avould tentatively suggest that the alleged Zoroastrian ophiomancy 
is, in reality, a survival of Babylonian lore on the same subject. 
Whether this knowledge was transmitted orally, or how it received 
its recrudescence, of which the first trace known to me at present 
is al-Birfini’s record, is a problem I cannot touch. I believe, how- 
ever, that more than one element in Zoroastrianism, even as 
recorded in the Avesta, will ultimately prove to have Babylonian 
influence as at least a factor. The West of Asia has been for 
milleniums a fusing-furnace of religions ; Sumerians and Baby- 
lonians, Jews and Persians, Gnostics, Mandseans, and Manichse- 
ans, Muhammadan sects, and Nestorian Christianity have all 
contributed their share. In this snake-calendar, perhaps, is one 
indebtedness of the later Parsis to Babylonia. 

In at least one other instance Babylonian influence in divination 
seems to have penetrated to the Aryan world both in substance 
and in form. The sixth century Byzantine writer Johannes 
Lydus preserves, in his De Ostentis, 27-38, a calendar giving the 
omens to be drawn from a thunder-clap on each day throughout 
the year, stating, for instance, under July \7^Edn brontisS dia- 
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docMn megalou archontos delot “ if it thunders, it shows the 
accession of a great ruler”. This Greek version of Johannes pur- 
ports to be a translation from the Latin of P. Nigidius Figulus, 
pr®tor in 58 B. C. (cf. concerning him Teuffel-Schwabe, Geschichte 
der rimiechen Literature i5th ed., Leipzig, 1890, pp. 300-301), who 
had in his turn made his version from the Etruscan of the more 
or less mythical Tages (cf. Teuffel-Schwabe, op. cit., p. 122, and 
the legend told by Cicero, Be Divinatione, ii, 23). Whatever 
be the source of this Tegetic brontology, it does not seem to be 
Indo-Germanic; and here once more the only tentative explana- 
tion I can offer is that of Babylonian origin, especially as the 
Babylonians drew distinct omens from thunder and lightning 
according to the month and day of the month during which these 
phenomena were observed (Thompson, Beports of the Magicians and 
Astrologers of Nineveh and Babylon, London, 1900, ii, pp. Ixiv- 
Ixxv, Ixxix-lxxxi, xc [nos. 181, 235, 253-262, 27'4j; cf. also 
Lenormant, La Bivination et la science des presages chez les Chal- 
deens, Paris, 1875, pp. 67-75). Many mediaeval Greek “thunder- 
books”, or brontologies, still lie unedited in the libraries of Europe 
(Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen LAteratur, 2nd ed., 
Munich, 1897, p. 630); and in Bombay itself there is at least one 
interesting calendar, also pseudo-Zoroastrian, the Bnrj-NAmah “in 
26 couplets, stating what the appearance of the new moon portends 
in each sign of the zodiac” (West, in Grundriss der iranischen 
Philologie, ii, 128).‘ It is earnestly to be hoped that some Parsi 
scholar will investigate more fully this general field of omen-litera- 
ture, considerable fragments of which must still exist either in 
manuscript or in oral tradition. 

Louis H. Gray. 


1 Since these lines were first written, I have rei!eived, through the kindness of 
Darab Dastur Peshotan Sanjana, a transcript of the Burj-Ndmah, on which I hope 
to publish a brief study in the near future. 



THE RISE OF CYRUS THE GREAT, AS DES- 
CRIBED BY NICOLAUS DAMASCENUS. 

Cyrus the Great, like other founders of empires, has not failed 
to be transfigured by popular and literary tradition. Within a century 
after his death he had become a national hero, and legend had gathered 
especially about his earlier and obscurer years to such an extent that 
Herodotus could say {Hist. 1. 95) that there were “ three pathways 
of story*' besides the one he himself preferred to relate. Our knowledge 
of Persian history from the Greek side is, however, so incomplete that 
we are reduced to collecting these divergent accounts either from sources 
that hardly claim historical authority, such as the Ci/ropoR Ua of 
Xenophon, or from the fragments of writers whose works have not 
survived. 

It is the object of the present paper to give in translation one 
Such account of the rise of Cyrus, which we happen to possess almost 
entire. This is the work of Nicolaus Damascenus (Nicholas of Dam- 
ascus), a contemporary of the Emperor Augustus. Though a Syrian, 
as his name implies, he wrote in Greek a Hnioersul History in one 
hundred and forty-four books, in the seventh of which he narrated 
the overthrow of the Median Empire. The original work is lost, but 
in Byzantine times a number of excerpts from the first seven books 
were included in an epitome of general history composed by order of 
the Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus. The fragment with which 
we are here concerned is found in the section “ Concerning Conspira- 
cies”, usually known by its Latin title Excerpta de Insidus, and 
was first published by Muller {Fragmenta Uistoricorum Gr(econm, 
3. 397-406, Paris, 1849) from the unique manuscript in the Library 
of the Escurial at Madrid. Of subsequent editions, the most important 
are those by Dindorf {Histonci Greed Minores, 1. 50-64, Leipzig, 
1870), and De Boor {Excerpta de Insidiis, pp. 23 - 33 , Berlin, 1905). 

The account of Cyrus given in this fragment is interesting not 
only because of its divergence from that of Herodotus, but especially 
because it is very probably derived from the lost work of Ctesias, a 
Greek who was physiciau at the court of Artaxerxes II, and who wrote 
59 
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a history of Assyria, Media and Persia under the general title oi Persica} 
The credibility of this author has often been impugned by critics, 
both ancient and modern ; but in the present state of our knowledge 
the fragments of his work cannot be disregarded in any investigation 
concerning the early history of Persia. The evidence for the depen- 
dence of this particular passage upon Ctesias is, indeed, circumstantial; 
but as Nicolaus is known to have followed him elsewhere in Assyrian 
and Persian matters, we may well conclude that he did so in this 
instance, at least in the main features of the narrative. (For a discus- 
sion of the relation of Nicolaus to Ctesias, see Bauer, Die Kyros-Sage 
und Verwandtes, in Sb. Akad. IFiss. zu JFien, 100 (1882) pp. 518ff. ; 
Tietz, De Sicolai Damasceni Fontibus, Marburg, 1896). On the other 
hand, his story, although taken from a Greek source, has preserved 
much that seems genuine]'' Persian, .as is shown both in the details of 
life and customs and indirectly by its resemblance to the “K'lrn&m^-i 
Artakhsir-i PApakan”, the Pahlavi account of the exploits of the first 
Sassanian king. (On this point, see especially Gutschmid, Kleine 
Schriften, 3. 133-134, Leipzig, 1892). 

For these reasons the fragment of Nicolaus seems worthy to be 
made accessible to those who are without the limited circle of classical 
studies and who are interested in the history of ancient Persia and 
Cyrus the Great. I therefore offer a translation in the following pages, 
since none, so far as I can ascertain, has yet .appeared in English. 
The text, unless otherwise stated, is that of De Boor. In the matter 
of style, the translation aims to follow the original as closely as is 
compatible with English idiom, so as neither to abridge the customary 
diffuseness of Nicolaus nor to smooth over the occasional abruptnesses 
that are doubtless to be ascribed to the unskilful hand of the epitomator. 

Teanslation 

“fThe author says] that in Asia after the death of the king of the 
Medes, his son Astyages succeeded to the throne. This prince, accord- 
ing to tradition, was the bravest after Arbakes. In his reign there 
occurred the great revolution, by which the supremacy passed from 
the Medes to the Persians, through the following causes. 

1 lam now engaged in translating the fragments of the Fersica into English for the first 
time, under the direction of mj friend and teacher, Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, to 
wkom 1 am also indebted for many suggestions and criticisms in regard to the present 
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There was a law among the Medes that any poor person who 
should go to a wealthy man and give himself up to be fed and clothed, 
should be considered the same as his slave; but if the man who had 
taken him did not furnish him support, he was allowed to go off to some 
one else. Now a certain boy named Cyrus, a Mardian* by race, came 
to one of the king’s servants, who was in charge of those who cleaned 
the palace. This Cyrus was the son of Atradates,’ who was a robber 
because of his poverty, and wdiose wife, Cyrus’s mother, named Argoate, 
lived by tending goats. Cyrus bound himself over to the officer to 
receive support and used to clean the palace and was a care-taker. 
The overseer therefore gave him better clothes and transferred 
him from those outside to those inside, who cleaned near the king’s 
presence, and put him under their overseer. This man was severe and 
often whipped Cyrus, who went over to the torch-bearer. The latter 
was kind to him and brought him close to the king to be one of his 
torch-bearers. Gaining favour in this position also, he Avas transferred 
to Artembarcs,* Avho Avas chief of the cuj>-bearers, and who handed in 
person the cup to the king to drink.* Cyrus AA^as heartily welcomed by 
him and was ordered to pour wine for the king’s table-companions. 

Not long afterwards, as Artembares Avas Avatching Cyrus serve 
with skill and alertness and present the cup in a graceful way,' the 

> The Mardians are mentioned by Herodotus, Hist. 1. 125, as being a nomadic 
tribe of Persians. Strabo, Qeoyr. 11. 13. 6, following Nearchus, terms them Uistrikoi, 
* marauders’, and places them east of Media and adjoiuing the Persians. The modern 
German Orientalist, Marquardt, however, J)le Asanriaka den Ktesiasy in PkihloguSy Supple- 
menthand^ 6. 642-649, localizes the story in the north of Iran and would identify these 
Mardians with the A mardians near the Caspian. For the situation of the latter, see Andreas 
m Pauly- Wissowa, licalennjchfpcidicj 1. 1729-1733. 

a The Ms. has here iosfUradatoii, but elsewhere the correct form AtmdaUs, For 
the signification of the name, ‘ fire-given’, compare AtaredCita in Justi, Imnisches Namenbuch^ 
p. 48. Strabo makes the interesting statement, Groyr. 15. 3. 6, that the oiiginal name 
of Cyrus himself was Agradates. Nicolaus here agrees indirectly with Ctesias, who de- 
clares, Fragments 33 (2), ed. Gilmore, p. 122, that Cyrus was not related to Astyages by 
ties of blood. 

• In Herodotus, Hist. 1. 114-116, the name Artembares is given to the father of 
the boy whom the youthful Cyrus chastises. 

• On the use of wine among the ancient Persians, see the brochure by J. J. Modi, 
Wine Among the Ancient Persians, Bombay, 1888. 

• The language of this passage agrees closely with Xenophon, Cyropmdia 1.3. 8-9, 
where Astyages says of his cupbearer Sakas : ‘ Do you not see how properly and gracefully 
he pours out my wine T Cyrus then, Xenophon continues, took the cup, rinsed it, and ‘settled 
hit oounteuance so gravely, and brought and presented the cup to his grandfather to prettily 
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king asked him where the youth was from, remarking how well he 
poured the wine. Artembares replied: ‘ 0 master, he is your slave, 
a Persian by race, of the Mardiau tribe, and has given himself to me 
for the sake of his support’. 

Artembares Avas an old man, and on one occasion when he fell ill 
with a fever, he asked the king to let him go home until he should 
recover. ‘ This youth’, said he, mentioning Cyrus, ‘ whom you praise, 
will pour wine in my place, and I, who am a eunuch, will adopt him 
as my son, if you, his master, should be pleased with him as cup-bearer.’ 
Astyages ajAproved of this, and Artembares took his leave, after giving 
many commands to Cyrus, and showing affection to him as to a son. 
So Cyrus stood at the king’s side, giving him the cup and pouring 
wine by night and by day, and displayed great modesty and 
manliness.^ Artembares died from his disease, having previously 
adopted Cyrus. Astyages gave the entire estate of Artembares to him 
as son and heir in addition to many other gifts. Cyrus Avas powerful, 
and his name Avas spread abroad everywhere. 

Astyages had a daughter of beautiful person and noble character, 
whom he gave in marriage to 8f>itamas ^ the M edian, Avith all Media 
as a dowry. Cyrus sent for his father Atradates and his mother 
Argoste from Mardia, and they came to him in his high position.® 
His mother narrated to him a dream that she had Avhile sleeping in 
the temple during her pregnancy, at the time Avlien she Avas a goat-herd 
among the Mardians. ‘It .seemed to me’, she said, ‘ that Avhen I 
Avas pregnant with you, 0 Cyrus, I made so much urine that it was 
like the stx’eam of a great river and overflowed the Avhole of Asia and 

as to afford n uch laughter to his mother and Astyages It seems likely that Nicolaus has 
been influenced in bis language by Xenophon (see Bauer, Die Kyron-Soge und Vencandtes^ in 
Sb. Akad. Wiatf.zu JVie/i, 100 p. 522); but the incident is so closely connected with 

the general course of the narrative that we cannot ascribe it to an alien source. Hence it is 
not improbable that Xenophon borrowed in part from Ctesias, as Marquardt maintains in 
Phdologm, 55. 229-232; PhilaloguSy Sup 2 deoientband. 6. 603-605. 

* The original has H6phro8wi6ii kal andrelauy a characteristically Greek expression, 
which indicates the good behaviour of Cyrus iu its negative and positive aspects 
respectively. 

* The Ms. here has epintaniUj but Spitamas ( cf. Avestan spllama ) is mentioned as 
the son-in-law of Astyages by Ctesias, Fragments^ 33 (2), ed. Gilmore, p. 127. 

* The text here, hoi de hekon ep^ auioi megaloi ontiy has often been suspected of being 
corrupt, and the undeniable harshness of the phrase is probably due to the epitomator’s 
abridgment. 
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ran down to the sea.’* Cyrus’s father, hearing o£ the dream, told him 
to cwnmunicate it to the Chaldacans in Babylon. Cyrus summoned 
the most learned man among them and related it to him; and he 
replied that the good fortune which was foretokened would be great 
and would bring him the highest rank in Asia; but that he must keep 
the matter secret in order that Astyages might not hear. ‘Otherwise’, 
said he, ‘ he will kill most miserably both you and me, the interpreter 
of it.’ So they sw'ore to each other that they would not reveal to 
anyone this great and singular vision. Thereafter Cyrus, increasing 
in influence, made his father satrap of the Persians and his mother the 
foremost of the Persian women in wealth and power. 

Among the enemies of the king at that time were the Kadusians, * 
Avhose commander, Onaphernes,* was false to his ])eople and took the 
part of the king. Through a messenger he asked him for a trustworthy 
man with whom he might arrange the (.letjiils of the betrayal. Astyages 
despatched Cyrus to helj) in effecting the whole scheme, and appointed 
the fortieth day thereafter for his return to Kkbatana. The interpreter 
of the dream also encouraged him to go to the Kadusians and inspired 
him with confidence. Cyrus, having a noble and aspiring nature, 
conceived the idea that he ought, with God’s help, to make the Persians 
revolt and try to depose Astyages, relying on the Babylonian as best 
understanding the Avill of heaven. Each then I'oused the other’s 
courage, the Babylonian by telling Cyrus that he was marked by fate 
to overthrow Astyages and seize his kingdom, adding that he himself 
was the best judge of this. Cyrus in turn promised tl»e Babylonian 
that if these things came true, and he should become king, he would 
bestow great rewards upon him. He also had in mind how Arbakes 
had previously deposed Sardauapallos* and seized the throne. ‘ And 
yet', he thought, ‘ the Medes, on whom he relied, are no braver than 
the Persians, nor was Arbakes more sagacious than I am; and fate and 
fortune beckon me on, just as they did him.’ 

*■ Compare the similar dream of Astyages as related by Herodotus, H^^t. 1. 107 

• The Kadusians were a tribe on the south shore of the Caspian, cf. Strabo, Geogr. 
11. 8. 1 and 11. 8. 8. Their enmity to the Modes is mentioned by Diodorus Siculus, 
Illd. 2, 33. 6, in a passage derived from Ctesias. 

• Old Persian ‘ winning glory’, cf. Justi , Xinnenbachf p. 233. 

The legendary account of tlie overthrow of the Assyrian empire by the Medes, 

which is referred to here, is found iu Diodorus Siculus, HIhL 2, 2-4-28 ; Athenaeus, 
Dlp^nosophlHise^ 12. 38; Nicolaus, Frag/nenls^ 8 and 9, ed. Muller, FUG, 3.357-359, alto 
in Gilmore, Fragments of Ctesias, pp. 79-81. 
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When Cyrus, busy with these thoughts, reached the territory 
of the Eadusians, he chanced to meet a man showing the marks of 
the lash and carrying manure out in a basket. Taking this circum- 
stance as an omen, he communicated it to the Babylonian, who bade 
him ask who the man was and of what nationality. To his questions 
the man replied that he was a Persian, named Hoibaras.* Cyrus 
was greatly delighted ; for ‘ Hoibaras ’ is equivalent to ‘ bringer of 
good tidings ’ in the Greek language.* The Babylonian said to 
Cyrus that the other tokens also were very favorable, because the 
man was a Persian and his fellow-countryman, and was carrying 
horses’ matiure, which betokened wealth and power, as the name also 
signified*. Cyrus at once took the man with him and bade him 
remain in his service, i ) which proposal Hoibaras consented.* 

Thereafter Cyrus came to Oiiaphernes among the Kadusians, 
exchanged pledges with regard to the betrayal, and turned back to 
Media. He honored Hoibaras with the present of a horse, a Persian 
robe* and a retinue, and kept him near his person, observing that he 
had good judgment, and because he was urged by the Babylonian to 

* This Hoibaras, according to Ctesias, played an important part in the later history 
of Cyrus, cf. Fragments, 33 (2), 3o (4), 36 (5), ed. Gilmore, pp. 122-132. Herodotus, 
howcyer, EUU 3. Sd-87, applies the name to the groom who by a clever devic-. assisted 
Darius to win the throne. 

* This etymology, which seems to be genuine, points to an Old Persians *va(k)H- 
haruy See Marquardt, Philologus, JSupplementbandy 6. 638, who explains the unusual hoi for 
va(h)u, which is regularly represented in Greek by 6 or ou, as the result of Phrygian 
influence. 

» There seems to be here a fancied connection between Kuros (Old Persian 
Kurush) and the Greek to Kuros, ‘ powt^^ 

* Compare Justinus, I/istorioi Philippicfe, 1. 6. 1-3, in Watson’s translation, p. 8, 
Bohn’s Classical Library, London, 1876, which 1 have revised in accordance with the 
edition of the text by Biihl, Leipzig, 1886. The passage reads : * Cyrus, after reading the 
letter [ of Uarpagus ], was exhorted in a dream to make the same attempt ; but was also 
admonished to take the first man that he should meet on the following day, as a com- 
panion in his enterprize. Commencing his journey to the country, accordingly, before it 
was light, he met a slave named Sy bares, coming from the slave -house of a certain Mede. 
Having questioned him as to his birthplace, and hearing that he was born in Persia, he 
knocked off his fetters, took him with him as his companion, and returned to Persepolis.’ 

» These were among the customary presents given by the Persian king, especially 
the so-called Median or Persian <robe’, concerning which see Herodotus, HisU 8.84; 
Xenophon, Anabasis, 1. 2. 27 ; and Cyropctdiay 1. 3. 8. The custom still obtains in Persia, 
where the hhiV at, or robe of honor, is given by the Shah to his governors or others as a 
present of distinction ; see S. G. Wilson, Persian Life and Customsy p. 264, New York, IS96 ; 
Morier, A Second Journey through Persia, 2. 92-98, London^ 1818. 
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talk with him. Then, through having him as a companion, he 
made him an adviser also. 

On a certain occasion Cyrus came to speak of how he grieved to 
see the Persians oppressed by the Medes, and that too when they were 
not naturally inferior. Hoibaras answered : ‘ Why, Cyrus, there is 
at present no man who is great both in character and in resolve, who 
would be willing to stop the Medes from assuming to rule over their 
betters.’ Cyrus said: ‘How is it, Hoibaras, that there is none ? ’ 

‘ There is one perhaps, but like a coward he gives way to faint- 

heartedness, which prevents him from doing anything, although he 
could.’ Cyrus to test him asked : ‘ But if a daring man should 

arise, how could he bring this about ?’ He replied : ‘ First by 

winning over the Kadusians, who are willing ; for they like the 
Persians, and thoroughly hate the Medes ; then also by rousing the 
courage of the Persians and putting them under arms. 1 here are 
about four hundred thousand of them, and 'they would gladly 

volunteer on account of their sufferings under the Median rule. 

Their country also is very w^ell adapted for the attempt, as it is 
rocky and mountainous^ and if the Medes should wish to. march 
against it, they would come off badly.’ Cyrus asked : ‘ If a man 
should arise to do this, would you share the risk with him ?’ ‘ Would 
to Zeus,’ answered he, ‘ that you above all might be the man to make 
the attempt, since your father rules over the Persians, and you 
yourself have the most secure position* and the greatest power ; 
otherwise let it be whoever it may.’ 

Thereupon Cyrus revealed to him the whole scheme and took 
him as adviser, seeing that he was a man of sense and courage, and 
that he had centered all his hopes in him. Hoibaras approved and 
urged him on and suggested good ideas, that he ought to send to his 
father, A.tradates, and bid him arm the Persians, that they might be 
ready ostensibly for the king to use against the Kadusians, but in 
reality for a revolt. Furthermore, that he should ask Astyages for 
time and go himself to Persia, as if to offer votive sacrifices in behalf 
of the king and the king’s safety as well as in behalf of his own 
father, who was suffering from a disease. ‘ If you bring this about , 

» According to Muller’s conjecture orein^ for thrani of the Me. 

• So enaiuldiatoi of the Me. mutt be rendered, but the i^aesaje ■howi endeaott 
of being corrupt. 
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Hoibaras added, ‘ you must boldly undertake the whole enterprise. 
Surely, Cyrus, for one who is attempting great deeds, there is 
nothing dreadful in risking one’s life and in suffering, if needs be, 
the fate that awaits him even if he should do nothing.’ Cyrus was 
pleased with the man’s high spirit and at the time, by way of 
encouragement, narrated his mother’s dream and the interpretation 
given by the Babylonian. Thereupon the keen Hoibaras spurred 
him on all the more and urged him to keep watch over the 
Babylonian, in order that he might not tell the dream to the king, 
if, indeed, Cyrus would not yield to killing him, as was best. Cyrus 
replied : ' That would be an abominable thing.’ 

From this time forth, both Hoibaras and the Babylonian ate 
with Cyrus and w'ere close to him. The Persian, fearing that the 
Babylonian would inforn Astyages about the dream, pretended that 
he was going at night to perform a sacrifice to the moon after the 
custom of his country^ and asked Cyrus for oblations, wine, servants, 
rugs, and the other things that were needed. He also requested 
Cyrus to order the attendants to do his bidding. So Cyrus gave the 
orders, but did not take part in the sacrifice through the contrivance 
of Hoibaras. The latter made ready at night among other things 
thick mattresses on which they were to feast, and he dug a very deep 
pit in his tent. When he had made his preparations and had 
feasted the Babylonian and made him drunk, he spread a bed for 
him over the jfit and pushed him into it as soon as he had lain down. 
He also cast his* servant in along with him. 

At daybreak, when Cyrus broke camp, Hoibaras journeyed in 
hifj company. After they had proceeded a short distance, Cyrus 
missed the man. Hoibaras at first said that he had left him behind 
sleeping off the effects of drink ; but finally, when Cyrus showed 
anger, he made known the truth, that he had killed him, since only 
in this way did he see any hope of safety for Cyrus and the latter’s 
children. Cyrus was deeply grieved at what had been done and 
became still more incensed, so that he would no longer admit Hoibaras 
to his presence ; but afterwards he changed his mind and received 

t For sacrifices to the moon in Iranian religion, see Yanht 7 and the M&h Nyfilsh, 
ed, DhaiU, NyaUheB or Zoroadtrian Litanies, pp. 8*2- III, New York, 19C8. Cf. also 
Jackson, Orundr, Iran. Philol. 2. 642. 

t Probably the reference here is to the servant of the Babylonian, but the 
narrative has l^n so much abridged at this point that the details cannot be made out 
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him, taking him as his adviser in the plans he had already formed. 
When the wife of the Babylonian inquired about her husband, he^ 
said that the man had been killed by robbers, and that he himself 
had buried him. 

After this, when Cyrus had arrived at the court, Hoibaras 
renewed his proposals and urged him to carry out the plans on 
w'hich they had already decided ; namely, to send to Persia and 
put those of suitable age under arms, and also to ask Astyages to 
give Cyrus some days’ leave that he might offer the sacrifices and 
tend his sick father. Cyrus assented and, the arms being now ready, 
asked the king’s permission for his journey to Persia, in order that 
he might offer sacrifice for him and .at the same time see his own 
father, W'ho was in poor health. The king, however, out of his 
liking for Cyrus, wished to keep him near and would not grant his 
request. Cyrus was disheartened and declared to Hoibaras that he 
had failed. Hoibaras encouraged him and told him to ask for the 
same thing after an interval of a few days, and that he would obtain 
it. Meanwhile he ought to serve the king even more zealously than 
before, and when he should make his request, he must do it through 
someone else and not in person. 

Cyrus then went back to the court and entreated the most trusted 
eunuch to ask the king at the right time for the leave of absence. 
So, seeing the king on one occasion disporting himself and carousing 
deeply, he nodded to the eunuch to address him thus : ‘ Your slave 

Cyrus asks you to allow him to offer the sacrifices he once vowed 
in your behalf so that you might be gracious towards him, and 
at the same time to care for his sick father.’ Astyages called Cyrus 
and with a smile gave him the term of five months, but directed him 
to return in the sixth. Cyrus, making obeisatice, appointed Tiridates' 
as cup-bearer to the king in his place, until he should return. He 
came in great joy to Hoibaras, who told him to get together his 
servants and set out at once. By taking charge himself he made 
everything ready during the night, and at dawn they started on their 
journey to Persia . 

The wife of the Babylonian who had interpreted the dream for 
Cyrus had heard from her husband in his lif etime about the vision, 


^ Hoibaras is meant. 

s This person is not mentioned elsewhere, 

60 
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which Cyrus had communicated to him. After his death she had 
married his brother, and that same night, while resting with her 
husband, she heard from him that Cyrus, who had become a great 
personage, had left for Persia. She thereupon narrated to him 
the dream and her husband’s interpretation of it, that Cyrus would 
be king of the Persians. At daybreak the man came quietly to 
Astyages and, having sought an audience through a eunuch, disclosed 
the whole matter, saying that he had heard from his wife that 
the diviner now dead had declared to Cyrus that he would be king 
according to his vision, and it was on this account that Cyrus had 
just left for Persia. The man said that he had recently heard this 
himself from his wife, and gave a clear account of all the details 
of the dream and the interpretation.^ Astyages in great anxiety 
asked the Babylonian what ought to be done. He replied : to kill 
Cyrus immediately on his return, and that this was the only safe 
course. 

After dismissing the’Babylonian, Astyages gave further thought 
to his words. Towards evening, while drinking, he summoned his 
concubines who were dancers and players on the lute. One of these 
in her song said thus : ‘The lion when he had the boar in his power 
let him go to his lair, where he will grow more powerful and give him 
much trouble and in the end, though he is the weaker, he will over- 
come the stronger.’^ Astyages took the words of the song to heart 
as applying to himself, and immediately dispatched three hundred 
horsemen after Cyrus, with orders to call him back, and if he should 
not follow them, to cut off his head and bring it. 


^ So Muller, reading led' hrUcos, ‘of the interpretation’, for the Ms. th 
‘ of the oracle’. 

• Compare the parallel account of Dinon, a historian of the fourth century B. C., 
which is preserved in an imperfect quotation by Athenseus, DipnosophiMm, 14. 33 (also 
in Miiller, FUG. 2. 90-91), as follows : ‘ The singers certainly foresaw the bravery of Cyrus 
the First and his coming war with Astyages. For, as he [ Dinon ] says, when Cyrus 
asked permission for his journey to Persia (he had previously been in command of his 
[i. e. Astyages’] staff -bearers, and afterwards of the men-at-arms) and went away,.,, as 
Astyages was feasting with his friends, Angares, who was the most renowned of his singers, 
was called in and sang the customary songs. At the close he said that a great beast, fiercer 
than a wild boar, had been let loose in the swamp, and if it became master of the 
places round about, it would soon fight with ease against great numbers. When Astyages 
asked what sort of beast it was, he said it was Cyrus the Persian. So Astyages thought 
the suspicious of the singer correct and sent for [Cyrus], „ but accomplished uothi 4 g,’ 
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The men set out and, when they came to Cyrus, gave him the 
message from Astyages. But he, like a quick-witted man, or perhaps 
at the suggestion of Hoibaras, replied : ‘ Why should I not go when 

my master summons me ? But now take dinner, and early in the 
morning we will go to him.’ The men approved this plan. Cyrus, after 
the Persian fashion, had a number of sacriBcial victims and cattle 
roasted and carved, and proceeded to feast the soldiers and to make 
them drunk. Previously, however, he had dispatched a messenger to 
his father to tell him to send one thousand horsemen and five thousand 
foot soldiers to Hyrba, anotheP city, which lay on the line of march. 
He ordered him to put the rest of the Persians under arms at once, 
declaring that this was the king’s command ; for he did not disclose 
the actual reason. After the banquet, when the soldiers had gone to 
sleep, he himself and Hoibaras mounted their horses just as they 
were, rode off, and came to Hyrba while it was yet night. Cyrus 
armed the people and drew up the troops that had come from his 
father in battle array, taking his own position on the right and 
stationing Hoibaras on the lefi. 

Meanwhile those who had come from Astyages in the morning 
recovered from the effects of the wine, and, recognizing what had 
happened, pursued Cyrus. They reached Hyrba and, finding him with 
his forces marshalled, they joined battle. Then for the first time 
Cyrus displayed his great bravery and with the help of three ’ Persians 
slew about two hundred and fifty of the horsemen. The remainder 
escaped to the king and brought him word of the disaster. Then, 
smiting his thigh, he exclaimed : ‘ Ah me ! how often have I recog- 
nized that one ought not to do good to the base, and yet I am caught 
by fair words, in that I took Cyrus, a Mardian, from many ills® and 
made him such a plague to myself ! But now he shall not rejoice in 
that which he desires.’ 

« Ms. epi Eurhan heteran This Persian town seems not to be mentioned 

elsewhere in Greek literature, and the name is perhaps corrupt. The word heteran, ‘ other’, 
makes no sense as the text stands, but something may hare fallen out. Muller conjectured 
heiaimn ‘ allied’, or echurau • strong’. Herzfeld, however, in his article Pasargadae in A7m, 
8. 1-68, identiHes (p. 28) Hyrba with the modern town Dehbid, twenty-five miles north of 
Meshad-i Murghab. 

» So the Ms., and in view of the generally romantic character of the narrative, tne 

disparity of numbers is not a ground for questioning the text. 

• Instead of poll6n kakon of the Ms., Dindorf would read rather plausibly aqtolon 
&afco«,‘ a vile goat-herd’. 
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Thereupon Astyages summoned his generals at once and ordered 
them to muster their forces. When there had been assembled one 
million foot-soldiers, two hundred thousand horsemen, and three 
thousand war-chariots, he marched against Persia. But there an 
opposing army had already been raised by Atradates, who was in the 
plot. This force consisted of three hundred thousand light-armed 
men, fifty thousand horsemen, and one hundred scythe-bearing chariots. 
When the troops had been gathered together, Cyrus made an address 
to them. . . } 

Thereupon both Cyrus himself and his father drew up their army 
and appointed as general the shrewd and energetic Hoibaras. He 
occupied the narrow passes and the highest mountains with garrisons, 
transferred the body of the people from the unfortified towns to those 
that were well-walled, and built forts where there was occasion. Not 
long afterwards, Astyages came with his army and burnt the deserted 
towns. He sent messengers to Cyrus and to Atradates, his father, 
uttering many threats and taunting them with their former beggary, 
and he ordered them to come back to him, as he would merely chain 
them with heavy fetters. ‘ If you wait to be captured’, he added 
‘ you shall perish most miserably.’ Cyrus replied : ‘ It seems, 

Astyages, that you do not recognize the power of the gods, since you 
are unaware that it is by them that we goat-herds have been impelled 
to this undertaking, which w’e shall pursue to the very end. For 
yourself, inasmuch as you treated us well, we give you this advice, that 
if the gods will put it into your mind, you lead away your troops and 
leave the Persians, who are better men than the Medes, in possession 
of their freedom, lest in trying to enslave them you lose the rest of 
your subjects.’ 

Such was the reply that the messenger brought back . Astyages 
in rage led his troops out to battle and drew them up in line, taking 
a conspicuous seat on an eminence with a bodyguard of twenty thou- 
sand men about him.’ Cyrus in his turn advanced, having put 
Atradates in command of the right wing and Hoibaras in charge of 
the left, while he himself with the bravest of the Persians was in the 

» The Mb. has here the note ZETEI EN TO PBRl DEMEttOttlON, ‘ look for the 
continuation in the chapter on Harangues ix., a reference to another division of the 

torlcal Encyclopcedta. 

^ So at the battle of Salamis Xerxes watched the contest from an elevated position ; 
see Aeschylus, Fenians^ 466-467 ; Herodotus, HUt, 8. 90 ; Plutarch, ThemUtocle^^ o. Id. 
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centre. A fierce battle ensued, in which Cyrus and the rest o£ the 
Persians killed great numbers, so that Astyages, seated on his throne, 
exclaimed in indignation : ‘Out upon those terebinth-eating ‘ Per- 
sians, what brave deeds they accomplish !’ He thereujwn sent to his 
generals and threatened them with what would happen to them unless 
they overcame their antagonists.’ 

The Persians succumbed to the numbers o£ the enemy, as one 
body a£ter another advanced, and breaking their line, they retreated to 
the city in front of which they were fighting. When they were inside, 
Cyrus and Hoibaras encouraged them by showing that they had 
killed greater numbers than the enemy had killed, and advised them to 
send the women and children to the lofty mountain of Pasargadai* 
and to sally forth themselves on the morrow and make their victory 
complete. Deatli awaited them all if they were defeated ; it would 
therefore be better to meet it, if needs be, in the liour of victory after 
they had freed their country. 

At these words, all were filled with anger and hatred towards the 
Medes and, opening the gates, they sallied forth at dawn under the 
lead of Cyrus and Hoibaras, while Atradatos and the old men defend- 
ed the wall. The phalanxes of Astyages advanced to meet them in 
full force with both infantry and cavalry. While they were fighting, 
one hundred thousand men made a flunk vnovement, as Astyages had 
ordered, and took tlie city. Atradates, who had received many 
wounds, was brought to the king. Meanwhile Cyiais’s men, after con- 
tending nobly, lied to Pasargadai, where their Avives and children were. 

Astj'ages, when Cyrus’s father Avas brought to him, said : 
‘ So, you excellent satrap of mine, Avhom I honoured, this is the thanks 

» By terebinth is meant here either the fruit of PUtaria trtrbhi/hfis (so Hehn, 
Kulturpflanzen und Hausthiere in ihrrni Uc'hrrgnuf/ ans Anirn, ed. 7, p, 418, Berlin, 1902), or 
perhaps the fruit of Pistacia vprn^ the pistache nut. The usual Greek name for this is 
])iHtakion^ itself probably a Persian word ; see Hehn, op. cif.^ pp. 4ll, 605. It was, however, 
known also as ferphinthna or tpruunthoa (A-thenaeiis, D'pnn. 9 oj)hii<taef 14. 6l), and seems to be 
mentioned under this name by Theophrastus, HUtoria Pl<uik(rata, 4. 4. 7, as growing in 
Baktria. The Persian custom of eating these nuts is referred to by Strabo, Geogr. 15. S. 18 ; 
Plutarch, .4 cteei-cA c. 3 (where the old translators render incorrectly ‘turpentine’); and 
by Aelianus, Varla Historia, 8. 89. 

s Diodorus, in a fragment, Hist. 9. 23, mentions the severity of Astyages towards 

his troops after their defeat. ■ u 

• Pasargadai is in fact situated iu a plain, and the surrounding hiUs cau hardly be 
called ‘lofty mountains’. Seo Jackson, PersM Fast and Present, 279-280, New York 

1906 ] and Herzfeld in Klio, 8. 1-28. 
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that you and your son have rendered me/ The old man, with his 
last breath, replied : ‘ Master, I do not know which of the gods 
brought this madness on my son ; but do not you maltreat me, for 
as I am now, I shall soon breathe my last/ The king took pity 
on him and said : ‘ I will therefore not maltreat you, for I know 

that if your son had listened to you, he would not have acted thus ; 
and I will even give orders that you receive burial,* since you did 
not share this madness with him/ So Atradates, who died shortly 
afterwards, received honorable burial in due form. 

Astyages advanced upon Pasargadai through narrow passes. On 
either side were smooth rocks and rugged and lofty mountains.* The 
way through the pass between was blocked by Hoibaras with ten 
thousand heavy -armed men, so that there was no hope of getting 
through. Astyages, recognizing the situation, ordered one hundred 
thousand men to make a flank movement around the mountain. These 
found a way of ascent and climbed up and seized the heights. Hoiba- 
ms and Cyrus fled by night with their entire force to another mountain, 
which was lower than the former. The army of Astyages, which 
was already between the mountains, followed in pursuit upon their 
track. 

Thereupon the army of Astyages advanced and ascended the 
mountain, which had cliffs on every side and was covered with 
woods and wild olive groves®. Here they fought with courage, but 
the Persians showed the greater valor. Cyrus charged on one wing 
and Hoibaras on the other, bidding them remember their children 
and wives and aged fathers and mothers, whom it would be a disgrace 
to leave for the Medes to slaughter and dishonor. On hearing these 
words, they took heart and rushed down with a shout, and by hurling 
immense stones in the absence of weapons, they drove the enemy 
down from the mountain. 

It happened by some chance that Cyrus came to his father’s 
house, where he had dwelt as goat-herd when he was little. There 
he offered a sacrifice of wheat flour, kindling a fire with cypress-wood 

^ The Greek word thaj)teln is broad enough to refer to any one of the various 
modes of disposing of the dead which were lu use under the Achsemenian kings ; cf. Spiegel, 

Eranische Alterihw}iHkunde,d. 703-705. 

* The pass from the north, through which Astyages would have entered, is rough, 
but not BO difficult as Nicolaus makes out. See Jackson, op. city p. 279. 

• These hills are now quite treeless. 
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and laurel, ‘ like a man worn out and without resource. Immediately 
it lightened and thundered on the right. Cyrus prostrated himself, 
and some birds of good omen, which lighted on the house, indicated 
to him that he should go to Pasargadai. 

After [ the Persians ] had taken their dinner, they slept on the 
mountain, and next day, relying on the omens, they came down to 
meet the enemy, who were already climbing the mountain, and 
they fought manfully for a long time. Astyages posted fifty thousand 
men at the base of the mountain and commanded them to kill those 
who feared the ascent or who fled down again. So, forced by ne- 
cessity, the Medes and their allies came up against the Persians. The 
latter, yielding to numbers, fled to the summit of the mountain, where 
the women were. These drew up their clothes and cried out : ‘ You 
cowards, where are you running to ? Is it till you go into the 
place from which you were born ? * (On this account, whenever the 

» Compare Strabo^a description of the sacrifices of the Persians, (Jeogr, if) 3. 14, in 
Falconer’s translation, 3.136-137, Bohn’s Classical Library, Lonion, 1857. He says : « But it 
is to fire and water especially that they offer sacrifice. They throw upon the fire dry 
wood without the bark, and place fat over it ; they then pour oil upon it, and 
light it below ; they do not blow the flame with their breath, but fan it ; those who 
have blown the flame with their breath, or thrown any dead thing or dirt upon the fire, arc 
put to death.* 

* They sacrifice to water by going to a lake, river, or fountain ; having dug a pit, they 
slaughter the victim over it, taking care that none of the water near be sprinkled with 
blood, and thus be polluted. They then lay the flesh in order upon myrtle or laurel 
branches ; the Magi touch it with slender twigs, and make incantations, pouring oil mixed 
with milk and honey, not into the fire, nor into the water, but upon the earth. They con- 
tinue their incantations for a long time, holding in the hands a bundle of slender tamarisk 
twigs,* (Falconer incorrectly translates rhahddn mnrih’nwn as ‘myrtle rods*,) 

» We possess three other accounts of the decisive battle between Cyrus and 
Astyages, in all of which the incident of the Persian women has a prominent place and is 
related in almost the words of Nicolaus. 

Justinus, Hliitorice Fhilippica^ 1. 6. 10-15, gives the fullest account, and refers to the 
severe measures of Astyages. I quote the passage in Watsou’s translation, p. 9, as follows ; 
‘ Astyages, hearing of this occurrence [the treachery of Harpagus], and collecting troops 
from all quarters, marched against the Persians in person. Having vigorously renewed the 
contest, he posted part of his army, while his men were fighting, in their rear, and ordered 
that those who turned back should be driven on the enemy with the point of the sword ; 
telling them that, unless they conquered, they would find men in their rear not less stout 
than those in their front; and they were therefore to consider whether they would penetrate 
the one body by fleeing, or the other body by fighting. In consequence of this obligation 
to fight, great spirit and vigor was infused into his army.* 

* As the Persian troops, therefore, were driven back, and were gradually retiring, their 
mothers and wives ran to meet them, and besought them to return to the field. While they 
hesitated, they took up their garments, and shos^ed them the secret parts of their persons, 
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Persian king conies to Pasargadai, he presents gold to the Persian 
women, giving each of them the equivalent of twenty Attic drachmas.)^ 
Put to shame by what they saw and heard, the Persians turned 
back upon the enemy, and making an assault wdth one dash, they 
drove them from the mountain and killed not less than sixty thousand. 
In spite of all that, Astyages did not desist from the siege. . . 

After many things had intervened, Cyrus went into the tent and 
sat on the throne of Astyages and took his sceptre. The Persians 
hailed him. and Hoibaras put the kidaris^ on him, saying : ‘ You are 

asking them if they would shrink back into the wombs of their mothers or their wives. 
Checked with this reproach, they returned to the battle, and, making a vigorous assault, 
compelled those from whom they had fled to flee in their turn.' 

Plutarch, Midiernm Virtittes, p, 246A (in Pliilarch} Monilnt, ed. Bernardakis, 2. 206, 
Leipzig, 1889), agrees very closely with Nicolaus. His version is as follows : ‘ Cyrus, after 
he caused the Persians to revolt from King Astyages and the Medea, was defeated in battle. 
As the Persians fled into the city, with the enemy so close behind as almost to enter along 
with them, the women met them in front of the city, and saiv], lifting up their clothes from 
their lower parts ; ‘ You greatest of all cowards, where are you running to ? Surely you 

cannot in your flight go into this place, from which you were born.’ The Persians, feeling 
shame at the sight and the words, and reproaching themselves, turned about and, renewing 
the fight, routed the enemy. Hence a law was established that when the king entered the 
city, every woman should receive a piece of gold. This law was made by Cyrus.* 

Polyfienus, Stratcijernata^ ed. Woelfflin and Melber, 7. 45, Leipzig, 1887, tells the 
story more briefly thus : ‘ Tlie Persians were engaged in battle with the Medes. Cyrus 
was the leader of the Persians. Oibares, the satrap of Cyrus, started to retreat, and all the 
Persians under his command fled w ith him. Then the Persian women, meeting the fugitives, 
drew up their dresses and said : ‘ Where are you fleeing? Are you seeking to re-enter the 
place from w'hich you came forth ? ’ The women’s speech made the Persians ashamed, and, 
returning to the battle, they routed the Medes.’ 

* This custom is alluded to by Plutarch, Alexander^ c. 69 ; see also Xenophon, 
Cyroptedia^ 8. 5. 21, where it is said that Cyrus gave ‘ to all the Persians, both men and 
women, such presents as the king still makes when he comes into Petsia.’ Strabo, Oeogr^ 
15. 8. 8, says that ‘ Cyrus honored the Pasargadai, because there he conquered in the final 
battle Astyages the Mede, and transferred to himself the empire of Asia.’ 

« A lacuna is indicated here by the Ms. note ZKTEI EN TO PERI AN DRAG A- 
THEMATON KAI STRATEGEMATON, ‘ look for the continuation in the chapters on 
Deeds of Bravery and Generalship.’ 

• The ‘kidaris,’ which is often mentioned by the Greek and Roman historians as one 
of the insignia of Oriental royalty, was a high cap, which only the king was allowed to wear 
upright, and which was surrounded by the diadem, or band of blue and white. See especially 
Quintus Curtius, Hint. Alex. 3. 3. 19. In the present passage, as often, it seems to 
be not different from the tiara, with which some ancient authors identified it; cf. Hesy- 
chius, Lexicon^ s. v. hidaris. Another and earlier form of the word is hitarlsj which is found 
in Ctesias, Fragmmts 78 (47), ed. Gilmore, p. 168. It is most natural to connect it with the 
Hebrew keter^ * crown’, which, however, occurs for the first time in the late book of Esther, 
1. 11 ; 2. 17 ; 6. 8. As it is there used of the Persian royal head-dress, Gilmore, in his note 

he fragment of Ctesias cited above, and Lagarde, Qenammelte Abhandlungerit p. 207, 
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more worthy than Astya^es to wear this, since God gives yon this 
privilege as a reward of your valor and ordains that the Persians 
shall rule over the Medes.’ They carried off all the treasure to 
Pasargadai under the supervision of Hoibaras and the otficers whom lie 
had appointed. The booty that the Persians gaiue<l by going through 
the tents of the private soldiers was likewise immense. 

Within a short time the rumour was spread abroad generally that 
Astyages had been dele.ated and bad tied, and that be had lieen de- 
prived of his power by som(‘ god. Individuals and nations liegan 
accordingly to revolt. First Artasyras*, the ruler of Hyrkania, came 
to Cyrus with an army of fifty thousand and did homage, saying that 
both this force and another much greater were re.ady at his command. 
The rulers of Parthyaia, of the Sakai, of Baktria, came next, and then 
all the rest, each eager to get the start of tlu; other, until Astyages was 
finally left w'ith only a few companions. He was attacked shortly 
afterwards by Cyrus, who easily worsted him in battle, and was ieu 
captive before him.” 

Chaiiles J. Oodkn. 

Leipzig, 1866, suppose it to be derived from the Persian, but do not give any satisfactory 
etymology. Gilmore’s suggestion of Old Persian kh!ih(U}t{r)iiin seems impossible for linguistic 
reasons. On the other hand, we may refer h-Pt<‘r either to the Hebrew verb ’to 

surround’, or perhaps to the Assyrian hmlurru, meaning a sort of crown ; so Ilominel 
Frvtfidir(trt( t' no P- 90, 189."). An additional testimony 

for the Semitic origin of I khtrfx. is afforded by the citation in Hesychius, Wv#//, s. v. 
kittaris, of the latter foim as belonging to the dialect of Cyprus, an island which was in 
close contact with Phoenicia. 

1 This is doubtless the Artasyras from Ilyrcania whom Ctesias, PnuiitKnf.-^, 10 (9 
('d. Gilmore, p. 138), names .as thcMuost powerful personage at tin* court of Cambyses. 
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ANDARZ I kotakan 

The following' fragment is extraeted by me from the P^zaiid 
manuscript which has been conquered by the Asiatic Museum in 
St. Petersburg from the legacy of Dr* West. I thought it will 
not be without interest to print it even in this imperfect form. 
The manuscript, written in the second part of the last century, consists 
of 112 (-ages in 4^. It is written with a nice handwriting in a very 
unlearned manner. To judge from the text and the order of the 
materials, it seems to be re ited to the P^izand manuscript N22 of the 
India Office Library iii London. Its contents are the Bunddkisn 
(incomplete), Sclijtst nc Suyisfj Andar: i ddudk mard (West Gr. ^89) 
and the following text called l)y me Aiidarz i kotakdn or “ the advice 
to the pu])ils, — all in Piizand. The text is quite corrupted through the 
ignorant copyist, or i)erhaps through the compiler himself who very 
likely has rendered the original Pahlavi text into the P^zand. Excepting 
the coirimon faults usiiallj" committed by the Pazandists (for iuotaiice, 
the constant confusion of t and n) there are plenty of others, which 
make the reading very difficult, still more the editing of the text. Of 
course, if we could compare this manuscript with some similar but 
more ancient one, we might pcrliaps obtain a better result. [ think it 
best to print this fragment from the manuscript without changing 
anything, adding a sublineal Pahlavi translation as it must hav^e been 
in the original. Those words for which I could not find the Pahlavi 
equivalents, or which I could not understand, are left without transla- 
tion. In this way the Pahlavi text will explain, to a certain degree, 
my criticism of the l^^zaad text. 

The contents of this fragment are precepts for school children 
concerning their usual life. Their naive simplicity makes it very 
interesting reading. 

Text. 
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Tbanslation.* 

The duties of the children [concerning] school, which are 

instituted by God, Every day, ge t up before sunrise; wash your 

As tiie text is corrupted, t)^e trauslation does not lay any claim to exactness. 
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hands and face, wipe them with a tewel .... and immediately, as 
it ought to be, go to school and there do your duty(?) ; in school give 
all your sight, hearing, mind nnd tongue to learning ; when you are 
freed from school, go decently home ; bow kindly to the good and 
wise men you meet on your way ; wliatever you do at home, do it 
carefully according to the precept. Do not offend your father and 
mother, do not fight with your brothers and sisters, neither with slave, 
servants and cattle ; on the contrary, behave well to them, as is be- 
coming. Do not be invidious but benevolent. 

Before you are allowed to eat bread, h\ow your nose, wash your 
hands, put the bread bet ore you, sit down, say j/ a fhd... till yazamaide^ 

a$9mvoh( thrice, and eat the bread When you have eaten the 

bread arrange the place and wash your hands with water 

If yon find wine, drink it ; if not, do not drink/ Your fmiyer must be: 

asffm voliu tlirice, yafhd dhu miryo twi(;c Cleiin your teeth (?) 

put on the right place .... sit according to the precei)ts 

sleep well, rise up healthily, see the school witli pleasure 

. . . .* Children I shall give you some good precepts : going back from 
tiie ehrpatistdn^ go your way ; do not beat nor offend either dogs, 
birds or cattle. A good leaimed man yon meet with, greet 
gently, and kindly salute him. When you go out from the 
house, stand before }'Our parents obediently — with hands on your 
breast. Whatever you are commanded to do, do attentively, according 
to the precepts. Do not sit down before you receive permission. When 
you are told to eat, blow your nose, wash your hands, pur, the bread 
before you, say yathd till .... once, qS^m vohu thrice and eat the bread. 

When you have e<aten ))read, clean your teeth, say as^}7i vohu 

four times, yathd •••twice, put on the place. .. sleep well. The 

next day rise up healthily before sunrise, wash your hands and face 


thrice well with water and [wipe] with a towel Do not 

offend your teacher, so that there may not result a punishment 
for you. When you miss a scliool-day, you will be (?) . ... When you 

are 20 years old, appear before the learned dastoors and they 

ask you a wise word.* . . .. 


St. Petersbubo. Dr. A. Freiman. 

j It means : be sober. 

• Here it seems the second fragment on the samf' subject commences. 

» Exaraen ( 1 ) 
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A NOTE ON THE BREACH OF TREATY 
BETWEEN GUSHTASP AND ARJASP. 

The purpose of this note is to supplement in a small point the 
account of the war between Gusht&sp and Arjfisp, which is given in 
Professor Jackson’s volume, Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient Iran 
(pp. 105-107), by making accessible in English a passage that was 
not included in it at the time of publication. 

The causes of the war between Gushtasp and Arjasp were 
either religious or else the question of tribute as noted by Jackson, 
op* cit*^ p. 206, where references to the ‘‘Dinkart” and ‘‘Y^tkfi.r-i* 
Zarir&n” are given. There was still another reason for the 
outbreak of hostilities according to Tabari (A. H. 311 = A.D. 
923), the well-known Arab historian and chronicler, as given 
in his brief notice of Zoroaster (Tabari, ed. de Goeje, Leyden 
1881, 1.676). It was connected in a way with the tribute but 
had also a special import of its own. The contents of the 
passage by Tabari were copied, perhaps with slight variations, 
by Ibn-i-Miskawaih (the Persian historian who died A. H. 
421 = A. D. 1030) in his historical work entitled ‘‘ Tajarib-al- 
Umam”, and now accessible in a lithographed facsimile, 
reproduced by Caetani in the Gibb Memorial Series, 7.54. There 
is a rendering of Tabari’s original quotation, moreover, by 
Noldeke, Persische Siudien, 2.6, in Sb, Wien. Akad. 126, 
Abhandl. 13, and by Gottheil, References to Zoroaster, in Clas- 
sical Studies in honour of Henry Drisler, p. 37, New York, 
1894. As the Tabari passage is one of interest, I give here 
the original Arabic text, adding a translation and making a 
comment on the point at issue. 

Mifi i m 1^/0 

w ly* f j I ^^•o ^ ^ 

Ij j J ua U i} y6 

U4 > Lfj Jfj^J AJ I ivl I I j ^ cT jiJt iJ«U §<!>.«>( 

l> UJU ^ wA- I J I 
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U I j Ok«k di «)u^ I A) ( I ) V^ J 

kMI jtU^j A/0^ ^SA^i eit 42^1 ^ ( J *aJ| J *S^^\ jj 

4^1 J AUj ijAl t ^4A> fc-^-^UdkJ yU^jb {Jj^^l Uii Ai*J 

wXL.« f^U ly^i cAmI^J j UUUU. ^1*4^ j MU^ 

iJUm>I 42,1 AJ^ »JU4^ Ai I AjUl^ yy«^u A^ Ai^f Ajlir ylj*. iAuU bUr ^1 

5^/^U iiiilA^j I 4 ^ U4^ I J Ji' ^ U 4 ^iAiUjl«»i 

“ Bisht&sp (Gusht^sp) in his days was under an arrangement 
for a sort of peace with Kharz^sp (Arj&sp) son of Kai Suftsp 
(Shaw&sp), the brother of Fr&si^t (Afr&si&b), King of the 
Turks/ It was one of the conditions of this peace that Ghish- 
tS<sp should have an animal (a horse) standing at the gate of 
Arj^sp, in the station of the animals (horses) which stood guard 
at the gates of the kings. Zaradusht* counselled Gusht&sp to 
break the tie of friendship with the King of the Turks. He 
(Gusht&sp) accepted it (the advice) from him and sent for the 
horse and the man in whose charge it was, and brought them back 
to him. When this became known to Arjfi,sp, he became angry. 
He was an arrogant Sorcerer*. He resolved to make war with 
Gusht^sp and wrote to him a rough letter. In it he informed 
him that he (BishMsp) had made a great innovation, and that he 
disapproved his having accepted the teaching of Zaradusht.* He 
commanded Bisht^sp to send Zaradusht to him, and swore that, in 
case he refused, he would make war upon him until he should have 
spilt his blood and the blood of his family. Now when the mes- 
senger had brought the letter to Bisht^p, the latter gathered 
about him his family and the nobles of his people ; among whom 
were Zdm^sp, (J&raUsp, their wise man and their arithmetician, and 

» I have here and throughout followed Tabari’s direct phraseology which differ* 
slightly from Miskawaih. Tabari is more explicit ; he mentious, for example, the persons 
by their names, while Miskawaih mentions them only in pronouns, whioh is so puzzling 
to the reader. 

Miskawaih does not mention Gusht&sp as the only object of this treaty of peace, 
but he speaks of it in a general way, as if it was his custr^m that every tributary ruler 
should furnish also a horse for his gate. 

For other references on the proper names consult Justi, “ Altiraniiches Namtnbuoh/’ 
p. 21 . s. V. Arejadaspa. 

* Miskawaih has it Zardusht. 

• This sentence is omitted by Miskawaih. 

« This sentence isomitted by Misawakih in this connection 
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Zarin, (Zarir) the son of LuhraspL Then Bisht&sp wrote as an 
answer a threatening letter to the King of the Turks, proclaiming 
war, and informing him that he (Bishtasp) would not desist from 
(fighting) him, even if he ( Arjasp) should desist. So they set out 
one against the other, each one with a countless number of sol- 
diers.” 

In reading this account, ray attention was arrested by the 
expression — ‘ an animal (or horse) at the gate of Arjisp' — as a 
condition of the treaty. The point of the stipulation is not clear at 
first sight, nor do I recall having met with such an expression 
elsewhere in Oriental literature. But doubtless to the writer him- 
self it was too obvious or familiar to require him to add anything 
by way of explanation. As a suggestion by way of explanation, I 
would propose the fol lowing idea drawn from the Arabs : — 

The horse at times was practically a sign of peace and fealty or a 
guarantee of safety.* For example, under circumstances when a man 
has to pass through a country that is hostile to liis own, he may 
ride with safety, if mounted upon the horse of a chief or an officer 
who is friendly to the hostile tribe. Such a horse, furthermore, is 
kept with its attendant or is allowed to remain with another tribe 
as a security or pledge of peace. In some instances, it was virtu- 
ally the equivalent of a hostage, and served to prevent an ill-dis- 
posed tribe from coinrnittiLig depradations, whenever a cause for 
breaking off relations arose. The horse and the man in its charge 
depart as a sign of ruptured friendship and probable war. In in- 
ternational diplomacy to-day, this would be equivalent to the with- 
drawal of ail ambassador or minister resident in a foreign country. 

It seems to me, therefore, that when Gushtasp was obliged to 
pay tribute to Arj^p, he perhaps followed a common custom in 
demanding that the tributary ruler should furnish a horse, with 
an attendant, to stand guard at his gate, ready for service or as a 
guarantee. The horse, although ostensibly a sign of comity 
between the two nations, was actually an acknowledgment of 

^ According to Miskavvaib, Gushtasp wrote this letter without consulting his people 
whom Tabari refers to. 

These and similar variations of small import suggest the idea that perhaps Miskawaih 
had another copy of this account before him with or without that of Tabari. 

• I might add that in 1512 Sultan Ahmad of furkey. when fleeing in disguise, was 
recognized through the trappings of his horse, and wae slain. 
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superiority on the one side and of submission on the other. In the 
same connection, perhaps, we may recall the part played by the 
Ah)amedha horse in ancient India, when it roamed over territory 
that was tributary. 


Columbia University, 
New York City. 


Abraham Yohannan. 



YL)nAn DASldR’S EPISTLE TO KHUSRC) 

kavAtAn. 

Tntkoductory Remarks. 

As a fitting tribute to the memory of my revered predecessor, 
give a short and unique Pahlavi text, as yet unedited, with 
transliteration and translation. I have found only one MS. of 
the text, and no notice seems to have been taken of it as yet. The 
text seems to be an historical fragment written in very imperfect 
Pahlavi. It is possible that it is reproduced from some Neo- 
Persian writing. I have tried to keep the text intact, giving my 
amendations at the foot of the pages, and have introduced the 
amendations in my transliteration. 

The subject matter of the fragment may be shortly explained 
thus. According to the Sh^h-Namah, Pirhz, son of Yazdagard, 
went against KhfishnavS,z, the king of the Turks, taking with 
him his brother Hormuz and his eldest son Kob^d as leaders of 
the army. His younger son PalSsh remained in the capital to 
govern the kingdom. There was a very famous ‘ P^rsi ’ whom 
the king used to call Sar-khvan (of. YAndn), who stayed with 
Palash as a holy leader (Dasthrb Seven princes including Pirftz 
fell into a trench, which Khhsh-navaz had prepared, out of 
whom only KobM could be saved. Several Iranians were made 
captive and Kobdd was put under heavy fetters. The nobles of 
the realm elected Palish as king. There was a hero named 
Shfz&e (cf. Sevar) who was appointed to watch and protect the 
realm during the absence of Pirftz from Irfin. He belonged to 
Shiraz and was ‘ Sipehbad ' and ‘ Marzbftn* of Zabulist&n, Bast, 
Gaznin and K^bulistftn. He went to war against Khflshnav&z for 
the release of Kobdd, the Mhbad&n Mflbad DastAr Ardashir and 
other Iranian captives ; he returned victorious bringing the releas- 
ed captives to Ir^n in his train. Pal&sh ruled for five years and 
two months. Thereafter Sfifzft^ persuaded him to abdicate the 
throne in favour of his elder brother Kob&d. During the first 
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twenty-three years of Kob&d’s rule, the kingdom was under the 
‘ DasthrV of SAfzM, whereafter he returned to Shir&z. At the 
instigation of secret advisers, KobM sent Shaplr R^zi (of Rae) 
descendent of Mehrak against S’lfz&e who was taken prisoner and 
brought to Kobad. All his property in Shir&z was confiscated and 
brought to Ctesiphon and he was killed. At this act of ungrate- 
fulness, the Iranian soldiers and citizens were excited; they fettered 
Kobad and delivered him over to Zar-mehr, son of Slifzae, to 
wreak his father’s revenge upon him, and elected JS,mSsp, Kobftd’s 
younger brother, as king. Kob&d was able to win over Zar-melir 
by persuasion and promises. Zar-mehr released him from fetters, 
and the two with five confidantes deserted Ctesiphon and took their 
way to Haital. On the way, Kobad married the daughter of the 
‘ Dahkan ’ of Ahvaz, and when he reached Haital, he asked the 
king of the Hait^lians for hel[). The kiiig of the Haitfilians sent 
with him 40,000 gallant soldiers of his. (^n his way back Kobad 
learnt the good news of the birth of his son, whom he at once 
named ‘ KasrPib The great men of Iran set aside Jamasp who was 
only ten years old, and again elected Kobfld as ruler of the realm. 
KobM died after having ruled for forty-three years. 

Prom this short account I gather that the Yunan Dastfir of 
the Pahlavi text seems to be the Dast'^r Sar-khvan of th(^ Shah- 
Nfi-mah, and that tlie Pahish referred to in the Pahlavi text is the 
younger brother of Kob^d, who ruled for five years and two months 
during the absence of his father Pirnz and his elder brother Kobfl-d. 
The Sevar Dastfir of the Pahlavi text must be the Safzae of the 
Sh&.h-Nfl.mah. The episode of the Yfinfin Dasthr referred to in 
the Pahlavi text seems to be wanting in the ShS-h-Ndnuih, 
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Tkanslitbratjon 

[Nko-Peksian]— Haclitb-i farrokh iiauiah kah Yfiinari Last^r 
bah Aiihfihiravan iiawishtah b5d. 

[Pa z end] — Pa nam-i Yazdan. 

[Pahlavi] — Pavan shem-i Ddrfdr AAhrma^t/. 

1. Aerffin yemafeZiind aigh ainat Khhsrhb Anhsliak-rhb^n 
pavan patakhshaeih yetibftnast, bavihhnast aigli anshftta^n r^e 
dftslrkh'ar va^id^nerf, shekipt-icli vaMdiintv/, chig\n ab-i valmaii 
KavS.t hamai karJ, va kin ab min marcJCiman kh'^^st. 

2. Meman Kavat r&c berSrb-i yehevnut mOn-ash shem Pal^s 
yehevunt, va Kav^t gabr^-i diish-liim yehevAnt. 3. Akhar mart^ii- 
man ayibarih-i Palas va/nd&nt (h6mand), va Kavat min shatr 
biriin va5id'int (h6mand), va Pal&s rae pavan p^takhsh&eih barfi 
nish^st h6mand. 

I, Kavdt pavan blini-i Turk satAnt pavan nazdikih-i Kha- 
kan, va rozgar-i zak jivak ketrunt, va khanak pavan kop dasht 
mun(-8han) K6p-i Kavatan yema/e/und va karitilnd. Akhar min 
zak, amat Palas barn yemitunt, Kavat min Kh&kAn as6b^ran 
bavihilnast, va bard yatunt, va Airan shatr yensegfint, va kin-i 
marJilmand Pdrs 5aen del daslit, v.i sdi min Yunan Dast6bar va 
min ko/a aish baj bavihiuiast, va gabraan-i chaiid bara zektelftnt 

6. Y6nan min valnian bara varikfmt, va martiClman-'i Pars 
min valman ranjhr yehevhnt ; xl shant patakhshaeih ka/'d ; dkhar 
bara yemithnt. 

7. Akhar iniu zak Kh&srab i Anashak-riban pavan pdtakh- 
shdMh bard yetibiinast, va bavih&nast aigh levatman mardlman-i 
Pars ham -ghnak vaiidftnec^ aigh ab i valman (bara i vaiidCmt, va 
pavan hainak-jivak gabradn bara yaityhntan-i Yhndn she^iiinit, 
vad valman rde lakhvdr pavan yadman avurerf, va kimi ab min 
valman avdz vakhdAnc^?. 

8. Yftnan pavan Atdsh-gas-i Atar-Gadman varikhnt yehe- 
vunt ; va Ydiidii marc/-i sakht zlrak va ddndk akhtar-mar yehe- 
vdnt. 9. Chigiin bard vashamm’int aigh KhiisrAb-l Aniishak- 
riibdn pavan pdtakhshdeih bard yetibhnast, zich-i kh^dsh bard 
vakhdiint ; denman dininak aydft aigh nazdik-i Aniishak-rilban 
vazlttnerf va valman rdd mas va rabd gdrdmik yekhseniindd 

10. Akhar Yflndn ndmak-i bard yektibAnt bard (vaO KhAs" 
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rOb-i Aniishak-rOib^n, va gaft : aigh deuman namak ait, Malk^^n 
Malk^-i get&h I (barS.) HetS,n. 

11. KhOsnlb-i geh^n ! bar^ khavitun aigh kherad? miu 
h iinak g^h^nik^n shapirtar ait. 12. Bar^ khavitO.ii, Malkii I 
aigh kherar/ shapirtar min hamak gOhan ait va ko/a memaii 5aon 
gehaii ; bara iiazdik'i khh^/i9 shapirtar inindavam madam 
patakhshae kherar/ ait. 

lo. Akas yehev5nash, MalkO 1 min bahar zak ze~sh pOtakh 
shaeih 10 pavau Aininak hamae kard. 14. Akas yehevanOsh aigh 
patakhshOeih pa van ii inindavam patayirfar yehevOnet. 

15. Ab-i lak bartZ-barih nOvakih la kard, va khiipih avaz 
vakhd'int, va p.ivan jivak-i b ircZ-barih (sar)-kashih kart/, va pavan 
jivak-i khipih sakhtih. 16. Zak aish, m\n chigOn (.ienman) 
va5id’inec/, hat lak valmaii rae d\st yekhsen’inih, vad marrfaman- 
ich dust yekhsen'ind ' 

17. Kami ainat patakhshaeih bavihiinih karrZan, diist yekhso- 
ntiii aigh d'lshmin ibara) sOtimd, ae^^Cm aigh dOshmin i kftchak 
vazOrsf hdmanccZ. 

18. Chignn VishtOsp rnalkO yeheviinOsh, imin-ash 12,000 
saklilin dOnOkOn pavan karitdntan rast kar(rZ va bara yektibiinast : 
4,000 6aeu Shaest-la-Shaest va frahOng Din-i avizak-i Auhrma^^rf 
Khi(/06 ; va 4,000 5aen chand inasatarih va gOhandarih va nikas 
dashtan-i shatr va shatristan, avaJ.inih-i mata mar</0m0n va 
nikas dOshtan daman-i Aahrmaj^/ ; 4,000 Z>aen frahfing andazak 
va akhtar-marih va khavit’\ntan-i tib sOkhtan- i rOrfihO va 
avgiiuha va mindavam-i aigli paiakhshay in rae pavan kar yatii- 
net. 1 9. Va />aen zak hanbain 2 : irg va mish levatinan aevak 
da^Zigar mayO barO vashtamOnt. 

20. Va akhar chigAn Vohiman Spend-dOtOn yehevOnOsh, 
mOn-asli masan va kasan .... yehevilnt va gchOn rOe avOtZOn 
dOshtj Jond-i DiishhOkht raO avarfOn kard va ArilmOikan rae vosOr 
kard hOmand va Otash pavan TarkastOn, Arimva Sistan yeftrOnt, 
va Atash-gas-i KayOn kard hOmand — 12,000 kardhOmand va 5a0n 
AirOn-shatr 12,000 pahal ribOt kard. 

21. ChigHn DOrae yehevAnash, mOn-ash FagfAr-i Chin rae 
pavan bandakih yOityAnt, XII shatristin kard Atar GAshaAsp 
zahbOin kard, va 12,000 bandak FagfAr vakhdAnt yehevAnt min 
band azOd kard, va ganj-i vaz6rg hanakhtAnt 5aen g6mbad-i 
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22. Chigin Artakhshir-i P^pak^n yeheviiiiash, mOn-ash 

xcvi sipAh pa vail bandakih-i benafshman kar<i?, va min yadmau-i 
benman-i Kh^kau bara vashtam\nt, va bentmaii inalk^-i Ariim 
levin -1 yAityflni, hamiik inarz/Ciman min Kli'irA.s&.n vad 

Khorbaraii /^aAn bandakili daslit, va nihA-n! min derham kar^, 
YAnto mataAn karrf, va 6arn khAcZaeih-i valm m ;niu hamAk 
geMii aevak gabrit -i daryOsh baviliAnast h6mand 1^ yehevAnt ; 
nevakan pa van avv-bimih va khish-delih zivast hOmand va sari- 
taran pAr tars va bim j^ehevAnt. 

23. Chigin IhrAz yelievAnash, min-asli />aen klii^Aeih vii 
shant tang-sAlih yehevint, va min tangih luch aish la yemitAnt 
rain raardiimAu va chiharpiyan, iiiin zak ganj-i nafshman pavan 
haraak gchAnikAn karcZ; ydm-shapan nesadman val Da^ZAr Aiihr- 
ma^cZ kar^Z vad zak tangih bara satAnt. 

24. ChigAn VahArAm Gir yehevAnAsh, mun-ash min di/^ 
nihArfak-1 peshinikAn marcZAman parvard va gehAn ave-bim dasht 
va pavan shacZih yekhsenAnt. 

25. Ab-i lak, amat pavan jjatakhshAeih yamtAnt, levat 
man PalAs la tdban kdshi^Z, va brarZ-zA^Zagan rac bara aityAiit, va 

madam sar-i AzAdagAn pAyak kartZ, va Sevar kheracZ 

Dastdbar rAe inekhitAnt inAn />aAri hamik gehin danAk-i cliigin 
valman la yeheviint ; min arrik-ker^ZAran barA varikAnt va pavan 
shatr an-airanakan aAftacZ. 

26. Denman Aininak aish d'ist yekhsenAnih vad raar^ZA- 
mAn-ich dAst yekhsenAnd. 27. Min bandak kheracZ gir, hat 
khera^Z-aAmand hAmanecZ, va sakhAn bandagan initr-pAnakAn 
vashamraAn. 28. Va kin min del birAn va6idAn, meman pAta- 
khshA6-i n6k kin-i kahAbAn vijAyetZ 

29 AkAs yehevAnAsh aigh pAtakhshAe-i inAn pavan kheracZ 
levit zAcZ bara levitih yAmtAnecZ, va amat sakhAn-1 dAnakAn lA 
vashamraAnecZ zAcZ tapAh yehevAnecZ, va amat stahambakih va/d- 
dAnAtZ zAcZ pashimAn yehevAnecZ. 

30. AAcZAn yeraaZeZAn i aigh koZA pAtakhshAA-i raAn gadman-i 
KayAn yekhsenAnt, zak gadman valman’iAe rain hamAk a-sazAkihA 
lakhvAr yekhsenAnAcZ, va d'Ar vafiidAnAcZ rain hamAk a-dakyAih, 
ham aAcZAn chigAn AtAsh hamAS tarn va tArikih min Asira va zahba 
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Translation 

[Nko-Pkrsian] Tradition of the auspicious letter which 

Yiinan Dasthr had written to Naoshlrw&n. 

[Pazbnd] With the name of God. 

[Pahlavi] With the name of the Creator Aiihrma^rf(I begin). 

1 . It is related that when Kh&sriib of immortal soul sat on the 
throne, he wished to ill-treat the people and be harsh (towards 
them) just as his father Kavat used to do ; and he sought after his 
father's revenge from the people. 

2. For Kav^t had a brother whose name was Pal&s, and 
Kav^t was a man of vicious disposition. 3. Consequently, the 
people helped Pal^s, banished Kav&^t from the country and placed 
Pal&s on the throned 

4. Kav^t went to the land of the Turks near the Kh&kftn, 
remained there for a period and took up (his) abode on a moun- 
tain which is called and named ‘ KavH's mountain. 5. There- 
after, when Palfi.s died, Kav&t, having asked the Khak^n for 
troops, came over and took possession of the country of Ir&n, 
harboured in (his) heart revenge against the people of 
PS-rs, demanded subsidy from Yiinan Dastiir and tribute from 
all persons, and killed several men. 

6. Yhn&n fled away from him, and the people of P&rs were 
tired of him ; he ruled for forty years, and then he died. 

7. Thereafter, Khiisrilb of immortal soul sat on the throne, 
wished to deal with the people of Pars just as his father had 
done, and he despatched men to all parts (of the country) to fetch 
Yilnan, so that he may again get hold of him, and wreak (his) 
father s revenge upon him. 

8. YiinS.n had fled to the Fire-temple of ‘Adar-Khiirah’ ; and 
Yhnfi.n was a very “cunning” man and wise astrologer. 9. When 
he heard that Khiisriib of immortal soul had sat on the throne, he 
cast his own horoscope, and predicted in this manner that he should 
go to (Khiisriib) of immortal soul, and that he (the latter) would 

' According to the Shah-N^mah, it was the. youngest brother Jllmasp and not 
Palish, who was elected king on the banishment of Kob&d. See Introductory 
Remarks above, p. 495. 

» According to Firdausi, Kobfi,d went to HaitAl and returned from Hait&l with 
an army of 40,000 to regain the throne. 
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hold him great, noble and beloved- 

10. Thereafter, YOnan wrote an epistle to KhAwAb of immor- 
tal soul and addressed (him) thus ; “ This is (my) epistle, take 

(it), 0 Emperor of the earth ! 

11. King of the earth ! Know that wisdom is the best of all 
earthly (things). 12. Know, king, that wisdom is superior to the 
whole world and to whatever is in the world ; moreover, in the 
presence of the sovereign, wisdom is the best thing, the supremely 
sovereign. 

13. Be warned, O king ! by that (one) who ruled not with 
propriety. 14. Know that sovereignty remains permanent by 
means of two things. 

15. Thy father did not practise forbearance and goodness, 
and he withheld beneficence ; in place of forbearance he practised 
haughtiness, and, in place of beneficence, he (practised) severity. 

16. If you befriend him, (j. e.,) the person who does the like, 
would people, too, befriend him ? 

17. Now, if you desire to rule, befriend (the people), so that 
foes might disappear, in as much as an insignificant enemy becomes 
(a) formidable (foe). 

18. Be thou like King Vishtfisp who prepared by heaft and 
transcribed 12000 sayings of the sages : 4000, consisting of 
“ The Proper and the Improper,” and the instruction of the holy 
Religion of AAhrraa^d, the Lord; and 4000, consisting of several 
(things), justice and governance of the realm, preservation 
of cities and provinces, prosperity of the subjects of the coun- 
try, and preservation of the creatures of Auhrmajrf ; 4000, consist 
ing of the science of Mathematics and Astrology, the know- 
ledge of the construction of rivers and canals, and things useful to 
kings. 19. And at that period, the wolf and the lamb used to 
drink water with one another. 

20. And, then, be thou like Bahman, son of Spend-d&^t, 
who was (just to) the high and the low, and kept the kingdom 
prosperous and he fertilized Jond-t Dtlsh-hUkht, and (his subjects) 
scattered the Arfimans, and carried the Sacred Fire to Tfirkastftn, 
Arlm and Slstan, and prepared Kayanian Firb-templel; — they 
prepared 12000 and he oonsttOcted 12000 bridgee, iJnd inns 
in the country of IrSln. 
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il. Be thou like Dfitifi who brought the Pagfir of Chin 
in captivity, and populated twelve provinces, and established Adar 
GdshaAsp ( >n) the golden (altar), and released fropa fetters 
12000 captives (whom) FagfOr had taken, and deposited great 
treasure in the vaults of the Fire-temples. 

22. Be thou like Artakhshir son of Papak, who kept 96 
soldiers in his attendance, and used to eat from the hands of a son 
of Kh6.kS,n, and brought " ith him a daughter of the king of ArOm, 
and had all mankind from the East to the West under (his) obe- 
dience. And during his reign, (if) they sought one beggar in the 
whole kingdom, he was not (to be found). The good lived with- 
out fear and with joyful hearts ; and the wicked were full of dread 
and fear. 

23. Be thou like Firhz, in whose reign there was a scarcity 
for seven years, and no one from among men and beasts died of 
want ; as he made over his own treasure to all the subjects. For 
days and nights he prayed to the Creator Adhrma^o?, until the 
famine passed off. 

24. Be thou like Vahftr&m Gdr, who cherished mankind ac- 
cording to the law and usage of the ancients, and (who also) 
kept the people without fear and with tranquility. 

25. When thy father came to the throne, he could not live 
in peace with Palfis and he brought his nephews, and appointed 
them over the head o£ nobles, and killed SSvar, the leader of wisdom, 
like whom there was no sage in the whole world ; he fled from the 
avengers and fell off in a foreign country. 

26. In this way do thou befriend a person, that mankind may 
befriend thee. 27. Acquire wisdom from thy servant, if he is 
wise, and listen to the advice of kind servants. 28. And remove 
malice from (thy) heart; for, should a new king seek after old 
revenge ? 

29. Know that when the king has no wisdom, (he) soon 
comes to nothingness, and when he does not listen to the admoni- 
tions of the wise, he is soon ruined, and if he practises oppression, 
he soon repents. 

30. It is so said that every king who has the Kayknian 
glory,— that glory witholds him from all improper actions, and 
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makes Him far from all impurities in the same way as fire cleans 
silver and gold of all their dross, so that they become without dross 
and are appreciated. 

Kaikobad Adarbad Uastur Noshirvan. 



PERSIAN BUDDHIST TRANSLATORS 
IN CHINA. 


It iB interesting to know that the Buddhists of China and 
Japan owe much to eminetit scholars of ancient Persia. After the 
introduction of Buddhism into China in 67 A.D., there were many 
Buddhist monks and laymen from India, Afghanistan and Chinese 
Turkestan coming to China for missionary work. Most of them 
translated valuable Buddhist books into the Chinese language, 
and left us authentic sources for investigations, though some works 
were already lost a thousand years ago. Ancient t^ersia sent a 
number of Buddhist missionaries to China in the early part of the 
history of Chinese Buddhism. We do not know exactly how many 
Persian Buddhist missionaries came to China, but from memoirs 
of eminent monks, such as No. 1490 in Nanjio’s Catalogue of the 
Chinese “ Tripitaka”, and various catalogues of the Chinese 
Buddhist books, we learn that there were at least five Persian 
Buddhist translators in China in the period between the middle of 
the second century and the beginning of the fourth. Even in the 
seventh century there were several hundred Buddhist monks in 
the dominion of Persia. Huan Tsang, a great Chinese pilgrim, 
while travelling in the western frontier of India near Beluohistan in 
644 A.D., was told by the native people about the Persian 
Buddhism of that time. This information is contained in a short 
note on Persia in his Si-yu-ki, chapter 11, in which he says that 
“ there are two or three Buddhist monasteries (in Persia) with 
several hundred monks by whom the HinayAna doctrine of 
SarvAstivAda was followed.” 

Foreign Buddhist missionaries in ancient China often translated 
their names into Chinese with a partioult^r word in the beginning 
to denote the native country of each one. An Indian missionary 
Dharma-raksa translated his name into Fa4an, with Chu in the 
beginning to represent his native country 7^ten-cAu(India), so that 
he has been generally known in China and Japan by the name of 
(7Au Fa~lan. In the same fashion, Loka-raksa, a monk of the 
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country of Yu^-ohi (northern India and part of Afghanistan) 
transliterated his name into Chi Lou‘chia-ch‘ an, or Shi Lo-ka-shen, as 
the Japanese pronounce it. Sangha-varman, a monk of the 
country of K‘ang-ohu (Sogdiana) rendered his name into K^ang 
Sing-k‘ai. Parthia was called An-st (Japanese An-sok) in early 
historical records of China, such as Chen-han-shu, or “ History of 
Former Han Dynasty” (202 B.C. — 24 A.D.), and Hou-hanshu, or 
“ History of Latter Han Dynasty” (25 — 219 A.D.) Ansi is the 
Chinese transliteration of Arsak, another form of Arsakidce, the 
name of an ancient Persian dynasty. The ancient Chinese had no 
sound like ar, and used an to transliterate ar in a foreign sound. 
In the fashion just mentioned, ancient Persian Buddhists in China 
should have An in the beginning of their names. The five Persian 
Buddhist translators are : An Shi-kao, An Hiian, T‘an-wu-ti, An 
Fa-hien and An Fa-ch‘in. They have a word An prefixed in their 
names, except the third monk. 

1. An Shi-kao.-— An Shi-kao, sometimes called An Tsing, 
was a son of the queen, and the crown prince of An-si. He learned 
thoroughly various branches of art and science, and was interested 
in religious books of foreign countries. When his father, the king, 
died, he was deeply impressed with sorrow and the unreality of the 
world. So he gave up his kingdom to his uncle, and becoming a 
monk, studied the doctrine of the Buddha. He understood 
“ Sfitra-pitaka ”, was well versed in “ Abhidharma”, and often 
recited sfitras on meditation. Sometime later, he left his country, 
and wandered about in foreign lands until he came to China and 
arrived at Loyang, the capital of China, in 148 A. D. He soon 
mastered the Chinese 'language, and worked at translation till 
170 A. D. Chinese catalogues of Buddhist books difier in 
numbering his works. 

Number of Number of 


Catalogue to Buddhist books 

work 

fasciculus 

K^ai-yuan-lu ... 

(Nanjio’s Catalogue No. 1485) 

87 

88 

I-ehing-t^urchi ... 

(Nanjio’s Catalogue No. 1487) 

i€ndu ... ... ... 

... 176 

197 

... 176 

197 


(Naiyio’s Catalogue No, 1488) 
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According to “ R‘ai-yiian-lu,” chapter 1, two works out of eighty- 
seven were lost before 730 A. D. Many of these works are only 
sections or chapters taken from “ Digha-”, “ Majjhima-”, 
“ Sarayutta-”, and “ Anguttara-nik&ya.” This caused a difference 
in the counting of his work in various catalogues. 

In the last two catalogues we find ascribed to An Shi-kao 
three noteworthy translations, “ Fa-chfi-ching” (“ Dharamapada”) 
in 4 fasciculi, “ Wu-liang-shu-chfng” (“ Amit^yus-sfitra”) in 
2 fasciculi, and “Tao-ti-ching” (Margabhfimi-sfitra”) in 1 fasciculus. 
An Shi-kao’s “ Fa-chu-ching'’ is the earliest Chinese translation of 
“ Dhammapada”, but unfortunately it was lost a long time ago. 
At present we have in the Chinese “ Tripitaka” four later trans- 
tions of the “ Dhammapada”. They are as follows : Vighna’s 
version in 39 chapters (Nanjio’s Catalogue, No. 1365), Fa Chfi’s 
version in 39 chapters (Nanjio’s Catalogue, No. 1353), Sangha- 
bhuti’s version in 33 chapters (Nanjio’s Catalogue, No. 1321), and 
T‘ien-si-tsai’s version in 33 chapters (Nanjio’s Catalogue, No. 1439). 
An Shi-kao’s Wu-liang-chu-chimi (“ Amitdyus-sfitra”) is the earliest 
Chinese version of “ Sukhdvati-vyfiha”. Originally there were in 
China twelve different translations of “ Sukh&vatl-vyuha.” Seven 
of them were lost long ago, and the remaining five are still in the 
Chinese “ Tripitaka” (cf. Nanjio’s Catalogue, p. 10). According 
to I-ching-t‘u-cni, An Shi-kao’s version was lost before 664 A.D. 
The original Sanskrit text of “ Sukh^vati-vyviha” was published 
by Max Milller and Bunyiu Nanjio in “ Aneodota Oxoniensia”, 
Aryan Series, vol. I, nart 2, and an English translation by Max 
Mfiller is in the Sacred Book of the East, vol. 49. In the 
Chinese “ Tripitaka ” we have “ Tao-ti-ching ” (“ Mdrgabhfimi- 
sfitra”) in 1 fasciculus (Nanjio’s Catalogue, No. 1326), and a 
later translation “Sii-hing-tao-ti-ching” by Dharma-raksa (Nanjio’s 
Catalogue, No. 1825). Both “Wu-liang-shii-ching” (“Amitayus- 
■fitra”) and “Tao-ti-ching” (“M^rgabhiimi-sfitra”) are Mahayfina 
texts. From this fact we may conclude that An Shi-kao had the 
original books of both the Hinay&na and Mahfi,y^na schools. His 
translation of “ Sukhfivati-vyfiha ” is especially noteworthy. For a 
later version by Sangha varman is one of the most popular and 
most widely read sfitras in China and Japan. 
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2. An Hiian. — An Hiian was a prince and an upasaka of 
the country of An-sl. He was a gentleman of amiable character, 
learned in secular and religious literature. When he came to 
China, the Emperor Liang honoredhim with the rank of the first 
colonel in the Chinese cavalry division. So he was often known in 
China by the name of Prince An or Colonel An. With the 
assistance of a Chinese scholar Yen Po-t‘ao, he translated the 
following two works into Chinese at|Lo-yang in 181 A.D. : 

(o) Shi-urk-yin-yuan-ching (Dvftdasftnga-pratitya-samutpad- 
sfitra) in 1 fasciculus (Nanjio’s Catalogue No. 1339). 

{b) i?l**cAinjr-cA»n^ (Ugra-paripioohft) in 2 fasciculi (Nanjio’s 
Catalogue No. 33). 

The former is the demonstration of the twelvefold chain of 
causation* which was thought over by the Buddha both forward 
and back, soon after the attainment of Buddhahood, and the 
latter belongs to the Vaipulya class of the Mahfiyftna school (cf. 
K‘ai-yuan-lu” chapter 1, “1-ching-t‘u-ohi” chapter 1, and “ Nei- 
t‘ien-lu ”, chapter I). 

3. T‘an-wu*ti. — T‘an-wu-ti, or Dom-mu-tai, as the Japanese 
pronounce it, is a transliteration of the Sanskrit Dharma-satya or 
the P6li Dhamma-sacca. He was a Buddhist monk of the country 
of An-si. He translated important passages taken from Vinaya 
of the Dharmagupta school in White Horse Monastery at Lo-yang 
in 254 A. D. His work (Nanjio’s Catalogue, No. 1146) exists in 
the Chinese “ Tripitaka” in the name of “ T‘an-wu-to-chc-mo” 
( Dharmgupta-karman).* 

4. An Fa-hien. — Fa-hien may be the Chinese transliteration 
of the Sanskrit Dharma-bhadra. He was a Buddhist monk of the 
country of An-si. We do not know the date of his arrival in 
China. He is said to have translated “ Mah5parinirv5na-sfitra” 
in 2 fasciculi, and “ R&maka-sfitra” in 3 fasciculi. According 
to “ K‘ai*yuan-lu ” chapter 4, the former is a translation of the 
first few sections of the “ Mah&nirvhna-siltra ”* of the Mah6- 

‘ For parallel P^li passage see Mah4-vagga, i. 1.2-3 and Warren's Buddhism, 
p. 83* 

• Cf. “ K‘ai-yuan- lu ”, chapter 1, ” I-chiDg-t*u-chi ”, chapter 1, and Nei-t‘ien-lu 
chapter 1. 

• No. 113 in Nanjio *s Catalogue is a later translation of ” MaWnirv&na-stitra ” 
of the Mah&y4na school. 
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ySna school, and the latter a partial translation of “ Avatamsaka- 
shtra ”, (Nanjio’s Catalogue No. 87). We have a later version of 
“ Rfimaka-shtra ” (Nanjio’s Catalogue No. 106), an incomplete 
translation of chapter 34 of “ Avatamsaka-shtra ”, and An Fa- 
hien’s version may be the earlier translation of the same original. 
Unfortunately two works of An Fa-hien were lost before 730 A. D. 
Anyway An Fa-hien was a MahSydnist, for both works belong to 
the school of the Greater Vehicle. 

5. An Fa-chin. — Fa-chin was a Buddhist monk of the 
country of An-si. He came to China, and translated five works 
in 6 fasciculi at Lo yang in the period between 281 and 306 A D, 
Chinese Buddhist catalogues mention names of these works, but 
three of them were lost before 730 A. D. At present we have the 
following two works in the Chinese “ Tripitaka”. 

(a) O-iju-ioang-chuan (Life of King Ashoka) in 7 fasciculi 
(Nanjio’s Catalogue No. 1459). 

(/>) Tao-shan-tsu-ching (Siltra on the supernatural footsteps) 
in 4 fasciculi (Nanjio’s Catalogue No. 148). 

The former may be a Chinese version of “ Ashokfivadana ” 
(Catalogue of the Hodgson Manuscripts, v. 23, vi. 12, vii. 3). 
A later version is “ 0-yu-wang-ching ” ( Ashoka-rilja-sfitra ” 
translated by Sanghapstla in 512 A. D. (Nanjio’s Catalogue No. 
1343). The latter is a traditional record of Buddha’s sermon for 
his mother in Tusita heaven. A similar translation was made by 
Dharma-raksa in about 270 A. D. (Nanjio’s Catalogue No. 153). 

Imperial University of Tokio. Kentok Hoei. 
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PERSIAN ALLUSIONS IN PAUSANIAS. 

In the celebrated guidebook of the ancient Greek traveller, 
Pausanias, there are several references to Persia, which are of 
interest not only as a corroboration of the statements of Herodotus 
and Strabo but also as throwing, perhaps, some additional light 
on the antiquities and religion of ancient Iran. In view of the 
fact that Pausanias was engaged primarily in writing a description 
of Greece, in which the Persian allusions are only incidental, it is 
not be expected that the amount of information derived from him 
would be very great. V’^here such allusions do occur, however, they 
appear to be worthy of special consideration, first, because Pausanias 
himself is believed to have been a Lydian by birth‘ and hence 
probably acquainted with Persian civilization at first hand, and 
second, because his general trustworthiness, in spite of the attacks 
of Scaliger and later critics, is now generally admitted.* 

The significant passages in Pausanias relating to Persia are 
the following. 

1. ALLUSION TO THE HOUSE 8ACUIFICB. 

In Periegesis, 3.20.4, Pausanias incidentally alludes to the 
sacrifice of horses as a custom common in the Persian sun-worship. 
The reference reads as follows (of. Frazer’s translation p. 166 f.). 
‘ Above Bryseae rises mount Taletum, a peak of Taygetus. They 
call this peak sacred to the sun and amongst the sacrifices which 
they here offer to the surCjare horses. The same sacrifice, I am aware, 
is offered by the Persians.’ 

This feature of the religious worship of the ancient Persians, 
corresponding to ihe asvamedha of the early Hindus (cf. Rigveda 1. 
162-163), is mentioned several times in the Zoroastian scriptures as 
observed by heroes and kings (e.g. Yasht 5 ; 9 ; 14). The horse- 
ssictifioe is not directly referred to by either Herodotus or Strabo 


» Cf. Frazer, pa Description of Greece^ voL 1. p. xix. 
• ib., p. Ixvi i. 
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ia their special descriptions of the Persian rites, but Herodotus 
does spenk of this custom in connection with the Massagetae, of 
whom he says (I, 216) ; ‘ The only god that they worship is the 

Sun, to whom they sacrifice horses. The idea of this sacrifice is 
that they offer the swiftest of all creatures to the swiftest of the 
gods. With this latter attribute of swiftness we may compare the 
Avestan epithet aurvat'Ospa, ‘swift-horsed’, in Yt. 6 1 ; 23. 6 ; 
Sirozah 1. 11 ; 2. li. and on the position of the horse among the 
early Persians in general we may refer to the monogroph by Modi, 
The Horse in Ancient Iran. 

2. THE PERSIAN FIRE-WORSHIP. 

In Periegesis 5.27 there is an interesting religious allution, 
which is to be added to the well known passag es in Herodotus and 
Strabo. I quote it in full. ‘ The Lydians who are surnamed 
Persian^ have sanctuaries in the cities of Hierocaesarea and 
Hypaepa, and in each of the sanctuaries is a chapel (oikyma) 
and in the chapel there are ashes on an altar, but the color of the 
ashes is not that of ordinary ashes. A Magian, after entering the 
chapel and piling dry wood on the altar, first places a tiara on his 
head, and next chants an invocation [fipadei) of some god in a 
barbarous and, to a Greek, utterly unintelligible tongue ; he chants 
the words from a book (e/t bibliou). Then, without the applica- 
tion of fire the wood must needs kindle and a bright blaze shoot up 
from it’. (See Frazer, p. 280). 

This account is practically the same as that given by Strabo 
(15. 3. 14-15), though it is evident that we have in Pausanias an 
independent authority, whose statements are based on personal 
observation (theasamenos) Pausanias’s ‘ chapel ’ (oikyma) is doubt- . 
less the same as the fire-temple (pusai theion) of Strabo and the 
dtash-gdh of the Zoroastrians. The tiara, described in fuller 
detail by Strabo, is the penom worn by the Magi to keep their 
breath from polluting the fire. The invocation chanted at the 
sacrifice (epadet) is also mentioned by Herodotus and Strabo, 
but Pausanias alone tells us that the words were actuallyiread from 
a book — a clear reference toSthe hymns of the A vesta. 

3. STATUES OP PERSIANS USED AS COLUMNS. 

Thetpractice ,of using statues^ of Persians as supports or^ 
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columns in sculpture and architecture is referred to in two passages 
of Pausanias’s work. In Perieg. 1.18.8 we read : ‘ Tliere is also 

[at Athens] a group in Phrygian marble, of Persians supporting a 
bronze tripod : the figures and the tripod are both worth seeing’. 
(Frazer p. :^G). With this compare 3. IPS, which runs as follows : 
‘ The most striking ornament of the market-place [at Sparta] is a 
colonnade which they name the Persian Colonnade. Built originally 
from the spoils of the Persian war, it grew in course of time into 
the spacious and splendid edifice which it now is. On the pillars 
are figures of Persians in white marble : one of them is Mcirdonius, 
son of Gobryas Artemisia., daughter of Lygdamis, and queen of 
Halicarnassus is also represented. They say she voluntarily joined 
Xerxes in his expedition against Greece, and distinguished herself 
by her prowess in the SLa-fight at Salamis (Frazer, p. 149). 

It is interesting to compare with this a passage in the De 
Architectura of Vitruvius in which the architectural feature here 
exemplified is explained. In the chapter to which I refer Vitruvius, 
after enumerating the various branches of kn owledge with which 
the ideal architect should have some acquaintance, continues in 
the following manner {De Arch. 1, .5, 6). ‘The architect must also 
have considerable knowledge of history, because architects, in 
designing buildings employ many ornaments which they should 
be able to explain to those who desire an explanation. Take, for 
example, those marble statues of women in long robes, which are 
called Caryatides. If they are introduced in a building to support 
the rautules and cornice, the architect may explain them, in case 
of inquiry, as follows. Carya, a state of the Peloponnesus, sided 
with the Persians in their war against Greece. Hence, when the 
Greeks had put an end to that conflict by a glorious victory, they 
all, by common consent, declared war on the Caryates. In this 
way they captured the city, put the men to death and pro- 
nounced a curse upon the state. The matrons they led away into 
slavery, without, however, permitting them to lay aside their robes 
and the adornments of their sex. Instead of being led once for all 
in triumph they were made a perpetual example of servitude, 
loaded with scorn and suffering, the punishment of their state, by 
the fact that the architects of that time used their statues as 
columns to support the weight of buildings, that the memory off heir 
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crime and also of its punishment might be handed down to posteri- 
ty. In a similar manner, when a small band of Laconians, under 
the leadership of Pausanias, son of Agesipolis, had defeated the 
countless host of the Persians in the battle of Platsea, they first 
celebrated a splendid triumph with the booty and plunder, and 
then employed the proceeds of the spoils in erecting the Persian 
Colonnade — a building which was at once an incentive to glory 
and valor among the citizens and trophy of victory to later 
generations. They there set up images of the captives in barbaric 
garb to support the roof, thus punishing arrogance with the 
contempt that it deserved, so that their enemies might be terrified 
through fear of their bravery and that the citizens, gloriously 
inspired by beholding this example of courage, might be prepart d 
to defend the liberty of the state. Hence, from that time forward, 
many have erected statues of Persians to support the ef)istylium 
and its ornaments, and, by this idea, have introduced a striking 
variety into their works. There are likewise other historical facts 
of the same character, which architects ought to know*’ 

As a Persian parallel to this Grecian idea we might, perhaps, 
refer to the sculptured figures of the twenty-eight conquered 
nations which Darius caused to be represented as supporting his 
throne ; see the inscription about his tomb at Naksh-i-Rustam, and 
compare Weissbach and Bang, Die Altpersischen Keilinschriften, 
(Leipzig, 1893,) pp. 3G, 37 ; Spiegel, Die Altpersischen Keilinschen, 
(Leipzig, 1881), pp. 56, 57 ; also the illustrations in Dieulafoy, 
L’Art Antique de la Perse^ 3, pi. 1, 2, 3, and Stolze and Andreas, 
PersepoHs, 2, 108-110. 

4. THE PERSIAN LAW. 

In Pausanias 9, 32, 10 there is an allusion to the Persian 
attitude toward wealth, which is quite at variance with what is 
found elsewhere on that subject in the literature of Greece and 
Rome. The passage to which I refer occurs in connection with the 
description of the tomb of the Spartan Lysander at Haliartus in 
Bceotia. As one of the discreditable features of Lysander’s career 
Pausanias mentions the fact that it was he who first introduced 
the love of money among the Lacedaemonians. The passage may 
be rendered thus ; ‘Although, warned by-an oracle that the love of 
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money alone would prove the ruin of Sparta, the Lacedaemonians 
were not accustomed to amass wealth, Lysander, nevertheless 
imbued them with a strong desire for it. In my own opinion, 
folioirtng fhe Persians and judguig bg their law ( Persais te epomenos 
\Jcai ilikachon nomu ge to ekeinon), I believe that Lysander did 
more harm than good to Lacedaemon.’ 

Frazer’s note on this passage (Vol. 5. p. 167) furnishes no 
further information concerning the custom which is here referred 
to. He simply remarks that ‘ the Persian law or custom to 
which Pausanias refers would seem to have been one which forbade 
or discouraged the accumulation of wealth.’ But no such law 
seems to be known from either Persian or classical sources. Quite 
the contrary, both the Greeks and the Romans were so deeply 
impressed by the wealth and luxury of Persia that the Persian 
King came to be regarded as a type of great riches and the adjec- 
tive ‘ Persian ’ was used as synonymous with ‘ splendid ’ or 
‘ magnificent.’* 

The only explanation of Pausanias’s words which I can offer 
is that he may have been thinking of the simple life of the early 
Persian mountaineers. If so, we may compare Xenophon, Cyropae- 
dia, 1. 3.4-5, where the youthful Cyrus, at the court of his grand- 
father, Astyages, praises the frugal fare of the Persians as con- 
trasted with the sumptuous banquets of the Medes. 

5. THE PEHSIAN SHIELD. 

We find also in Pausanias two passages which are interesting 
as affording some additional evidence with regard to the shape of 
the Persian shield. The first of these occurs in Perieg. 8.50.1, 
where, speaking of Philopoemen, the leader of the Achaeans, he 
says, in the words of Frazer (p. 438) : ‘ He was thus enabled to 

change the equipment of their infantry. Hitherto they had car- 
ried short javelins and oblong shields, like the Celtic targes and the 
Persian bucklers {tdgerra ta Person), but Philopoemen induced them 
to don breastplates and put on greaves, and, further, to use Argolic 
shields and long spears.’ The second passage to which I wish to 

I Cf Plato, Alcih 122 C ; Plutarch. Momlia 230 E F ; Horace, Odes, 1, 88, 1 ; 3, 9, 4 j 
StatiuB, Siitae, 1, 8, 105, See also Liddell and Scott. S. 7. Pemhos Lewis and Short 
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call attention is found in the description of the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi in Perieg. 10,19.3 and reads as follows (Frazer p. 527) : 

‘ On the architrave are golden shields ; some of them were dedi- 
cated by the Athenians from the spoils of the battle of Marathon ; 
but the shields at the back and on the left are Gallic shields, 
dedicated by the Aetolians ; in shape they closely resemble the 
Persian bucklers {ton Persikon (jerron')' 

It is evident from both of these passages that the shields of 
the Persians must have been quite similar in appearance to those 
of the Celts, and that both were essentially different from the 
round shield {aspis), which formed part of the equipment of 
the Greek peltast. It was pointed out by Professor Merriam in a 
note in the volume of Classical Studies in Honour of Henry Drisler, 
p. 124, that the oblong Galatian shields represented on the portico 
erected by Eumenes II at Pergamum might be taken as an indica- 
tion of the shape of the Persian gerron. In this connection I 
would refer to Bulletin de Correspondence Hellenique 18. p. 176, 
where it is reported that a metope, which was found near the 
south-west corner of the temple of Apollo at Del2:)hi, bore the im- 
print of a large, oblong shield, more than a meter in length. If 
this was one of the golden shields mentioned by Pausanias, the 
discovery may be taken as a further confirmation of Professor 
Merriam’s theory. In that case, however, we must suppose that 
Pausanias’s account is not entirely accurate, as he says that he 
saw the shields on the architrave of the temjplo but does not make 
any particular mention of the metopes. 

The shields represented in Persian works of art are somewhat 
oblong in shape but much less elongated than either the impression 
on the metope at Delphi or the shields of the portico at Pergamum. 
See, for example, the illustrations in Plaudin et Coste, Voyage en 
Perse, Perse Ancienne, vol. 2. pi. 100, 101 ; vol. 3. pi. 154. On 
the subject of the shield in Iranian literature see the article on 
ancient Persian armour by A V. W. Jackson in the Drisler 
Memorial Volume referred to above. 


luviNG C. Demaubst. 



ALLUSIONS TO THE PERSIAN MAGI IN 
CLASSICAL LATIN WRITERS- 

The religion of ancient Iran, with its great founder Zoroaster, 
has been a fruitful topic for study by Western scholars, and among 
the interesting themes for consideration is naturally that of the 
Magi, its priestly caste. In dealing with this question the Latin 
classics have a certain value as adding extra information from 
outside and it seems worth while to present their more important 
items in a single article devoted to this subject. 

Valuable collections of classical references, both in Greek and 
Latin, to the general subject of the ancient Iranian religion are 
already accessible in the works of such scholars as Hyde, Brisson, 
Kleuker, Rapp, Windischman and Jackson,^ but the aim of the 
present essay is to take a single aspect of the topic and treat it 
solely from the Latin side. 

The references to the Persian Magi here given have been 
gathered after making a careful examination of the indexes to 
practically all the well known Latin authors and many of the 
minor writers. They have a peculiar interest also of their own 
because they show how one phase of the teachings of the Magi, 
namely the Art of Magic, became a factor in the social life of 
Ancient Rome. This occult science appealed to the Romans in 
the days of their degeneracy because it could minister to their 
passions. About the actual faith and exalted doctrine of the Magi, 
which Ammianus Marcellinus calls “ the purest worship of divine 
beings’’, they knew little and cared less. The result was an utter 
confusion in the use of the terms Magus ^ Chald(jeiis^ and Mathe- 
viaticus. 

1 Hyde: lld'Kjio veterum JPerHaricnt^ Oxford, 1700. 

Brisson: De Regio Persarum Prhiclpaiu^ Paris, 1690, 

Kleuker, Zend- Avista, Auhang, Z. 2tn, Bd., 3ter. Theil, Leipzig, and Kiga, 1783. 

Rapp, Pe Religion der Verser und der iihrigen Iranier naoh d. Griechischen und Boiuis- 
chen Quellen, in ZDMG. 19. p. 4. seq. 20, p. 49 seq. 

Windischmann. Zoroastrische Studien, pp, 260*373, Berlin, 1863, 

Jackson, Zoroaster, pp« 226-273. 
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The material on the subject in question may be conveniently 
discussed (l) with reference to the word ‘‘ Magus” as relating 
undoubtedly to the Persian Magi, and (2) as associated and 
confused with diviner, magician and the like. I sliall take these 
up in due order. 

I. 

Magus in the sense of Peksian priest. 

The ease with which tlie passages quoted below can be paral- 
leled from the Greek, shows at once their ultimate origin. The 
two classical authors whose writings yield the fullest and most 
accurate returns, Cicero and Ammianus Marcellinus, were in 
close touch with Greek learning. It is to bo expected, moreover, 
that Cicero, who occasionally dealt with such sulijects as divina* 
tioii and the nature of the gods, would examine the religious 
beliefs of different nations, and there is the barest possibility that 
he may have had other than Greek sources. Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, we know, was a native of Antioch and it is not unlikely 
that he may have come into personal contact with the Magi. 

The citations which relate definitely to the priesthood of 
Ancient Iran make up a not inconsiderable number of facts de.scrip- 
tivoof this sect. This material includes the following points 
which may be grouped as follows 

1. Etymology of the word Magus. 

2. Zoroaster, the Founder of the Magian Faith. 

.3. Location of the Home of the Magi. 

4. The Magi, a Tribe — their Independence, and the 

Esteem in which they were liold. 

5. Burial customs of the Magi. 

G. The Wisdom and Learning of the Magi. 

7. Pythagoras reputed to have studied under the Magi. 

8. The Magi as a Priesthood. 

9. The Use of Fire in Magian Worship. 

10. Temples and Shrines of the Magi. 

11. Skill of the Magi in Divination and Magic. 

12. Overthrow of the Magi by Darius. 

13. Miscellaneous Allusions to the Magi. 
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1. ExyMOLociy of the wohd Maoia. 

A praiseworthy attempt is made by Amraianus Marcellinus 
to givG tlie etymology of tlie Avord iiuipur, but unfortunately he does 
so by referring us to a strange term machigista, which is more 
difficult to account for than the f)rigina] word. Plato is cited as 
his authority. Thepas.sage is as folloAvs : — 

Ammianus Marcellinus (fourtli century; Eer. Gest- 23.G.6.32. 
remarks : “ Plato who is the author of so many wise sayings 

affirms that magi a is derived from a mystic w o r d macluujista, 
the purestjworship of divine beings.” 

2. ZoROASTEI?, THE FOUNDER OF THE MaOIAN FaITH. 

The Latin writers Ammianus, Justin, and Pliny, unite in 
saying that Zoroaster A;as tlie founder of the Magian faith. The 
statement of Ammianus is noteworthy because lie speaks of the 
great Eastern sage as a native of Bactria, Avhether correctly or in- 
correctly scholars are not agreed.^ The identification of Hytaspes 
with the father of .Darius is erroneous.’ What ho says regarding 
Brahmanical influences on Zoroaster is interesting perhaps in the 
light of the natural affinities which the religion of Persia has with 
the ancient faith of India. 

Ammianus, 23.6.32, oKserves : (a) “ This knowledge of the 

worship of divine beings was in former ages added to by 
Zoroaster, the Bactria n, who learned many things 
from the sacred rites of the Chaldaens. After him Hystaspes, 
the father of Darius, did the same.” Zoroaster bold- 
ly penetrating to the secret place,, of upper India came to a shady 
solitude where the Brahmans, men of sublime genius, enjoy 
the tranquil silence. Here he learned from their teachings all that 
he could about the motions of the world and of the stars and the 
pure rites of sacrifice. This knowledge he infused into the 
system of the Magi, and it was handed down from father 
to son through succeeding ages.* 

(b) Justinus (second century A, D. ?) Hist. Philip, 1.1.9-10, 


' See Jackson, Zoroaster^ pp. 183-205, 

• IhUl, p. 16. 

This injunction concerning the handing down from father to son is directly in accord 
with the command in the A vesta. 
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writes as follows : “Afterward Ninus waged war with Zoro- 
aster, king of the Bactrians, who is said to have i n - 
vented magic arts.” 

(c)’ Pliny the Elder (first contury, A. D.) Nat. Hist. 30.2.1, 
has the following: “Writers agree that magic originated 
in Persia from Zoroaste r.” 

3. Location of the home of the Magi. 

Only one writer, Amiuianus, makes any attempt to give the 
exact geographical location of the Magi. Amraianus Marcollinus 
Her. Gest., 23.6.32, states definitely in his account of India : “ In 

these regions (Media) are the fertile fields of the Mag i.” 

4. The Magi, a tribe— their independence, and the esteem 
IN which they were held. 

The following statements would lead us to believe that the 
Mao[i like the Lovitos among the Hebrews, were a tribe and not 
a family. Originally small in number, they grew in power and 
enjoyed a higli degree of independonco and security even 1o the 
extent that their towns were not protected by walls and they made 
their own laws. 

Ammianus Marcellinus, Jicr. Gesf. 23.G.35, is the authority 
for these facts : “ In ancient times their numbers were 

few Gradually they increased until they became a 

strong tribe. They dwelt in towns unguard- 
ed by w a 1 1 s, made their own laws and were vener- 
ated because of their r o 1 i g i o n.” 

5. Burial customs op the Magi. 

The peculiar manner in which the Magi disposed of the 
bodies of the dead by exposing them on dakhrnas to be devoured 
by dogs and birds, as enjoined in the Avesta, (e.g. Vd. 6, 44, 51 ; ) 
was well known to Herodotus who described it^ and is mentioned 
by Cicero in the following : Cicero, (first century B.C.) Tusc. 
Disp. 1, 45, 108. “ The Persians cover their dead over with wax 

and then bury them that they may preserve their bodies as long 
as possible. It is customary with the Magi to bury none of their 


Herodotus, Hist. I, 140. 
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order unless they have first been torn by wild beasts 

This statement seems to be taken almost verbatim from 
Strabo, 15, 3, 20, but the reason assigned for the peculiar custom is 
wrong. It was really a concession to the well-known Zoroastrian 
injunction to prevent the earth from being defiled by a corpse as 
found in the Vendidad 1. 13; 3. 36-41 ; G. 44-51. 

6. The wisdom and LEAnNiNO of the Maui. 

(a) That the Magi were justly famed lor their learning and 
wisdom seems Avell established by allusions in the Greek and 
Roman writers. Cicero was definite on the point when he says : 
{De JDii'in., 1, 23, 46). “ The Magi, an order deemed wise 

and learned by the Persians”. 

{b) Cicero also states {De Divin. 1, 41, 90) that ‘‘ none can 
be king of the Persians who has not yet acquired the 
doctrine and learning of the Mag i.”‘ 

7. Pythagoras reputed to have studied under the Magi. 

Several passages in this connection lend color to the supposi- 
tion that the philosopher Pythagoras himself studied under the 
Magi. 

(а) Valerius Maximus (first century A.D.) Exem Memcr 

7. 6. 2. unhesitatingly writes ; “ P y t h a*g o r a s went to the 

Persians and gave himself up to the teachings of the 
Magi from whom he learned the courses of the planets, 
the movements of the stars, their power and peculiar 
n a t u r e.” 

(б) Pliny the Elder (first century A.D.) Hist. Nat. 30, 12, is 
likewise explicit : “At least Pythagoras, Empedocles, 
Democritus and Plato went away to learn this art (magic).” 

(c) Cicero too seems to have no doubts when he asks, De 
Fin. 5, 29, b7 : Why did Pythagoras himself travel in 
Egypt and visit the Persian Magi?” 

(d) Apuleius Madaurensis (second century A.D.) Florida, 
2, 15, is less decided in his 'statement that “ there are those who 
say that Pythagoras had studied under the Magi 
and especially under Zoroaster.” 


Tl)i8i8 corrobo:atvd by Plutarch, Artaxerxes, 3, !• 
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(e) It may be of interest in connection with the above refer- 
ences to Pythagoras to compare the isolated statements to two 
Pythagorean Magians found in a couple of fragments from the 
books of Suetonius (second'contury A.D.). The first, Frag. p. 301, 
1, 19, ed. Teubner, Leipzig, 188(3, reads : “ Nigidius Trigulus, 
a Pythagorean and Magian died in exile.” A similar 
sentence, Pray., p. 301, line 24, states: “Auxilaus Larissaeus, a 
Pythagorean and M a g i a n was driven out of Italy by 
order of Augustus.” 

8. The MA(ii as a piuesthood. 

That”the‘Magi were a priesthood is affirmed by two Latin 
writers, Apuleius Madaurensis and Aminianus Marcellinus. Apu- 
loius having been accused of winning tlie aftections of a wealthy 
widow by the use of magic arts finds it very much to his interest 
to define clearly and unmistakably the term mnguf>. He appears 
to have been acquitted at the time of iiis trial, but his reputation 
for being magus and enchanter grew with succeeding centuries. 
Augustine, who wrote in the fifth century A.D., refers to him as 
one highly skilled in magic art.* Ainmianus in his general 
account of the Magi emphasizes the sacerdotal character of the 
sect. 

(a) Apuleius Madaurensis (second century A.D.) Apologia, 
25-26, asks with some asperity : What is a Mag u s I For if, 
as I read among many writers, a Magus is in the language of 
the Persians, what we call a priest, then is it a crime to bo 
a priest and to know and be skilled in religious usages, 
sacred rites, and the laws of the divine ? Remember 
the words of the great Plato — Mageio esti de touto theon therapeia. 

“ Magic, this is the holy worship of the gods ” Have you 

heard that magic, which you so rashly find fault with, is an 
art received from the immortal gods, the knowledge of their 
worship and a pure and divine science? 

(5) Ammianus Marcellinus, Her. Gest. 23, 6, 34, 35, has 
again something cogent : “ From this time (i.e-, from the time 

of Zoroaster) to the present they have been dedicated to the 
service of the gods The Persian kings made use 

Augustin, ep. 138, 18 (2, p. 6.33 a cd. Gaumer, Par, 1838). 
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of their holy ministry in solemnizing divine rites/ 
It was a sin to approach the altar or touch the victim until a 
Magus had first offered prayer and poured out the preliminary 
libation.’” 

9 The use of fike in Maqian worship. 

Fire as an important element in connection with the worship 
of the Magi is alluded to by a number of Latin writers. This fire 
cult* of the J’ersians serves as a reminder that the Romans 
likewise jealously guarded the sacred fire which Roman maidens 
kept burning in the temple of Vesta. 

The ofeneral statements on the subject of the Magian worship 
of fire* by Roman authors are the following : 

(a) Ammianus Marcellinus, Rer. Gest. 23, 6, 34, has : “ They 
say, if it is worthy of belief, that aflame which descended 
from heaven among them is still burning upon their altars ; 
a s m a 1 1 portion of the fire, it is stated, once carried 
before the Persian kings to bring good fortnne.” 

{b) Julius Firmicus (first half of fourth century) De Error 
prof. Rel, I, 1, c. 5, makes this statement : “ The Persians 
and all the Magi who inhabit Persia, place fire before all other 
elements and think that it ought to be preferred to the other sub- 
stances.”® 

(c) Vitruvius PoUio (first century, A.D ) 4, Praef. declares: 
Thales believed that water was the origin of all things ; Hera- 
clitus, fire ; the Magian priests, fire and w a t e r.” 

(d) Curtius Rufus (first century A.D.) Hist. Alex. 3, 8 , 8, 
gives a picturesque allusion to fire and in connection with the 
march of Darius Codomannus : “ It. was the custom of the 

* Fora simil ir stitfii ) n^iire Strabo, Gaog. 15, 68. 

* For a fuller deflopiiiti ju flee Ileroiotus, Hist, 1, 132. The statement that the Magi 
poured out libations to the heroes slain at Troy when Xerxes was at the Pergamon of I’roy 
is also found in the same writer, Hist, 7, 4 4. 

» Strabo, 15, 3, 15, describes a body of Magi called Pyrathi (those who kindle 

fire) who dwelt in Cappadocia. 

* An account of the sacred liros of Iran together with numerous references to 
Mahommedan and other writers, is given in Jackson, Zoroaster, p. 98. 

» For a tradition about a miraculous flame which Zoroaster is supposed to have held 
in bis hanl when he appeared before Vishtasp, see the statement of Ibnal Athir and Mir- 
khond in Jackson, Zoroaster, p. 60. 
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Persians to march at sunrise. The signal was given 
by the trumpet from the king’s tent on which there blazed an 
image of the sun enclosed in crystal co dazzling that it could be 
seen throughout the camp. Their order on the march was as 
follows : the fire which they call holy and eternal was 
carried on silver altars: next came the Magi singing 
the songs of their country.” 

(e) Curtius Rufus, IJist. Alex. 4. 13. 48, furthermore 
associates the sacred tiro with the sun and with Mithra as the 
personification of light and truth. He says : “ Darius with his 
leaders and kinsfolk went among his soldiers as they stood armed 
for battle and invoked the sun and Mithra' and the 
sacred eternal fire that they might inspire in the 
Persians a courage worthy of their former glory and the deeds of 
their forefathers. ” 

if) Curtius, Hist. Alex- 4. 14, 54, has still another allusion 
in connection with an invocation by Darius: “ Ye gods of our 
forefathers and eternal flame which burns on our altars 
and thou glory of the sun shining in my empire of the East... 
avenge the name and kingdom of the Persians. ” 

10. Temples and shrinks of the Magi. 

We have an interesting group of allusions to temples and 
shrines of the Magi in Latin writers. 

(a) Cicero, in one of three references on the subject, remarks, 
{De Divin. 1. 41, 90) : “ The Magi among the Romans meet 

in a t e m p 1 e for the purpose of discussion and the inter- 
change of ideas.” 

{h) Cicero again, De Repuhlica, 3. 9. 14, has something to 
say about the Persians and the use of temples. He comments 
on the destruction of Greek temples by Xerxes in this wise : “ It 
is said that Xerxes ordered the temples of Greece to be burned 
because he thought that it was wrong for the gods whose home is 
this whole universe to be confined and imprisoned by walls. 
Afterward the war which Philip planned and Alexander carried on 
in Persia was declared for this reason, that they might avenge 

I For a list of Greek and Latin passages relating to Mithra, see Cumont, Myai^res dv 
Mithra, 2. 5-73. 
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the temples of Greece. Even the Greeks did not believe that the 
shrines should be restored so that they might be before the eyes 
of the succeeding generations as a reminder of the crime of the 
Persians. ” 

(c) In a third statement from Cicero’s pen we have the 
expression of what the great Roman himself thought about the use 
of temples, for he asserts, De Legihas, 2. 25 : “I believe that there 
should be tern pies- in the cities nor do I agree with the 
Persian Magi at whose instigation Xerxes is said to 
have burned the temples of Greece because they 
shut in the gods who ought to be free and unrestricted and whose 
temple and home is the universe. ” 

By way ofsupplement to Cicero we may refer to the discussion 
of the same topic b}^ the Greek historian Herodotus, in which he 
explains the feeling of tlie Persians as to temples. Herodotus writes 
{/list. 1. 1.30) : “ It is not according to the Persian tenets to have 
idols made, temples built and altars erected ; they even upbraid 
those who do. I can account for that only from their not 
believing that the gods are like men as the Greeks 
do.” 

11. Skill of the Magi in magic and divination. 

The Latin writers frequently allude to the Magi as prophets, 
magicians and interpreters of dreams, arts familiar to the Romans 
through the Etruscan soothsayers. That this power of the Magi 
and their possible abuse of magic rites should have become exagge- 
rated in Roman eyes is not strange when we remember that Zoro- 
aster was accused of magic practices by some of the early writers 
inimical to his faith. Indeed, Zoroaster’s name is mentioned in 
connection with such rites. 

(a) Pliny the Elder, Hist. Nat. 30. 2. 1, remarks: “Without 
doubt magic originated in Persia. Its founder 
was Zoroaster, as it is agreed among writers. ” ‘ 

{b) A kindred statement is made by Justinus, Phil. 1. 
1. 9.10, who writes : “Zoroaster, who is said to have invented 
magic.” 


» Compare with this the citations quoted above in regitd to Zoroaster, a. b. and c. 
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(c) With regard to the Magi themselves as diviners, Cicero 
has the following : De Divin., 1. 41. 90, “ In Persia the Magi 
take angaries and prophesy.” 

(d) Curtins Rufus (first century, A. D.) Hist. Alex. 7. 48, 

evinces some scepticism when he says : “ There was at the feast 

a certain Cobares, a Median, who in the art of magic (pro- 
vided it is an art and not the most vain of deceits) was 
more noted for his profession than for his knowledge.” 

(a) Lucan, Pharsalia, (first century, A. D.) 6. 431, 
seems to be of much the same opinion. The verse runs : “ He 

(Sextus, son of Pompey) had known the secrets of the cruel 
Magi, secrets hated by the gods of heaven. ” A few lines further 
on, 6. 440, he expressBs again the same feeling : “ Rocks that can 
hear the Magi when they chant their deadly spells. ” 

(f) Arnobius (third century, A. D.) Adv. Gentes, 1. 5, 
affirms the use of magic in the war between Zoroaster which he 
says “ was fought not only with weapons but likewise by means 
of the hidden art of the Magi and the Chaldaeans. ” 

(g) Several instances of the skill of the Magi in divination 

are found in Latin writers.' Cicero, De Divin. 1, 23. 46-47, 
makes the query : “ Shall I relate from the Persika of Dino 

what the Magi interpreted for the famous king Cyrus? 
In his dream the sun seemed to be at his feet. When he strove 
three times in vain to touch it with his hand the heavenly body 

sank and disappeared. The Magi .said that his three attempts 

to grasp the sun* portended a reign of thirty years. This came 
to pass. ” 

(A) Velleius Paterculus, (first century, A. D.) Hist. Rom., 2. 
24. 3. relates that when embassadors from Parthia had come to 
Sulla, among them were certain Magi who from marks on 
his body foretold that his life would be glorious and his 
memory immortal. ” 

1 A Chrittian writer of the third century, i^actantius, Firmianu.^ Inat. 7. 16, relates the 
•trange fact that Hystaapes, king of the Medians, handed down to posterity, the wonderful 
dream. In the interpretation of the dream the fall of the Uoman Empire was predicted. This 
prediction was therefore made before even the Trojan people existed. 

t Possibly we may compare with this ( as did Andreas once) the threefold attempt of 
Franraiyftn (Afrasiab) to seize havartmh a** Kingly Glory in Zamj Ad Yasht, 66. 

67 
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13. OvERTHBOW or THB MaQI BT DaBIDS. 

A number of Latin authors recount the rebellion led by 
Darius against tlie Magi in connection with the usurpation of the 
Persian throne by the False Smerdis. The alleged despotism of 
the priesthood is strongly emphasized. 

(rt) f'eneea (first century, A. D.) Dial, 5. 16, 3. mentions 
Darius, who after the overthrow of the Magus held 
sway over Persia and a great part of the East. ” 

(5) Valerius Maximus, Exem. Mem. p. 340. 9, in his 
narration of how Harius won the Persian kingdom by the whinney- 
ing of his horse refers to Darius as “ having put an end to the 
evil dominion of tlie M a g i. ” 

(c) Valerius M iximus, Exem. Mem. p. 332, 6, gives an 
account of the strange oatli sworn by Darius in these words ; 

Oclius., who was afterward called Darius, swore by the mos 
.sacred oath of the Persians that he would not kill any of tlie 
Magi whom he had overthrown by poison, iron weapon or any 
kind of force. ” 

{d) Valerius Maximus in still a third passage, p. 125, 25, 
again referring to the great King, extols the courage of “ Darius, 
who while freeing the Persians from the cruel tyranny 
of the Magi urged on a comrade in his pursuit of a Magus. 
The Persian’s fear that in striking the enemy he might slay Darius 
too was made light of by Darius ; “ Do not hesitate to use your 
sword because of my danger. ” ‘ 

13. Miscellaneous allusions to the Magi. 

(a) Lucan, Pharsalia, 8. 220, refers to the Magi in connection 
with the Parthians, and intimates that their priestly sanction was 
required in the making of treaties. The poet puts in Pompey’s 
mouth the command : “ Declare my distress to Parthia’s monarch, 
if our former treaty holds, a treaty confirmed by your 
Magi, sworn upon our altar. ” 

(5) Curtius Rufus, Hist. Alex. 5. 1. 22, in describing Alex- 
ander’s entry into Babylon, distinguishes between the Magi and 


» This statement follows directly that given by Herodotus, Hiirt, 3, 78, in his account 
of the overthrow of the Magi by Darius, 
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the Chaldaeans. This is rather a contrast to the habit of most of 
his countrymen, who confuse the two terms. He says of the order 
of the procession, that after the wild beasts which were offered as 
presents, came the Magi singing their songs as was their 
custom. After these came the Chaldaeans, whose duty it was to 
declare the motion of the planets and the revolution of time. ” 

(c) With this distinction in the use of the terms Magus and 
Chaldaean, compare the lines of a fifth century writer, C. Clau- 
dianus in his Panegyric, 8. 145, “ Youth’s Delphic oracle speech- 
less so long, broke its silence, the Persian Magi prophe- 
sied your coming, the Etruscan augur knew you, the Babylonian 
shuddered when he gazed at the stars, the Chaldaean old men were 
amazed.” 

The material thus far given completes the list of passages that 
have to do with the Persian Magi. By way of supplement, or 
rather to complete the data, I bring together here certain of the 
Latin statements in which the term Magus has a derogatory 
significance. 

Magus in the sense of magician, divineh, or soothsayer. 

The tenor of several passages found in three Roman writers, 
Tacitus, Paulus and Suetonius point to the conclusion that the 
word Magus had, under certain circumstances, a base rather the 
a religious connotation, being at times employed as a synonym for 
magician, diviner, or soothsayer. The material, given below, 
makes very plain the fact that the use of magic, sorcery and 
necromancy, had become a menace to social morality,^ during 
the first three centuries A. D. These references may be grouped 
under three heads ; 

1. The Laws Relating to Magic. 

2. Instances of persons being accused of the practice of magic. 

3. Penalties inflicted for magic practices. 

1. The laws relating to magic. 

The attitude of the Law towards magic art is clearly stated 

I Aline from Cato’s De Agri CuUura, in which, however, the word magiis does not 
occur, is interesting as giving a glimpse of a similar condition of theor^^ in the second 
century B, C. Cato says : Let the steward curb his desire to consult a soothsayer, diviner, 
prophet or Chaldssaui ” 
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by Julius Paulus, a Roman jurist of the third century, A. U*, 
in his Sententiae ad Feilium^ 5. 24* 17. He says : It is the law 
that the most severe penalty be meted out to persons 
skilled in magic art, i. e., they may be thrown to 
beasts or crucified. The magicians* them* 
selves shall be burned alive. No one is permitted to have books 
dealing with magic in his possession. If any books of this 
character are found they shall be burned. The owner, if of noble 
birth, shall be deported to an island ; if they ace of a more 
humble origin, they shall suffer capital punishmen t.” 

2. Instances of pebsons bsino accused of the pbactice 

OF MAGIC. 

Instances of persons being accused of the practice of magic 
are found in the works of Tacitus, the great historian of the first 
century A. D. Only those passages have been selected which 
contain the words magus or magi. A much larger number might 
be gathered from this writer if the terms Chaldaius and Mathema- 
ticus, synonyms of Magus, were included. ’ 

(a) Tacitus, Ann. 2. 72. 2, describes 'the case against a well- 

known character of the day : “ Liber Drusus of the family ot 

the Scribonii was accused of revolutionary schemes. .....Firmius 

Catus, a senator and intimate friend of Drusus, prompted the 
young man, who was thoughtless and an easy prey to delusions, 
to resort to the promises of astrologers (Chaldseans) and the 
rites of the Magi and interpretus (interpreters) 
of dreams. ”* 

(b) Another allusion from the same writer explains a case 
in which women are concerned. He writes ; “Agrippina planned 
an accusation through an informer who was to tax her enemy with 
having consulted astrologers, the Magi and the image 
of the Clarian Apollo, about the imperial marriage. ” 

(c) Two passages relate to the case of the daughter of a certain 
Soranus. In the one passage, Ann. 16, 80. 1, the accusation 

j In part II tbe word magus is everywhere translated magician, 

d For a collection of such material •from Tacitas and a number of other ^ters eonsult 
Marquardt, Bomische Biaataverwaltung, Z, p. IQl. Also J. £. B. Major, J^emh p* 3^* 

• See 11, above. 
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runs : “ She had lavished money on magioans.” In the other 

reference Ann. 16 . 32. 2, “ She was asked by her accuser whether 
she had sold her bridal presents to raise money for the performance 
of magical rites.” 

(d) In Ann. 12. 59. 2, Tacitus informs us that “ Priscus 
charged Taurus with a few acts of extortion but particularly with 
magical and superstitious practice s.” 

(e) Suetonius (first century A. D.), whose allusions to the 
Pythagorean Magians have been quoted above/ mentions the 
crime of magic, and accused Nero of dealings in necromancy. 
Suetonius, p. 186, 1. 32, writes : “ He (Nero) even attempted to 
summon and converse with the dead through the offices of the 
magician s.” 

3. Penalties inflicted tor the practice of magic. 

Tacitus and Suetonius describe the penalties meted out to 
those convicted of the practice of magic. * 

(a) Tacitus mentions a decree of the Roman senate expelling 
all magicians from Italy and adds examples of summary punish- 
ment. The passage, Ann. 2. 32. 5, reads; “ Decrees of the senate 
were also passed to expel from Italy astrologers and magi- 
cians. One of their number, Lusius Pituanius was hurled 
from the Rock. Another, Publius Marcius, was executed by the 
consuls, according to ancient custom, outside the Esquiline Gate 
after the trumpets had sounded.” 

* (6) In mentioning Pythagoras above, I have already given 
two statements' citing exile as a punishment imposed and 
there is no need to repeat the statements again. 

Conclusion, 

I summarize now in brief the material that has been presented. 
In the Roman writers an attempt is made to explain the word 
magia by referring it back to the Greek machagista, but the 
explanation is of no real value. The Latin authors are agreed 
that Zoroaster was the founder of the Magian doctrines. The 
Magi, a tribe in Media, dwelt in towns without walls and made 
their own laws. The bodies of their dead were exposed to birds 


1. See 7, (e). 
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and beasts. They were the learned class in Persia and the instruc- 
tors of the Persian kings. The belief was current that Pythagoras 
had studied under the Magi. As priesthood they were held in 
great veneration by the Persians. Neither king nor subject might 
offer sacrifice without the aid of a Magus. Fire was a very 
important element in their worship. They believed that the 
whole universe should be the home of the gods and refused to put 
their images in temples. In divination their skill was evidenced 
by instances in which their jirophecies and interpretations had 
turned out to be true. The overthrow of the Magi by Darius was 
a fact well known among the Romans. 

More material is available in the patristic writers, and this 
will be found treated by another contributor in the present Volume. 

M. Fbanklin. 



NOTES ON ANCIENT PERSIAN GEOGRAPHY 

One of the earliest names with which I became acquainted in my 
Iranian studies was that of the learned Dastur to whose memory 
this volume is dedicated. Hoshangji’s name, associated with those 
of Haug and West, forms the third member of a group of Pahlavi 
pioneers — a kind of triad like Srosh, Mitro, and Rashnu, keMn 
riisdni d rxiMnih khurMd htimdndk ast — and to his memory these 
brief geographical notes are inscribed, as they relate largely 
to Parthia, the territory that gave its name to Pahlavi, the 
language in which the Dastur’s special studies lay. 

1. The Location of Pliny’s Parkdon near the Cafptan Gates. 

In 1907, on a second journey through Persia, I traversed the 
route that must have been taken by Alexander the Great when 
pursuing Darius Codomaiinus, the last of the Acha&menian kings. 
It was natural, from the historic standpoint, to become interested 
in identifying the stages of the conqueror’s march and to join in 
the attempts that have been made to locate the places probably 
then existing along the route, particularly in connection wih the 
Caspian Gates. [In 1910, on a third journey, I re traversed the 
same route twice again. — Proof sheet addition^. 

The classical sources on this particular part of the subject 
consist in the accounts of Alexander given by the Greek historian 
Arrian {Anab. Alex. 3. 20-21) and the Latin writer Quintus 
Curtius Rufus {Hist. Alex* 5 13. 1-23), augmented by Justin’s 

epitome of Pompeius Trogus {Philipp. 4. 15. l). These data are 
further supplemented by allusions in Pliny and elsewhere to the 
Caspiae Pylae, and by information to be gleaned from the itinera- 
ries of Arab Persian geographers as well as from the special studies 
of European travellers who have gone over the territory, or from 
writers who have discussed the location of the Caspian Gates 
through which Darius fled. 

A detailed examination of all that relates to the subject in 
general will be found in a volume, now in preparation, which is 
to be entitled From Comtantinople to ihs Home of Omar Khayyam. 
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In the present notes, however, I wish to take up two or three 
phases of the matter, the first being the probable location of the 
place Paredon occupied by a people adjacent to the Caspian Gates. 

Pliny the Elder (1st cent. A D.) Historia Naturalis 6. 14*15, 
§5 43-44, gives a somewhat detailed description of the Caspian 
Gates and the territory around this pass, which corresponds to the 
modern defile of the Sar-Darrah Kuh. Turning eastward from 
Assyria toward Parthia he mentions in succession (§44) the tribes 
of the Adiabeni, Carduchi 'or Cordueni), a>id Pratitae, who are 
called Paredon. The passage reads thus : — 

‘ Adjoining the Adiabeni are the Carduchi, formerly called so, 
but now called Cordueni, in front of whom the Tigris flows ; and 
next to them are the Pratitae, called Paredon, who hold 
theCaspian Gates. On the other side of these lie 
the deserts of Parthia and the ridges of Cithenus. Directly after 
the same (i. e., Mt. Cithenus ?) there is the most delightful place 
of all Parthia; it is called Choara.’ 

The identification of the two peoples first named is already 
fairly certain. The Adiabeni belong to the Assyrian region of 
Nineveh and Arbela, the capital of Adiabene* ; the Carduchi are 
familiar through Xenophon’s Anabasis and correspond, under their 
later name Cordueni, to the district of Corduene, or Gordyene, 
(Aramaic Beth Kardilk^ Armenian Korduk^) verging on Atropatene 
or Media Minor.'* The difficulty lies in identifying the tribe that 
is met with before passing the Caspian Gates and to whom Pliny 
gives the name Pratitae, adding that they are called Paredon. 

It is a well-known fact that the delightful place called Choara 
by Pliny and traversed before one entered upon ‘ the deserts of 
Parthia,’ is the fertile plain of Khv&r, directly to the east of the 
pass of Sar-Darrah Kfih, or Caspian Gates.® ‘ The ridges of 
Cithenus’ {juga Citheni) answer to the chain of the Sar-Darrah Kfih 
itself or the adjacent Kfih-i Karagach, both of which form a part 
of the great system of Albfirz that runs eastward along the nor- 

1 See Marquart, Erdnshahr nach der Geographie des Ps. Moses XorenacH Berlin^ 1901, 

pp. 170, 178. 

» See Marquart, op. cit. pp. 25, 114, 805, 806. 

» Full references nn this subject will be found in From Con$taitinaj[di to the Borne o/ 
Omar Khayyam ; consult also the metnoranda below. 


DAULKTABAD 



Rough Sketch-map of Alexander's Route. 
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them border of Persia. But what of Pratita — Paredon ? The 
former name with its pr (for which we should expect fr in Iranian) 
looks as if imperfectly reproduced by Pliny and is therefore some- 
what uncertain ; but for Paredon I have a suggestion to offer. 

The majority of the Pliny manuscripts read in this place pare- 
don or parodon. For this the Latin scholar Pintian (Pintianus, 
Observat tones, Paris, 1844) conjectured a Greek reading Pdr odon 
(see Ansart, P/m. Hist. Nat. 2. 1. 622, n. 12) although Ansart 
himself reads Paredon ii. I believe that the text Paredon should 
be kept unchanged, and I offer the explanation that Paredon pre- 
serves the older form, *Parttd{in in Pahlavi or Parthian times, of 
the station which is called Afrtdhun in the geographical itiner- 
aries of the Arab-Persian writers Ibn Ristah (903 A.D.), Istakhri 
(951 A.D.), and I n Khurdadhbah (864 A.D.), and which was 
situated nine farsakhs from Rai (ancient RaghS.) on the way to the 
Sar-Darrali Pass and Khvjir (see Ibn Rhstah, ed. De Goeje, Bihl. 
Geog. Arab. 7. 169 5 ; Istakhri, ibid. 1. 215. 3; Ibn Khurbadhbah, 
ibid. 6. 22. 1 2; and compare also Marquart, Untersuehungen zur 
GescMchte von Eran, Leipzig, 1905, pp. 27-29, 33). The name 
Afrirlhn'i. Paredhun, Paredon thus preserves the designation of 
•><- ’Ifi ‘ who hold the Caspian Gates’, just as the station 

,-p, 'I iv' .'p, placed by the Arab-Persian geographers near the 
.' 3 ui -Dariuh Pass, preserved the name of the tribe of the Caspii whom 
the classic writers locate in this region. Such, at least, is the 
suggestion I would make for identifying Pliny’s allusion. 

2. The Place where Darius Codomannus was put 
IN Chains by Bessus 

One of the interesting problems of the route through Khhrfisftn 
is that of locating approximately the place where Darius was taken 
prisoner by his traitorous general, Bessus, and the fellow-conspira- 
tors, before Alexander could overtake the fleeing monarch. As to 
the name of the village where this occurred we have a statement 
made by Justin (second cent. A.D.) in his abstract of Pompeius 
Trogus (about the beginning of the first cent. A D.). It reads as 
follows {Philipp. 11 15 1) : 

‘Darius was confined in golden fetters and chains' in a village of 

I Clmins such as the Persian nobles wore; cf. XenophoD; Amh, 1,5. 8. Curtius 12, 
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the Parthians called Thara ’ — in vico Parthorum, Thara [v. 1. Tanea], 

From the historic narrative of Arrian, supplemented by that of 
Quintus Curtius, we gain the information that this traitorous out- 
rage took place on the second day after Alexander left Raghfi 
(whose ancient ruined site lies close to the modern Teheran),' and 
that Alexander did not reach the scone until the fourth day of his 
pursuit of Darius.’ 

A great deal of uncertainty exists in regard to the location of 
Thara, particularly because of the difficulty of finding any name 
that would answer to it along the route that leads through that 
part of ancient Parthia which corresponds to modern Khhr&stln. 
Various attempts — in fact no less than seven or eight — have been 
made to identify Thara, or its site, with one or another of the vil- 
lages or towns now occupying an ancient location, even if differently 
named to-day. I shall first present these several conjectures and 
then suggest a new possibility, operating with the received reading 
Thara, but adding a suggestion as a corollary if the reading Tanea 
be insisted upon as representing Justin’s text. 

Actual manuscript material for Justin is*not accessible to me, 
so I am obliged to refer to the critical apparatus in the various 
editions As already stated, the accepted reading appears to bo 
Thara, although the oldest editions which I could consult have 
Tanea. Thus I find in the edition of Justin by Sabellico, Venice, 
1497, fol. xiv, the reading in vico spartanorum 'Tama vincitur. 
The Aldine edition of Pompeius Trogus, 1522, p. 54, likewise has 
Tanea. In an edition in the Columbia University Library, lack- 
ing its title page, but listed as belonging early in the seventeenth 
century, the reading Tanea {in vico Parthorum Tanea) is similarly 
given on page 82. All the later editions appear to read Thara, 
with or without an explanatory comment in the way of suggesting 
some identification. I give in chronological order the references 

20) likewise says that they bound Darius in golden fetters, aurch comppAlibus. Similarly 
Artaxerxes had bound his rebellious brother, Cyrus the Younger, ‘with golden fetters’, ac- 
cording to Justin (6. 11. 2). The employment of golden chains was intended to mitigate 
somewhat the disgrace for a person of royal rank. 

I See the description of Ragha (Rai) in Spieyel Memorial Volamc^ pp. 237-245, and in 
Persia, PckBt and Presefit, pp. 428-441. 

• Details of the pursuit will be found in my forthcoming book Frojn OomHnilnople h the 
Horn of Omar Khayyam* 
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that are acoesaible to me. 

Voss, Justini Historiorum, Amsterdam, 1656, p. 97, reads 
Thara, andj^on p. 313 suggests the explanation Dara, as given in 
the next paragraph. 

Gronovius, Justini Historiae Philippicae, 2 ed-, Leyden, 
1760, p. 296, mentions the reading Tanea, but states that he can 
say nothing about it except that it is found in some editions, thus 
merely repeating the expression of his predecessor, Glaren, whose 
words he quotes: ‘ de Tanea vico nihil dicere possumus, apud alios 
lectorum auctorcs.’ He therefore rejects Tanea and follows Voss 
with 'Thara, which he associates with Dara. Gronov bases this 
connection upon the Etijmologicon Magnum, a Greek lexicon 
of the Byzantine age, assigned to the tenth century. The entry 
in this thesaurus (see Etymologicon Magnum, recens. Th. 
Gaisford, Oxford, 1848, §248, !• 20) reads as follows : — Darue: 
Para lb ’en lb auto chorid syllephthSnai Dareion ^upd Alexandron 
‘ upo de ’ Anaf'tasion ktisthen eklethe ’Anastasioup.Tis. ‘ Dara : 
from the fact that Darius was captured in the same place 
by Alexander. But it was called Auastasiopolis after it was 
founded [i.e- refoundedj by Anastasius.’ The latter part of this 
entry, namely the designation from Anastasius, is certainly errone- 
ous, being due to a confusion with Dara 2 in Mesopotamia (see 
Pauly- Wissowa, Ileal Encydopadie, 4, col. 2150) and may therefore 
be disregarded. The former part of the entry, associating Dara 
with the name Darius, is so far correct, bu t is erroneous in stating 
that it was so named from being the scene of his seizure, as will be 
made clear in the next division (3) of this article, nor is it to be 
connected with Thara, presuming that reading to be accurate. 

Gutsch m id (according to Buhl, Justini Epitome, p. xxviii) 
has sought to identify Thara with Tabah (or Thabas Gilaki) on 
the extreme western border of Kuhist5n; but the position is entire- 
ly off Alexander’s route and the identification itself is improb- 
able.* 

* Buhl JuMt. Epil., Leipzig, 1686 hoa simply ia the oritlozl prefotory material, p. Xxviii, 
'Tfmha Gatftchmid, Dara Vossius, without any meiition of any yariant reading for Thara. 1 
have searched in vain through Gutschmid's published articles to find the precise reference 
where he suggests Tabah; 1 imagine it was in the Marginalia br notes which he Supplied 
Euhl to use at choice in the edition. 
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Mordt tu a n n, Hekatompylos, p- 526 (in /Sfi. Kgl.bayer. Akad. 
Wiss. zu Muenchen, 1869, Bd. 2), believed that Darius was seized at 
Semnan, and that Thara was an old name for that place, seeking 
to support his view by quoting a sentence from Perrier, Caravan 
JourneySt p. 62 : ‘ The Persians called Seranoon, Darab, or Darius 
after their ancient king.’^ 

Tomaschek, Zur hist. Topog. Pers. p. 223 (in Sb. Akad. 
Wiss. Wien, 102, Vienna, 1883) assumes that Thara is the same 
as ’ Alah, a few miles south-east of Semnan. This village, which is 
sometimes called Kahlah, lay on the ancient route to Hecatompy- 
lus, according to Houtum-Schindler {Peschreibung einiger Routen in 
Chorassan, in Zt, Gesellsch. f. Erdkunde, 12,217-218), but Houtum- 
Schindler himself, so far as I can see, makes no attempt to identify 
Thara with ’Alah. 

D r o y s e n , Geschichte Alexanders, Hamburg, [1834], p. 259 
n., long ago observed on the ground of a fancied similarity, that 
Thara might possibly be identical with Pliny’s Choara, the 
modern Khvar (called ‘Kara’ by Van Mierop in Jonas Han way’s 
Travels, p. 387), the place and district lying just beyond the Sar- 
Darrah Pass, or the Caspian Gates of antiquity. He rejected the 
idea, however, for the reason tliat Thara must have been more 
remote from the Caspian Gates because, according to Arrian, it 
took Alexander two days after leaving the Caspian Gatos where he 
had learned of the seizure of Darius to reach the place where the 
informers had set out directly after Darius was put in chains. 
Droysen accordingly looked for Thara in the neighborhood of 
Abdulabad, beyond Dah Namak . 

Z o 1 1 i 11 g , Ale.vanders Feldzug, Liepzig, 1875, pp. 97, IO 5 , 
106, for reasons similar to Droysen’s, removes the location still 
farther eastward to the region of Amravan and Akhuri, or Akhu- 
rm. 

Marquart Untersuch. zur Gesch. von Eran, in 
10. 37, evidently reverts to a theory somewhat similar to that 
which Droysen had abandoned, as noted above. The contention of 
Marquart is that the romantic account of the seizure of Darius (as 

1 1 Do not know of any substantiation of Ferrier’s statement. 

• The position of Amravan is indicated on Napier’s map in Journ. Royal Qeog.Soc. 46, 
62. London, IB76. 
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represented by Justin and earlier by Curtius) simply confused the 
name of the place, Choara, Khvara, where Alexander was when 
he received the news, with the place where Darius was seized. Ac- 
cordingly Marquart maintains that Justin’s source, Pompeius Tro- 
gus, actually had CHARA (not THARA) Cf. Orosius 1. 2. 16 
(Charrae/ and this is the name of the village and district called 
Choara by Pliny, Choara^ Choarene by Ptolemy, Strabo, and 
Isidor of Charax, corresponding equally to Khvarih in the Bunda- 
hishn (12. 1) and to Khvar of mediaeval and modern times. This 
proposal to explain the difficulty as beinsr due to misunderstanding 
and confusion seems reasonable, even if still another proposition 
may be made. 

The conjecture which I might ojffer to add to this series 
of eight attempts to solve the riddle of Thara, or Tanea, the 
village where Darius was seized, may now be given. We know 
that Alexander reached the village in question on the fourth 
day of his march from Rhagae, or the second day of his 
advance from the Caspian Gates. If we accept the view that is 
generally held, and which I have discussed elsewhere, namely? that 
Alexander’s route carried him by way of Lasgird, Semnan, and 
Damghan, it is possible (judging from the presumable length of his 
quick marches) to locate this particular station at S a r a i, halting 
place 25 miles north-east of Semnan, or a forced day's march of 47 
miles from Lasgird, which apparently was Alexander’s station on 
the day before. Sarai is marked on the Stanford Map of Persia as 
having ‘ ruins,* and it is undoubtedly the ‘ruined caravanserai’ of 
Fraser, Journey into Khorasauj p. 308, and ‘the ruins of caravans- 
erai’ mentioned by Clerk, Journ. Royal Geog. Soc. 31. 40, as being 
passed before Ahuan is reached. The stages of Alexander’s march, 
at least as far as I can make them out, would have brought him 
approximately to Sarai, with which I would suggest identifying 
Thara, if the prevailing reading of the editions be correct.* If, 

I Tlie passage in Orosius reads: a foiUe Tigridw usque ad Charras civiudem Mass^ 
agetas et Pat’ihos mons Ariohananes ; a Oharrie civiUxte usque ad oppidum Caiippi inter 
Hyrcanos et Bactrianos mom Mermali, 

• If there were not fftave philological dlfficulUes in the way it might be tempting to eee 
in Thara (through the early interchoBge of Iraniaa ih imd s) n form of the Mer Ifenien mrdi 
preeerred in caravdmsarAi^ and of Judaeo-Pere. eardh (le. 62, 9), meehMMh |Ul 
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on the other hand, the reading Tanea^ which is given in the oldest 
printed editions, has veritable manuscript authority, which I can 
not at present prove, then a plea might be entered in behalf of the 
village of north Tanah, of Ahhan on a more roundabout route to 
Daulatabad (see Stanford, Map of Persia)* The distance, however, 
of Tanah from Lasgird seems to me too great to lend much credence 
to such a claim ; nor would its position off the more direct route 
be in its favor. 1 mention it merely as having some conceivable 
pretensions, if manuscript evidence should be found to be really on 
it» side. 

[ On my later journey in 1910 I re-traced for a second and a 
third time, stage by stage, this portion of Alexander's march in 
pursuit of Darius. It seemed to me absolutely clear that his 
fourth day’s march from Ragha, or this particular section of the 
chase, must have carried him a good stage beyond Semnan, as 
already stated. But, as noted above, on this special subdivision 
of the route there are two different, though convening trails ; that 
is, an upper, or slightly hilly trail vid Sarai and Semnan, which is 
the shorter route and is still used to-day for the post ; and a lower 
or plain-trail vid ’ Alah, somewhat longer in distance and time but 
without any mentionable elevations. Both trails come together a 
day’s journey, or so, beyond Semnan* As already shown, I had 
favored the upper course as Alexander’s route ; but I talked with 
General Houtum-Schindler on my return to Teheran, and his view 
favors the lower course. Such an authority, as is his, would lend 
weight to the plea for ’Alah as against my own conjecture regard- 
ing Sarai. In any case it seems to me appropriate to add this piece 
of information for the benefit of the student as I read these pages in 
proof at Bombay in 1911. — A, V, W* J.] 

3. Dara and Apavortene 

As implied above, there were at least two places called Dara; 
for Tomaschek (Pauly-Wissowa, Real Encyclop. 4. S150) has 

rightly distinguished Dara2 in Mesopotamia from Daral, a 

Orundt. der Neupers. Etymol., Strassburg, 1893, p. 161, connects sarai with Avestan thrdya 
(or, with anaptyxiii, thardya) from the root thrd—, ‘ protect, shelter, keep.’ Yet this would 
be very doubtful on phonetic grounds, especially as sardl is derived from a presumable 
cla— , according to Httbschmann, Persmhe 8tudien, p. 74 (where he criticizes Horn’s etymo- 
logy) ; see also liom himself (later) in Grundr^ der Iran, Philol. 2. 2. |p, 96. 
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stpou^y fortified and fertile place in Apavorteno. Bnl 
I believe, when he suggests, though hesitatingly, that tiie ^frtSficfc 
of Apavortene itself is to be sought in the region of Ealat and 
Darrah-Gaz, far north of Nishapur and bordering upon Transcas^ 
and Turkistan (see Pauly- Wissowa, Eeal Encyclop, 1. 2682, 8.v. 
Apavortene ; and cf. 1. 2681, Apavarktike).‘ 

Justin (41. 5. 1-2) speaks of Dara as a ‘ city, Dara by name, in 
Mount [Z] Apaortcnon (m monte Apaortenon, v.l, Zapaortenon\' * 
though he probably erroneously attributes its founding to Seleu- 
cus. He describes its impregnable position as follows : ‘ He 

(Seleucus) founded a city, called Dara, in Mount [Z] Apaortenon, 
of which the situation is such that no place can be more secure or 
more pleasant ; for it is so encircled with steep rocks that the 
strength of its position needs no defenders ; and such is the 
fertility of the adjacent soil that it is stored with its own produce. 
Such, too, is the plenty of springs and wood that it Ls supplied 
vvith streams of water and abounds in all the pleasures of the 
chase.’ * 

This is manifestly the same place that is referred to by Pliny, 
under the name Dareium, in the following terms {Hist- Nat- 6. 46. 
16, 18): ‘ There is a region east of the Caspian (Gates) called 

Apavortene, and in it Dareium, a place of celebrated fertility. 
Directly after that are the tribes of the Tapyrians, Anaricans, 
Staurians, and Hyreanians’ — a Caspiis ad orientem versus reyio est, 
Apavortene dicta, et in ea fertilitatis inclytae locus Dareium. Mox 
gentes Tapyri, Anaricae, Stauri, Hyrcani- The mention of the 
Caspian (Gates) and the Caspian people (cf. Caspiae Portae and 
gens Caspia in the paragraph of Pliny that immediately precedes) 
and the naming of the neighboring tribes ( Tapyri, Hyrcani ) 
make clear the approximate position of the district Apavortene. 
It was near Tabaristan (Tabyri) and not in the distant region of 
Kalat and Darrah-Gaz. 

I This view was apparently erroneously accepted by J ustl, Orundr. der Iran, Philol, 2. 
483. 

• Such is the reading sanctioned by Noldeke. The Mss. read variously apavcHmop 
apaortenOf aparienOf %apaofUnon^ tapaori&n^ tapaorle* The conjecture by Qptschmid of 
Apatianoi or Apaortenos for the manuscript reading areo 9 et spa (f (JO a) nos in Justin 41. !• 
10, seems to me unwarranted. 

• Justin, iSTfst. FhiUpp,, tr. Watson. Loudon, 1876; pp. 6875-77. 
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It is equally c^tain tliat or tkasmim^ looated in it, is 

identical widi * Dara, a stroraghold m the mountahiB o£ Tabaristan,’ 
which is referred to by the Arab-Persian geographer Yakut in 1220 
A. D. (See Barbier de Meynard, Diet. de la JPtra«, p- 221). It 
is furthermore the same dtadel as that mentioned by Ibn Isfan- 
diar in 1216 A.D., who refers to it as ‘ Dia-i Data, Fortress of 
Darius, near the sea ’ in Tabaristan where Darias took refuge from 
Alexand^, aoeording to the same writer (see Ibn Isfandiar, Bistory 
of Tabariotan, ed, Browne, London, 1905, pp. 35, 255). 

The description and location of this strong position would seem 
to answer to the modern Firuz Kuh, as 1 have_indicated in the 
forthcoming work on Khurasan, already referred to. The name 
Dara is undoubtedly connected ultimately with that of Darius, 
just as Dara iu Mesopotamia and Darab-gird near Shiraz are so 
oonnected. But there is no more reason for assuming that the 
place was so called because Darius Codomannus was seized there 
than in the case of the other places similarly named. There are, 
moreover, sufficiently strong grounds for excluding any attempt 
to identify this Dara with Justin’s Thara, as I have shown in the 
volume already mentioned, especially as we have just now established 
the location both of Dara itself and of the region of Apaortene. 
We must also avoid an attempt to confuse Apaortene with the 
more distant Apavarktike and Apavartikene, between Farthyene 
and Margiana, in Isidor of Charax {Mam. Parth. c. 13). 

A. V. Williams Jackson. 
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(As distinguished from and 

Various attempts have been made during the last fifty years 
towards the proper elucidation of words occurring in the Avestan 
literature, and, as the result of such attempts, a new light has 
been thrown in several instances on the interpretation of dif- 
ferent passages. Much has been done in this line and a good 
deal yet remains to be done. A like attempt will be found made 
in this paper to assign the proper signification to the Avestan 
word >0*-*' of which the Pazend equivalent seems to be the word 
d:" corrupted into occurring in the phrase 

This phrase is employed in the Pazend introduc- 
tion common to the Niy&.ishes and Yashts, as likewise in the 
Nirang-i-Kusti and the Srosh BAj. 

The Avestan word and its Pazend equivalent cor- 
rupted into have been hitherto understood in the sense of 

the Avestan God. The words and -"Ser*- ought to be 
designated as distinct words and the distinction will be manifest 
when we get at the proper signification of the word >v-“. The words 
and >0*5-- are but variants from one and the same root. Both 
are derived from the root o*-** (Sk, ‘to be ‘to exist *. 
‘ to breathe ’, and so they convey the notion of ‘ existence \ As 
such, they seem to stand in the same category as the words 
and which also imply ‘ existence But from a close 

study of these words, we shall see that they are not common 
terms but that their significations are restricted to indicate parti- 
cular kinds of existence. 


To begin with, we shall first try to understand the meaning 
of the word Etymologically,, the word comes from the root 

tr-**, ‘ to be of which it is an abstract £orm» conveying the notion 
pf ‘being*, ‘esdstence’. But the word is employed in a ver^ 
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extensive signification in the Avesta. The word comprises 
both the spiritual and material existences : cf . 

‘‘We extol the entire existence of the pure, the spiritual and 
the material” (Y, XXXV. 1).^ It is not restricted in sense 
but extends to the entire creation both of tho good and bad 
principles : cf. — ‘‘ the friends 

of the entire existence of the pure ” (Yt. XT. 17/; 




“To withstand and drive away the entire existence of the wicked ” 
(Y. LXI. 5).® In point of time, it covers the past, present and 
future ages, and is not limited to one period ; cf. 


-ifiU 

“ Homage unto the entire existence of the pure, which is extant, 
has been, and is to be.” (Y. LX VIII. 22 ). On the material 
world, the word applies to the animal creation ; in other 

words, to corporeal existence ; cf. 




“ who first of the corporeal existence praised Asha ” (Yt. XIII. 89).® 
According to the Tir Yasht, § 48, jvai comprises the — 

‘‘ animals of five classes ” of the Farvardin Yasht 
§§ 10, 43, 44, which are enumerated there in extensor 




The word is thus found employed in a very extensive 
sense in the Avesta. On the other hand, the word seems 

to have been restricted to the sense of the material existence 
as opposed to the spiritual.^ As such, it indicates also the terres- 

1 Vp. II. 4 **ofthe spiritaal existence”. 

, * of the material existence*; Y. XLIII, 3 

“The manifeet exiitences where Ahnra dwelle”. 

* AUo «f. Tt. XI 22; Vd. X. 6 , 6; Y. LV, 3; Y. VlII, 8 . 

» Also cf. Y. VIH. 8. 

t Alao cf, Y. XIX. 8 ; Y. LU. 1. 

« Cf. Tt. Xm. 90. 


• Cf.Y. XXXV, X. 
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trial world,* as opposed to “the earth" or “the swh’’® 
Etymologically, the word sonifies the animate creation, as 

it is derived from the root J®, -••j “to Hte The avesta is 
replete with the idea of .w-svi*-*, “ the corpoteal world”; 

“ His (the Saoshyant’s) look shall render immortal the entire 
corporeal world ” (Yt. XIX. 94.)* In the Vendidttd, Ahura Mazda 
is constantly adchessed as “ the 

Creator of the corporeal worlds **, and the reason of His being so 
addressed in His capacity as the Creator of the corporeal world 
only and not of the spiritual too, is to all probability on account 
of the subject-matter principally treated in the Vendidftd, which 
is one having a great bearing on the well-being of the animate 
creations on the face of this earth. That the word -“ilg-*® is 
employed in the Avestan literature to denote the animate 
creation may be amply illustrated by citing passages from it* 
The enjoinment given in respect of observances rdadikg to 
the waters, by Ahura Mazda to Zarathustra, were communicated 
by the latter, as stated in Y. LXY. 9, to 

to the corporeal animate creation — particularly the human 
creation, in this context. Besides the animate creation is cbarao 
terised as being of the Holy Order ( •t'ijg-*® )* and 

it is the animate creation of the Holy Order that is furthered* 
by good objects or by the deeds of the good ones and that is 
sought to be hampered and destroyed,* and to be handed over to 
vengeance' by the wicksd ones. Moreover, according to Yt. XIX 


1 rt. V, 73, 109, 113 . 

* Tbe word ong^t not to be eonfoandedin (hoaeiweof “tho mnid”. ftaieatt 
the heed oroetr soU o* eertb, end in tbU sense it ooeaH in tbe Arestk m sppaswl 

et. ^ nWif- (Yt. XIU. la). 

» Also of. y. IX 3.6.8.9.12; Y. LVn.34; t. LAV. 9; Vd. Vtlt fl; VA XViU. 
65. 69 ; Vjt. V. 34 ; Yt. VllI, tX 

‘ Y. VIII. Si Y IX.8i Y. XXALl; Y.LV.3; Vd. VUt VA XVIiA Mi 
Yt. V. 34; Yt. VI. 1 ; Vt. lA. U I Yt. XIX 18, dt, 98. 

* Ct. Y. XLUl 6 : Y. XLIV. Iftj Y. XLVl 18 ; Vp. 11. 8 : YA VJ. L 

* Y. VilL 8 ; Y. IX. 8 ; Y. XXXL 1 ; Yt. V. 81, YA IX Id ; YA XtitAl- 
7 Y.XLVI.8. 
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12 , •Hro ^®re thare can 

be little doubt that the word signifies animate ela- 

tion, as such creations alone can be rendered deathless. We 
likewise note that Mithra is recognised as the Ahu and Katu o£ 
anioM-te creations in Yt. X. 92.2 Similarly Zarathushtra is 
depicted as the Ahu and Batu of ‘animate creations*^ 

and as the Batu of the corporeal animate creations and head of 
the two-legged ones,^ Besides, the word in the sense 

of annual life^ is employed by the side of or which 

conveys the notion of animal stature^. 

I rom this study of the word we find that it signifies 

material existence with particular reference to the animate creatkm. 
Thus, its signification is less extensive than that of But, 
on the other hand, this limited idea of will be found 

further restricted to human creation only in the signification 
of the word or >o»^. 


Now we turn to the interpretation of the word which 
is the subject proper of this paper. As already observed in 
the beginning, the derivation of the word is from the root 
0 *-“ ‘ to be’, ‘ to exist’, ‘ to breathe’. Etymologically, therefore, 
the word conveys the sense of ‘ existence’. But, so far as 
its usage in the A vesta is concerned, the word signifies not merely 
the animate creation like the word but its use is specifi- 

cally restricted to human existence. 

This idea of human existence is rendered clear by such passages as 
Yt. XXII. (HAdokht) 2, 4, 6, 20, 22, 24, where the souls of the 
pious and wicked are depicted as experiencing as great pleasure and 
unpleasantness respectively for the first three nights after death as 


1 “ (Oft account of the kingly glory) the animate creations of the Uoly Order will grow 
deathless.'* 

• C£. Yt. X. 103; Y. LVH 16 

^ Yt. Xlll, 91, 92 ; according to Vp. XVI. 3, Zarathushtra was the Ahu and Katu 
of aboss irhom Ahuva reoogmsed as superioo m Yasna. 

^ Y.XX1A41* 

• Y. XXXJL 11. 

• Y. XLia 7 ; Y. LV. 1 } Y. LVIIL 2. 
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die mUee living human CBEATION^ The fact of the pious eventually 
vanquishing the wicked will be, according to Y, XLVIIL 2, 
‘‘reckoned verily as a good achievement of the human cbbation.’’^ In 
the order of creation, human beings were created the last of all^ 
and, according to Yt I. 26 they were the result of Ahura’s wisdom 
and cognition, and that being the case, in the same section, we are 
told that uniformity would be observed with respect to human 
existence from beginning to end^. Similarly, from the phrase 

it may be shown that in as much as 
an inquiry is made of Ahura by Zarathushtra with respect to 
His doctrines, it is “with a view to attain to the perfection of 
HUMAN EXISTENCE through Asha” and not of any other existence. 
Tne words and used in the masculine and 

feminine genders in Y* XXXIl. 11, clear up, a fortiori^ the sense 
of human beings* 

So far, we have seen the proper signification of the word 
in its general aspect. But like the word this word has 

also a sub-division of ‘corporeal human creation’. 

There are various passages in the Avesta containing the phrase 
-jcrj-*, which can further substantiate the meaning we 
have above attached to For the sake of explanation we shall 

give only a few typical examples. 

According to the Meher Yasht, § 5, Mithra is invited for the 
entire corporeal human creation. The objects for which he is 
invited contain, among other things, victory and good conscience 
which can have reference to human beings only. Similarly, Aredvi 
Sfira An&hita and Tishtrya are recognised in Yt. V. I and Yt. VIII. 
15 respectively, as worthy of extolling and prayer at the hands of 
the corporeal human creation, and so long as extolling and prayer are 
peculiar only to human beings, this interpretation alone could be 
possible for the phrase in these contexts. In 

• 

» vp.vn. 4] y. XIX.S. 

* According to T. XXVllI 11. tba begiiudiig of the hvmm fxU»tfaoa wit owiag 

to Ahura’s eommaodiiio&ti; has ite antooedent in line l,iA refara to 

tha laat word of the preceding aeotion). 

• y, XUV.S, 
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Vend. VIII, 50 an enjoinment is given to Zarathushtra to induce 

to level down the tombs, and in this con^ 
text too by corporeal human beings are evidently 

referred to inasmuch as they alone could bring about the demolb 
tion of tombs. In Vend. VIII. 100-102 it is enjoined that the 
man who has got defiled by dead matter in a jungle, should on 
his way address any corporeal human being he meets with 
about his intention of getting purified. In this context also, 
our interpretation of holds good. Vendidad IX. 

opens with an inquiry as to how men should seek out of the cor- 
poreal human creation, those who can purify the defiled. 
Here too, the purifier could be but a human being, and therefore the 
idea of the corporeal human creation can be consistently deduced 
from the phrase Vend. XIX. opens as under : 

This phrase proves very clearly that cannot 

but mean the corporeal human creation, as human beings among 
all creations, are alone capable of performing deeds. ^ 

But, besides the there is another division of >er)-“ 

termed which means “mental*', derived from the root 

J-*« to think — a feature peculiar to only and not to 
This distinction is not diliicuit of explanation. With respect to 
human beings, the mind forms a more essential and responsible 
part than the body. They act through the mind with the help of 
their faculty of reasoning, which is denied to other animate 

creations that act mainly by instinct. This being the case, 
a distinct mental existence is assigned to human beings to- 
gether with the corporeal existence which they share with 

all animate creations. It is because of this reason that in relation 
to human beings we find mention made in the Avesta 
of “another human existence *’2 and tlmt is nothing 

else but the “mental existence” spoken of above. And so long 


1 For other inatanooB of 3, 0, 10; Vd. 1. 1 ; Yd. 11. 

23, 24; Yd. III. S3 ; Yd. IV. 50-64 ; Yd. Y. 4 , 7, 39 ; Yd. VlU 34 , 81 ; Yd. IX. 52 ; Yd. 
X. 19 ; Yd. XIIL 80, 28 ; Vd. XVII. 2, 4 ; Vd. XVUi. 16, 24 ; Yd. XIX. 27, 29 ; Yfe. VJ. 3 1 
Yt. XIII. 18, 80, 46 ; Yt L 16 ; ifrixig»n III. 7. (?). 

I y4lX44 5 Vd.Xni.8iYIfV.2;Aogeiiidseohs 6<f. 
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m tifir# and are conditions of hoasan 

eziateiuie beyood the corporeal frame, they mast be sought for in 
“ the mental existence”, inasmuch as the Avesta 
speaks of two human existences* only, namely, and 

Of the two human existences, namely, the corporeal and ^e 
mmital, the corporeal formation cannot claim to be free from 
destruction ; for it is framed in a substance that decom* 
poses when the activity of life ceases. The same cannot be said 
of the mental state of life, which being free from any decomposing 
encasement, lays claim to be recognised as unceasing. These 
notions are clearly brought out in the Avesta. Ahura Mazda 
is depicted in Vend, Vll. 52 addressing the soul of the man 
who had levelled down tombs during bis corporeal existence, as 
under, characterising the two existences : — 

•ire •«» wij 

“Hail here to thee, 0 man 1 who hast passed from the 
perishable human existence over to the imperishable human 
existence.”^ This same section renders clear the idea that 
what we term “ best human existence” or 

heaven, is to be located in “the mental human 

existence”, which is In the earlier part of section 

.52, it is stated of a person who destroyed tombs during his 
corporeal existence, that “ indeed for that man the two spirits do 
not stand fighting in his onward progress to the best human 
existence” which, as seen above, is characterised by Ahura in the 
latter part of the same section, as imperishable.* On the other 
hand, as opposed to we find mention made of 

* T> XXXT. 8, 8 ; Y. XXVIII- S (cf. in gen. dnni) ; Tp. XI. 7 (of. loostiro 

dwd) ; Y. XLX 8; Y. LI. 9. (*■>()'•« exutenoe + snothSr ezWenoe ; • 

eettUastiwi ct twa ^i^m***^ • Y. XXXYIII. 8 ; Yt. X. 98 In tho dtud with ' 

..tiro); Y. LVII. 86 to tho dual). 

« Y. XL. 8 { T, LVIL 85 ; Tt. Xm 16; Yt. X 98 ; DttMtin Pareto XL. It to 
nimmaiy to dwwr » dtottoetton batwean and I*Y. Xldll. 8and 

Y. XXYni. 8, tlw idaa {atanded to ba (xmTajrad tonot of a pud/ mantal (tata bat rdan to 
tba mantol pact of Uia ooipoMal fnina. 

• Vd.XIX.Sl; YLXXII. 18. 

♦ Of. Yt. JXn. 16 wbaro to idea«|ed wtoh 
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•ifo*-* -sir-ijJi***. 1 In Vend. XVIIL 76, these two conditions of human 

life are called -jJin* “the human existence 

which is of the pious” and -jire •sfO'-" , “the 

human existence which is of the wicked”, 2 and the latter is 

characterised in Vend. XIX. 47, as 
“ human existence of darkness.” 

We have thus seen the proper signification of the word 
♦cj-* with its different epithets. Its general signification is that 
of human existence or vitality.® But this sense is extended 
further, and a new meaning, not inconsistent with the spirit of the 
word, is attached to it. 

In the Avesta, the word conveys besides the notion of 

conscience as does the word which is derived from the root 

“ to see”. These two words seem to represent the two functions 
of the conscience, namely, of perceiving, and of conceiving or forming 
conceptions from those perceptions. Consequently, in the Avesta, 
these words stand as synonyms.* 

We shall now see the use of the word in this sense, in 
the Avesta. In Y. XXVI. 4 and Yt. XIII. 149, are enumerated 
the five spiritual parts in man, namely, >tr-“ (conscience), (per- 
ception), (sensibility), (soul) and (spirit). 

That these parts are spiritual and survive after death may be 
shown from the same sections, since these parts vvhich are extolled 
therein are of the Poirydtkaeshas etc. who had fought for the 
sake of purity in the past.® This being the case, to interpret the 
word >«)’>- in this context in the sense of life would be beside the 
mark, as life is but evanescent and ceases with the death 


» V<i 111. 86; Vd. V. 62; for Me Y. LXXI. 16; 

Y. XLIV. S “ Home is the beginning of the best hnmnn existence.’* 

* Y. XXXI. *0- 

* The English word *' nnimate ” which rigniftes vitality, derives its origin from the Lxt 
mimare, “ to fill with bresth.” The word “ Mpimtion ** which finds its abode in conscience is 
likewiee derived from a root which means “to breathe”, namely, the Latin tpiro, “ to breathe.” 

t C».Vd.X. 18,18. 

* Of. X. XXYL 6. mrvives after deatii (Y. XXXI. SO; Yt. XXIt 9), and 

sodothelastthreepart8(V4,X[IlsO, Yd.](IX2»; Yt. XXII. 1-S, etc; Yt.XIH. 17). 

70 
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of ma. The word is also employed in oppoidtioa 
‘‘ mind ” ; and in such cases it is more appropriate lo interpret 
in the sense of conscient^ than in that of ‘‘ life as “ mind '' and 
“ life ” have no co-relation between them. In Yt. L 2, we read the 
following : 

‘‘ What of the entire corporeal human existence is most 
approaching the mind ; what of the entire corporeal human 
existence is most clearing the conscience ?” In Y, LXU* 10, 
the blessing of the fire contains among other benedictions the 
following : — 

—“To thee (shall increase) an active mind and to thee shall in- 
crease an active con science ” Then what follows, namely, 

clears up the meaning of >er}-« as “ conscience’’. 
In the sentence, the word occurs for “ life ” and so 

there is no necessity for another word to convey the same idea. 
Hence in the sense of “life” would be quite redundant. The 

sentence therefore should be translatad as “ Thou shouldst live 
a life of joyous conscience.” In Yt, X. 137 the characteristics 
of a genuine Zoti are given as under : 

.... 

“ For whom a holy Zoti of pious conscience, of the body of 
m^nthra,... extols.” The officiating priest ought to be pious in 
his conscience as he has to preside at different ceremonies, and this 
is the correct interpretation of the word in this context. 

In Y. XI. 18, Yt. I. 2 and Khurshed Niyftish § 4, oooqrs 
the following sentence : 

“ Q A.meaha 

Spentas 1 unto you I dedicate Yasna, Vahma, ... through mind..*, 
through conscience.” Here a dedication is made full heartily and 
not half-heartedly, and that idea is borne out by The aanie 

idea is also graphically expressed in the Avesta by the pl^raae : 

whi^h 

t^eans literally , ‘‘ Frou^ the oonsoientioqs heart towards l|ead( 
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which cogitates over the choice/’^ 

We shall now take up the first part of the Ahunavar formula 
and see the force of the word >v**. The first line of this formula 
runs thus : v ••“mo* The 

word is an adjectival form form ‘choice ^ Taking > 0 '*^ 

in the sense, above indicated, of “oonscience*^ the line may be 
translated as under : 

“ As conscience (is) approvable, so (becomes) Ratu on account 
of (his following"the laws of) Asha/’ 

This interpretation paves the way for the proper understand- 
ing of the terms > 0 *-- and so constantly met with in the 
Avesta. and are two dignitaries in the religion. Accord- 
ing to the first line of the Ahuna Vairya formula, translated above, 
the main idea is of > 0 *-“ “conscience” beng “approvable” 

and of the likewise becoming so by following Asha^. Zara- 
thushtra being of an “approvable conscience” and having followed 
the laws of Asha is termed oe*-**, “ Ahu and 

Rata of the animate existence”, in Farvardin Yasht section 91, 
and “Ratu of the corporeal animate 

existence” in section 41 of the same Yasht.^ Lastly, we shall 
refer to Y. XXIX. 6 , which contains Ahura’s reply to the 
queries of Geush Urva made in the first section. The reply runs 
thus : “No 

one is known as an Ahu^ nor as a Ratu following the laws of 
Asha”. Ahura failed to find one worthy of being appointed an 
and a of the material world. Zarathushtra later on 
attained to this diginified post. 

K. R. Cama. 


1 Tt. X. S, 51. 

t Xh© pliTttS© “holy and th© lord of holinoas is 

oomBioikplace. Her© ©Iso the Ratu is designated as being of Asha. 

• Cf.Vp. II. 4; Vp. XVI. 8; Ahura Mazda is also reckoned as Ahu and Ratu par 
ttedhnee in Y, XXVII, 1 and as Ahu and Ratu of the spiritnal existence in Vp. It 4. Cf. 
Tt X. 99, m fhr Mithra and T. LYII. 15 for Sraosha. 

t *< Of an approfable oonseienoe'’, aocording to the Ahuna Vairya formula* 
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H. Winokler said as pioneer in 1889 on page 128 of his 
“ Researches into Old Oriental History ” in the Essay on “ Median 
end Early Persian Historj”: “ ...Perhaps, by the way, the whole 
relationship of the Achsemenides and Cyrus, which Darius empha- 
sized BO strongly, existed more in tradition than in reality. If, 
however, the genealogical tree which Darius claimed (1) was really 
(!) the right one, then the affair is simple enough for us : Teispes 
(stc) was one of the Aryan conquerors, one of his sons became king 
in Anairan, while the other, the founder of the branch line, from 
which Darius sprang, founded for himself another small kingdom ; 
in case, that is, that such a kingdom had ever existed, for which, 
however, we find no proof in our explanation of the questionable 
place in the Behistun-inscription ’* 

This is probably owing to the erroneous interpretation of the 
second part of the early Persian duvitd-taranam (B&g. I, 10) 
which is still incorrectly read, and which he interprets as “ for a 
long time”. This interpretation was in accordance with the 
opinion of those scholars in whom that deeper knowledge of the 
Indo-Germanic or Iranian languages was wanting, and who were 
probably well-versed only in the Semitic languages. 

Among others who took up these observations was P. Rost 
who in 1897 published his “Researches into Early Oriental History 
— Communications of the Anterior Asiatic Society ” in the paper 
entitled: “ The so-called kingdom of the Medes and the uprising 
of the Persians.” He enlarged the theory of H. Winokler, the 
student of Semitics, who has probably brought from his Assyrian 
annals, little belief in the credibility of the assertions of Iranian 
princes, and Iranians and Indo*Germans generally,— the theory of 
the non-relationship of Cyrus I. and Darius I., into a monstrous 
bogie of his own imagination. He thinks that Weissbaoh was pro- 
bably right in his opinion tiiat the inscription of Mai^h4b {oo* 
bably originated with Cyrus the Younger, and conjectures among 
other things that: “The whole stm^r of the pseudo-Smerdis is 
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simply an invention of Darius for the purpose of overthrowing the 
Bardija, and of placing himself in the foreground : to see in 
Barzia (!) a usurper from the people is but slightly probable... . ” 
(p. 107). And before this (p. 106) he says : “ ... . This supposi* 

tion (that the genealogical tree claimed by Darius had nothing 

to do with Cyrus’ genealogical tree), I consider to be the most 

probable This thing looks very artificial. The royal historians 

of Persia had probably thought it necessary afterwards to deepen 
the halo surrounding the person of their king by connecting him 

with the great emperor Such an artificial combination of 

genealogical trees is nothing uncommon in the Orient... .” Then 
P. Host writes : “ ... The Persians have been, for ages, masters in 
lying (in spite of Herodotus)”, and in so doing attributes the lie to 
a good witness, — “ and very clever inventors of fairy tales... .” In 
addition to this, he proceeds (p. 109) : “... ..Darius’s inventions 
(!) are probably not limited to the artificial genealogical tree and 
the fable of the pseudo-Smerdis... . Darius is not very careful 
about the truthfulness of his statements....” 

In Helmot’s “General History” III, 1901, “ Early Western 
Asia,” H. Winckler expresses himself even more plainly, now very 
likely misled by Rost. He says : “ It seems that the Achseme- 
nian tradition, and with it, that of Herodotus, which depends on 
it, lied consciously, when they termed Cyrus an Achsemenide. 
The motive for such an invention is clear : Cyrus and Cambyses 
were considered lawful kings of Persia. Darius gives the genea- 
logy referred to in his great Behistun incription Cyrus names 

this Teispis (!) as his ancestor also in the inscription composed in 
Babylon, shortly after his conquest of that place. In this he 
gives his ancestors as Cambyses and Teispis, but not Achsemenes. 
There probably existed no relationship between the two families ; 
it was simply invented by the royal historian to establish Darius 
as the lawfiil descendant of Cambyses. Monuments erected later 
(Cyrus’s grave in Murgh&b !) with the inscription ‘ I am the king 
Cyrus, the Aohsemenide,’ had probably the same purpose. Cyrus 
probably knew nothing about his ancestor Achsemenes.” Winckler 
says again (p. 138) : “ We have already made up our minds that 

Darius was not related to Cyrus and his house, t. that the 
former was not an Aohsemenian (of. p. 106). The reason why he 
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aad the li^ends told in his name, neyertheless maintain this is 
elear : he wishes to be considered the lawful heir of the old royal 
house : this is not to be wondered at, when one remembers how 

Cyrus was really the creator of the great Persian Kingdom 

The upstart (!) Darius, however, in addition to the support given 
him by the nobility, who were bound to him through his prosperity, 
needed a tradition which would win for him the veneration of the 
common people. What David had been to the Israelitio legends, 
Cyrus had to be to the Persian ; and as the first effort towards 
the re-establishment of Judah after the exile could not do without 
a descendant of David’s lineage, so a ruler of the Persian kingdom 
had the right to ground his claim in Cyrus, whose house was 
considered to be the bearer of dominion in the new world king- 
dom* •• 

No student of Semitics could, in my opinion, speak in this 
way, except one who can find no trace of honesty and fidelity in 
the people whose languages and literatures he is studying Persia 
of to-day, with its motley and confused population, has no 
relationship with the early Iran It has taken on much that is 
Semitic, has been since 400 A. D. almost wholly Aramsean, and 
it could indeed be said to be Judaised. And the Persians of 
the present day are treated by one scholar, as also by others 
who blindly follow him and are thus misled, as the same as the 
early Iranians. But between the early Persians and the Persians 
of to-day — the early Persians and the Semites — there is all the 
difference in the world — “ distance as great as between heaven and 
earth." I have dealt with this question in my article in Neue 
Preuss" of 12th August 1908. 

Winekler makes many other insinuations about the Iranians 
in Helmet’s “ Geoeral History’’ (Vol. HI, p. 140) : “ The name 
W ischtfti^a (of the protector of the Zarathushtra Spitama) is scarce- 
ly by ohemoe the same as that of Darius' &ther ; this is probably 
here but the expiessiem of the splendour and importanee eff the 
Persian kingdom to the Far East, when the people there oame to 
know the origin of the Avesta, to 1^ the father of the head of the 
Persian dynasty rule. ” — Those last words show plainly that Winok- 
ler considers the Iranians liars, and that he taken them to have 
oonsoiously puUished untratha. By what Bseana doattliio stadtont 
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of kistoKj, othorwiee so exoelknt, arriTO at the oonolnaion that 
the ealy Iranians were given to lying ? He does not even believe 
in the racial difference, and will hear nothing of Indog^rmans etc. 
It would appear as though he had never troubled himself about 
anything apart from Semitic languages and history. He need 
not do it. But we expect that, in that case, he and other 
Semitic scholars are not entitled to pronounce an opinion about 
Indogermans and Aryans. Winckler is also fundamentally mis- 
taken in reference to the Persian Cuneiform characters ( 
Helmet’s History, Vol- III. p. 154) : “ The Persian Cuneiform 
characters ”, says he, “ are for once really invented in obedience to 
a royal mandate, in order to enable the inscriptions of the old 
kings to be transcribed in that language also. The Persian 
Cuneiform characters, which were clearly introduced first by 
Darius, in order to give expression to his national policy, in oppo- 
sition to that of a Cyrus or Cambyses, has had no history, and has 
fulfilled no mission of culture. ” 

Winckler has thus shown himself incapable of passing a 
judgment on the subject of Iranian history. It is a pity that 
calumniations of the character I have pointed out — not to speak 
of serious mistakes -- are to be found in text-books destined for 
wide circulation. Research of this kind means an undermining of 
our national feeling, of the Germanic consciousness which is of 
equal worth with the Iranian. I should like to point out from the 
B&gist^n inscription the utter absurdity of these mistaken notions 
and insinuations. I do not wish to discuss at greater length the 
” way in which Andreas was sold. ” (Cf. Andreas’ lecture at the 
Hamburg Congress of Orientalists, 1902, transactions published 
1904, p. 93) or Hommel’s connection with Winckler and Rost. 
(Cf. Hommel’s “ Outlines of the History and Geography of the 
Orient”, 1904, S. 19!r, where Hommel speaks of a small 
falsification. ”) 

In Bag. I. 4, Darajavusch says : “ My father (is) Wiehs- 

tftspa, the father of W. (is) Arsohlma, the father of A. (is) Arijh- 

ramna, the father of A. (is) Tschisohpisch .. ” and (I. 9.) “ 

Eight of my femily, who were formerly kings ; I am the nin^th we 
are nine two-fold kinge." The form ‘'TeisjHs” found in Herodotus, 
be entirely done aws^ with. Acoonling to the ineori|>tionv the 
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name is Tsohisohpisoh or Sohischpisoh. The Greek TeiapM may 
probably have stood for Tsispes (Cf. sespis), that is with ie instead 
of with a simple e, as in Aspdthines — AspAohina: Skysai — skntsoha: 
ikoloa etc. (Cf. Orient Lit — Ztg. 1908; July No. 7, p. 819 in the 
article entitled “The names of the kings of Anchan” by G. Hiising; 
Fhilologua, 1907, II.; “ Iranisches” by A. H.-K., at pp. 176, 178, 
180 — akya&i \ PhiloL Novitates, 1907,11. s. 65: “ Sakisches : 
aakai, akya&i by A. H.-K; Orient. Lit. — Ztg. 1906, August, 
Sp, 440 : “ Persian Proper Names” by A. H.-K.1 

(3eldner translates in “ The culture of the Present”, 190, under 

“The Oriental Literatures,” I, 7, s. 219 : The father of 

Ariyftrftmna (was) Caishpi {sic)... I am the ninth; in 2 lines we are 
kings...” and omits the 9 after navama^ “ the ninth”. The early 
Persian word which I have rendered as “ twofold ” was formerly 
read duvit&taranam or duvitdtarnam and translated as “ since past 
ages ” or “ following after one another for a long time”. ( Cf. Foy, 
Z. D. M. G. ; Bartholomae in “ Early Persian Dictionary ”; Justi 
in “ Outlines of the Iranian Philology” II., and “History ofiran”, 
p. 417, note. Among other things, however, Justi correctly keeps 
the two branches of Tsohischpisoh — Chishpish. (Cf. Index p. 416). 
But the word is to be read, according to the King-Thompson 
edition of “The Sculptures and the Inscription of Darius the Great 
on the Rook‘of Behistun in Persia ” (London, 1907), at pp. 3, 86, 
94 and 95, as duvitd’parnam, “in two lines ”. Weissbach tried to 
explain the word in the Z. D. M. G., 1907, II. p. 725 by 
the early Indian parna, “ wing, row ”. And I on 9th October 
1907 in the Neue Pruss. (Krewz-)Ztg., connected the parnam 
with the Lat. planus^ and Gr. (ft-), (di ) ploua, Ger. full + 
fulna, and thus recognised the word folded. I have always, unlike 
other investigators, clung to the idea of tm in duvitd and have 
never thought it possible for the word to mean “ long ” or “ old ”. 
In April 1905, when the King-Thompson edition was yet unknown 
to me, I interpreted the word dumtdiarnam as twofold in the 
Philologus, II. p. 189, and I have never been able fully to 
believe in a iarnam. In Philologus, 1907, II. -pp. 188-189, 1 
compared the “ two linea” of the Aehamenidas with the expression 
firom the Avesta Naotairja, f.e., desoendants of Naotara, “the 
(Of. t^eoterqr. i^qtara), as AxU^camna, the ie^ond 
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of Tsohiaohpisoh was called. And it will be readily admitted that 
if the WiBchtaspa-Dfirajawausch line was called “the younger”, 
there must have been “two lines”. I did not think it necessary 
to say in so many words what to me was perfectly clear, namely, 
that with “ in 2 rows ” and “younger line ” it was always plain 
that Cyrus and Cambyses were the elder line of the Achsemenidse. 

In Philol. Novitates : III-IV., 1907, pp. 101-102, and 108, 
I repeated my rendering of duvit&parnam as “twofold”. (Cf. 
Neue Preuss. (kreuz-)ztg.. May 24, 1908, No. 243 under 
“ Iranisches” by A. H.-K. ; and “ Zeitfragen” July 12, 1908, 
No. 28, in “ The importance of the Medes and Persians in the 
history of the world”.) Herodotus is perfectly correct in his 
assertion about the relationship between Darius and Cyrus- 
Cambyses, and Winckler and his adherents are equally mistaken. 
Tolman in “ The Behistan inscription of king Darius” (1908, 
Leipzig, Harrasowitz) renders duvitdparanam (which he gives 
instead of -parnam) as “ long aforetime”, mixing up duvitd with 
du-ra^ “long”. This does not injure my rendering “ in two rows”, 
“ twofold”. I hope, however, too great a weight ought not to be 
attached to the judgments of Tolman and other non-Iran ists in 
their explanation of Iranian words (Cf. Weissbach-Bang : “ The 
Early Persian Cuneiform-Inscriptions”, 1908 : “Assyriolog. Lib- 
rary”, X. 2, pp. XI and XIV.) 

I have already mentioned Httsing’s paper on “ The Names 
of the kings of Antschan” (Orient. Lit. -ztg. 1908, July Nr. p. 
318 c# seq.)., where he expresses a doubt as to the names ChiSpiS a,i\di 
kambujija being Iranian. ChiSpi^ would be the Persian chiSa-pi^ja, 
and holds the same relation to the Median chitra as miSa to Mitra 
chschaia to chstra etc., and Kambujija could comprise in it the 
name of the Iranian people Kambuja, as Sogdianos, Sugda etc. 
Compare, Marquart’s “ Researches into the History of Iran”, 
1905, II., p. 137, note ; Spiegel, “ Iranian Archaeology ” p. 442 : 
“ The original Aryan form (of the name of rivers etc.) must have 
read K&mbuja, and the proper name Kambujija can scarcely have 
meant anything else than * he who descended from Kamboja’ ”. 
Windisohmann, “ Treatise on the Science of the Orient” (1859) 
p. 79, note^ says : “ The identity of the names KSmboja and 

Cambyses proves that tbeir language was related to the Early 

fl * 
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Pdrsian and Baotrian.” Compare also E. Euhn in “ Avesta, 
Pahlavi and Ancient Persian Stndies”, ( 1204). Kamboja is the 
name of a river which is so often used : karaboja : V camb, “ the 
crooked”. — Hiising, however, retains the relationship of Arijft- 
ramna, Arsoh^ma, Wischt&spa and Cyrus-Cambyses (Sp 321, 322); 
and he is to be recommended, although he will be found di ffioult 
to understand. 

1 ask Hiising how the name of a prince (Elambujija) could 
have had reference to a bodily ailment. What does Hiising mean 
by this ? Of what root-word was he thinking ? The name of a 
colour kamboja which has something of the idea of kapota (dark- 
blue-grey), and which could be related to this word, . . . (Hiising, 
column 32l) could not be the root of Kambujija, either apart 
from a form kamboja instead of kapota (Osteranisch. Kapocha, which 
might be possible ; compare ; spinta : sipech, sipej ; Lehman- 
Haupt’s Klio” 1908, III-IV, p. 493 which contains an article 
“Darius and the Genealogical Table of the Aohaemenides”, which I 
have discussed in the Neue Preuss.) Kreuz-ztg. of Aug. 11, 
1908, Beilage zu Nr. 373, as mentioned above, is also to be consi- 
dered — even though it was occasioned by my articles on the early 
Iranians, — and discusses only the old well-known material of 
mine and others, the meaning of duvitd,parnam and Naotairja. 
The opinion or the fact that Darius’ statements are to be taken 
earnestly is advocated not only by Hiising and Lehmann-Haupt, 
but also by Prdshek and Marquart, and by both in very eloquent 
words. Prom Marquart we shall quote here only “Researches into 
the History of Iran”, 1905, II. p. 194, note) : “It must be per- 
fectly clear to every unbiass^ person in the face of the facts 
( the derivation of the early Persian Cuneiform character writing 
from the Modes, which is older than Darius) how very ridi- 
culous those persons have made themselves, who believed that 
they must disentitle Cyrus and his kin of P^sian nationality...” 
Further at p. 196 : ...“ A produce so frivolous, or better still, so 
vicious, could only then be und^stood and believed, if this king, 
who exhorted his subjects to honesty in worthy ap4 earnest 
words, and who is oonsoions of having conquered over lies* inswr* 
reotion, and violence, ai^ of haying restor^ the kiii^doni founded 
b^ his forefathers to ti|hteonsness theon^ii Maada’s 
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and through a mighty struggle ; if this king had been himself 
nothing better than a vile hypocrite and liar, as Winokler and 
his consorts would like to make us believe.” And Marquart 
says further on p. 197, where he first mentions that Darius I. 
had duplicates of the Bagistan inscription made and erected in the 
principal cities of the provinces which had rebelled as a con- 
stant warning. “...But in Pars the people certainly had the 
dates of the uprisings in these provinces still in mind, and Darius 
would scarcely have wanted to run the danger of being caught 
as a liar by his own countrymen. In closing, it is to be noticed 
that it is quite another thing, when the king of Asia announces 
to his people his victory over the upstart who had arisen against 
him, in the languages of the three most important kingdoms 
of his domain — at a place much more easily seen on the great 
military thoroughfare — than when an Armenian monk, translat- 
ing Greek works into Armenian, translates and changes the names 
of the months of the stationary Roman or Macedonian-Roman 
calendar into those of the Armenian changeable year. This will, 
I hope, be enough to establish the conviction that the inscription 
of Darius in all three languages is to be, and must be taken 
seriously by all those persons to whom the investigation of the 
truth is important, and who are not trying to out-trump each 
other with daring, would-be sagacious conjectures, and have 
themselves talked about, or demanded unconditional belief in 
their own hypotheses as though they were a new gospel.” 

Marquart is right in feeling and speaking thus against the fan- 
tMies of Winokler, Rost and Andreas; and PrAshek’s opinion prac- 
tically coincides with his. Prilshek says in his “ History of the 
Medes and Persians ” (“Handbooks of early History” I, 1906, 
Gutha pp. 264-265): “. . When one considers that a Hekataois, 
Charan or Dionysius were living at the time of Darius’s ascension 
of the throne, and that the great Behistun inscription was written 
during the first period of its originator while the direct impres- 
sion of the events was still fresh, and at the very latest in the 
eleventh year after the death of Cambyses, it will not do to assume 
that a condition of facts, alleged to be the correct one, was com* 
pletdy hidden from the contemporaries ; and that an inscription 
placed in the heart of the kingdom on the much frequented high- 
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way of war and commerce which connected two royal residences) 
was meant to radically remodel the true state of affairs in 
the minds of the people, and to replace it by a trumped up 
official description, and to give all the inhabitants of the King- 
dom the conviction that Darius, who had done away with the 
lawful heir of the founder of the kingdom ( Bardija-gomata ? 
Winckler, Rost), was from now on to be looked upon as the legiti- 
mate successor of Cyrus ” 

Meyer in his “ History of Antiquity” (1, 1884, p. 607, “Grave- 
stone of Cyrus at Murgab-Pasargadae”) on p. 613 says: “ Even 

the nearest heir to the throne (after Cambyses) Vishtaspa, a 
grandson of Teispes, seems not to have dared to lay claim to his 
inheritance ” and recognises thereby that the relationship really 
existed ; he believes too the Persian and Grecian annals j but is 
it not to be feared that the new edition will prove the absurdity 
of Winckler and Rost. E. Herzfeld has an excellent work in the 
“Klio” (1908, I) which, however, only proves the absurdity of 
several of the investigators’ theories and brings but little new 
material — since I with Hiising, Marquart and others have never 
doubted that the grave of Cyrus in Pasargadee belonged to the 
Great king Cyrus, and that Darius was not the originator of the 
Cuneiform characters. (Cf. Philol. Novitates, 1907, I., pp. 7-8 : 
“ Pasargadae and Persepolis ”, by A. H.-K.) Herzfeld says on 
page 60 : — According to Weissbach’s idea, Parysatis has 
raised this monument to her favourite fallen son, Cyrus the 
Younger ; this is therefore of no account.’’ Further on page 
65 : — “That relief of Pasargadae is therefore older than the 
art of Persepolis ...”; and on page 68:— “The quick decay 
of the Cuneiform character-writing after Darius points towards 
its having been superseded by alphabetical writing, as E. Meyer 
has shown. Against the Cuneiform character-writing having 
been invented by Darius, Marquart (“Researches,” 1905, II. p. 
193) sets up the most important philological, epigraphioal, 
and historical objections. Httsing (0. L. Z. 1900, col. 401) has 
also shown that the Persians must have taken the Cuneiform 
characters from the Modes...” 

I took sides with Httsing relative to the origin of the Cunei- 
form characters (in PhiloL Novitates I, in 1907 “Pasargadee and 
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PersepoHs,” p. 8). On reading Herzfeld’s paper one would probably 
be inclined at first to believe that the Persian Cuneiform charao* 
ters are older than Darius, that the tomb of Cyrus in Fasargadte 
belonged to Cyrus II, the Great, father of the famous Cambyses, 
and that Darius, as one of the Achsemenid®) had put to death an 
usurper, Gom&ta, the real Pseudo Bardija, and not that he himself, 
as usurper, had put the lawful heir, Bardija, to death, as Winokler 
and people of his opinion would have it. 

E. Meyer says, by the way, in his ‘ ‘ History of Antiquity ”, 
(III, 1901, p. 38) : “...King Darius in his epitaph exhorts the peo- 
ple not to place themselves in opposition ta Ahura Mazda’s com- 
mands, not to leave the straight way, not to be unjust ; he impres- 
ses on his successors to keep themselves away from lying, and to 
punish the liar heavily if they wished to keep their kingdom 
unimpaired (Bag. IV) ...” Then at page 39: — “But he had not 
shunned fraud in the murder of the Magus and the conquest of 
Babylon according to tradition, and a sophism of his in vindication 
of lying in oases of dire necessity is even handed down (Herodotus, 
HI. 72). Not seldom does the Persian history like that of 
Sparta and Rome offer the spectacle of a distinguished man’s 
seemingly keeping his word, but really committing the most 
despicable breach of promise ...” 

It is not necessary to examine here to what extent certain 
politically wise, and necessary measures, and rules of conduct were 
changed and coloured, and given a slightly different meaning to by 
the Grecians or representatives of other races. Reports prepared 
by others and tinged by their national consciousness often contain 
untruths ; and as we have statements about ethics etc., in Iranian 
documents we do not need to place our confidence entirely in the 
foreign Grecian sources. 

Forcibly and in a like connection, says, for example, L. F. 
Lehmann Haupt in the Klio “(1908 III-IV, on p. 493 in “Darius 
and the Achremenian Genealogical table”) “ In determining the 
eight ancestors who, according to Darius’s words on the entrance 
to the Behistun inscription, were kings before him* the same 
mistake is always made, that suppositions are always taken into 
consideration, which are directly opposed to the representations of 
Darius; while surely the only right way can be to endeavour first to 
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restote the genealogio&l tree as Daxiiu presented it} and then to try 
to see how the items which difibr from it are to be explained or to 
be credited-” 

After reading passages like Bag- Ii 30-31 : ” Kambyses 

bad there Bardija (bmerdis), from the same mother and the same 
father killed”, and before that, fBag- I, 28) : ” Eambyses, the 
sonofEyros, of our family....” Further, (Bag. IV, 44-45) “I 
call Ahura Mazda to be a witness, so true is this-..”. (Bag. IV, 
47-48) : ” It has not been written down for this purpose (what 
I have done besides), so that not anyone who may read this 
inscription later, may consider it too much, what has been done 
through me, not believe it of me, consider it untrue...” (Bag. IV, 

68*64) : “ Ahura Mazda. has helped me because I was neither 

an unjust man nor e liar, nor an evil-doer, neither I nor my 
family ; I lived according to the law ; neither to a poor man (hire- 
ling) nor to a master (freeman) did I do violence...” To doubt 
tiiese words at all, not to believe these majestic, honest, warning 
words of the great king without any further proof means to be 
devoid of every sensibility and feeling for Aryan and Indogermanio 
culture, gives evidence of animosity and envy, and would lead to 
the conclusion that the Aryans and Germanic peoples, the Indo- 
germans as a whole, had reduced the rest of the world and its cul- 
ture to ashes. 

If then, as is granted, the Cuneiform writing and much else 
that is Persian originated with the Modes (Cf. Philol. Novi- 
tates, jl907, 1, p. 8, opposed to Weissbach, from A. H-K., eta) 
why do we not excavate on the ruins of early Iran, so as to obtain 
possession at last of the inscriptions of the early Iranian kings 
and Great kings ? 

We surely could and should have inscriptions from an Asohtu- 
w^a and a Chwachscha (h)ra from Ch8ohat(a'rita (Easht^rita), 
the two Enrnsh’s, the two Eambujija’s, and other princes of Iran. 

Then we could, partly at least, prove and verify the Indoger- 
manic Arohmlogy with documents older than the early Indian ones. 
Then at last Iran Would be granted her full valuation ; where she 
is now so unjusidy forced to take her place backwards froip early 
Iiulia, which surely has and must have had much less that is ori- 
ginal than has Iran. Early India u still, howevoTi the first to be 
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consulted on questions of comparative philology, the early 
Aryan religion, and so forth ; and this has led students in many 
oases to very false conolasions. Only the finding of new early 
Iranian dooumentsi which are awaiting their resurrection and utili- 
ty by the thousand, will bring to light the many mistakes in our 
consideration of comparative philology, which is still not quite per- 
fect (Cf. Neue Preuss. Kreuz-Ztg., August 20th 1908, Supple- 
ment to Nr. 389, article entitled Indogermanisches by A H.-K. 
Concerning the myth of the golden nts, “ Neue Pr. Kreuz-Ztg. 
October 8, 1908, Nr. 473 and Indogermanisches,” Neue Pr. 
Kr.-Ztg., 28. October 1908, Nr. 507, A. H.-K.) 

The Aryans of India wandered through Iran, and through 
them (l) the Elamitic culture, which is older than the Eranian, 
(2) the Iranian culture of the time of the Achaemenidae and (3) the 
culture of the middle Persians, all had their effect on India. On 
this account a great deal of the early Indian culture is to be 
explained by the Iranian culture- 

In conclusion I should like to refer once more to Justi’s intro- 
duction to the “History of Iran” (Outlines of the Iranian Philology 
II, p. 398 ff.): — Just as ungrounded as the reproach of cowar- 
dice is that of falsehood Through many witnesses above 

reproach it has been satisfactorily ascertained that the handshake 

was the safest security among the old Persians The same thing 

is true of the Parthians, and it is well enough known of the pre- 
sent day Parsees that their handshake to a businessman has the 
security of an oath ” 

Regarding the trustworthiness of the Parsee tradition, which 
Ed. Meyer in “Journal of Comparative Philology”, 1908, 1, p. 1 ff. 
is trying to pulldown, Cf. Orient. Lit.-Ztg. 1908, Aug. Nr. 
Col. 357 flf. in “ Also a sign of the times”, Col. 379, 399-400; 
Orient. Lit.-Ztg 1908, Sept. Col. 444 under ‘‘Rectification.” In 
addition to this Justi gives (in Outline of the Iranian Philology, 
II, p. 398 ) fromB.W. Leist, “Altarisohes Jus civile,” I, Jena 
1892, p. 56 : — “Written down in the teachings of Zarathustra in 
the commandment about purity as in those about truth is a beauti- 
ful direction towards a deeper examination of moral problems, 
which is essentially wanting in the Brahman religion in India, with 
{^11 its mass of purifications through fasting and other practiqe^”, 
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S'roBi ill® words <rf Count de Qoliiliasat Justi quotes.* 

God of the Bible is surely grmt and sublime ; but £tis |>dople, 
oompared with those people whom one hears here instruoting (the 
Iranians in tiie Vendid&d III. 3 , 6-10; IIL 25 - 27 , etc. ) are very 
low j and one understands the special earnestness and the kind of 
wonder, with which Herodotus talked about old, and even at the 
time he lived, almost dead Persians who held bravery and 
truthfulness high above everything else. Even the Grecians of old 
never accustomed us to such a Language”. — Count de Gobineau by 
Justi. 

Note; — Concerning Vishtaspa’s kingship Which E. F. Lehmann- Haupt denies 
in the Klio 1908, III-IV, pp 493 et seq, in Darius and the Achaemenidian Genea- 
logical-tree’*, Cf. Ed. Meyer, “History of Antiquity “ I : “ But Achsemenes is not 
king ; therefore Vishtaspa must be king. Further Q. Husing, Orient. Lit.-Ztg. 1908, 
July nr. col. 318, in “ The names of the Kings of Anchan”, p. 321: “ There is, 
ho’wever, no reason for considering (1) Hachamanish as unhistorical ; (2) him as 
king; (3) Ariaramna, Arshama, and Vishtaspa not as kings; (4) and the last-named 
not as descendants of Hachamanish ’* (p. 322) “ The text mentions 8 kings, not 8 
great-kings. It was superfluous acumen which made him ( Darius ) a lying inven- 
tor of a few more great-kings as ancestors or contended with the great Cyrus about 
his descent from EDschamanish.” — Concerning Vishtaspa as king, compare further 
“Fhilologus”, 1907, II; “ Iranica’’ by A. H.-K., pp. 188, 189. For the dates of the 
lifetime of Zohrawastra (Zarathushtra) Spitama, who lived under Vishtaspa, 
compare p. 188; Zohrawastra is title, not name; cf. A vesta Vastrd-fshuyfts 
Astrapsychos pp. 181-182; further Orient- Lit.-Ztg. 1906 Aug. nr. col. 439 
“ Persian Proper-names’* by A. H.-K. ; Nov- nr., col. 605 “Nachtrage”; Neue 
Preuss, Kreuz-Ztg. 9 Oct. 1907, Nr. 473, “Iranisches” ; 24. May 1908, Nr. 243 
(supplement) “Altpersisches,*’ as well as “Zeitfragen’* July 12, 1908, Nr. 28 
‘‘The importance of the Medes and the Persians in the History of the World” by 
A. H.-K. 
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THE REVAYETS ON " nPE”. 

Among the produots of nature, fire, water, vegetation the 
earth are held with sanctity in the Zoroastrian religion, lutil in 
Zoroastrian works we find numerous passages giving injunctions 
against defiling these objects. Especially in the Vendidftd, we 
find in great detail ordinances for maintaining water, earth and 
vegetation in a pure state with a statement of the disadvantages and 
the sins accruing from a disregard of those injunctions. As these 
objects are held sacred, restrictions are imposed against bringing 
them into contact with dead or putrid matter in any way. As 
regards fire, we find various writings in all parts of the Avesta 
pointing out its great utility in the world’s commerce. Great 
factories, mills and railways indispensably need fire, and even man 
depends for his life on the fire in his body. Hence is the praise 
and the elevated place assigned to it in our holy books. Much has 
been written on the subject in the Avesta and Pahlavi books, but 
it is worth knowing what our ancestors of three or four centuries 
ago thought on the subject, and with this object I give here in 
detail from the Revdyet of Darab Hormazdiar the views regarding 
the utility of fire, its many virtues and properties, and the 
disadvantages of an improper use thereof. 

Fires have been differentiated and named from the several uses 
made of them. One is the Beresishvangh, the ever-burning fire in 
the vicinity of the Creator Ahura Mazda. Vohu Frydna gives 
heat to human and animal life. Urvdziahta is the name of the fire 
which constitutes the heat in vegetable matter. Vdzishtct is the fire 
of lightning. Spmishta, the fifth, is the fire generally used in the 
worlds The ^vfi>yet speaks in the following manner of fire. 

It has been enjoined in the religion that care should be taken 
of fire, and it should be kept apart from water. For there it a 
demon that dwells in fire, and another in water. When these two 
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fall together they cause harm. Pice must not be exposed to sun- 
shine, for that would be a sin. Fire should not be touched with 
the hand, or blown upon with the breath of our mouth. Putrid 
matter or the Nasu should be kept away from it, and green wood 
should not be burnt on it, and no kind of offensive smelling article 
should be placed on it. For the purpose of cooking food, large 
utensils should be used, in order to prevent the boiling and bubbling 
water from overflowing &om the cauldron and dropping on to the 
fire. After having done with the cooking, the fire ought to be re- 
moved to and deposited in the Atash Kadeh (house of fire). Fire 
should not be kept in houses where there is no human habitation, or 
else damage would accrue. The holy Creator has entrusted fire to 
the Amsh&spend Ardib^esht, and has enjoined that Ardibehesht 
should not admit into heaven the soul of any one who causes injury 
to it. In placing wood on the fire, treble care must be taken to see 
that no putrid matter, or hair or any objectionable matter is 
attached thereto. Whoso burns wood without taking this precau- 
tion, commits a grave sin. Good wood and pleasant scent-giving 
articles should be burnt on fire, and one YatM ahu vairyd and one 
Askem voM should be recited when placing them on the fire.^ 

Fire should not be extinguished but should be maintained 
ever bright and burning, and great care must be taken to see that 
the fire in the hearth is not extinguished. The menstrual woman 
ought to keep three paces away from the fire, and her eye ought 
not to rest on it.^ If the fire of the hearth is maintained with care, 
all the fires on the seven regions of the earth rejoice, and if proper 
oare is not maintained, all the fires moan, and the man responsible 
therefore is unable to have his wishes gratified. If the fire of the 
hearth is extinguished and even if a hundred dindrs of gold are 
sent as an expiation to the Ataah- Kadeh, the sin is nut thereby 
atoned. 

It is enjoined in the religion that to the Anoshlispend Ardibe- 
hesht has been consigned the sovereignty of heaven, and the Al- 
mi|^ty God has directed him not to allow heaven to any one from 
whom he has not xeeehred delectation. It has also been ordained 
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that there will be a blight of progeny in the house where fire is 
not oared for, no male of&pring takes birth therein, and the house- 
holder is not respected by men, and hie words carry no weight. 

The harm of extinguishing ceremonial fires is this that the 
force of the Avesta that may have been recited goes to the demons 
and the strength of the Yazishn reaches not unto the angels, add 
by the increase in the strength of the demons, evil is inflicted in 
the world. 

Precautions must always be taken to see that dead matter 
does not reach water or fire. It has been enjoined in the religion 
that the soul of the man who throws dead matter on to fire or 
water is never rescued from hell, and it is also said that by that 
action mosquitoes and other noxious little insects breed most, and 
the oppressiveness of winter and cold increases.^ If a man takes 
care to keep dead matter away from lire and water, his soul enjoys 
the happiness of heaven with delight. 

The punishment of relegating dead matter to fire and water is 
this that the perpetrator of the offence becomes polluted on earth; 
he is unhappy on earth and heaven and feels great chastisement 
at the hands of the demons. The creator Ahuia Mazda directs 
the prophet thus : “ Inform my servants of the punishments de- 
scribed in the Vendid&d for bringing dead matter to fire and water, 
so that they may abstain from that sin, or else they will have to 
experience the heavy tortures of hell.” 

Fire and water kill no man. The Creator Ahura Mazda said 
unto the prophet Zarathushtra as is said in idle VendidM.^ 
And Noshirwan Murzban has composed verses in Persian in accor- 
dance with the spirit of the Avestan writings. The Creator 
Ahura Mazda said to Zarathushtra : “I have created fire and 
water on earth, which smite no man; but the unholy Ahriman has 
created a demon, the worst of all demons, whose name is ‘ Astdgo- 
wftd’ and who is also known as ‘ V&Avatar’, which demon brings 
scepticism into the hearts of men, and oasts them into water, 
and tries what he can to see that they may die in water and lose 
their life in it by any means. It is this demon that kills a man or- 


> Vendidad',Vn.?6-27. 
* Vendid»d,V. 8-9. 
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dinMily in water, and then it is pretended that the man was drowned 
in the water. The same must be said of firo. This wioked demon 
makes man mad and ties up his I^s in such a way that when a 
man ialls on the fire, the red burning fire consumes the man. 
O Zarathushtra, know this and inform manki nd about it, that no 
harm can reach man from anything that I have created in the 
world, and that none of my creations cause pain to men ; but the 
demon ‘Ytt^-vatar’ deceives men and smites them, and drives life 
out of their bod ies.’’ 

It is proper to consecrate Atash-Beher&ms at all places where 
men of the good religion reside- It is said in the religion 
that if there were not the support and the strength of Atash*Behe- 
rftms, not one man of the good religion could live in the world. 
Two Dasturs with the great should serve fire in them, and 

keep the Atash-Beherftm bright all night, and if keeping it 
bright at night they perform the Bde ceremony, a hundred thou- 
sand demons and drujas are destroyed by its power, and twice that 
number of sorcerers and parts meet with death. And if there are 
not the means of consecrating Atash-Beher&ms at all places, Atash 
Adarftns should be consecrat^. The fire of the A tash-Beher^in 
must be taken great care of in every city. It should be specially 
made bright once in the night, and twice by day, and sweet- 
smelling scents placed thereon. Thieves and highwaymen are in 
great consternation through the power of Atash-Beher&ms, and 
hence it behoves men to bring scents and fuel to the Atash-Behe- 
rftm and to supply food and vestments and. other expenses to the 
server of the Atash-Beherfim- When at midnight the fire is 
resuscitated and sweet scent placed thereon, 99,999 demons perish 
by the force of it, and so many demons are the less for causing 
devastation in the world. At night Bde should be performed at 
the Atash-Beherfim and sweet scents placed on the fire, and for 
1000 yards further from where the wind carries the sweet scent, 
1000 demons and drujas perish, and twice that number of sorcerers 
and parte meet with death. Such is the greatness and efficacy of 

It is a highly meritorious act to spend money for the mainten- 
ance of the Atash-Beherfim. Zarathushtra Spitama asked Ahura 
Mazda thus: ** Is it good to spend money at home, or to give 
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it to a pious person, or to spend it on an ^-tash-BeherSm ?” 
Then Ahura Mazda replied : ‘‘ It is better to spend money after 
an A.tash-Beher&m.” Sweet scents ought to be placed on that fire, 
for regarding ^tash-Beher&ms it is said in the religion that where- 
ever there are men of the good religion girding the Kusti, Atash- 
Beher4ms should be consecrated ; Atash-Behor&ms ought to be 
in existence wherever there are men of the good religion girding 
the Kusti. For ^.tash-Beherams are watch-keepers, and guard the 
city against peril and calamity, and watch over all. If in serving 
an Atash-Beher&m, by a mistake' the fire is extinguished, then 
the man who does it is a marqarjdn, sinner and must meet with 
hell, even if he has done a hundred meritorious deeds. Hence 
proper care must be taken of the Atash-Beheram with full watch- 
fulness. 

A Niydish ought to be daily performed in honour of the 
Atash Beher^m. If it is not possible to do so dail3^ it should be 
done at least five days in every month, on the days Hormazd, 
Ardibehesht, Adar, Sarosh and Beher&m. It is a duty to perform 
the Niydish in honour of the Atash-Beherain on these days. 

It is said in the religion that when the prophet Zarathushtra 
brought his religion from the court of God, he had brought down 
with him a vase of fire. In one hand he held the Zend-Avesta, 
and in the other a vase of fire, and the name of the fire was Adar- 
Btirzin- Meher. There was such a divine property in that fire that 
it needed no fuel or anything else to sustain it. Without fuel, it 
remained ever-burning and bright. Then the King built a golden 
dome {gumbaj), and enthroned therein the Adar-BClrzin-Meher. 
When the accursed and impure Arjasp made war on Ir^n, and 
defeated Lohr5.sp and captured the land of Irdn, ho tried what he 
could to extinguish the fire Adar-Burzin-Meher, but he was quite 
disappointed, and the fire, by the force of its own nature, disappear- 
ed from there. There is a place called Kdipdsht-i-Viahtdspdn where 
the fire Adar-Burzin-Meher went and lodged, and there it remains 
till this day. The place is called Dast-i-kai-Viahtdspdn, for this 
reason that the corpse and the Dakhma of Gustfisp is there. The 
corpse of Kersasp and that of Sd.m Narim&n are also there, and 
there is a vast forest of grass there, and hence the fire also dwells 
in that forest. 



sr4 mSTtJB 

!0i« fire Adar^oehasp is like a king. It m ik» land of Isin, 
and fck® eupport and fffoteotion of the Icdnian kmgn.^ T&te fire' ki 
on Mount Ashnavand. This AdM-Goriawp hwt aesMited king 
Kaikhoeru, when Kaikhosru took iiie p4s-i Behman, The 
story is this that when king Kai-Edns grew old, and no <m» 
was fit for sovereignty, the Yazad Sarosh inspired Godrez in a 
dream saying : “ The King hM grown old, and in the world 
afiliotion, famine, plague and the superiority of Afrasiab are on 
the increase. All this will be banished only in 08 «e a son of Sifi- 
vaksh who is on Turanian soil, will come here and mount the 
throne of Ir&n. His name is Kaikhosru, by whose powers all the 
evils will vanish. But no one can fetch him here, except thy own 
son G6v who can bring him, if he goes there.” The story is a 
long one. At last Gt v went there alone, and wandered about the 
Tur&nian soil for seven years, and finally brought Kaikhosru away. 
Then Pirftn, the minister of AfiAsi&b went in pursuit after them 
with 1,000 mounted soldiers. G4v, however, confronted them, took 
the minister alive as his prisoner, and having pierced his ears, he 
tied both his hands. At last he came to his pathway by the sea 
Jihfin which is famous among seas. That sea pointed out the way, 
and by that way did Kaikhosru come to Ir&n. Then Tils became 
jealous at the idea that Gev and Gddrez should come to the fore- 
front when Kaikhosru came to the throne. So Tfis said : '* I do 
not like this arrangement. Prib6rz, son of K4us, is fit for sove* 
reignty ; then why should a grandson fill the throne ? And this 
boy is the son of Afrasiab’ s daughter; hence he is unfit for the sove- 
reignty of Iran.” Upon this there was a dispute between 
G6drez and Tds, and half the army took the side of Tfis, and 
half that of G6drez. And the two parties met on a plain to fight 
it out on the understanding that the party who by the grace of 
God won in the battle, should take the sovereignty. Then Tills sent 
word to K4us : ‘*We have come to a fight on this point, and I want 
to inform you that many Iranians will be slain in i^e battle, and 
a new cause of strife will be engendered amongst ourselves, when an 
enemy like Afxasi&b is threatening us.” On hearing this, ELAus 
su mmoned to his presence Tils and G^rez, and Fribdrz and Xjm* 
khosru, and in the {Hresenoe the king, a strong disonssion took 
place between 1 fis and G6drez. Then king KAus gave the following 
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In my eyna, two son® aie equal One is a son, and 
IWlj^thAr is a grandson. If 1 bequeath my sovereignty to one, the 
will be sorry. Therefore I decide thus. There is a place called 
IfSz'i'Bghmatt, where many demons and sorcerers dwell. Nobody 
ventures to go thither. The place is so unapproachable that no 
one has been able to vanquish the fortress. Hence I shall assign 
the sovereignty to that one of the two who will conquer that for- 
tress.” This deoisio n pleased all. Then The and Fribdrz marched 
on with a large army to storm Dh t-Behman. But when they w’ent 
near it, they experienced burning vapours on all four sides of it, 
as if there was a fire there. The earth and the sky became warm. 
For seven days they moved round the fortress and returning 
thence, challenged Kaikhosru to inarch on the fortress. Then 
Kaikhosru and (iev and G^drez prepared themselves and marched 
towards Dh-i- Behman with some soldiers. And Kaikhosru got 
the following words written out: “ I, the servant of God, am a 
worshipper of Yazdan, and all those who are demons and sorcerers 
must quit this place.” This writing he fixed on to the point of a 
lance, and instructed GSv to drop the letter on the gates of the 
fortress. As soon as the letter was read, there came such a noise of 
thunder from the sky that the whole earth shook, and darkness fell 
on the earth. Then a flash of glory descended from the sky and 
settled on the ears of Kaikhosru ’s horse. This was the fire Gdshasp. 
Then the demons and sorcerers took fright at the thunder and 
the glorious fire, and the gates of the fortress being opened, all the 
demons and sorcerers vanished therefrom. Thus Kaikhosru took 
the Dh-i'Behman. Having mastered the fortress with the miracu- 
lous aid of the fire. Kaikhosru halted there for a year, and built 
there a golden dome, and enthroned the Adar-Gdshasp there on a 
jewelled throne. Then when Kaikhosru attained to the sovereignty 
of Irftn, it was again with the miraculous assistance of this fire. 

The fire Khordftd is the lord of all Dasturs. and the preserver 
of all Dasturs. This fire dwells on the hill of Kli.ngdft in Hindus- 
tan. The Hindus call it a volcano. They never place fuel on this 
fire; it is ever-burning without fuel. The fire KhordM is also call- 
ed Adar Khoreh and Adar FrAh&. The fire Bfirzin-Mefaer is lord 
over agriculturists. By the grace of that fire, corn is grown 
for the agrioalturlst. This fire resides on Mount Rmmnd-dawt' 
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and is also known as Vi$htd$p&n Mint Karh6> 

All these three fires are burning vapours. They need no fuel 
or fumigating substances. They remain ever-burning without fuel 
or fumigating substances. They are not extinguished even by 
p 'uring water on to them. Just as vapours would arise from other 
fires when ghee or fat is placed upon them, so would vapours rush 
forth from these fires whan water is poured on them, and they only 
increase in splendour when rain falls on them. Is is then that 
they illumine most. 

A question was asked as to what was the enjoinment for the 
ease where one cooked his meal or bread or flesh, or anything else 
in a cauldron on fire on which a corpse or other dead matter had 
been burnt. The answer is that in case the dead matter was 
completely burnt oflF, ind no hair or nail-paring or skin or matter 
was left on the ashes, then if one trode on the ashes or touched 
them, no harm would be done thereby, and if one cooked his meal 
on that fire on which dead matter was burnt and partook of that 
meal, or if he placed a cauldron and roasted meat thereon, it was 
allowable, and he did not get impure by such action. It is no sin 
to eat anything that is cooked on such fire. But every precaution 
must be taken to see that no hair or nail-paring or matter of any 
sort or any putrid dead subs tanoe has remained there. In such 
a case no pollution comes to one who touches the fire. Fire has 
such a purity in it that it purifies everything that is placed on it ; 
hence no pollution comes to one who cooks his meals on it. If a 
corpse is burnt on the fire, and if thereafter one removes that fire 
after proper straining to the Atash-Gdh it is highly meritorious. 
But if one knowingly causes a corpse to be burnt he becomes 
polluted and a deadly sinner fit for hell, for the sin of burning and 
causing dead matter to be burnt is the same. Besides it is consi- 
dered a meritorious act to remove the fire of factories to the 
Atash-G&h, and it is specially meritorious to remove the fire from 
the factories of people of an alien faith. 

At the time of consecrating anew Atash-Beherftm, the fol- 
lowing sixteen fires are oolleoted and put together after diverse 
purificatory devices. In the Yendiddd it is ei^ined as a merit to 
remove sixteen kinds of fires to the Ataah DAd-GAh, and several of 
these kinds of fires are known to be employed in the eonsehration <^a 
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new Atash-Beherftra. The fires so used are the corpse burnt fire, the 
dyer’s fire; the fire of public bath^; that of potters ; that of brick* 
layers; that of coppersmiths; that of alchemists; that of mints, 
that of blacksmiths ; that of armouries ; that of taverns ; that of 
distilleries ; that of a military camp ; that of a shepherd ; that of 
lightning ; and that of the heartf^ of a Zoroastrian. Enjoin* 
ments are given in the eighth Fargard of the Vendid&d to remove 
all such fires as give out noxious vapours in the air by the burning 
in them of impure articles, to a proper place for fires, after per* 
forming different ceremonies in regard to them. The respective 
merits for the act of such removals are also detailed therein. 

Regarding the way in which the fires are to be selected or 
purified before taking them to the Dar-i-Meher we find this writing. 
The prophet Zarathnshtra asked Ahura Mazda: “Tell me, O 
Ahura Mazda, what I ask thee. If men of another religion burn 
a corpse, and the fire after such burning lies exposed in some place 
where one happens to see it by day, how should the man take it 
without getting contaminated by the act ?” Thereupon the Creator 
Ahura Mazda replied; ‘‘Listen, O holy Zarathushtra to my direc- 
tions. If a man of the good religion sees fire on which Darvands 
have burnt a corpse, and performs the proper ceremony thereon,, 
his merit will be as great as that of one who has treated 10,00^ 
fires with proper ceremony or has awakened 10,000 fires. As 
recompense for this meritorious action I cause rejoicing to his soul, 
and bestow heaven on him. The man who, seeing a corpse-burnt 
fire does not treat it with proper ceremony, and moves on to his 
work, leaving the fire where he found it, does what is equivalent 
to extinguishing 10,000 of my fires. As retribution for that sinful 
act, I consign his soul to the demons and to Ahriman, for him 
to meet with torture at their hands. Now listen to my instruc- 
tions for the treatment of fire on which a corpse has been burnt. 
Inform all men in regard thereto. Let the man who treats the 
fire stand at a safe distance from the fire on which corpse has been 
burnt, and bold a long stick of fuel over it. When the stick 
begins to burn, let him remove it to the distance of a span, and 
allow it to burn out. When the flame thereof is extinguished and 
the fire is about to run cold, the man should take another stick 
and light one end of it in this fire. When this stick begins to 
78 
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born and the other fire goes out, he should place the new burning 
stick at the distance of two hands from the last, and he should 
oontinue a similar process until he makes use of nine sticks which, 
when they respectively b^tn to burn, are to be placed at the die* 
tanoe of two hands from the fire from which they are lit- The fire 
on the ninth stick is to be considered pure and to be removed to 
a fireplace and the other fires are to be allowed to remain and run 
oold where first deposited. The merit of placing fuel and incense 
on the fire of the ninth stick after its removal to the proper place 
is as great as that of properly treating 10,000 of my fires. The 
merit of properly treating an individual fire is one ‘firman* and 
hence the merit is 10,000 ‘firmans’. A thousand demons are anni- 
hilated by the act, and the merit of the act is as great as that of 
placing fuel and incense and thus continuing to keep 10,000 fires 
burning, and of performing 10,000 niy&khes and prayers. The soul 
of the purifier gets rejoiced by all this act of merit. If one sees 
a corpse-burnt fire and moves on to his business leaving the same 
there, he commits a sin equal in greatness to the act of extinguish- 
ing 10,000 of my fires, and his soul will experience unlimited toil 
and pain at the hands of the demons and Ahriman. Such is the 
merit of disposing of this fire, and the sin of neglecting it. But 
in taking this fire, care must be taken to sift ib nine times as 
directed and holding the paevand. The paevand consists in keeping 
connected with the fire by holding one end of the stick on the fire 
and the other in the hand.” 

In another place it is written that during the process of 
sifting the corpse-burnt fire, two males should hold the 
paevand and recite the Srosk BAj upto the word cuhahS, and 
should hold an iron pan with bores in it on to the fire, the pan 
bearing on it some sawdust obtained from sandalwood, and should 
take on it the flame of the fire until the duet begins to bum, and 
then dispose of this new fire by placing it at a distance, as explained 
above. Then the pair of males should stand aside. Another pair 
should then take a pan with bores in it and similarly obtain a fire 
of saw-dust from the fire thus deposited by the first pair. In this 
way nine pairs should repeat the process, and finally the fire prepar- 
ed by the last pair may be taken to the proper place for fire. If 
some Datvand has burnt dead matter (nosd) on the fire, it is a duty 
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to sift the fire as aforesaid by this ninefold prooesS) and the fire 
should then be taken to its proper place. Whoso does this, per- 
forms an act worthy of the same merit as that deserved by one who 
■oleans 1^000 fires, and obtains 1000 ‘ firmans” of merit. The burn- 
ing of dry impurity on fire, whether in a jungle or in a desert place 
necessitates a similar treatment for the fire. Whoso sifts that fire 
as directed above is worthy of the same merit as one who enlivens 
500 fires, and Providence gives him a great reward. In the same 
way there is a proportionate merit in treating all the other fires, 
•namely those of potters and the rest, above detailed. All these 
injunctions have been given by God himself, and no one should 
oast any suspicion thereon. It has been enjoined by the Creator 
Ahura Mazda that if the fire of the hearth of the Zoroastrian is not 
sifted in manner aforesaid, a firtmni sin attaches to the Zoroastrian 
every time he places a cauldron on the fire for cooking his meals. 
If once every year, the household fire is not sifted and food con- 
tinues to be cooked thereon then certainly the “/irmdn*” sin 
attaches to the party in default. 

The burning of green or wet wood on fire is equivalent to the 
pouring of water thereon. It is a great sin to place wood in that 
manner. Great care must also be taken to preserve all or any fires, 
and if any fire is found lying anywhere unoared for, it must be at 
once taken to its proper place. God has enjoined this in the eighth 
Fargard of the V endidddy and has thus warned the prophet : “ Zara- 
thushtra, do thou inform my servants of this that they should take 
care of fire. Tell them to deem the 10,000 fires of which the merit has 
been above detailed, as my 10,000 children.” A versifier puts the 
matter thus and says that it behoves men to execute this com- 
mand of God. If one acts according to the divine behest his soul 
feels rejoicings, and meets with heaven. Dastur Noshirwan 
Murzban has composed verses to the effect that the guardian of fire 
finds a place in the Garothmftn, for this reason that fire is the son 
of the Creator Ahura Mazda, and hence must be properly preserved. 
And the Creator Ahura Mazda has given the key of heaven to the 
Amsh&spend Ardibehesht, and has ordered him not to let any one 
who has neglected fire to move in its vicinity. Hence whoso 
belongs to the religion of God must look well after fire, and must 
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take any fise wherever found to its proper place, obaerving tha 
process defined above. 

NOTE. — The above writing has been reproduced here from the original Persian 
not to treat the readers with any grand philosophy or enlighten them with any 
deep esoteric learning, but to give an idea of the way in which expounders of 
the faith attempted to shed light on religious problems in the Dark Ages**of 
Zoroastrian learning- The style itself would be a sufficient index to the merit of the 
ideas attempted to be conveyed by these apostles of learning. The prolixity of 
detail and the frequency of the repetitions will convey at once to the critical re^er 
an idea of the moderate brilliancy of the intellect of the writers, and thestill greater 
intellectual dulness of those whom the writings were meant to enlighten. We shall 
leave the reader to judge for himself about this typical specimen from the 
Revkyets. 

Eduui Esksabpji Antu. 



QUATRAINS PERSANS INEDITS 

En DIalecte De Hamadan 
I 

Qahri Derd^ezhu 

Derdj^ztni (ainsi orthographic dans le manusorit original,) en 
I’ethnique arabise de Der-gozin, ohef lieu du canton d’*AIhm, entre 
Hamad&n et Zendj&n, k deux journ^es de la premiere de oes villes. 
C’est un point oh la doctrine de IVfazdak s’est longtemps tnain- 
tenue, d’aprhs les autorit^s cities par Y&qoht ; mais au temps de 
HamduUah Mo 9 taufi les habitants etaient devenus Ch&teites. 
Metre : — — | “ — “ — 1 — ““ — I « — . 

Au3e hemistiche, Wvq 

g I J ^ j I j ^ ^ 

^ (H- — b ^ t J J 

0 ooeur de pierre ! done, pourquoi, amant plaintif, avais-tu 
oonfiance ? Confiance en ces deux infideles, I’amitie et I’amie? 
L’epine qui est la preoccupation que causent le monde d’ioi- 

bas et oelui de la vie future pour la belle h la joue 

de jasmin? L’dpine et la rose vont hier ensemble, 6 toi qui 
avais confiance dans I’^pine ? 

Cette piece a 6t6 extraite d’un djong ou album ayant appattenu 
h Mirzk Habib l 9 fahini et contenant des variantes des quatrains 
de B4bk Tfthir ‘Uryfin. 

II 

Auteur inconnu 

Les deux quatrains qui suivent sont places, dans le manus- 
orit dont j’ai entretenu les lecteurs du Spiegel Memorial Volume 
p. 211, no 1, k la suite de oeux de B&bll Td.hir et en sont separes 
par Vindication “ d’un autre [auteur] 

*jy jtj — *jy «yj'» 

i^ty *^y * •* ^ ^ A* y* u ^ 
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toi, je restedans ral»ratis8®J» 
dtt poison dans ma coupe, viens,e4vokfc Ji^ddpattkJ!® 

et le musioien gdmit. do tifM uno oony«!«ation 

partiouli^re : viens, et vois. 

Mitre: — i- i «w~ 


Sur la premiiro personae en tw , voyez Nouvcaux ^untTdtns^ 
p. 212 et 213. — Bodre a ote expliqui dans les notes du no. XII 
des Quatrains ds Bohbd, Tdhir et du no. XI des Nauvsaux quatrains- 


jt** y- i y ‘A- ** — ^ ^ c»i ijb 

^ IS tSjo ij f^j% *is^ ir^3 

^ fauoon m&le ! un aigle te guette ; jusques a qaand oontinu* 
eras tu de poursuivre la perdrix et le franoolin ? 

Celui qui fait le mal dans le monde, trouvera son chdtiment : 
ne fais pas de mal, pour n’en pas iprouver. 

Mime metre.— -Lisez vad-$e d?, et a la fin vad'Sch kar, 
oe dernier mot itant le participe passd, i moins qu’il n’y ait li 
une faute de oopiste. — Sur mhk^ (sans redoublement); voir 
Quatrains, no. XXXI. 

Ill 


Nodr-^AU GUh 

Vers extraits d’un album ayant appartenu si Mirzft Habib 
Igfahfini — Metre hazadj. 

ft'o-id k.rL»*i 

tyy’l.) j ^ i* ^ jo 

J’ai Toeil humide par suite de I’amour que tu m’inspires, ma 
poi trine est pleine de souois de te savoir si loin de raoi. 

Pour pouvoir te prendre seoritement sur mon sein oorame une 
rose ; J’ai deohire ma volonti jusqu’au pan de la robe. 

Dtd-om est dija attests dans Quatrains, no. XIII, XXVI, 
XXIX. Sur le pronom personnel mou, voir Quatrains no V. 

ijij j ufj^Ot — y 

1 MS. o&nira mdrum* 

8 MS. ifj 3 . MS. 4 

4. - I ’ f, , • ' ' ' 


SU 


son diivot, Botnbiabio k des jaointhea, suspenda k de 
roses, vois I’doritnre HhAnt qni a ponssd an milieu de ton visage. 

Cm&me noe tonnelle d’dglantines an boat da boisson de roses, 
voifi ses eheveux dpats et orSp4s. 

Sur les images gol = visage, voir VAnis el-’ochehaq, de raa 
traduction p. 40 et sombol = duvet, p. 47. Sur la sorte de ohevelure 
dite kd&ol, dont le qualifioatif est prdcis^ment le partioipe mosalsal, 
voir le mSme ouvrage, p. 10. L’doriture rthdn est deorite dans Les 
Calligraphy et les Miniaturistes de V Orient musulman, par Cl. 
Huart, p. 35. 

fJi) 3^ fj3i 

Si j’allume, en guise de flambeau, les soupirs qui 
s’dlevent de mon coeur, je mettrai le feu k tout un monde, qui 
briilera comme un single papillon. 

Lorsque tu m’interrogeras sur son visage et ses eheveux, 
[je te r^pondrai] : Elle a transforme mes jours en nuits et 
roes nuits en jours. 

Le manusorit a et seulement k la 

fin du 4eme hemistiohe ; inais le maintien de oette derniere 
forme, que le oopiste a laisse subsister, prouve que o’est la forme 
originale. — Sur I’image nuit — eheveux, voir l’Anis~el-*ochchdq, 

p. 16. 

ft j ■> b j ■** ^3 — ‘S.AA* ^1 ^ i b ^ 

Je suis ce d^bauoh4, adorateur du via, qui a donnd son 
oceur ; je suis 4ternellement enivrd de ton vin, de la liqueur 
que tu me verses. 

J’ai support^ ...par la faute de ton amour j’ais ; 

mis en pikoes le tapis de I’asoktisme. 

J ignore oe que signifle ( ainsi vocalisd ) est 

une prononoiation dialectale pour . 

fijAi y,jS __ j,, jty 
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Je suis oet homme ivie qui ne distiague plas ses pieds de sa 
t^te ; Je ne oonnais plus rien, sauf ma bien aim^. 

Cette tranquillity qui rambne le oalme dans le ooeur, Je ne la 
trouve plus qu’auprbs de I’yohanson qui me verse I’eau celeste 
du Kaudier. 

jt ^ 

J ^ j' [j] 

Oh ! le beau jour ou je verrai ton visage, ou je cueilletai une 
rose sui le buisson de I’amour oouronne ! 

Je m’assiyrai en ta oompagnie et me Ibverai hors du comment ; 
Je quitterai le comment et pourtant je dirai que je reste assis ! 

Am fS — l»iy 

(^X3^ 3^ 3333 Jl ^1? 15 f^*^3 

Est ce pour tirer toute cette lie que je bois la coupe ? Ton 
amour eat, en effet, devenu pour moi comme une cendre de 
vin qui fermente. 

Je cueillerai une rose dans Ic jardin de tes delices, et comme 
le rossignol, je pousserai des cris. 

IV 

fidl/d Tdhir ’Vryan 

Seoonde version de son ghazel public dans lea Nouveaux 
quatrains, d’aprbs I’appendice aux poysies de Maghrebi, litho- 
graphides par le Cheikh ‘Asd-al-Wahh&b k Tdheran, anne 
ISOO heg., imprimerrc de Hablb-oll&h. — Metre hazadj. 

(A- 3 J^*^333^ — 3^^ y A> \ jMjS 

/>lAj Mtz 3 A fi — ti 33 ^ ut^i 

3 " f>ji^ ^ « 

3i'* y ^ 

dM /iU (jt yt — w jV y 

y** y 43W-« is — fH3i y 
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^UJ c*i«* ^ JAi jj jU ^yf ^ 

^jj>i <AU_, a 

^i> (*4^ j-rt* fjH j 

f****.^^ • IS jJ ^ — »/ ^ Ij f^i 

^ (m*J jy Utm^ jK j ^ ^ it) 

1^ A*^ ^r^,3 jyXf ^^ Ji — ijxiiJ 

f*^A^ vi.l'o J (t> i ji ji 

A‘*A“^ Jj J jl'i /••r — t^^JJ ^r (^4^ •^ 3 

t-^'* ~ rj*t* (•^-» usi'j’i 

(ji y. ^ A (J^. syijj 

A^y ty — (*i lAi y ym* 

A^ji *• (* lA ' j * (* >> ^ sJ j ' 3 j J j * w* 

Je br^le tout entier, je suis tout briilures— la ohaleur qui 
ui’etoulfe me fait ressembler k de la braise ardente. 

Si Ton me coupait la tete cent fois, comme on le fait k une 
ohandelle en la mouchant, je n’en serais que -plus enflamm^ et plus 
briilant. 

Je suis un gibier dont une fl^che a traverse le corps, je suis 
aux abois dans les filets de la fortune. 

Sans toi, je ne puis ni manger ni dormir ; on dirait que sur 
mon corps la pointe de chaque poil est comme un glaive acerd. 

D’une seule plainte, je brfile les deux mondes (celui d’ici- 
bas et celui de la vie future), oar par la brfilure de mon coeur, je 
suis le musicien [des incantations]. 

Je ne m’ocoupe des affaires ni de la vie future, ni de la vie 
presente ; je suis un palmier sans ombre et sans fruits. 

Si, mdme en un jour je te voyais deux cents fois, je n’en 
desirerais pas moins te voir encore une autre fois ! 

Je suis ce fardeau qui surcharge le palmier de I’amour, car je 
distille les tourrnents et je oultive les regrets. 

Je suis oet homme au omur infernal, au temperament de feu, 
car I’enfer n’est plus pour moi qu’un peu de cendre ! 

[Mets moi] sur ma blessure un peu de baume, oar je suis plus 
mal de jour en jour. 
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11 a’y a ni gloire royale^ ui orgueil k inon-. oar js 

sals la ooaronne de oes ohereux emmSHs. 

Je suis oomme un infidMe dans le pays des vrais croyants, 
com me an masalman dans la oontr^-e dos infidkies. 

Personae ne me oonsid^re oomme qaelque ohose ; dans cette 
region, je suis au dessons des moindres. 

S’il y avait dans mon coeur autre chose que ton amour, je 
serais infidele aux soixante-douze sectes/ 

Des pointes de diamant oroissent de mon oreiller ; mon lit est 
tout entier epines et broussailles. 

Dans ce D6ilem, je suis tellement preoooupe et triste, que 
tu me prendrais pour un oiseau sans ailes. 

Dans oe monde, je pe suis rien, et Ton dirait que je suis 
oomme un orphelin sans pere ni mere. 

Dans le royaume de I’araour, nous sommes une ftme sans 

marque ; dans la ville de I’amie, je suis un 

sans fruit. 

De toute dternite je suis du race pure, et voilk pourquoi Ton 
m’a appeld Babk Tkhir. 

V 

Maghr^t 

Molla Mebammed Chlrin, surnommd Maghrebi, n^ k Nkia 
dans la province d’Ispahan vivait dans la seconde moitie du 
XIV siecle.* II dtait I’ami de Kem&l Khodjendi; c’^tait un 
5 ohfi, qui avait eu pour maitre le Cheikh Isma‘il de Senn4n/ 

Le dialeote de cette ville a 4te 6tudie par A. Querry^ et a did 
range dans les dialeotes du centre par W. Qeiger *. 

1 Dont se oompo«e U reUpon mnsulmane, wlon un haditb spociyph© du prophet 

c’est-a-dire je serais mtme rejet* dn sein de la oominniiautd mosuhnane. 

2 Rhn, Catalogue Peru. Mss. BriiM Jfmum, p. 633 ;EtM, dans le<7rH)idHM 

iraniecben PhUolcgie, t. II. p. 306 ;Uj4mi, Hafahat oUOnt, p. 718: 

j?a676>o«>Styar,'llI, 3,91, 

3 Kizft-Qoul 7 .idian, 1 11 p. 30. 

4 Dans les Mmoiru ds la BocittM Uiigftistiqut, t. IX, 1896 p. 110. 

b Orundria 1. 1, p, B81, 
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Le texte du quatrain suivant est tir4 d’un manuscrit de ma 
collection, dat5 de I’an 854 de I’h^gire, oopi5 par consequent 
quarante-cinq ansapres la raort de rauteur(809 hegire -1406-07> k 
Tebriz. 

d# I Upij I j 

(^ij JJ ^ 

j J ^ ^ iiif ^ 

Si J’atteins la mer, c’est toi que j’y vois ; si j’arrive au 
ddsert, c’est toi que j’y vois. 

II n’y a d'autre Stre que toi dans I'univers ; o’est pourquoi 
oil que j’aille, je te vois en tout lieu. 

^^^’parle contexte, parait r^pondre au persan pour 

nous fait remonter h un stade de developpement historique 
oil la semi-voyelle n’^tait pas encore devenue oonsonne : of. 
yavan <djevan, yavaetat <djavid 5 yava djou, y^-tu <dj&.dti, y&ma 
dj&m, etc. 


Clement Huart. 



A PERSIAN MUNAJAT 

A mong the manueoripts, some of them very preoionsi of my 
lamented predecessor, Dastnr Shams-ul^Ulama Sirdar Dr. 
Hoshang Jamasp, to whose memory this volume is dedicated, 
I chanced to find a mundjdt composed by the late Dastur himself, 
in the Yazdajardi year 1220. 

I have thought it desirable to have the little composition 
printed in this volume, with the object of giving publicity to a 
composition of the late Dastur which would otherwise have 
remained unknown. I append to the text, which is in the metre 
hazaj of the measure Mafa’ilun Mafa*ilun Mafa^il^ a literal 
translation of it. 

Tixx 

lix (ix jt ^ ^ ^ I 

(*j* ^ ^ J ^ ^ t 

^ J J f 

4^ J J ^ (*i ^ J ^ c; t (J r 

JJ Cl ^ 

^yUj tj »ji jJ — ^lAJ j3 * 

4/^*3 J J — is^^j 3* 1 

J ^ J <i ^ J c;^ Cl ^ A^*j V 

JsX^ ^ f O A 

j^bU jjl — Jib Jfii* b I 45^3 I 

^b Ca<sa/ br'^ ^ I ^ J J 1 ♦ 

45*>^ ^ cTv — iS^J^ 

o ^ cr^3^ *,<> 

wA * ^ “ ij ir 

>3 jt 4^3^ 

li ti /‘-A# ^ j f ^ ^ U 4I^mAI «&J I i J I ^ # 
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^ J 11 

j ( jy I Ai*. jj At li ^ c»^ Ij IV 

t j OS Oi* ^ «J j I ^ — t*Cjk JjS jyj I I j^lii« ^ 

jifi c.4*^ — ^3^0 Jjiaw u,T r. 

ji Ij itfit r\ 

5 ^ 4i^ ’ <3*** J — </>>j** vi^l l^Uiil ii)f ji rr 

Ai I j I J I JjaA/# (i — « A> I y oJLa <^j3 rr 

t^O* ^ ^ — jyij v>^>3ij rt» 

ft) Jt j \J )J^ i* — (*31* Ji j t>3u, r« 

I ^ j J ^ ^ ^ t AJ yi b I iXA r 1 

I Ai, f sJUd U ^aJ tisp ^flJaj ca» ^5 I r v 

rA 

U>^ I ^^Ja/0 J fjfJ I/CJ y^ iJ^J r* 

c^ liw^ J *^'**4> j ® j *~“ c* ^ *^3- ^ ^ ^ ijf ^ r* I 

*>3^ *5 ct^ t3^ 4 ^;:! I z-^* rr 

^ Ui ^ 4:;^ «-Aiaj j rr 

cA^ J J 3 * — z'zil^J trAijI 

45j 3^ i:ri ^ A^ i^j^i 4yT y^ r^ 

r^ ~ '"-> J 

«^T 4:;j,j 3 — iMi rv 

^ u 

\j\jf J u^ • J U A<0 f ^ <TfAii J l-A^ h^ ^j\ yj r ^ 

^ b T ^3 ^ i U J cf^ ® ^ *3 * A<^ ^r**^ 3 ^ J 

Ci<^3 44^ 3 ri 

j^j^j^j 3^ J 

t^y^ J tef'*3 uy**^ -> t®r 

fjjJU*tt^'|;j»v<i-y ^ — 1; ^ a»# J J.U ^ J 1*1«.- 
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ji ,>>. dj» dfj — 

— 

ci Ue li J ^ ' 3 

i«*A>o 1^"* ^ J ^ J ““ 

Uo ^ ^ J — 

^ Lr^ (• j ' <> ^-/T 

iUO^J^ a* “ 

j ^ CJ>>^ (• ^ 

^ ^ </3^ J — 

c^3 ^ -> — 

A*^ ^jfUo J ul« «U 

Oa tj b ^Sb -— 

^bb ju ij , ci^ J — 

4 J 3^^ U-H^f — 

J tAfljb*! b 

^ »J^i Lwdk I iJS^A0ni ^ ^ ““ 

^t f 4;^ 0 ^ — 

^jy — 

l^Jli J ^ jm ji A^ — 

j,^<atjt^y «a*_y«U idji ^ — 

(^Lk« J •■» I i jfi } I • ij** 


u, l^- ^ <a*iJU J \j» «•* 

jU tjy J 4/^ 

^3 e;»^^ 3 t jHj U 

vSaJ l> t^A 

^(Jail ^y \) >3 t®1 

I ji 3 I a 4^ •• 

\jU ^I^T JLfe^ /O lAijfAiL A| 
4^3Ui «tfT ^yL 3 tr 

4:^^? 4/^!; 4;^ *J > •> •** 

41>5' i b 3 y /X|^ A* 

^ib3 /j I ^CA J t-4 3 A*i 

-)t^ 3* t->-> 

4;^ — 4^* 4^ ^A 

^ysfc J ^Lm v£a«U 5 ^ t# J * 

v4*^Aj jy-«o 3 I 4 :^ ^ *'• 

^IJbi 4:1 U^ 4j;^ *11 

Ai f y ^^^ 3 4y ^ 

ia»i^ J ,> (*^3 

^ f^A) Ca^t^ (jtjj (^rj 

^/O 4 l^ 4 [^*i>^ 3 ^ iAf^ *1*1 

(fXl^ ^ US* ^i4 3 J 401 3 

^Uo iJSu ^ii iAt^ 1^ 

j^a. 44^1 C.>^ 11 

— (^lAS of Ui I jjHiA (»i) • * tt»< 


JJ^J vt^ ^J*- ^ 

^JUU. — ♦•♦li* ‘<<*^ 

^UU <? U >* 'IT 
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ou Ui t ^ t 

> C# j 0 j ^ JJJti “*" # «^<<**» Vt* 

^ ^ •Sl^A-W J ^ * 

j ^ ^ «> ^ ^ j — 48# U. l*>i I AiS tJij fjt jj^ VI 

^yi 

\rr* 

Translation 

A Mun&j&t written in the metre hazaj, the 
feet being Maf^ilun MafdHlun MafdHil. 

1 Oh God, do Thou grant me dignity ! accept My request, 

as I beseech Thee. 

2 Oh generous Lord, Whose Revelation is necessary, 

Knower of the invisible in all things (that exist) 1 
8 Thou dost recognise all knowlege, open and concealed. 
Oh Thou Oldest, and knowing the mysteries of en- 
lightened judgment! 

4 Oh King of Kings, Protector and just Judge, Oh 

ancient Lord, most Invisible amongst the Invisible ! 

5 Thou knowest the Hidden as well as the Manifest ; 

Thou exaltest an iota to the position of the Sun. 

6 Thou art cognisant of the unreal and the real ; of all 

subtilty and minutiae. 

7 Who bestows the jewel of life to the mine of the body ? 

Who brings the pearl of faith into the closet of the 
heart ? 

8 Through His Wisdom, He makes the mansion of the 

brain a house of Fortune ; through His Equity 
He makes reasonable words with the five senses and 
the nine intelligences. 

9 Thou endowedst (the mind) with strength and superior 

intelligence, by which it knows the low and the high. 
10 Thou art the Necessary (Existence) and the whole 
creation is the possible (Existence); my assertion 
is not impossible, nay it is possible. 




As Tboa hast separated the fitniah &om the 
genus of animate beings and then auuhiti him the 
oViei. 


By Thy own Love Thou hast exalted him, with Wisdom 
and Power Thou hast exalted his dignity. 


Thou oanst distinguish between the low and the high ; I 
know that all have emanated fom Thee. 


No one is aware of the substance of Thy nature ; no one 
has become experienced in this matter. 

Without contradiction and with grace, Thou dost give 
colour to every affair which Thou desirest, with- 
out any hesitation. 

Thou hast given such an exalted rank to utterance that 
he who knows the value of utterance derives excel- 
lence thereby. 

Thou hast endowed utterance with meaning; Thou 
hast made the latter the substance, and the former 
the form. 


This statement of the sages is absolutely correct (when 
they said) “ Thou didst at first create Universal 
Wisdom.'’ 


20 Thereafter from that Universal Wisdom, pure and 

sublime, Thou well didst bring forth all potentiality 
into actuality. 

21 Thou bringest matter into form thereby ; Thou dost 

render it new by several changes. 

22 In this Thou hast made Man the noblest (of beings), 

and Thou hast preserved his foremost rank. 

23 Thou art the Prime Cause, all else are caused by 

l%ee ; Thou art the Doer by whom these deeds are 
achieved. 

24 Thou knoWest Thy own [u^aises well ; Thou art above 

all prammi that I may recite. 

25 Thou art the Creator and the producer’ of both the 

worlds ; Thou art beyond hU 'my iinlpiiation and 
fancy. 




28 

29 


pi 



Oil Cbd^ *1^ iMvpiif M 
mpKK»ikm im horn wai^4iMiR^ 

(& Gkid, grant me tlie pimet oi *^mi aSk4 ^ £b I'itiMi 
pxeeent me with the pnra breatii of ^bqaeooe. 

Thou hast bestowed me with ten teoguee like onto 
the lily ; Do Thou render my narration preoioos 
in praise of Thee. 


Do them grant me such devotion to Thy adoration 
that 1 may engrave it on the signet-ring of my 
heart. 


30 By Thy graoe, give me at all times comfort with a 

peaoefal ooneoienoe. 

31 Do Thou, Oh Hormazd I Oh Creator 1 Oh Yazdan, re- 

lease me from the olutohes of passion and of Satan. 

32 Because both these are always lying in ambush for me, 

as they are the enemies of Faith and the foes of 
Religion. 

33 By Thy favour guide me in such a way that I may not 

dwell upon wicked desires. 

84 Help me, with a self-censuring oonsoienoe, give with 
it immense help and support. 

35 When, having become censor, the Conscience fights with 

Satan, reproached the latter flees from the former. 

36 1 will overthrow him by wrestling at the time of 

reciting ‘‘the prayer of the sacred thread”; so that 
he cannot overpower me in the wrestle. 

87 With a glance at my waylaying passion, Ahriman 
proved inferior to the way layer. 

38 When the strength of my (evil) passion will be an- 
nihilated, Ahriman too will be subdued by me. | 

89 Oh Thou iH^otector of the bulwark of our hearts; do 
not give way to the army of greed and lust. 

40 The heart, freed from the bonds of desire, becomes 

oontented and replete with Thy praise. 

41 Make noe Thy prot^d with merey, so that all troubles 

may be for f^m me. 

42 Raise me with Thy crucial nature, wHh Thy spiritual 

knowledge, myatiw lore And ieorets* 
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Open unto me the door <rf knowledge and inetwiotion; 
separate from me ignoranee and dissension. 

44 Fill my heart with tiie love of knowledge and vTork. 

Drive away severity at a distance of a hundred 
leagues. 

45 Do Thou make me like SuhbSn the orator in eloquence. 

Make me an eloquent orator. Oh Subh&n I 

46 Do Thou keep me in tune with the flute and the harp 

of Divine knowledge ; do Thou preserve my dignity 
in Thy grasp. 

47 Do thou make me great with heavy applause ; perfume 

my brain with the aloes of Thy fragrance. 

48 Make me steadfast to my religion and faith ; kindle my 

soul with the fire of Thy love. 

41 Give to my eyes the light of kindness; purify my heart 
from the suspicions of Dualism. 
fcO It is a kind of vanity to talk of self ; do test me with 
the pain of Thy Self. 

51 O God, give me tranquility, make me prosperous by 

Thy service. 

52 Make me cognisant of Thy wisdom ; increase all my 

understanding and knowledge. 

5$ Increase my gdod fortune and rank, and fulfil all the 
wishes that I have. 

54 Make both my eyes right-discerning; make my tongue 
as sweet as a stream. 

56 Do Thou always cause Thy praises to proceed from my 

tongue, and with them enlighten my ears just as a 
candle does. 

36 I have a tongue full of thanksgiving owing to the 
gratitude for bounties ; Thou makest it eloquent and 
melodious in my narration. 

57 Do Thou brea^e into the Soul of (Thy) servant with 

love, so fhat by Thy love it may become shining like 
the Sun. 

58 Oh l^soeraer xd* Truih, kee^ myfiriendi happy* cheerful 

and gay^ nay even better ithan iiluit. 
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59 Keep me happy and pleated with contentment ; make 

me viotorions with ^Idnett like (the hero) Riittam. 

60 Do Thou grant truthfulness with love and mercy ; 

make me fortunate with glory and tranquility. 

61 Make me uniform inwardly as well as outwardly; 

purify my heart, soul and body. 

6i Do Thou make my good name famous in the city ; 
make my years, days and months auspicious. 

63 When the bird of life leaves the cage of the body, the 

Holy Spirits will come forward to receive me. 

64 Do Thou grant me a decoration in the proximity of 

Paradise, because Thy favours and obligations are 
many. 

65 Hail Happiness ! Hail Good Fortune 1 that I belong to 

the religion of the holy Zarathushtra, 

66 Which is above the description of my speech. My 

salutations on the holy soul of him the Prophet ! 

67 He has passed from * JabarAt,’ (a degree in mystical 

life,) and ‘ Malakdt’, the invisible world, and the 
angels, to the top of the throne of God and the 
Heavens. 

68 By the grace of his holy nature it is evident that 

humanity becomes manifested from Divinity. 

69 Truth is especially shown to all the creatures by means 

of his pure and absolute nature. 

70 I have perfect faith and belief in this religion, as that 

true prophet was my guide. 

7 1 Oh God, accept my prayer (for) Thou art the Judge of 

the necessities (of mankind) and of (their) prayers. 

72 Make my glory pure like that of Hhshang, the Pish* 

dkdian; Oh omnipotent Lord ! make me distinguish- 
ed with intelligence and distinction in all works (that 
I undertake). 

78 Owing to this is Thy name exalted. Thou Veiler of 
the sins of the heretic I Thou art the forgiver of 
the helpless, Oh Holy Creator 1 
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BTBOPHa 

OATS ov oolcnumoif or tbis MimAJAT 

r4 All these good benediotions were epmpleted on the day 
Ardibehesht and month Tishtar. 

75 I was thinking of the Yazdajardi year vhen the Guide 

(Sarosh) showed me this way : 

76 The Holy Sarosh has recited this Mun^&tt May 

these prayers and invocations be accepted by the 
Almighty !*' 

1220 Yasdajardi 
CoimBTii). 

Eaikobad Adarbad Noshibwan Dastvr. 
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